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I  WAITED  by  a  massive  gate 
For  noiseless  opening  of  its  bars^ 
When  heaven's  bright  dial-disk  oflfcars 
Should  mark  the  coming  year's  first  dale  ;. 
All  high,  and  dark  the  shadowy  door 
Shut  out  the  path  I  had  to  go. 
And  much  my  heart  was  nfbved  to  know 
The  untried  things  that  lay  before. 

Entered  tceordlDg  to  Act  or  Congrcne,  In  the  rear  IMS,  by  Bhadls  iro  Cnm 
Office  of  the  DJrtrlet  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Nov  i 
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When  lo !  a  Shape  stood  by  me,  hoar 

With  centuries  of  eld  ; 

I  knew  him  by  his  hand  that  held 
The  sharp  scythe  evermore ; 
He  spoke — his  voice  like  winter  wind  - 

Through  rents  of  rain  was  breathed ; 

Around  his  furrowed  brow  were  wreathed 
Cypress  and  laurel  twined. 

"  Shall  I  be  prophet,  human  heart  ? 
Shall  I  tell  thee  Sorrow  stands 
Ready,  with  cold  and  cruel  hands 
Thee  from  thy  chiefest  loves  to  part?" 
My  soul  was  chill  with  sudden  pain; 
Yet  thus  I  made  reply : 
"  My  chiefest  love  can  never  die  ; 
And  even  Earth's  friends  shall  live  again." 

Old  Time  smiled  sternly :  "  Thou  art  young 
And  hopeful ;  what  if  Sickness  pale 
Makes  nerve  to  bend,  and  heart  to  fail, 

Which  now  with  buoyant  life  are  strong  ?" 
"  My  strength  lies  not  in  hope  or  youth ; 
The  childhood  of  immortal  years 
Can  not  be  struck  with  mortal  fears ; 

Even  death  but  rends  the  vail  of  Truth." 

"  Death,  thou  presumptuous  one !  perchance 
Within  those  doors  of  gloom 
He  waits,  dread  Shadow  1  till  thou  come, 
Watches  thy  heedless  steps  advance, 
Even  to  the  open  tomb !" 

u  I  will  not  trouble !     I  will  trust ! 

My  days  are  Thine,  Oh  Savior  dear  ! 
Thou  seest  all  this  coming  year, 
Thou  lovest  me,  and  Thou  art  just ; 
Thy  poor  child  will  not  fear  I" 

Time  touched  ;  the  massy  gates  swung  wide ; 
I  paused — a  Voice  not  all  unknown 
Spoke  to  my  heart  in  sweetest  tone  : 
"  Child,  I  will  be  thy  guide ; 
Fear  not  to  travel  on." 
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THE  vast  peninsula  which  commonly 
bears  the  name  of  Labrador — a  term 
more  correctly  applied  to  the  north-east- 
ern portion — occupies  an  area  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Hudson's  Bay,  lying 
within  the  49th  and  68d  parallels,  and 
between  the  55th  and  78th  meridians. 
The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  North 
Atlantic,  Hudson's  Straits  and  Hudson's 
Bay  are  its  boundaries  on  three  sides  ; 
Rupert's  River,  the  Mistaasini,  and  the 
Bereamlts  Hirer  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  approximate  limits  to  the 
south-west.  From  the  mouth  of  Ru- 
pert's River  on  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bersamits  on  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  the  distance  is  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  ;  and  from 
Cape  Wolstenholme — the  most  northern 
point  of  the  country,  to  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  it  is  one  thousand  one  hundred 
miles.  Traveling  northward,  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  at  Bersa- 
miu,  in  a  direct  line  to  Ungava  Bay,  the 
distance  would  be  about  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles ;  while  to  Cape  Wolstenholme, 
to  the  west,  it  is  not  less  than  one  thou- 
sand. The  area  of  the  Labrador  Penin- 
sula, is  approximately  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles,  or  equal 
to  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Prussia 


combined;  and  the  greater  portion  of  it 
lies  between  the  same  parallels  of  lati- 
tude as  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  country 
is  uninhabited  by  civilized  man,  with  the' 
exception  of  a  few  settlements  on  the 
8t.  Lawrence  and  North  Atlantic  coasts, 
and  some  widely-separated  posts  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  thinly 
peopled  by  nomndic  band's  of  Nagqua- 
pec,  Montagnais,  Mistassini,  and  Swampy 
Creek  Indians,  and  by  wandering  Esqui- 
maux on  the  northern  coasts.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  region  undt  for  Ilia 
permanent  abode  of  civilized  man ;  and 
although  once  rich  in  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, and  in  caribou  or  reindeer,  it  is 
now  in  many  parts  almost  a  desert.  It 
derives  great  importancet  however,  from 
the  remarkable  richness  of  the  fisheries 
on  its  coasts.  The  condition,  character, 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  many  of  whom  have 
never  visited  the  const,  are  full  of  inter- 
est ;  and  the  geography  and  geology  of  so 
vast  an  extent  of  country  form  proper 
subjects  of  inquiry  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  bound- 
aries, (he  entire  peninsula  is  divided  into 
three    parts,  supposed  to  be  separate 
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water-sheds,  to  which  special  names  have 
been  given.  The  area  draining  into  the 
River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  belongs 
to  Canada,  whose  eastern  boundary  is 
at  Blanc  Sablon,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
North- West  River.  The  country  sup- 
posed to  be  drained  by  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  is  called  Labrador,  and 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfound- 
land. The  remaining  part  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  drained  by  rivers  flowing 
into  Hudson's  Bay,  has  received  the  de- 
signation of  the  East  Main.  The  names 
and  position  of  the  mouths  only  of  the 
many  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands  to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  are 
correctly  given  in  published  maps  of  the 
country.  Nearly  the  whole  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula  is  derived  from  Cap- 
tain Bayfield's  surveys,  which  are  limit- 
ed to  the  coast  No  known  map  exhib- 
its a  correct  geographical  picture  of  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

The  mouth  of  the  Moisie  or  Mis-te- 
shipu  River — the  "  Great  River  "  of  the 
Montagnais  Indians— enters  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  in  longitude  66°  10*,  about 
eighteen  miles  east  of  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands,  and  has  its  source  in  some  of 
the  lakes  and  swamps  of  the  high  table- 
land of  Eastern  Canada.  For  centuries 
it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  lines  of 
communication  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  traveled  by  the  Montagnais  during 
the  time  when  they  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  capable  of  assem- 
bling upwards  of  "  a  thousand  warriors  " 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  were  accustomed  to  hunt  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  summer  months,  a 
short  distance  up  the  rivers  east  of  the 
Moisie,  as  they  do  now  on  the  Copper- 
mine, Anderson's,  and  Mackenzie's  Riv- 
ers, in  the  country  of  the  Hare  Indians 
and  the  Loucheux.  The  old  and  well- 
worn  portage-paths,  around  falls  and 
rapids  and  over  precipitous  mountains 
•on  the  Upper  Moisie,  testify  to  the  anti- 
quity of  the  route,  independently  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Indians  who  now  hunt 
on  this  river  and  on  the  table-land  to 
Which  it  is  the  highway. 


A.  summer  trip  up  the  Moisie  is  not 
an  every  season's  event  To  extend  that 
trip  up  the  Coldwater  to  Lake  Nipisis 
and  beyond  is  vastly  more  rare ;  and 
the  regions  above  the  second  rapids  or 
M  Grand  Portage  "  of  the  Moisie  may  be 
written  as  a  terra  incognita,  whose  wilds 
are  never  penetrated  save  by  the  hardy- 
savages  who  claim  the  country  as  their 
own — slender  remnant  of  once  powerful 
tribes — and  the  patient  priest  whose 
yearly  visitation, "  to  confirm,  marry  and 
confess  "  the  Roman  Catholic  barbarians, 
is  the  notable  event  of  the  Labrador 
year.  Few  maps  of  the  interior  coun- 
try were  in  existence  prior  to  1863,  and 
they  were  but  mere  missionary  charts, 
half  guesses,  half  truth,  and  so  very  in- 
definite as  to  afford  no  correct  geograph- 
ical data  of  that  section  of  "  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Possessions." 

To  dissipate  something  of  this  mys- 
tery, to  correctly  determine  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  the  number  and 
course  of  its  streams,  the  condition  of 
its  scant  population,  an  expedition  was 
organized  in  Toronto,  in  the  year  1863, 
headed  by  Professor  Hind,  of  that  city. 
The  results  of  that  exploration  are  be- 
fore us,  in  two  beautifully -illustrated 
volumes  from  the  press  of  the  Longmans 
of  London,  in  which  we  have  minute 
and  most  graphic  delineations  of  the 
country,  its  people,  products,  etc. — actual 
knowledge  for  which  those  interested  in 
geographical  discovery  will  give  a  vote 
of  hearty  thanks. 

Starting  from  the  favorite  fishing-sta- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  Moisie — one 
of  the  several  streams,  which,  coming 
down  from  the  north,  empty  in  the  St 
Lawrence  River  and  Gulf — the  voya- 
geurs,  in  three  canoes,  commenced  the 
ascent  of  that  river,  under  a  hot  June 
sun.  On  the  borders  of  a  spruce  forest, 
which  came  down  almost  to  the  water's 
edge,  the  birch  was  just  putting  forth 
its  delicate  green  leaves,  but  the  larch 
scarcely  showed  any  indications  of  re- 
turning vigor.  In  damp  and  shady 
nooks,  the  ferns  were  still  cautiously  un- 
folding their  earliest  fronds,  and  on  the 
willows,  half  bathed  in  the  flood,  hung 
the  catkins  of  spring  in  the  Moisie  Bay. 
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The  .first  camp  was  made  but  a  few 
miles  inland.  **  Young  seals"  says  the 
explorer, "  were  heard  calling  during  the 
night,  and  their  dams  were  feasting  on 
salmon  struggling  in  the  nets  stretched 
half  across  the  river  close  to  our  camp. 
The  distant  roar  of  the  sea  reached  us 
at  intervals,  as  gusts  of  moist  wind  came 
up  the  river;  but  the  night  was  com- 
paratively warm,  and  the  early  morning 
bright  After  breakfast  we  started  for 
the  Rapids,  and  in  our  progress  up  the 
river  found  the  vegetation  much  further 
advanced,  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  sea-breezes.  The  balsam-poplar  and 
birch  were  nearly  in  rail  leaf,  and  grew 
in  graceful  clusters  on  the  precipitous, 
sandy  banks,  which  were  at  least  seventy 
feet  high,  and  increasing  as  we  ascended 
the  stream.  On  approaching  the  Rapids, 
fourteen  miles  from  the  mouth,  the  spruce 
and  birch  became  handsome  trees,  fre- 
quently eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
Land-slides  -showed  the  country  to  con- 
sist of  incoherent  sand  some  sixtv  feet 
thick,  resting  on  grayish-blue  colored 
clay,  of  which  fifty  feet  were  seen  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  level 
character  of  the  country  changes  here, 
and  the  cold,  gray  gneiss,  peeping  out 
from  the  spruce-clad  banks,  tells  the  rea- 
son why ;  the  level,  drift-colored  banks 
of  the  Moisie  are  transformed  to  swelling 
domes  of  rock,  clothed  with  the  dark- 
green  spruce,  striped  here  and  there  with 
the  more  delicate- hued  birch." 

These  Rapids  are  quite  imposing. 
When  the  channel  is  "  full,"  a  river,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  yards  broad,  leaps  through  a 
chasm  of  zigzag  form  in  six  successive 
steps.  The  fall  does  not  exceed  sixty 
feet  in  a  distance  of  three  and  a  half  miles ; 
but  the  body  of  water  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  is  immense,  and  being  pent  up 
in  a  comparatively  narrow  channel  be- 
tween rocks  and  hills  about  four  hundred 
feet  in  hight,  it  well  serves  to  convey  to' 
the  mind  those  impressions  which  are 
always  created  by  nature  in  her  wild  and 
stormy  moods.  One  singular  feature  of 
the  Rapids  is  the  long  rows  of  huge, 
rounded,  and  polished  bowlders  which 
lie  piled*  one  above  another  at  each  turn 


of  the  river  wherever  lodgment  can  be 
found.  They  are  imposing  monuments 
of  the  power  of  water  and  ice ;  but,  as 
was  afterward  found  in  the  upper  coun- 
try, the  bowlders  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
are  few  and  diminutive  when  compared 
with  the  infinite  number  of  colossal  er- 
ratics which  lie  scattered  over  the  val- 
leys, the  hill-sides,  and  the  mountain- 
tops,  as  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula  is  approached. 

To  surmount  these  now  turbulent  wa- 
ters, a  land-portage  of  canoes  and  bag- 
gage was  necessary;  and  an  arduous 
task  it  was,  seeing  that  the  way  had  to 
be  opened  through  close  woods.  It  was 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  labors  to  follow. 
Once  past  this  first  obstruction  to  "  navi- 
gation," the  canoes  were  paddled  rapidly 
up  to  the  second  or  Grand  Rapids,  where 
the  frigid  but  noisy  waters  burst  the 
barriers  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains 
and  cleave  their  way  to  the  sea.  Again 
were  the  canoes  lightened  of  their  car- 
goes, and  the  heavy  packages  "  ported  " 
along-streaui  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  exceedingly  rough  hills,  while 
the  canoes,  impelled  by  the  strong  mus- 
cles and  skillful  hands  of  the  half-breeds, 
"  zigzagged  "  up  the  dangerous  highway 
until  the  upper  rapid  was  attained. 
Then  a  landing  was  effected,  and  the 
canoes  borne,  over  the  steeps  and  through 
the  forest,  to'  the  stiller  waters  above  the 
14  schute  " — a  feat  accomplished  not  with- 
out great  fatigue  and  danger,  in  perform- 
ing which  both  men  and  boats  were 
sadly  bruised.  To  reach  the  water,  a 
declivity  of  such  sharp  descent  had  to 
be  passed  as  came  near  to  breaking  bones 
as  well  as  the  birch-bark  canoes. 

Once  on  the  stream  above,  the  scenery 
"  opened  out "  gloriously.  "  Soon  aftejr 
we  started,"  writes  the  professor,  "  we 
began  to  be  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenes  through  which  we  were 
passing.  The  wind  had  gone  down,  and 
the  river  glided  with  unruffled  surface, 
in  quiet  contrast  with  the  noise,  and 
whirl,  and  foam,  and  rush  of  the  Rapids 
below. 

"  All  voices  were  hushed,  and  even  the 
paddles  dipped  with  the  utmost  quiet- 
ness into  the  water,  by  a  simultaneous 
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impulse,  as  we  passed  gome  etupcndoas 
sheets  of  ice  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
a  perpendicular  rock,  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  above  the  river.  Blue 
and  white  masses  of  pure  ice — in  fact, 
an  Icicle  on  a  gigantic  scale — glistened 
in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun.  Clumps 
of  birch  in  full  leaf,  growing  out  of  crev- 
icea  in  the  rock,  hung  tenderly  over  the 
cold  white  ice  below,  as  if  to  protect  it 
from  the  destroying  warmth,  which  to 
them  was  vigor  nnd  even  life  itself 
On  each  side  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
white,  fringed  with  delicate  green,  the 
red  rocks  rose  stern  and  unchangeable. 
White,  green,  and  red,  ice,  trees,  and 
rocks,  blended  in  exquisite  harmony, 
created  a  picture  at  which  even  the  In- 
dians gazed  with  silent  admiration,  me- 
chanically dipping  their  paddles  Into  the 
water  to  keep  the  canoe  from  drifting 
down  the  stream. 

"This  wus  one  of  those  unexpected 


and  beautiful  scenes  which  go  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  the  moat  callous  and  ap- 
parently insensible  man.  Even  Louis, 
so  rude  and  rough,  gazed  through  the 
matted  hair  which  hung  over  his  face, 
throwing  it  aside  from  time  to  time  with 
a  jerk  of  the  head,  as  the  coarse,  un- 
yiclding  masses  slowly  fell  over  his  eye- 
brows with  each  motion  of  the  canoe. 
The  spell  was  broken  by  an  exclamation 
which  I  Involuntarily  made  aa  we  ad- 
vanced between  the  setting  sun  and  the 
pendent  drapery  of  ice.  From  pale, 
bluish  white  to  exquisite  rose- red,  the 
change  was  instantaneous  :  it  was  like 
a  prolonged  flash  of  distant  lightning — 
like  the  rose-colored  streamer  of  an  au- 
rora, vivid,  soft,  and  fleeting,  but  fixing 
its  image  on  the  memory,  like  the  pic- 
tures painted  by  the  sun.  '  How  love- 
ly P  '  How  beautiful  f  '  now  wonder 
ful  1'  were  the  exclamations  which  sim- 
ultaneously arose  from  the  canoes. 
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" '  Can  yon  paint  that  V  I  asked  my 
brother. 

M  *  You  can  paint  the  rocks,  the  trees, 
and  ice,1  he  replied,  *  but  the  radiance 
and  the  light  are  beyond  human  art.' 

"  The  river  grew  in  beauty  as  we  as- 
cended its  current  Its  waters  became 
clear  and  swift,  but  cold  as  ice ;  the  hills 
rose  into  mountains,  and  the  towering 
rocks  frowned  magnificently  on  the 
stream.  Soon  after  the  sun  had  set,  we 
pitched  our  tents,  enjoying,  before  retir- 
ing to  much-needed  rest,  the  long  twi- 
light and  the  tranquil  first  hours  of  the 
night,  with  no  sound  of  bird,  or  beast, 
or  fish  to  brgak  the  stillness,  and  nothing 
bnt  the  murmur  of  distant  waterfalls  to 
remind  us  that  in  this  beautiful  but  deso- 
late wilderness  there  was  any  thing 
capable  of  producing  a  sound." 

Yet,  that  "  desolate  wilderness "  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  all  desolation.  The 
clear  waters  were  filled  with  the  precious 
salmon  trout — the  choicest  fish  in  the 
world.  In  the  forests  and  through  the 
mountain  valleys — extending  over  vast 
distances  both  to  the  north  and  west- 
roam  the  caribou  or  reindeer,  in  numbers 
greatly  reduced  from  their  former  plenty, 
yet  numerous  enough  to  be  hunted  by 
the  Indians  for  food.  Bears  haunt  the 
fastnesses  of  the  hills  in  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  make  paths  which  the  Mon- 
tagnais  and  Nasquapee  Indians  do  not 
care  to  follow.  Wolves  howl  through 
the  silences  of  the  woods,  and  foxes 
steal  among  the  rocks  and  trees.  Bea- 
ver, martin  and  otter  burrow  along  the 
streams  and  lakes,  upon  whose  bosoms 
ride  the  stately  brent-goose,  and  illimit- 
able flocks  of  ducks.  Such  a  region  can 
scarcely  be  called  desolate,  save  in  that 
long,  dreary  season  when  the  cold  is  so 
intense  as  to  drive  all  life  into  the  snug- 
gest quarters  to  avoid  perishing  of  cold. 

But,  the  salmon  filling  the  crystal 
waters  of  all  the  numerous  water-courses 
must  prove  the  leading  attraction  to 
those  commercially  inclined;  and  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  all  those  now 
remote  streams,  which  have  rushed  and 
roared  and  babbled  through  the  centu- 
ries, unvexed  by  civilized  investment, 
will  have  to  contribute  their  annual  sup- 


ply to  the  food-markets  of  the  world. 
The  sport  of  spearing  the  fish,  still  prac- 
ticed by  the  Labradorian,  is  such  as  to 
excite  human  enthusiasm  to  an  intense 
degree.  The  description  of  it  by  the 
explorer  is  animated  enough  to  make  a 
mere  novice  long  for  a  night's  adventure 
on  the  Moisie. 

41  We  are  going,"  be  writes,  "  to  the 
foot  of  the  cataract ;  the  largest  fish  lie 
in  little  eddies  close  to  the  rocks,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  take  their  leap  up 
the  tumbling  waters  to  sheltered  pools 
above,  where  they  may  rest  in  their  dif- 
ficult ascent.  Now  is  the  full  measure 
of  the  Indian  skill  required  ;  the  broken 
water,  at  the  edge  of  the  main  rapid  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract,  rocks  the  canoe, 
and  would  serve  to  destroy  the  spearer's 
aim  ;  the  water  is  deep,  and  he  must 
throw  his  weapon — he  can  not  push  it, 
as  in  a  shallow  or  quiet  stream.  The 
Indian  who  is  paddling  and  steering 
must  beware  of  strong  eddies,  of  whirl- 
pools, of  getting  under  the  cataract,  or 
of  sidling  into  the  rapid  below.  He 
must  have  his  eys^  on  the  canoe,  the 
water,  and  the  salmon,  and  his  hands 
ready  at  any  moment  to  edge  off  from 
danger,  and  never  may  be  give  way  to 
momentary  excitement,  even  when  the 
spear  is  thrown  and  a  heavy  fish  struck. 
The  rocks,  the  impetuous  torrent,  the 
tumbling  waters  of  the  cataract  at  the 
bow  of  the  canoe,  the  flickering  light, 
not  always  to  be  relied  on,  must  all  be 
seen  and  constantly  watched,  for  a  slight 
change  in  an  eddy  may  swamp  the  fra- 
gile craft,  bring  it  under  the  fell,  or  break 
it  on  a  rock.  $ 

"  How  shall  I  describe  dancing  at  the 
foot  of  a  cataract,  in  a  tiny  birch-bark 
canoe,  by  the  red  light  of  a  torch,  on  a 
night  without  a  moon  ?  You  see  before 
you  a  wall  of  water,  red,  green  and 
white;  tumbling  incessantly  at  your  feet ; 
on  either  hand  you  gaze  on  a  wall  of 
rock,  rising  so  high  as  to  be  lost  in  the 
gloom,  and  apparently  blending  with  the 
sky.  You  look  behind,  and  there  is  a 
foaming  torrent  rushing  into  the  black- 
ness of  night,  sweeping  past  the  eddy  in 
which  your  birchen  craft  is  lightly  danc- 
ing to  the  loud  music  of  a  waterfalL 
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"  No  Bound  but  its  never-ceasing  din 
can  reach  you. — no  near  object  meets 
the  ere  which  docs  not  reflect  a  red 
glare.  -Suddenly  the  torch  falls,  and  is 
instantly  extinguished  in  the  seething 
waters;  absolute  darkness  envelops  you  ; 
the  white  foam,  the  changing  green  of 
the  falling  water,  the  red  reflected  light 
of  the  broken  waves,  all  become  uni- 
formly and  absolutely  black.  Nothing 
whatever  is  discernible  to  the  eye ;  but 
perltaps  another  sense  tells  you  of  swift, 
undulating  motion,  a  rolling  ride  < 
stormy  waves,  with  a  lessening  r 
Tour  eyes  gradually  recover  their  power 
of  vision,  and  you  find  yourself  either 
swaying  up  and  down  in  the  same  eddy, 
or  far  away  from  the  cataract  on 
main  channel  of  the  river,  secure  against 
whirlpools  and  rocks,  with  the  Indiana 
quietly  paddling  the  canoe,  and  about 
to    turn    again    to  renew   their   savage 

"  The  instant  the  light  fell  into 
water,  an  event  which  often  occurs  with 
birch-bark  torches,  the  Indian  in  the 
Btern  decided  whether  to  remain  in  the 
eddy  or  to  enter  the  rapid  and  descend 
Until  the  power  of  vision  was  restored. 

"  This  is  a  contingency  for  which  all 
Hal  m  on  -b  pea  rem  in  such  situations  n 
be  prepared.  Indecision  might  prove 
fatal,  for  if  the  eddy  were  safe  La  abso- 


lute darkness  for  an  eighth  of  a'mtnule, 
it  would  be  wise  to  remain  ;  but  if  there 
is  danger  of  being  sucked  under  the  fall, 
It  wonld  be  well  to  seek  refuge  from  a 
sadden  deluge,  or  from  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools, in  the  swill  but  tumultuous  rapid. 
This  can  only  occur  in  a  large  river,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  cataract  Water  La 
rapid  motion  is  a  terrible  power,  and 
none  know  how  to  take  advantage  of 
its  humors  better  than  the  wild  Indian 
salmon-spcarer,  who  avoids  its  dangers 
With  matchless  skill  and  self-possession, 
who  is  prompt  to  decide  in  cases  of  peril 
or  difficulty,  and  who  seeks  the  excite- 
ment it  offers  as  if  it  were  the  main- 
spring of  his  life  or  the  urn  of  his  ex- 

Their  passage  through  the  second 
"gorge"  was  safely  made  by  ".tracking.™ 
Passing  between  its  massive  walla,  which 
shut  in  the  river  like  an  enveloping  rail, 
the  party  soon  left  the  Moisie,  whose 
constantly-Increasing  rapidity  of  current 
rendered  lis  navigation  a  matter  of  too 
great  hazard  and  labor.  The  Cold  water 
River,  trending  to  the  north-east,  was  the 
route  chosen,  by  which  to  penetrate  to 
the  table-land  district,  whence  the  water 
flowed  north,  east,  and  south.  Lake 
Ashwanipi,  the  bead-waters  of  the  canoe- 
route  from  the  table-land  to  the  sea-coast, 
at  Hamilton  Inlet  (Esquimaux  Bay),  was 
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the  bead-quarters  of  the  Nasquapee  tribe ; 
and  the  region  was  one  of  great  geo- 
graphical interest.  The  expedition  re- 
solved to  penetrate  as  far  toward  it  as 
the  water-course  of  the  Coldwater  River 
would  permit.  The  change  from  the 
Moisie  to  the  tributary  was  but  a  choice 
of  evils,  for  the  voyageurs  plunged  into 
difficulties  which  only  the  greatest  en- 
durance and  persistence  could  surmount. 
Striking  overland  to  pass  the  rapids  and 
cascades  at  the  rivers1  junction,  a  singu- 
lar sight  met  the  party's  gaze.  From 
an  altitude  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  the  men  "  emerged  from  a  fine  for- 
est of  spruce  and  birch,  to  the  border  of 
a  complete  chaos  of  rocks  and  trees.  A 
land-slide,  on  a  stupendous  scale,  had 
taken  place  during  the  preceding  year. 
Above  rose  a  dark-green  precipice,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  high,  with  trees  over- 
hanging its  crest ;  below,  and  all  the  way 
down  the  steep  incline,  were  masses  of 
shattered  rock,  mingled  with  trunks  of 
trees  heaped  upon  one  another  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  chaotic  mass  was  the  forest,  which 
bad  been  crushed  into  the  valtfsy  below 
by  the  falling  fragments.  It  appeared 
as  if  a  portion  of  the  mountain,  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet  in 
hight,  and  half  that  measure  in  breadth, 
had  become  detached  from  the  summit, 
and  in  its  headlong  fall  was  shattered 
into  countless  pieces,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  These  had  plowed  their  way 
through  the  forest,  and  carried  the  trees 
before  them  in  their  resistless  rush  to 
the  valley  below,  where  they  lay  matted 
together  over  roots,  rocks,  and  broken 
limbs  in  inextricable  disarray."  And 
the  professor  further  adds,  regarding  the 
rich  vegetation  of  that  far  northern  land  : 
u  I  was  struck  with  the" singular  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetation,  and  the  compar- 
atively great  size  of  the  forest-trees  in 
this  valley,  but  the  discovery  of  the 
Labradorite  rocks  at  once  explained  the 
cause.  Labradorite  is  a  lime  feldspar, 
which,  upon  decomposition,  yields  a  very 
fertile  soil." 

Cascades  and  rapids  so  obstruct  the 
flow  of  the  stream  as  to  make  the  port- 
ages almost  as  long  as  the  water-pass- 


ages. The  stream,  like  all  others  flowing 
south  from  the  table-land,  seems  to  have 
been  specially  created  as  a  trout  habitat. 
The  waters  literally  swarmed  with  the 
precious  fish.  At  numerous  places  the 
river  opens  out  into  most  charming  lakes, 
whose  tranquil  waters  are  particularly 
inviting  after  the  tedious  ascent  of  the 
turbulent  stream.  Over  these  quiet 
haunts,  'however,  brood  the  nrusketo 
and  black  flies  in  such  numbers  as  to 
be  almost  insupportable.  Indeed,  these 
pests,  nurtured  by  the  stilAvaters  of  the 
lakes  and  valley  swamps,  fairly  flooded 
the  hillsides-  and  woods,  and  tormented 
the  travelers  to  an  infinite  degree.  A 
"  smudge "  was  the  only  protection  by 
night,  and  a  free  use  of  the  hands  by 
day.  The  caribou  are  so  pestered  by 
the  insects  of  summer  as  to  seek  the 
higher  hills,  where  they  feast  upon  the 
rich  moss  and  lichens  which  cover  the 
rugged  scenery  as  with  a  green  blanket 
Only  the  highest  art  of  the  huntsman's 
craft  can  cope  with  the  sagacity  of  this 
noble  species  of  the  deer.  The  scene 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  opening 
illustration  is  not  one  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  a  summer  hunt. 

The  caribou  is  the  main-stay  of  the 
Montagnais  and  Nasquapee  races,  being 
to  them  as  necessary  for  sustenance  as 
the  buffalo  is  to  the  Indians  of  the  Great 
Western  Plains.  In  the  summer  they 
are  found  on  the  mountains,  whither  they 
go  to  avoid  the  flies  and  to  feed  on  buds, 
flowers,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  which  grows 
upon  the  mountain-sides,  and  on  what 
the  Indians  call  Atik-min,  or  caribou 
food,  which  is  wholly  different  from  the 
caribou  moss  on  which  they  subsist  dur- 
ing the  winter.  When  the  snow  begins 
to  fall  in  October,  the  caribou  collect  in 
bands  and  commence  their  singular  per- 
egrinations, which  are  characteristic  of 
this  animal.  If  undisturbed  by  wolves 
or  Indians,  they  wander  in  a  circle  of 
many  miles  in  radius,  always  on  the 
move  except  when  sleeping.  When  the 
snow  is  deep  they  take  it  in  turn  one 
by* one  to  lead  the  band  when  not  feed- 
ing, and  open  a  way  through  the  snow ; 
as  soon  as  the  leader  is  fatigued  he  retires 
to  the  rear  and  another  takes  his  place. 
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Every  third  or  fourth  year  they  emi- 
grate to  a  distant  part  of  the  country, 
revisiting  their  former  pasture-grounds 
after  the  lapse  of  the  same  period.  In 
April,  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  get 
soft,  they  migrate  toward  the  quarters 
where  they  intend  to  pass  the  summer, 
traveling  always  at  night.  During  the 
day  they  rest  or  feed,  chiefly  on  the 
moss  which  bears  their  name. 

In  Forester's  "  Game  in  its  Season," 
the  author  gives  a  very  lively  description 
of  the  caribdu,  having  reference  to  this 
species.  He  states  that  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  pelage,  or  fur — for  it  is 
almost  such — of  the  caribou,  so  far  from 
being  remarkable  for  closeness  and  com- 
pactness, it  is  by  all  odds  the  loosest  and 
longest-haired  of  any  deer  he  ever  saw, 
being,  particularly  about  the  head  and 
neck,  so  shaggy  as  to  appear  almost 
maned. 

As  to  its  habits,  while  the  Lapland  or 
Siberian  reindeer  is  the  tamest  and  most 
docile  of  its  genus,  the  American  cari- 
bou is  the  fiercest,  fleetest,  wildest,  shy- 
est, and  most  untamable.     So  much  so, 
that  they  are  rarely  pursued  by  white 
hunters  or  shot  by  them  except  by  casual 
good-fortune — Indians  alone  having  the 
patience  and  instinctive  craft  which  en- 
able them  to  crawl  on  them  unseen,  un- 
smelt ;  for  the  nose  of  the  caribou  can 
detect  the  smallest  taint  upon  the  air  of 
any  thing  human  at  least  two  miles  up- 
wind of  him,  and  unsuspected.     If  he 
takes  alarm  and  starts  off  on  the  run, 
no  one  dreams  of  pursuing.     As  well 
pursue   the  wind,   of    which   no   man 
knoweth  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth.     Snow-shoes  against  him  alone 
avail  little  ;  for,  propped  up  on  the  broad 
natural  snow-shoes  of  his  long,  elastic 
pasterns  and  wide-cleft,  clacking  hoofs, 
he  shoots  over  the  crust  of  the  deepest 
drifts,  unbroken,  in   which   the   lordly 
moose  would   soon  flounder,  shoulder- 
deep,  if  hard-pressed,  and  the  graceful 
deer  would  fall  despairing,  and  bleat  in 
vain  for  mercy ;  but  he,  the  ship  of  the 
winter  wilderness,  outspeeds  the  wind 
among  his  native  pines  and  tamucks, 
even  as  the  desert  ship,  the  dromedary, 
out-trots  the  red  simoom  on  the  terrk 


ble  Sahara,  and,  once  started,  may  be 
seen  no  more  by  human  eyes,  nor  run 
by  fleetest  foot  of  man — no,  not  if  they 
pursue  him  from  their  nightly  casual 
camps,  unwearied,  following  his  trail  by 
the  day,  by  the  week,  by  the  month,  till 
a  fresh  snow  effaces  his  tracks  and  leaves 
the  hunter  at  the  last  as  he  was  at  the 
first  of  the  chase,  less  only  the  fatigue, 
the  disappointment,  and  the  folly. 

Therefore  by  woodmen,  whether  white 
or  red-skinned,  he  is  followed  only  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  snows  of  un- 
usual depth  are  crusted  over  to  the  very 
point  at  which  they  will  not  quite  sup- 
port this  fleet  and  powerful  stag.  Then 
the  toil  is  too  great  even  for  his  vast  en- 
durance, and  he  can  be  run  down  by 
the  speed  of  men  inured  to  the  sport  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness,  but  by  them 
only.  Indians  by  hundreds  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  many  loggers  and  hunters  in 
the  Eastern  States,  can  take  and  keep 
his  trail  in  suitable  weather.  The  best 
time  is  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March ;  the  best  weather 
is  when  a  light,  fresh  snow  of  some  three 
or  four  rhches  has  fallen  on  the  top  of 
deep  drifts  and  a  solid  crust — the  fre?h 
snow  giving  the  means  for  .following  the 
trail — the  firm  crust  yielding  a  support 
to  the  broad  snow-shoes,  and  enabling 
the  stalkers  to  trail  with  silence  and 
celerity  combined.  Then  they  crawl 
onward,  breathless  and  voiceless,  up- 
wind always,  following  the  footprints 
of  the  wandering,  pasturing,  wantoning 
deer;  judging  by  signs  un mistaken  to 
the  veteran  hunter,  undistinguishable  to 
the  novice,  of  the  distance  or  proximity 
of  their  game,  until  they  steal  upon  the 
herd  unsuspected,  and  either  finish  the 
day  with  a  sure  shot  and  a  triumphant 
whoop,  or  discover  that  the  game  has 
taken  alarm  and  started  on  the  jump, 
and  so  give  it  up  in  despair. 

One  man  perhaps  in  a  thousand  can 
still-hunt  or  stalk  caribou  in  the  summer 
season.  He,  when  he  has  discovered  a 
herd  feeding  up- wind,  at  a  leisure  pace 
and  clearly  unalarmed,  stations  a  com- 
rade in  close  ambush  well  down-wind 
and  to  leeward  of  their  upward  track, 
and  then  himself,  after  closely  observing 


their  mood,  motions,  and  line  of  course, 
strikes  off  in  a  wide  circle  well  to  lee- 
ward, until  he  has  got  a  mile  or  two 
ahead  of  the  herd,  when,  very  slowly 
and  guardedly,  observing  the  profound- 
est  silence,  he  cuts  across  their  direction, 
and  gives  them  his  wind,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically termed,  dead  ahead.  This  la  the 
crisis  of  the  affair ;  if  he  gives  the  wind 
too  strongly  or  too  rashly,  if  he  makes 
the  slightest  noise  or  motion,  tliey  scatter 
in  an  instant,  and  away.  If  he  gives 
it  slightly,  gradually,  and  casually,  as  it 
were,  not  fancying  themselves  pursued, 
but  simply  approached,  they  merely  turn 
away  from  it,  working  their  way  down- 
wind to  tbe  deadly  ambush,  of  which 
their  keenest  scent  can  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  Inform  them.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  the  attempt,  inch  by  inch  he 
crawls  after  them,  never  pressing  them, 
or  drawing  in  upon  them,  but  preserving 
the  same  distance  still,  still  giving  them 
the  same  wind  as  at  first,  so  that  he 
creates  no  panic  or  confusion,  until  at 
length,  when  close  upon  the  hidden  peril, 
his  sudden  wlioop  sends  them  headlong 
down  the  deceitful  breeze  upon  the 
treacherous  rifle. 

Of  all  woodcraft,  none  is  so  difficult, 
none  requires  so  rare  a  combination  as 
this,  of  quickness  of  eight,  wariness  of 


tread,  very  instinct  of  Ihe  craft,  and  per- 
fection of  judgment.  When  resorted 
to,  and  performed  to  the  admiration  even 
of  a  woodman,  it  does  not  succeed  once 
in  a  hundred  times ;  therefore,  not  by 
one  man  in  s  thousand  is  it  ever  resorted 
to  at  all,  and  by  him  rather  In  the  wan- 
tonness of  woodcraft,  and  by  way  of 
boastful  experiment,  than  with  any  hope, 
much  less  expectation,  of  success. 

At  the  Great  Mountain  Portage  the 
greatest  difficulties  were  encountered. 
The  mountains,  through  which  the  river 
makeB  its  way,  are  there  about  two  thou- 
sand feet  In  bight;  and  over  the -spurs 
lying  down  near  the  stream  tbe  entire 
materiel  of  tbe  expedition  had  to  be 
borne.  Upon  one  of  the  summit,  levels 
is  Trout  Lake,  in  which  Ihe  Coldwater 
has  its  rise,  over  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  Blream,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles,  falls  fourteen 
hundred  and  thirty  feel  1  Above  Trout 
Lake  a  little  stream  threads  its  way  to 
Lake  NipisU  ;  above  that  body  of  water 
is  another  stream,  which  comes  gurgling 
and  rushing  down  from  the  north,  far 
toward  Lake  Ashwanipi.  Up  these 
courses  the  expedition  made  its  way. 
Everywhere,  along  the  route,  were  evi- 
dences of  tbe  desolating  fires  which 
have  swept   over  the   entire   region,  fed 
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by^the  spruce  forests  and  the  thick  beds 
of  caribou  moss,  which  covers  great 
areas  of  the  country — in  some  places 
to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches.  These 
awful  visitations  of  flame  have  done 
much  to  depopulate  the  region,  and  to 
drive  the  Indians  down  to  the  coasts, 
where  they  die  off  rapidly. 

These  conflagrations  of  a  whole  coun- 
try are  of  historic  moment.  Dr.  Hinds 
says: 

44  Accounts  of  extensive  conflagrations 
in  the  interior  of  the  Labrador  Penin- 
sula are  traditional  among  the  Indians, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  true 
conception  of  the  area  over  which  trees 
and  moss  were  destroyed  by  fire,  from 
the  very  imaginative  forms  of  expression 
frequently  adopted  by  these  people,  as 
well  as  from  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
with  those  who  are  personally  familiar 
with  the  whole  of  the  country  overrun. 
It  is  very  evident,  from  the  description 
given  to  me  by  Otelne  and  Arkaske,  Nas- 
quapees  at  Seven  Islands,  by  Domenique, 
who  had  often  hunted  in  Ashwanipi  and 
below  that  great  lake,  by  Bartelemi  and 
by  Michel,  both  of  whom  had  hunted 
near  Petichikapau,  that  a  vast  portion 
of  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador  Pen- 
insula is  a  burnt  country.  Fire  has  de- 
stroyed the  stunted  trees,  the  thick  lichens 
and  luxuriant  mosses,  and  driven  the 
main  body  of  the  caribou  to  the  north- 
eastern and  northern  part  of  the  country. 

14  The  occurrence  of  a  great  conflagra- 
tion is  an  interesting  question  in  the 
history  of  so  wild  a  region  as  eastern 
Canada  and  Labrador;  for,  with  the 
destruction  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
the  nomadic  Indian  races  must  disappear. 
Annual  fires  in  the  great  prairies  of  the 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  have  driven 
the  woods  back  some  eighty  miles  from 
their  former  limit,  and  the  same  destruc- 
tive agent  has  extended  the  prairie-land 
east  of  the  Red  River  on  the  north  to- 
ward the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

44  It  is  not  improbable  that  those  sin- 
gular phenomena,  which  produced  what 
have  been  called  4  The  Dark  Days  of 
Canada,'  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  burning  of  a  vast  area  of  moss  and 
forest  in  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  and 


have  originated  much  of  its  present 
mournful  aspect. 

"  In  the  year  1785,  several  so-called 
1  dark  days '  occurred  in  Canada,  and 
excited  much  apprehension  among  the 
ignorant  and  speculation  among  the 
learned.  Lower  Canada  only  was  peo- 
pled by  civilized  man  at  that  time,  so 
that  we  have  no  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  4  dark  days '  in  the  upper 
province. 

44  It  is  recorded  in  the  4  Quebec  Ga- 
zette '  of  October  20, 1785,  that  on  Sun- 
day, October  16,  1785,  it  was  so  dark 
soon  after  ten  in  the  morning  that  print 
from  ordinary  type  could  not  be  read. 
The  phenomena  are  described  with  some 
degree  of  minuteness  by  Chief  Justice 
Sewell. 

44  *  On  October  9,  1785,  a  short  period 
of  obscurity  occurred  at  Quebec  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  its 
continuance  the  sky  in  the  north-east 
quarter  of  the  heavens  exhibited  a  lu- 
minous appearance  upon  the  line  of  the 
horizon  of  a  yellow  tinge.  On  the  15th 
there  was  a  repetition  of  the  same  phe- 
nomena at  a  little  earlier  hour,  with 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  lightning,  thunder, 
and  rain  accompanied,  as  on  the  9th. 
The  morning  of  October  16  was  per- 
fectly calm,  and  there  was  a  thick  fog. 
Toward  nine  o'clock,  a  light  air  from 
the  north-east  sprung  up,  which  increased 
rapidly.  The  fog,  by  ten  o'clock,  was 
entirely  dissipated ;  black  clouds  were 
then  seen  rapidly  advancing  from  the 
north-east,  and  in  half  an  hour  print 
could  not  be  read.  The  darkness  lasted 
for  about  ten  minutes.  At  twelve  a  sec- 
ond period  of  obscurity  took  place  ;  then 
a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a  fifth,  at  in- 
tervals ;  at  half-past  four  it  was  dark  as 
midnight/ 

44  Four  distinct  accounts  of  similar 
phenomena  are  recorded  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Sewell*  as  occurring  on  July  3, 
1814  One  from  the  pen  of  an  officer 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  supposed  to  be 
Captain  Payne,  taken  from  Tulloch's 
*  Philosophical  Magazine/  describes  the 

*  A  Few  Note  on  the  Dark  Days  of  Canada* 
By  the  Hon.  Chief  Justice  Sewell.  President  of 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
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appearances  at  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands 
above  Anticosti  on  July  2d  and  3d.  A 
second  describes  what  occurred  on  the 
2d  at  Cape  Chat,  from  observations 
made  by  some  officers,  who  were  on 
board  the  transport  Sir  William  Heath- 
cott,  which  lay  the  whole  of  the  day 
at  anchor  in  the  River  St  Lawrence  at 
that  point.  The  third  contains  some 
additional  observations  respecting  the 
appearances  on  July  2,  made  on  the 
same  day  on  another  ship,  which  also 
lay  off  Cape  Chat  And  the  last  relates 
to  the  phenomena  which  were  observed 
by  the  Chief  Justice  himself  upon  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland. 

"  *  On  July  3d,  twenty  miles  from  the 
Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  the  clouds  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  rapidly  from  the 
northward ;  the  atmosphere  was  thick 
and  hazy,  and  at  night  the  darkness  ex- 
cessive. About  nine  p.  M.  a  sort  of  dust 
or  ash  ft  commenced  falling,  and  contin- 
ued during  the  night ;  toward  morning 
the  whole  atmosphere  appeared  red  and 
fiery  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  the 
moon,  then  at  the  full,  not  visible ;  the 
appearance  through  the  cabin  windows 
and  crystal  lights  singular  in  the  extreme, 
as  if  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  Are ;  the 
sea  sparkling  much,  and  in  a  manner 
not  usual  in  these  latitudes.'  On  the 
following  day  the  sea  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  ashes,  the  wind  having 
died  away  to  a  dead  calm  early  in  the 
morning. 

"  A  bucket  of  water  taken  up  looked 
as  black  as  writing-ink ;  the  ashes  '  ap- 
peared as  if  (hose  of  burnt  wood? 

"  On  July  4th  the  ashes  were  still  ob- 
served to  be  falling  in  small  quantity. 
4  The*  ashes  collected  on  deck  appeared 
to  be  those  of  burnt  wood,  but  darker 
and  more  heavy  than  the  ashes  of  a  to- 
bacco-pipe.' 

41  The  narrative  of  the  officers  who 
were  on  board  the  transport  Sir  William 
Heatbcott  states  that  on  July  2d,  1814, 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  ashes  and  sand. 
The  wind  blew  gently  from  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  third 
account  states  that  on  July  2d,  when  off 
Cape  Chat,  for  three  days  previously 
some  ashes  and  smoke  had  been  observ- 


ed, but  on  the  2d  no  appearance  of  burnt 
wood  was  seen ;  but  at  2.30  p.  m.  of 
that  day  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  a 
total  darkness  set  in,  which  continued 
until  about  sunset 

"The  Chief  Justice's  own  observa- 
tions were  as  follows :  ( July,  1814 — 
Sunday. —  A  most  extraordinary  day. 
In  the  morning,  dark,  thick  weather, 
and  fog  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  which 
increased  in  density  and  color  until  four 
o'clock  F.  m.,  at  which  hour  the  cabin 
was  entirely  dark,  and  we  dined  by 
candle-light ;  the  binnacle,  also,  was 
lighted  shortly  after.' 

"  The  relative  positions  of  the  differ- 
ent observers  at  the  time  when  the  phe- 
nomena described  in  the  preceding  par- 
agraph occurred,  shows  that  the  north- 
erly wind  which  blew  on  July  2d  car- 
ried clouds  of  ashes,  sand,  smoke,  and 
vapor  across  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  in 
a  line  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands, 
to  Cape  Chat,  and  then  by  the  westerly 
wind  which  set  in  on  the  night  of  July 
2d  across  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  and 
the  Island  of  Newfoundland  to  the  great 
banks,  and  on  July  3d  enveloped  the 
vessel  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  was 
sailing  in  the  same  obscurity  with  which 
the  other  ships  off  the  Canada  coast 
were  shrouded  on  the  preceding  day. 

41  Chief  Justice  Sewell  attributes  these 
phenomena  to  volcanic  action  rather 
than  to  an  extensive  conflagration.  He 
says :  (  As  to  the  conflagration  of  a  for- 
est, the  facts  of  which  we  are  in  pos- 
session do  not  appear  to  warrant  a  be- 
lief that  such  can  be  the  cause.  It 
seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
conflagration  of  a  forest  could  have  pro- 
duced a  mass  of  smoke  so  dense  and  so 
extensive  as  to  overspread,  as  it  did  in 
October,  1785,  the  surface  of  a  territory 
exceeding  certainly  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  probably  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  producing  at  its 
utmost  longitudinal  extremity,  and  at 
midday,  the  obscurity  of  the  darkest 
night. «  And  as  the  whole  of  the  cause 
of  this  obscurity  proceeded,  apparently, 
from  the  Labrador  country,  where  forest- 
trees  are  few  in  number,  stunted  hi  size, 
and  spread  in  isolated  patches  over  a 
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general  surface  of  rock,  it  is  the  more 
improbable.' 

"  The  Chief  Justice  inclines  to  the 
view,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  '  Dark 
Days  of  Canada '  are  to  be  attributed  to 
an  active  volcano  in  the  Labrador  Pen- 
insula, and  he  draws  attention  to  the 
coincidence  in  the  facts  stated  in  the 
several  narratives  of  the  different  ob- 
servers jquoted,  and  those  which  are 
mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  earthquake  in  1663:  (A 
Tadousac/  says  Charlevoix,  *  il  pleut  de 
la  cendre  pendant  six  heures ' — torn,  i., 
p.  867  ;  also  on  page  886,  he  adds, '  Une 
poussiere,  qui  s'eleva  fut  prise  pour  une 
fumee,  et  fit  craindre  une  embrasement 
universel.1 

"  Tadousac  was  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Saugenay  River.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice also  states  that  among  the  Indian 
tribes  on  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  traditional  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  volcano  in  the  Labrador  coun- 
try is  said  to  prevail. 

"  In  the  journal  of  a  voyage  in  the 
country  of  the  Papin&chois,  a  Mon- 
tagnais  tribe  on  Lake  Manicouagan  in 
1664,  Henry  Nouvel,  a  Jesuit  missionary, 
states  that  on  May  11th  he  arrived  at  a 
river  which  the  Indians  called  Eouakou- 
eou,  and  saw  the  effects  of  the  earth-  * 
quake  on  the  rivers,  the  water  which 
flowed  in  them  being  quite  yellow,  and 
preserving  this  color  until  they  mingled 
with  the  St  Lawrence.  The  same  ef- 
feet  was  noticed  on  the  Bersamits  River, 
and  the  Indians  dared  not  venture  on 
them  in  their  canoes. 

"  He  also  relates  that  the  earthquake 
had  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  an  In- 
dian conjuror,  named  Ouiskoupi,  that  he 
renounced  his  craft  and  gave  up  his 
medicines  to  the  missionary,  who  burnt 
them. 

"  Lieutenant  Ingall,  who  explored  the 
country  between  the  St  Maurice  and  the 
Saugenay  in  1828,  states  that  the  opinion 
very  generally  prevails,  borne  out  by 
tradition,  that  an  active  volcano  is  some- 
where in  existence  among  the  mountains 
south-east  of  the  Saugenay,  but,  he  adds, 
it  wants  the  confirmation  of  ocular  proof, 
for  not  one  of  the  Indians  who  traverse 


those  regions  in  search  of  game  have 
ever  seen  the  slightest  appearance  of 
fire  issuing  from  the  earth,  nor  did  Lieu- 
tenant Ingall  hear  of  any  scoriae  or  vit- 
rified rock  having  been  discovered  in 
the  country.  Without  doubt  the  coast 
between  Cape  Tourmente  and  Malbay 
is  frequently  troubled  with  shocks  of 
earthquakes,  but  whether  these  shocks 
are  occasioned  by  the  working  of  some 
neighboring  volcano  is  a  matter  of  mere 
speculation.  Nor  does  the  appearance 
of  the  land  bear  evidence  of  there  hav- 
ing ever  existed  a  volcano  to  the  south 
of  the  River  Saugenay,  as,  from  the  well- 
known  fertility  of  decomposed  lava  we 
should  find  a  very  different  soil  from 
that  hitherto  discovered.  If  a  volcano 
is  at  the  present  period  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tive operation,  I  should  be  much  more 
inclined  to  suppose  it  seated  among  the 
unexplored  mountains  of  the  table-land 
of  Labrador,  to  the  north-east -of  the 
Saugenay  or  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

44  In  October,  1785,  the  obscurity  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  on  one  side 
Fredericton,  New  Brunswick,  and  on 
the  other  Montreal.  A  ship,  the  Ada- 
mant, was,  on  the  morning  of  October 
16th,  off  the  end  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
costL  There  it  was  then  clear  weather ; 
but  toward  the  west  the  ship's  company 
saw  a  heavy  black  cloud,  and  by  twelve 
on  the  same  day  had  sailed  into  it,  and 
very  shortly  afterward  found  themselves 
in  darkness. 

44  In  1828  Captain  F.  H.  Baddely,  R. 
E.,  was  engaged  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment in  exploring  the  Saugenay  coun- 
try, and  in  his  Report,  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  he  states  that  Malbay 
or  Murray  Bay,  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
ninety  miles  below  Quebec,  has  long 
been  remarkable  for  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes. 

44  The  number  of  earthquakes  which 
have  visited  Canada  since  its  discovery 
by  Europeans  has  been  at  least  twenty- 
nine  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
enumeration  falls  far  short  of  the  actual 
occurrences  of  this  phenomenon.  .  Re- 
specting the  fire  mountain  of  the  Nas-  - 
quapees  north  of  Lake  Manicouagan, 
about  two  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
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too  little  is  known  to  assert  positively 
that  it  is  an  active  volcano.  The  name 
is  suggestive,  although  it  is  probable  that, 
from  the  long  intercourse  between  many 
families  of  this  people  and  the  fur-trad- 
ers, such  a  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country  would  have  been  known  to  them. 

"  Lake  Manicouagan  was  visited  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary  in  1604,  but  although 
he  mentions  the  earthquakes,  he  does 
not  allude  to  the  Are  mountain. 

14  Assuming  there  existed  in  the  great 
peninsula  of  Labrador  no  other  combus- 
tible material  besides  the  stunted  trees, 
there  would  be  good  ground  for  attrib- 
uting the  *  Dark  days  of  Canada '  to 
some  other  agency  than  that  of  burning 
vegetable  matter ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  the  country  is  almost  everywhere 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  lichens  and 
mosses  where  these  have  not  been  burnt, 
and  that  they  are  even  better  adapted, 
when  dry,  to  bum  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  afford,  during  their  com- 
bustion, a  greater  cloud  of  smoke  than 
forest-trees,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
precise  element  for  producing  the  phe- 
nomena of  smoke  and  ashes  existed  in 
the  Labrador  Peninsula  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Dry  caribou  moss  burns  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  as  we  found  to  our 
cost ;  it  also  emits  dense  volumes  of 
smoke,  and  leaves  behind  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ash  and  charcoal.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  table-land  of 
the  Labrador  Peninsula  was  covered 
with  forest  centuries  ago,  for  the  mission- 
ary before  mentioned,  Henri  Nouvel, 
states  that  an  Oumamiois  chief  told  him 
that  in  the  country  north  of  Lake  Mani- 
couagan the  trees  were  very  small,  and 
there  was  no  birch-bark  to  make  canoes. 
The  whole  of  the  burnt  country  through 
which  we  passed  is  still  covered  with 
charcoal  and  ashes,  where  sand  forms 
the  substratum ;  from  the  rocks  they 
have  been  washed  away  by  rains,  but 
on  the  sandy  flats  they  form  still  a  black 
cake.  The  occurrence  of  sulphur  in  the 
ashes,  as  described  by  the  writer  in  the 
1  Quebec  Gazette '  of  Oct  27,  1785,  is 
problematical. 

"  After  having  witnessed  the  combus- 
tion of  caribou  moss  on  a  large  scale, 


and  the  appearance  of  the  burnt  coun- 
try on  the  borders  of  the  table-land  of 
Labrador,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  '  Dark  Days  of  Canada '  were 
the  result  of  a  vast  conflagration  in  the 
interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula,  and 
that  the  materials  which  assisted  most 
in  feeding  the  fires  were  the  lichens  and 
mosses  which  grow  in  such  rich  and  ex- 
traordinary luxuriance  and  beauty  in 
that  desolate  country.  The  smoke  aris- 
ing from  a  fire  made  of  this  material  is 
very  dense,  the  air  is  filled  with  fine  dust, 
while  the  charcoal  that  remains  behind 
covers  the  soil  with  a  mantle  of  black.'1 
The  return  journey  was  as  full  of  ex- 
citement as  one  could  wish.  Running 
the  rapids,  up  which  they  could  not  pad- 
dle, was  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
cut, "  Shooting  down  the  Nipisis,"  shows 
how  it  was  done,  and  what  might  have 
been  the  results  had  not  clear  heads  and 
steady  hands  managed  the  tiny  craft 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   SKATING   CARNIVAL. 

MRS.  BOWEN  was  again  a  happy 
woman.  We  will  not  do  her  the 
injustice  to  say  that  she  had  forgotten 
her  brother,  who  had  cherished  her  more 
tenderly  than  ever  her  husband  would 
cherish  her,  admiring  and  indulging  her 
in  a  way  that  had  fostered  even  her 
gratitude — she  had  not  forgotten  Ward  1 
Oh,  no !  there  was  not  a  day  that  she 
did  not  drop  some  tear  to  his  memory, 
while  the  awful  manner  of  his  death 
afflicted  her  with  a  frightened,  unpleasant 
consciousness  which  never  entirely  left 
her.  "If  only  he  had  not  committed 
suicide  I" — and  she  wept  in  the  daylight 
and  shuddered  in  the  dark,  feeling  never 
quite  so  gay  and  at  ease  as  she  had  done 
before  that  calamity.  But,  comparatively, 
she  was  a  happy  woman.  Mr.  Bowen 
was  reinstated  in  business,  doing  well — 
exceedingly  well — and  had  bought  a 
still  finer  house  than  their  former  one, 
high  up  on  the  Avenue,  bad  furnished 
it  "  charmingly,"  and  had  recalled  her 
from  that  dreary  banishment,  back  to 
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her  own  beautiful  world  of  New  York, 
with  her  visiting- list  reestablishing  it- 
self, and  money,  ad  libitum,  with  which 
to  go  shopping.  Her  brother  had  been 
dead  a  year,  and  she  was  to  take  off 
those  black  garments,  and  clothe  herself 
in  robes  not  quite  so  gloomy.  Much 
discrimination  could  be  shown  in  the 
flelection  of  second-mourning.  She  was 
almost  as  youthful  and  pretty  as  ever  in 
those  soft,  black  and  white  things,  and 
lilac,  and  lavender.  It  gave  just  that 
shade  of  pensiveness  which  made  her 
child-like  beauty  most  touching  —  as 
painters  love  to  depict  fair  flowers  half 
in  shadow. 

We  have  hitherto  mentioned  the  ease 
of  conscience  with  which  Mr.  Bowen 
slipped  the  largest  load  of  guilt  on  to 
shoulders  powerless  to  repel  it;  and 
with  what  admirable  suavity  he  pereuad- , 
ed  his  friends  that  his  sins  were  only 
mistakes  of  judgment,  or  rather  of  cir- 
cumstance, and  that,  really,  his  business 
talents  were  not  such  as  should  be 
hidden  in  a  napkin. 

Three  months  had  not  elapsed  after 
the  failure  before  a  most  favorable  com- 
promise had  been  effected ;  money  had 
been  loaned  "  the  surviving  partner," 
and  he  soon  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
business,  with  none  to  make  him  afraid. 
Some  few  of  his  former  friends,  like  Mr. 
Arnold,  continued  to  treat  him  coldly ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  broker  was  more 
than  satisfied.  Even  Mr.  Arnold's  judg- 
ment had  been  less  severe,  after  he  was 
paid  Bixty  cents  on  the  dollar,  with  the 
assurance  that,  although  no  longer  legally 
responsible,  Mr.  Bowen  held  himself 
bound,  in  honor,  to  pay  a  hundred  cents, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  prospered 
to  do  so. 

So  great  an  art  had  Mr.  Bowen  of 
placing  himself  always  in  the  right,  that 
none  thought  of  criticising  his  taste  in 
buying  himself  a  new  establishment,  and 
dashing  out  with  more  than  his  former 
splendor,  before  the  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar  actually  were  paid.  His 
creditors,  glad  to  see  him  "  recovering 
himself,"  looked  confidently  forward  to 
the  time  when  his  credit  should  be  fully 
redeemed,  and  when  they,  too,  should 


rejoice  in  the   full  discharge  of  their 
compounded  claims. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  little 
secret  about  his  present  rapid  success. 
When  the  assets  of  the  firm  were  turned 
over  to  the  creditors,  there  were  certain 
investments  in  two  newly-formed  petro- 
leum companies,  made  by  Ward  Tunne- 
cliffc,  from  means  of  his  own.  These 
at  the  final  settlement  were  withheld 
from  the  list  of  assets,  as  being  neither 
the  firm's  property,  nor  as  possessing  any 
real  value.  The  creditors  knew  nothing 
of  them,  and,  it  is  possible  if  they  had, 
they  would  have  taken  no  account  of 
them,  as  the  two  companies  were  then 
merely  and  purely  an  experiment.  The 
shares,  if  put  upon  the  market  then 
would  have  sold  for  much  less  than 
they  had  actually  cost  Hence,  and  for 
other  reasons,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bowen  kept 
discreetly  silent  about  thein.  Of  course 
Mr.  Tunnecliffe's  sister,  being  his  nearest 
relative,  was  his  heir. 

After  the  compromise  was  effected, 
some  time  late  in  the  summer,  it  chanced 
that  those  two  petroleum  companies' 
stock  suddenly  rose  immensely.  Mr. 
Bowen  still  said  nothing  about  his  wife* 8 
share  in  this  good  fortune.  Before  sell- 
ing out,  he  saw  fit  to  pay  a  visit  of  in- 
spection to  the  oil  regions,  when,  finding 
the  property  really  extremely  valuable, 
and  the  companies  already  beginning  to 
pay  large  dividends,  he  went  home,  well 
satisfied  to  keep  the  stock.  Mrs.  Bowen, 
by  her  agent,  drew  her  dividends; 
Aladdin's  palace  was  bought  and  the 
Genii  of  the  lamp  established  therein. 
Mrs.  Bowen  only  had  to  rub  the  lamp 
once  in  six  months,  and  the  Genii  would 
be  sure  to  appear. 

So  much  for  the  lately  embarrassed 
gentleman's  present  prospects.  It  be- 
came daily  more  apparent  to  him  that 
his  brother-in-law  had  been  a  great  fool 
to  take  so  dark  a  view  of  their  little 
misfortunes ;  if  Ward  had  been  less  rash, 
he  might  have  owned  the  lamp,  and 
been  living  in  comfort  and  splendor,  in- 
stead of  making  food  for  fishes.  Yet, 
there  was  this  to  be  remembered — and 
it  softened  the  regret  he  felt  at  the  . 
young  man's  folly — if  Ward  had  had  a 
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voice  in  matters,  those  profitable  shares 
would  have  been  divided  among  the 
creditors,  and  they  would  now  be  enjoy- 
ing the  magical  lamp  1  Perhaps  it  was 
best  as  it  was. 

But  why,  even  as  the  brother-in-law 
assured  himself  of  this,  smiling  inwardly, 
did  the  smile  turn  to  a  cold  chill  ?  Why 
did  he,  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be 
troubled  with  a  nerve,  start,  and  glance 
about,  while  a  wet  and  frozen  hand 
seemed  to  reach  out  and  touch  his 
breast  ? 

Mrs.  Bowen  and  Maud  Arnold  were 
great  friends,  nowadays.  As  soon  as 
the  former  returned  to  the  city,  and  let 
her  abiding-place  be  known,  Maud  had 
gone  to  her.  She  had  her  parents'  con- 
sent to  this,  though  not  their  approval. 
If  they  had  denied  her  request  to  renew 
the  friendship,  she  might  have  openly 
rebelled,  for  those  long  months  of  winter 
which  had  brought  so  pleasant  a  change 
for  Susie,  had  been  less  prosperous  to 
Maud.  Her  whole  mind  was  occupied 
with  one  illusion,  or  what  her  friends 
treated  as  such.  She  felt  that  unless 
she  had  a>  confidante,  who  sympathized 
and  believed  with  her,  she  should  indeed 
go  mad.  She  only  too  painfully  under- 
stood that  it  was  already  hinted  that  she 
was  touched  with  an  aberration  of  mind. 

So  powerful  had  been  her  own  con- 
viction that  Ward  was  alive,  and  not 
far  from  her,  that  she  had  over-persuaded 
her  father  and  Mr.  Bowen  to  search  out 
the  pilot  of  the  (Mden,  and  each  separate 
person  who  had  seen  Ward  throw  him- 
self into  the  river,  and  sift  their  testimony 
more  closely  even  than  had  been  done 
at  the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Nothing 
was  elicited  npon  which  the  lightest 
hope  could  be  hung.  The  story  was, 
and  remained  in  all  its  few  details,  as  it 
has  been  told.  A  man,  without  his  hat, 
of  a  height  and  build  corresponding  with 
young  Tunnecliffe's,  had  walked  out  of 
the  gentlemen's  cabin,  at  that  moment 
unoccupied,  stepped  over  the  chains,  and 
leaped  into  the  river.  He  had  never 
risen  to  the  surface;  he  could  not  have 
been  rescued,  for  dozens  of  eyes  were 
watching,  and  there  were  no  small  boats 
out,  nor  could  there  be,  in  that  drifting, 
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dangerous  ice.  Immediately  after,  Tun- 
necliffe's hat  and  coat  were  found  in  the 
cabin ;  he  was  known  to  have  gone  on 
the  boat,  for  the  ticket-agent  on  the  New 
York  side  remembered  him ;  he  was  not 
known  to  have  left  it,  except  in  the 
manner  described — he  had  never  been 
'  seen  or  heard  from  since,  by  any  one 
but  this  young  lady  who  clung  to  her 
statement  with  such  strange  obstinacy. 

The  inquiries  made  to  satisfy  Maud 
were  as  private  as  possible,  for  her  pa- 
rents were  naturally  sensitive  about  hav- 
ing her  morbid  fancy  become  known. 
Still  dissatisfied  and  urgent,  she  insisted 
upon  Mr.  Arnold's  secretly  employing  two 
detectives  to  search  the  city  for  the  miss- 
ing man.  This  he  did,  or  pretended  to 
do,  in  the  hope  of  quieting  her,  until 
her  mind  should  have  time  to  recover 
its  tone.  Whether  these  detectives  did 
or  did  not  perform  their  duty,  the.  tid- 
ings for  which  Maud  waited,  day  after 
day,  never  came.  She  grew  more  pale 
and  listless  with  each  succeeding  week,, 
indifferent  to  every  thing,  yet  always*, 
with  that  strange,  bright,  eager  look  of 
the  eyes,  piercing  through  those  on. 
whom  her  glance  fell.  Many  evenings,, 
at  twilight,  she  would  take  her  seat  by. 
a  front  window,  and  there  watch  the 
sidewalk  until  bed-time.  Although  not 
permitted  to  go  again  to  the  Park,  with- 
out company,  she  asked  to  go  nearly 
every  day,  when  the  weather  permitted, 
and  to  win  the  privilege  she  would  con- 
sent to  skate,  or  take  any  other  prescrib- 
ed exercise,  though  her  friends  knew 
that  her  brain  was  filled  with  the  secret 
thought  that  she  might  again  meet  the 
phantom  visitor. 

Very  late  in  February  there  came  a 
cold  term  which  placed  the  lake  in  finer 
condition  for  skating  than  it  had  been 
previously.  A  carnival  was  talked  of 
and  decided  upon.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  of  those  out-door  festivals  held  in 
America,  and  attracted  large  crowds  of. 
spectators  as  well  as  active  participants. 
The  afternoon  was  as  cold  and  brilliant 
as  the  most  zealous  devotee  of  the  art 
could  have  desired ;.  the  throng  upon 
the  ice  was  novel  and  gorgeous  to  look 
upon,  the  skaters  being  all  in  costume, 
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and  the  dresses  generally  of  the  gayest 
colors.  George  Arnold,  Maud's  cousin, 
prided  himself  upon  his  skill  on  the 
ice,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
Maud  had  promised  to  go  with  him,  on 
this  occasion,  and  in  character.  In  the 
carriage  which  conveyed  them  to  the 
Park  were  two  or  three  older  relatives, 
who  were  to  observe  a  duennaship  from 
the  shore. 

Miss  Arnold  was  an  elegant  skater, 
if  not  as  proficient  as  some  in  this  fasci- 
nating accomplishment  Her  slender, 
supple  figure,  and  movements  full  of 
ease,  always  attracted  admiration. 
George,  with  boyish  enthusiasm,  had 
dressed  himself  in  a  costly  suit  of  green 
velvet  and  silver,  supposed  to  represent 
Endymion,  though  he  had  to  explain  to 
all  inquiring  friends  what  character  it 
was  expected  to  support  He  bad  in- 
sisted that  Maud  should*play  the  part  of 
Diana,  and  as  Diana  she  came,  but  it  was 
as  her  serene  ladyship  under  a  cloud.  Her 
dress  of  gray  poplin  was  edged  with 
silver,  and  in  front  of  heV  little  gray 
cap  was  a  silver  crescent;  over  her 
shoulder  appeared  the  legendary  quiver 
filled  with  shining  arrows,  and  in  her 
hand  she  held  a  little  bow.  In  her  pale- 
ness and  her  calmness  she  looked  very 
like  the  goddess;  all  this  gayety  was 
something  apart  from  her  own  individu- 
ality ;  she  was  amongst,  but  not  of  it ; 
she  had  only  come  to  please  George,  and 
— perhaps — to  discover  him  somewhere 
in  the  fantastic  crowd.  Alas,  for  Maud  1 
into  this  one  wild,  delusive  dream  had 
her  life  resolved  itself  1  She  looked 
sweet  and  sad  as  Diana's  self,  and 
George  was  proud  of  her  as  he  led  her 
out  upon  the  lake,  which  was  filled  with 
skaters  before  their  arrival.  The  ice 
was  in  its  greatest  possible  perfection ; 
gay  laughter  and  merry  shouts  rung  on 
the  sharp  air ;  George  tired  his  cousin 
out  in  a  little  while ;  but  not  having  in 
the  least  fatigued  himself,  he  left  her  in 
a  chair  near  the  shore,  and  went  off  to 
•execute  some  of  his  particularly  difficult 
'feats. 

Miss  Arnold  quietly  watched  the  con- 
stantly changing  scene  before  her.  She 
•had  thrown  a  thin  gray  vail  over  her 


face  to  protect  herself  somewhat  from 
the  admiring  attention  she  received  from 
passers-by.  All  sorts  of  people  flitted 
and  glided  over  the  polished  floor  in 
front  of  her — awkward  but  happy  Teu- 
tons, roBy  and  fat,  in  their  native  skat- 
ing dress,  fairies,  princes,  Atalantas,  all 
the  usual  variety  and  sameness  of  like 
occasions.  For  a  time  she  was  amused. 
But  the  great  grief  which  was  so  swiftly 
withering  her  youth  asserted  itself  even 
here.  She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  frozen 
lake,  and  as  she  gazed,  it  seemed  to 
break  up,  groan,  drift  and  crash,  while 
amidst  its  shivered  fragments  she  saw  a 
struggling  form.  So  lost  was  she  in 
this  terrible  work  of  her  fancy  that  she 
was  about  to  start  up  with  a  shriek, 
when  the  tone  of  a  woman's  voice,  who 
was  passing  her,  arrested  and  called  her 
to  the  present  That  voice !  she  knew 
it  in  a  moment — it  was  the  French  girl's. 
A  couple  were  gliding  by,  quite  near, 
but  so  absorbed  in  each  other  that  they 
had  not  observed  Maud ;  they  were  al- 
ready so  far  past  that  she  could  not 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  faces,  but  she 
knew  the  chattering  accents,*  the  slim 
waist,  the  short  foot  and  the  black, 
braided  hair  of  Antoinette.  In  an  in- 
stant every  faculty  of  Maud's  was  on 
the  alert.  She  had  in  her  pocket  a 
black  silk  mask,  which  she  now  put  on, 
doubling  her  vail  over  her  face,  and 
awaiting  the  return  of  the  two,  who 
were  skating  slowly,  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. Presently  they  turned  about 
and  repassed  her.  Yes,  it  was  Antoi- 
nette, dressed  as  "Lafitte  du Itegiment" 
Maud  was  sure  of  it,  though  the  girl 
also  wore  a  mask.  They  came  so  close 
that  she  distinctly  recognized  the  bird- 
like chatter,  sweet,  but  not  soulful,  and 
saw  the  little,  dark  hand  pressing  her 
companion's  arm,  as  she  looked  up  at 
him  while  she  spoke. 

At  first  Maud  thought  she  would 
speak  to  her  at  once,  asking  her  to  step 
aside  with  her  a  few  moments,  when  she 
would  wring  from  her,  in  the  name  of 
the  dead,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
story  she  had  told.  Nothing  but  the 
presence  of  the  stranger  prevented  her 
calling  Antoinette  by  name.  She  debated 
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within  herself  how  best  to  arrest 
the  girl  without  including  her  compan- 
ion. In  the  mean  time  the  two  went 
slowly  <5n,  turned,  and  came  back  for 
the  second  time.  It  was  evidently  not 
skating,  nor  the  scene  around  them, 
which  absorbed  them ;  they  were  con- 
versing hastily  and  eagerly,  paying  no 
heed  to  what  was  passing. 

In  her  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  person 
who  accompanied  Antoinette,  Maud,  for 
the  first  time  looked  attentively  at  him. 
He  was  quite  small  and  slender,  and 
wore  a  domino,  probably  for  purposes 
of  concealment ;  but  Maud  was  certain, 
after  a  moment1*  observation,  that  he  was 
Mr.  Randolph.  She  had  no  intimation 
of  his  being  in  the  city;  nevertheless,  she 
felt  sure  of  its  being  him.  Her  first 
emotion  was  fear  lest  he,  in  turn,  should 
recognize  her. 

41 1  wish  I  was  back  in  the  carriage," 
she  thought,  looking  after  her  escort ;  but 
George,  though  not  far  distant,  was 
drawing  marvelous  spread-eagles  on  the 
ice,  and  did  not  observe  her  signals. 
Second  thoughts  assured  her  that  to  call 
her  cousin  would  be  to  attract  attention 
and  recognition,  for  George  was  well 
known  to  Mr.  Randolph.  That  the 
Southerner  had  come  to  the  Park  in  the 
hope  or  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her, 
she  believed.  Yet  her  dread  and  dislike 
of  him  were  scarcely  so  strong  as  that 
wish  of  hers  to  have  another  conversa- 
tion with  the  French  girl ;  so  she  sat  still, 
with  a  quickened  pulse,  trying  to  decide 
upon  what  course  to  pursue. 

Slowly  they  passed  by,  without  turn- 
ing their  heads  in  her  direction,  went 
farther  on  and  were  lost  amid  the 
throng. 

44  They  will  not  leave  the  lake  so 
early ;  I  wish  I  could  trace  that  girl  to 
her  home.  If  I  could  but  get  her  ad- 
dress I  should  pay  her  a  visit  to-morrow," 
mused  Maud.  "  Why  are  those  two  to- 
gether?" was  the  question  which  next 
suggested  itself,  and  so  pertinent  was 
this  as  to  arouse,  the  more  she  dwelt 
upon  it,  vague  suspicions,  which,  while 
she  could  not  shape  them,  would  not  be 
driven  away.  Her  cousin  came  up  to 
ask  if  she  would  not  skate  again. 
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"  You'll  take  cold  if  you  sit  still  so 
long,  Maud." 

"  No,  George,  I  like  it  here.  Fm  not 
at  all  cold  ;  I  have  a  good  view  of  the 
people,  while  I  can  be  quiet  myself." 

With  a  mock  gesture  of  adoration, 
young  Endymion  glided  away,  leaving 
Diana  to  her  solitary  mood.  Suddenly, 
another  figure,  among  the  skaters,  drew 
her  gaze,  as  it  did  that  of  many  others. 
It  was  that  of  a  man,  tall  and  lithe, 
dressed  in  a  novel  and  appropriate  cos- 
tume, representing  the  god  Uller,  dis- 
tinguished, in  the  legends  of  the  North, 
for  the  brightness  and  strength  of  his  ar- 
rows, and  the  swiftness' of  his  skates. 
His  long  yellow  hair  flowed  down  his 
back  in  a  torrent,  and  his  long  yellow 
beard  glittered  with  frost  as  if  his  breath 
had  frozen  upon  it  His  garments  spark- 
led in  the  sunshine  with  a  thousand 
little  froBt-points,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
ice  upon  his  helmet ;  a  steel  visor  con- 
cealed  his  face.  He,  like  Maud,  had  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows,  but  of  giant  size, 
and  he  carried  an  immense  bow.  Wher- 
ever he  moved  he  attracted  universal  re- 
gard, not  more  on  account  of  the  splen- 
dor and  originality  of  his  costume  than 
the  grace  and  skill  of  his  movements. 

As  Maud  watched  him,  the  eager 
look  leaped  to  her  eyes ;  she  bent  for- 
ward, gazing  intently.  Ward  Tunne- 
cliffe  had  once  been  unrivaled  as  a  skater. 
Often  had  she,  the  previous  winter,  fol- 
lowed his  graceful  movements  with 
admiration ;  something  now  in  the  form 
and  motions  of  the  stranger,  brought 
back  his  image  with  strange  vividness. 
The  old  mad  fancy  came  upon  her.  She 
started  up,  with  a  low  cry,  which  drew 
the  eyes  of  several  persons  upon  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  are  you  ill  P  they  be- 
gan to  question  her. 

uIt  is  nothing,"  she  said,  sinking 
back  in  her  chair.  "  I  was  calling  a 
friend ;  but  I  see  that  I  am  mistaken." 

A  sort  of  cunning,  not  native  to  her 
mind,  now  actuated  her  to  repress  her 
excitement,  and  to  await  some  further 
revelation.  We  call  it  cunning,  but  it 
was  the  artifice  of  a  loving  heart,  eager 
to  verier  its  presentiments — or,  was  it  the 
subtle  instinct  which  is  sometimes  given 
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to  the  insane  ?  Her  Mends,  could  they 
have  seen  her  flushed  cheek,  and  wild, 
brilliant  eye,  while  they  read  what  was 
passing  in  her  thoughts,  would  have  said 
it  was  the  latter.  For  a  long  time  she 
watched  the  solitary  skater,  who  spoke 
to  no  one,  and  to  whom  none  spoke. 
The  sun  descended  on  that  short  Feb- 
ruary afternoon. 

"  Cousin  Maud,  they  say  it  is  time 
for  us  to  go  home.  Aunt  is  tired  and 
hungry,  and  she  is  afraid  you  will  take 
cold." 

"  Well  Fm  neither  tired  nor  hungry, 
George,  and  not  at  all  chilly.  I  would 
like  to  stay  for  a  little  while  after  dark, 
to  see  the  illumination.  Go  and  ask 
mother  if  wo  may  stay.  We  can  return 
by  the  cars ;  and  we  will  promise  to  be 
at  home  before  eight." 

"  Good  for  you,  cousin  Maud.  It  will 
be  jolly  to  stop  a  couple  of  hours  longer/' 
and  he  sped  away,  well  pleased  with  his 
errand. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  mil  splen- 
dor as  the  sun  went  down.  A  silver ' 
radiance  blent  with  the  rosy  flush  of  sun- 
set, filling  the  twilight  with  a  rich  bloom 
which  would  have  made  the  glare  of  the 
calcium-light  impertinent  The  officials 
had  the  good  taste  to  defer  the  illumina- 
tion for  a  brief  time. 

No  sooner  had  George  departed  on 
his  errand  than  Maud  arose  and  Btruck 
out  across  the  lake  toward  the  flying 
figure  whose  long  yellow  locks  and  glitter- 
ing garb  she  had  not  for  an  instant 
lost  sight  of  She  could  not  have  over- 
taken him,  but  that  he  turned  and 
glided  in  her  direction.  The  full  moon 
shone  against  the  silver  crescent  in  her 
cap ;  she  had  removed  her  mask,  and 
her  face,  white  and  impassioned,  with 
its  intent,  eager  eyes,  was  plainly  reveal- 
ed. Before  the  god-hunter,  with  his  bow 
and  arrows,  reached  her,  he  faltered  in 
his  course,  turned  and  shot  off  in  anoth- 
er direction.  It  might  have  been  ac- 
cidental, but  to  Maud  it  was  evidence 
that  he  wished  to  avoid  her.  She  fol- 
lowed after  him.  He,  not  aware  of  being 
pursued,  did  not  exert  himself  to  distance 
her,  but  swept  along  easily,  as  if  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  movement;   yet  it  re- 


quired all  her  strength  to  overtake  him. 
When  she  was  almost  by  his  side  she 
called  out  pleadingly, 

"  Ward  r  • 

The  hunter  looked  behind  him  at  his 
girlish  pursuer ;  then,  as  if  satisfied 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  she 
spoke,  resumed  his  way,  but  at  greater 
speed. 

"  Ward  1"  she  called  again,  more  loud- 
ly, in  a  voice  full  of  terror  lest  he  should 
not  heed  or  hear  her.  u  Wait  one  mo- 
ment for  me." 

The  hunter  sped  on  more  swiftly, 
and  she  sped  after  him.  Forgetful  that 
others  might  wonder  at  what  they  saw, 
oblivious  of  every  thing  but  that  he  was 
again  eluding  her,  she  followed  on  with 
a  speed  which  surprised  herself;  specta- 
tors began  to  think  that  this  was  a  trial 
of  skill  between  the  superb  hunter  and 
this  slender,  beautiful  Dian,  and  paused 
to  look  after  them  as  they  shot  by. 
Half-way  around  the  lake  the  strange 
chase  went  on,  when  Maud  was  again 
by  the  hunter's  side.  She  stretched  oat 
her  hand  and  grasped  his  arm. 

"  You  can  not  deceive  me,  Ward ;  I 
know  you.  I  always  know  you,  no  mat- 
ter what  shape  you  take.  Only  tell  me, 
whether  you  are  dead  or  alive  1  If  it 
be  yot«,  Ward,  or  only  your  spirit,  I  care 
not,  so  that  you  will  not  avoid  me  thus. 
I  want  you  to  forgive  me.  for  that  cruel 
note  which  I  wrote  you.  Indeed,  indeed,  it 
was  not  because  you  were  in  trouble — I 
did  not  know  of  that — it  was  because 
that  French  girl  told  me  that  you  were 
bound,  in  honor,  to  her  /" 

All  this  time  they  were  speeding 
along,  side  by  side,  he,  as  if  he  heard 
her  not,  she  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  forc- 
ing out  her  words  passionately  with  the 
purpose  to  say  them  and  to  make  him 
hear  them. 

"Ward,"  she  continued,  finding  he 
would  not  speak,  "  I  shall  not  be  long 
away  from  you.  I  am  dying  of  grief. 
My  friends  know  this  thing  is  killing 
me.  If  I  had  not  been  so  harsh  to  you, 
I  could  have  borne  it  better.  Oh,  my 
God,"  she  added,  softly,  to  herself,  u  he 
can  not  speak  to  me,  or  he  would  1  It 
is  his  ghost,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  it 
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No,  no,  your  shadow  is  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  substance  of  this  world/' 
and  she  began  to  moan  and  sob  as  she 
clung  to  his  arm,  still  flying  oyer  the 
ice  with  her  silent  companion. 

By  this  time  they  were  opposite  the 
chair  which  Maud  had  occupied.  Sud- 
denly the  hunter  turned,  and  with  a  firm 
grasp  detached  her  hold  from  his  arm, 
and  forced  her  into  her  chair. 

"  My  ring  !"  cried  Maud,  as  the  moon- 
light glanced  like  fire  from  a  ring  on  the 
little  finger  of  the  hand  which  gently, 
but  forcibly,  held  her  down. 

Then,  at  last,  her  companion  spoke, 
in  a  cold,  low  voice  which  was  familiar 
and  yet  strange  to  her. 

44  Maud  Arnold,  you  wrong  yourself 
and  others  who  love  you,  by  this  mad 
fancy  which  you  are  nursiug.  Ward 
Tunnecliffe  has  gone  to  that 

'  Undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns.1 

You  can  not  bring  him  back.  Are  there 
not  others  who  can  take  his  place  ?  If 
he  could  see  you  thus,  he  would  be 
pained.  Think  no  more  of  him ;  follow 
your  present  duty ;  be  what  you  ought 
to  be." 

A  darkness  came  before  her  eyes ;  she 
knew  that  he  was  leaving  her,  but  be- 
fore she  had  recovered  the  will  which 
his  touch  had  rendered  powerless,  the 
phantom  skater  had  glided  away,  and 
was  lost  in  the  throng. 

The  hand  which  had  touched  hers 
was  as  cold  as  death  itself,  but  not  more 
cold  than  her  own,  when  George  came 
back,  and  she  laid  it  on  his. 

u  Unbind  my  skates,  cousin ;  I  feel 
faint  and  tired,  and  must  go  home,  after 
all  If  the  carriage  has  not  gone  yet, 
I  will  go  home  in  that,  and  you  can  stay 
here  if  you  wish." 

The  carriage  had  not  gone ;  in  a  few 
minutes  Maud  was  on  her  way  back  to 
her  chamber,  which  she  did  not  leave 
for  many  weary  weeks  thereafter.  A 
recurrence  of  the  brain-fever  of  which 
she  had  had  a  slight  attack  the  previous 
winter  caused  her  old  doctor  to  shake  his 
head, — and  still  more  gravely  he  shook 
it,  when  the  fever  had  passed  away, 
and  it  was  known  what  a  wreck  it  left 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

A   PLAN   UNFOLDING. 

It  was  a  moonlit  February  evening, 
only  a  night  or  two  after  the  great  car- 
nival, that  David  Duncan,  the  cabinet- 
maker, sat  at  the  tea-table  with  his  land- 
lady. The  neat  but  dingy  room  con- 
trasted illy  with  the  pure  splendor  of  the 
outer  scene  of  which  he  had  a  glimpse 
through  the  undrawn  curtain.  The  food 
upon  his  plate  was  almost  un tasted,  as 
he  idly  played  with  his  cup,  staring  out 
of  the  window  with  a  preoccupied  air. 

"You  don't  eat  nothin',  nowadays, 
David.  I  declare,  it  goes  ag'in  my  con- 
science, to  charge  you  for  victuals,  when 
you  don't  touch  'em." 

The  widow  looked  really  troubled,  as 
she  said  this.  Mr.  Duncan  had  made 
his  home  with  her  so  long,  and  bad 
always  been  so  considerate  toward  her, 
and  such  an  excellent  young  man,  that 
she  regarded  him  more  as  a  friend  than 
a  boarder.  He  had  broken  off  that  bad 
habit  of  staying  out  of  nights,  and  had, 
latterly,  seemed  to  be  in  better  spirits  and 
health  than  when  he  first  came  to  her ; 
it  pained  her  to  see  him  again  losing  his 
appetite  and  wearing  that  absent,  mel- 
ancholy look ;  and  in  her  simple  mind 
she  turned  over  a  plan  for  getting  him 
out  of  his  lonely  ways. 

"  He  stays  too  much  in  his  room  of 
evenings;  he  needs  company  to  'liven 
him  up.  He  works  too  hard,  and  reads 
too  much,  and  don't  see  enough  of  the 
girls,"  she  thought.  "  Young  men  of 
his  age  ought  to  be  fond  of  female  so- 
ciety— it's  natur',and  I  don't  believe  in 
goin'  ag'in  naturV'  Now,  at  least,  she 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  to  try  arti- 
fice to  get  her  boarder  out  of  his  forlorn 
ways,  and  it  was  with  a  purpose  that 
she  made  the  remark  she  did,  on  that 
particular  evening. 

David  looked  at  her  with  a  pleasant 
but  melancholy  smile. 

44  Don't  let  your  conscience  trouble 
you  on  that  score,  Mrs.  Farwell.  I  shall 
recover  from  my  fit  of  the  blues  in  a  few 
days  and  then  I  shall  eat  twice  as  much  as 
I  ought,  which  will  balance  the  account" 

44 1  don't  know  about  that    You  ain't 
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never  no  great  eater.  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  if  I  was  your  mother,  I  should  be 
concerned  about  you.  You  work  too 
hard,  and  «you  don't  go  out  enough. 
After  bein'  shet  up  in  that  close  shop  all 
day,  that  smells  of  paint  and  varnish, 
you  ought  to  stir  'round  more  of  even- 
in's.  Young  folks  need  amusement. 
Now,  David,  I  tell  you,  candidly,  I'd 
like  to  see  you  makin'  up  to  some  nice, 
likely  girl.  You've  got  enough  laid  up, 
I  know,  to  keep  a  wife  as  she  ought  to 
be  kept;  and  well-behaved,  honest  young 
men,  like  you,  are  not  so  plenty  that 
they  can  afford  to  shet  themselves  up. 
They're  mighty  skase,  I  tell  you." 

Duncan  laughed. 

"  Well,  Mra  Farwell,  you  pick  me 
out  a  wife,  will  you  *" 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  to  find 
how  to  take  him  ;  he  wa9  given,at  times, 
to  sarcasm,  as  well  as  to  saying  fine 
things  which  she  hardly  understood. 

u  Be  you  in  earnest  r" 

"  I've  no  objections  to  your  selecting 
the  lady,  though  I  reserve  the  right  of 
refusal  if  she  don't  please,  Mrs.  Farwell." 

u  Well,  now,  of  all  things  1  I'm 
real  pleased,  and  I'll  set  to  work  at  once 
—-though  I'm  no  match-maker.  I  know 
several  smart,  pretty  girls  that  would  be 
a  downright  help  to  a  man,  instead  of  a 
henderance." 

44  That's  what  I  want  I  want  a  wo- 
man to  love  me,  Mrs.  Farwell — to  love 
me,  for  myself — not  because  I  can  make 
a  good  living  for  her,  or  save  her  from 
work.  She  must  be  young  and  modest 
— pure  in  heart  as  a  lily,  and  she  must 
have  the  capacity  for  loving  wonderfully 
developed.  As  for  the  rest  I  don't  care; 
she  may  be  too  poor  to  get  herself  the 
wedding-bonnet — the  poorer  the  better  I" 

"How  you  do  go  on,  sometimes, 
about  the  rich,  Mr.  Duncan  1  Don't  you 
think  that  rich  people  are  just  as  apt  to 
be  good  as  poor  ones  ?" 

44 1  think  they  are  are  as  hollow  as 
china-dolls,  the  women,  especially.  They 
are  made  to  hang  fine  clothes  upon, 
that's  all." 

44 1  can't  think  they  are  all  that  way, 
David.  But,  about  your  future  wife  I 
that  tickles  me.     I  know  several,  as  I  | 


said.  You  don't  want  no  common  girl, 
for  you've  got  more  education  yourself 
than  most  mechanics,  and  you 'ought  to 
have  a  ladylike  wife.  There's  Alice 
Wood,  that  teaches  in  the  public-school 
in  the  next  block,  poor  thing,  I'd  like 
to  see  her  able  to  quit  work ;  and  then 
there's  that  poor  little  French  thing  that 
gives  music-lessons  and  boards  with  my 
friend,  Mrs,  Miller.  I  like  Mrs.  Miller, 
but  I  don't  think  she  gives  them  girls 
enough  to  eat." 

44  It  is  not  every  one  as  poorly  calcu- 
lated for  a  landlady,  as  you,"  said  David, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  f* 
ejaculated  his  companion,  her  benevolent 
nice  taking  a  puzzled  look. 

44  No  matter  what  I  mean.  Tell  me 
some  more  about  the  little  French  girL 
But,  understand,  I  don't  like  foreigners. 
I  must  have  an  American  wife." 

"  That's  right  enough,  Mr.  Duncan. 
But  this  little  thing  don't  seem  so  much 
like  a  foreigner  as  some ;  and  I  mention- 
ed her,  because  you  spoke  of  some  one 
to  love  you  so  dreadful  much.  I  reckon 
she's  all  affection,  she  looks  such  a  melt- 
ing, gentle  little  thing.  She'd  love  any- 
body to  death  that  was  good  to  her,  I'm 
sure.  And  then,  she  has  no  relations, 
and  you  would  have  her  all  to  yourself 
and  you  speak  French,  and  have  been 
to  the  country  she  came  from,  and  I'm 
sure  she'd  take  to  you.  She's  right  gen- 
teel and  pretty,  too." 

44  Quite  a  list  of  recommendations.  I'm 
almost  tempted  to  make  her  acquaint- 
ance. If  you  think  Mrs.  Miller  is  starr- 
ing her,  why  don't  you  propose  to  her 
to  board  with  you  r  Then  I  could  have 
a  fair  chance  to  decide  whether  we 
would  suit  each  other.  Do  you  know 
her  name,  Mrs.  Farwell  ?" 

44  Really,  I  disremember  her  last  name, 
it's  so  foreign.  But  they  call  her  An- 
to'nette,  sometimes,  to  Mrs.  Miller's.  I've  • 
got  an  errand  around  there  this  evening, 
that  I've  been  puttin'  off  this  long  time. 
S'posin  you  come  with  me.  You  might 
get  a  peep  at  ma'm'selle,  in  the  parlor." 

Duncan  had  been  holding  this  conver- 
sation with  his  landlady  more  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts  from  another  subject 
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than  because  he  had  the  least  idea  of 
following  her  kindly  suggestion.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  further  from  his 
purpose,  at  that  time,  than  to  look  out 
for  a  wife  ;  in  his  heart  of  hearts  there 
was  a  bitterness  against  all  womankind  ; 
but  when  Mrs.  Farwell  mentioned  the 
name  of  Antoinette,  something  like  real 
interest  took  the  place  of  the  simulated 
attention  he  had  hitherto  given. 

41 1  will  go  with  you,"  he  said,  push- 
ing back  his  cup;  u  but, remember,  there's 
to  be  no  hint  of  match-making.  I'm 
not  a  marrying  man — unless  I  happen 
to  be  more  charmed  than  I  expect  to  be. 
When  I  lived  in  Paris,  learning  my 
trade,  I  knew  a  little  girl,  quite  a  child, 
by  the  name  of  Antoinette — I  used  to 
call  her  *  Nettie ' — she  was  fond  of  me  ; 
I  made  her  toys  out  of  bits  of  wood. 
It  has  given  me  a  fancy  for  the  name. 
I  will  go  and  see  your  ma'm'selle,  for  the 
sake  of  old  associations.  Antoinettes 
are  as  plenty  in  Paris  as  flowers.  Of 
course  this  is  not  the  same  one ;  but  I 
would  like  to  see  her.'1 

"  I'll  be  as  silent  as  the  grave  about 
our  conversation,"  said  Mrs.  Farwell,  ris- 
ing, in  high  spirits,  to  go  for  her  out-door 
wrappings.  "  I  don't  care,  in  partic'lar, 
whether  you  marry  or  not.  I  only  want 
to  get  you  out  of  them  low  spirits  a  lit- 
tle. A  walk  Ml  do  you  good  this  bright, 
bracing  night." 

In  a  few  moments  more  they  were  on 
the  pavement,  walking  cheerfully  along, 
Duncan  endeavoring  to  shorten  his  long 
strides  to  the  step  of  the  round  little 
woman  to  whom  he  had  given  his  arm. 
Mrs.  Millers  three-story-and-basement 
brick  boarding-house,  on  the  Sixth  ave- 
nue, was  not  over  half  a  mile  lower  down, 
and  a  few  blocks  across.  They  were 
soon  ringing  at  the  door. 

"That's  ma'm'selle,  singing,  now," 
Whispered  Mrs.  Farwell. 

Duncan  heard  a  sweet,  strong,  but 
rather  sharp  voice,  trilling  a  difficult 
passage  over  and  over,  to  the  accompa- 
niment of  a  boarding-liouse  piano.  When 
the  frowsy  servant  ushered  them  into  the 
parlor,  they  found  no  one  there  but  the 
singer.  She  turned  to  see  who  had  en- 
tered, and,  not  recognizing  Mrs.  Farwell, 


was  about  to  rise  and  leave  the  room,  but 
the  good  lady  was  too  quick  for  her. 

"  You  needn't  call  Mrs.  Miller,"  she 
said,  first,  to  the  servant ;  u  I  know  she's 
busy,  and  I'll  go  right  out  where  she  is." 
Then,  to  the  young  couple — "  Really, 
now,  I've  forgot  your  name,  miss,  though 
I've  seen  you  several  times.  This  is  Mr. 
Duncan,  Miss — " 

"  Sevigne,"  said  the  young  lady,  coldly. 

"  Laws, yes ;  I  remember  now,  though 
it's  rather  Frenchy  for  me.     You  won't  • 
mind  passing  away  the  time  for  him  a 
few  minutes,  while  I  run  up  and  see  Mrs. 
Miller,  will  you  ?" 

Miss  Sevigne  condescended  to  smile 
at  this  informal  proceeding,  for  a  glance 
at  the  stranger  had  excited  her  curiosity, 
if  not  a  deeper  interest ;  and  seeing  the 
smile,  Mrs.  Farwell  took  herself  away, 
delighted  at  finding  her  little  affair  al- 
ready so  prosperous. 

A  few  commonplace  remarks  were  in* 
terchanged  between  the  two  thus  left  to- 
gether. David  Duncan  saw  that  the 
French  girl  was  indeed  very  pretty  and 
very  ladylike,  childlike  in  a  certain  art- 
lessness  of  manner,  and  with  large,  soft, 
dark  eyes,  that  promised  an  abandon  of 
dependence  and  tenderness  to  the  one 
who  should  win  the  regards  of  their 
owner.  But  he  had  traveled  a  good 
deal  over  the  world,  and  had  met  such 
eyes  before,  especially  in  French  girls. 
He  was  quite  certain  that,  twice  or  thrice, 
when  he  encountered  them  suddenly, 
those  eyes  were  studying  his  face  with  a 
curious  eagerness. 

"  It  seems  to  me,Misteer  Duncan,  as  if 
I  had  met  you  before,"  she  said,  at  last, 
in  apology,  "  though  I  recollect  not 
where.  But  that  is  impossible  —  'tis 
ver  likelee  you  do  resemble  some  friend 
of  mine — though  I  make  not  out  who, 
at  this  moment." 

"  We  may  have  met  in  your  own  land, 
Mademoiselle  Sevigne.  I  lived  some 
time  in  Paris,  and  before  you  came  away." 

u  Cest possible  1  Ho w delightful  I  It 
makes  us  like  old  friends.  What  did 
you  there  f ' 

"  I  was  busy  at  my  trade — that  of  tine 
cabinet-work.  It  is  probable  that  we 
may  have  met  on  the  streets  only." 
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"  That  is  most  reasonable ;  for  I  never 
knew  one  of  your  name.  Tet  I  am  so 
certain  I  have  met  you." 

She  was  excited  and  pleased  to  talk 
with  some  one  who  knew  her  own  dear 
Paris  so  well  as  this  American ;  her 
chattering  speech  flew  from  subject  to 
subject,  now  in  French,  now  in  her  bro- 
ken English;  and  when  Mrs.  Farwell 
returned  to  the  parlor,  after  a  good  hour's 
absence,  she  was  at  the  piano,  singing  a 
little  French  song  which  David  had  asked 
for.  Other  of  the  boarders  now  coming 
in,  the  visitors  took  their  leave,  one  of 
them  much  gratified  with  the  success  of 
her  experiment. 

And  Mrs.  Farwell  had  but  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  her  experiment  would 
prove  a  lasting  success.  Twice  within 
the  following  week  David  Duncan  spent 
the  evening  at  Mrs.  Miller's ;  and,  at  the 
close  of  a  fortnight,  Miss  Sevigne  had 
adopted  his  suggestion,  and  had  applied 
to  his  landlady  for  board.  A  better 
room,  a  more  open  part  of  the  city,  and 
two  or  three  new  pupils,  had  been  the 
ostensible  grounds  of  this  change.  It 
was  comforting  to  Mrs.  Farwell's  moth- 
erly soul  to  see  these  two  young  persons 
opposite  each  other,  at  her  table.  Al- 
ready, in  anticipation,  the  arrangement 
was  a  permanent  one.  She  knew 
that  Antoinette  was,  day  by  day,  more 
fascinated  with  the  manly  and  intelligent 
young  mechanic,  who,  she  took  care  to 
let  her  know,  laid  up  sums  of  money, 
and  had  the  pride  to  care  for  a  wife  as 
if  she  were  the  first  lady  of  the  land ; 
she  could  see  the  flush  come  on  the  girl's 
cheek,  and  the  light  to  her  eye,  when 
David's  firm  step  rung  on  the  pavement ; 
she  knew  that  she  held  her  breath  to 
listen  for  that  step,  that  she  put  flowers 
in  her  hair,  and  adopted  every  little  co- 
quetry of  dress  which  her  means  afford- 
ed, to  please  his  fastidious  taste.  And 
David  brought  books  and  flowers  to  An- 
toinette, coming  out  of  his  room,  where 
he  used  to  bend  over  his  work  of  even- 
ings, to  while  away  the  time  with  her, 
joining  his  voice  with  hers  at  the  piano. 
It  made  Mrs.  Farwell's  dull  parlor  quite 
bright  when  those  two  handsome,  inter- 
esting young  persons  were  in  it. 


One  evening,  when  she  had  been  at 
her  new  home  a  couple  of  weeks,  An- 
toinette was  obliged  to  go  out  of  an  er- 
rand. She  put  on  a  plain  cloak  and 
hood,  and  slipped  out,  took  the  first  car 
down  town,  and  got  out  near  Madison 
Square.  Here  she  walked  into  the  square, 
and,  as  she  slowly  crossed  it,  she  was 
joined  by  a  well-dressed  man,  whose 
arm  she  took,  and  the  two  promenaded 
back  and  forth  for  a  long  time,  eugrossed 
in  conversation.  Mademoiselle  was  not 
aware  that  David  Duncan  had  followed 
her,  and  was  watching  her  every  move- 
ment from  the  shadow  of  the  park-fence. 

It  seems  that  he  had  not  yet  forgotten 
his  old  occupation  of  a  spy ;  it  came 
quite  natural  to  him,  now  that  he  had  a 
woman  to  watch,  about  whom  it  be- 
hooved him  to  know  as  much  as  possible. 

When  her  long  consultation  with  the 
gentleman  came  to  an  end,  they  parted, 
and  she  returned  as  she  bad  come.  The 
next  morning  a  new  magazine  lay  by  her 
plate,  and  in  it  an  exquisite  carved  and 
painted  paper-folder,  which  the  cabinet- 
maker had  made  with  his  own  hands. 

Her  smile  and  blush  of  thanks  were  all 
that  he  could  have  desired.  That  after- 
noon ma'm'selle  came  home  from  giving 
her  lessons  as  happy  and  musical  as  a 
bird  ;  she  put  on  her  prettiest  dress,  with 
a  bunch  of  scarlet  geraniums  in  her  hair ; 
there  was  an  expectant  light  on  her  face. 
David  did  not  say  much  to  her,  at  the 
tea-table ;  but  Mrs.  Farwell  had  a  wo- 
man's instinct,  and  she  took  good  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  parlor  that  evening. 

Antoinette  never  afterwards  remem- 
bered just  how  it  came  about,  but  in  her 
desire  to  be  entertaining  to  Duucan  she 
talked  about  a  great  many  things,  and 
finally  began  to  tell  him  what  she  had 
heard  about  a  Miss  Arnold,  who  belonged 
to  the  rich  people,  and  lived  in  Madison 
Square. 

Did  he  remember,  or  was  he  not  in 
New  York  at  the  time  when,  last  winter, 
a  year  ago,  a  young  Wall-street  banker 
threw  himself  into  the  river,  off  a  ferry- 
boat, and  was  drowned  ?  His  name,  she 
thought,  was  Tunnecliffe,  and  the  affair 
was  a  great  deal  talked  about,  owing  to 
the  high  position  of  the  relatives,  the 
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failure  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  part- 
ner, and  the  melancholy  result  of  the 
failure.     She  had  been  in  New  York  but 
a  few  months  at  that  time,  but  she  re- 
membered it  very  well — the  search  for 
his  body,  and  his  portrait  in  the  papers. 
Yes,  Duncan  recalled  it,  though  he 
did  not  come  to  the  city  until  just  about 
that  time.     "  What  about  Miss  Arnold  P 
She  was,  it   seems,  engaged   to  Mr. 
Tunnecliffe,  though  the  engagement  was 
recent,  and  not  generally  known.     She 
had  brooded  much  over  his  death,  and 
now,  it  was  said  that  her  mind  had  be- 
come disordered,  and  her  parents  were 
about  to  sail  with  her  to  Prance,  in  the 
hope  that  a  change  of  scene,  or  the  skill 
of  the  Paris  medical  faculty,  would  do 
something  for  her.     She  was  an  only 
child,  and  they  were  heartbroken  about  it 
44  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  sad  story,"  said 
David  Duncan,  in  a  low  voice.     "  What 
shape  does  her  madness  seem  to  take  P 
'*  She  insists  upon  it  that  her  lover  is 
not  dead — that  she  has  seen  him  several 
times,  alive,  in  the  body  or  spirit,  no 
matter  which.     She  says  it  is  he,  dead 
or  alive.     Finally  she  worked   herself 
into  a  brain-fever  over  the  absurd  fancy, 
and  when  she  recovers  from  that,  her 
mind  is  possessed  with  zat  one  idee." 

"  An  absurd  fancy,  you  may  well  say, 
Miss  Sevigne." 

44  Why  she  should  care  so  much  about 
it  I  no  guess ;  she  did  break  off  her  enT 
gagement  wiz  him  before  he  killed  him- 
self!" 

M  Who  told  you  that  ?" 
She  glanced  up,  surprised  at  his  sharp 
tone,  colored  deeply,  and  stammered, 
44  Oh,  it  was  ze  report,  I  believe." 
"  But  nothing  was  known  about  their 
affairs.     I  never  saw  any  reference  to  it 
in  the  papers,  and  I  read  all  I  came 
across  about  it" 

44  Oh,  I  think  some  one  told  me,  who 
knew  ze  family.  It  may  have  been  one 
of  my  pupils.  I  believe  she  was — Jeal- 
ous, you  call  it." 

"I've  Just  solved  a  little  mystery,  in 
my  own  mind,  Antoinette"  said  David, 
after  a  moment's  reflection.  u  You  know 
you  have  often  said  that  it  seems  as  if 
we  had  met  before — that  I  puzzle  you 


by  reminding  you  of  some  former  ac- 
quaintance. Now,  I  don't  believe  it  was 
any  acquaintance.  I  guess  it  was  only 
young  Tunnecliffe's  portrait  in  the  pa- 
pers. You  probably  saw  that  a  great 
many  times ;  and  speaking  of  him  has 
reminded  me  that  I  was  said  to  resemble 
him.  At  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  my 
fellow  -  workmen,  and  others,  often  no- 
ticed the  resemblance.  I  used  to  be  an- 
noyed with  it." 

Again  Antoinette  looked  into  his  face 
with  eager  scrutiny. 

"  You  are  very  much  alike — zat  is 
true,"  she  said,  with  embarrassment; 
"but  your  hair  and  complexion  are 
darker,  and  you  are  different,  after  all. 
but  you  are  right — zat  must  be  it." 

u  One  can  not  judge  so  well  from  the 
crude  likeness  in  a  weekly  paper,"  add- 
ed Duncan,  carelessly,  u  but  I  have  had 
it  mentioned  to  me  so  often  that  I  can 
not  but  think  there  must  be  something 
in  it.  It  is  flattering  to  me,"  he  added, 
laughing,  "  since  he  was  said  to  have 
been  a  handsome  man." 

"  Yes,  very  handsome,"  responded  the 
French  girl,  with  a  guilty  consciousness 
of  a  certain  painted  photograph  in  her 
trunk  up-stairs — "  but  ze  flattery  might 
be  to  him,  after  all ;"  and  she  gave  the 
cabinet-maker  a  look  out  of  those  soft 
eyes  very  tender  and  beguiling. 

"  I  have  heard  that  Tunnecliffe  spent 
a  year  or  two  in  Paris ;  perhaps  you  met 
him  there  instead  of  me,"  remarked  Dun- 
can presently. 

44  Oh,  no,  I  should  say  not ;  zough  it 
may  be,"  and  the  French  girl  shook  her 
pretty  head,  and  looked  innocently  into 
his  face. 

She  was  very  charming  that  even- 
ing, but  David  did  not  say  what  she  ex- 
pected he  would ;  the  more  effort  she 
made  to  please,  the  colder  and  more  ab- 
stracted he  became;  finally  retiring  to 
his  room  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 
Antoinette  hurried  to  her  own  apartment 
and  tore  the  scarlet  flowers  out  of  her 
hair,  bursting  into  tears  of  vexation  and 
disappointment.  She  was  tired  of  teach- 
ing music  for  a  living,  and  of  being 
tossed  about  on  the  sea  of  life,  and  she 
loved  the  cabinet-maker  as  well  as  it  was 
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possible  for  a  nature  like  hers  to  love 
any  thing  but  sel£  She  respected  him 
greatly,  feared  him  a  little,  and  loved 
him  passionately.  He  was  so  strong  and 
self-reliant,  so  well-informed  and  self- 
possessed,  he  would  take  such  good  care 
of  a  wife,  and  there  was  something  so 
indefinably  attractive  and  peculiar  in 
his  manner.  Never  before  had  a  man 
gained  such  absolute  power  over  her;  for, 
although  she  had  had  several  entangling 
alliances,  she  had  always  known  her  own 
part  in  them  to  be  more  or  less  selfish, 
while  now  she  felt  ready  to  kiss  the  feet 
of  this  new  ruler  in  humble  subjection. 

While  Antoinette  lay  sobbing  upon  her 
bed,  too  vexed  to  undress  herself,  David 
Duncan  sat  by  his  little  work-table,  in  his 
room,  lost  in  study.  His  mind  was  dis- 
quieted ;  a  curious  temptation  was  beset- 
ting it. 

"  It  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world,"  he  said,. half  aloud.  "  I  will  do 
it.  Tes,  I  will  do  it ;  six  months  ago  I 
would  have  scorned  the  idea ;  but  these 
facts  which  I  have  learned  have  chang- 
ed my  mind.  If  that  poor  child  is  so 
settled  in  her  belief,  all  I  shall  have  to 
do  will  be  to  corroborate  it  I  shall 
have  no  trouble." 

He  arose  and  walked  twice  or  thrice 
across  the  floor,  with  a  smile  on  his  face 
which  totally  changed  its  usually  grave 
and  moody  expression — a  smile  of  tri- 
umph if  not  of  joy. 

"  I  must  find  out  if  they  actually  sail 
in  the  next  steamer,"  and  having  settled 
his  resolve  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed 
with  the  manner  of  one  well  satisfied 
with  himself. 

Yet  this  resolve,  which  David  Duncan 
had  fixed  upon,  was  no  less  than  to  take 
advantage  of  Maud  Arnold's  present  state 
of  mind  and  his  own  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  late  Ward  Tunnecliffe,  to  per- 
sonate that  individual,  and  persuade  Miss 
Arnold  into  a  hasty  marriage  with  himself. 

Strange  and  audacious  as  the  scheme 
appeared,  it  yet  promised  well,  if  one 
could  view  the  young  cabinet-maker  in 
the  light  of  a  fortune-hunter,  for  Miss 
Arnold  was  wealthy  and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Randolph  would  have  known 
how  to  improve  a  chance  like  that 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  GREATKK  THAN  BOOBS. 

I  THINK  the  writers  of  twenty  yean 
ago  wrote  from  an  absolute  mental 
necessity ;  they  wrote  because  it  rounded 
out  their  lives— because  they  had  some- 
thing to  say,  over  and  above  the  every* 
day  needs  of  experience  by  conversation, 
reading,  and  social  intercourse.  They 
had  an  irrepressible  need  of  giving 
utterance  to  ideas  and  fancies — sentiments 
and  passions,  which  otherwise  would 
have  culminated  in  bitterness.  I  think 
that  publication  was  an  after-thought 
with  them,  and  the  profits  resulting 
therefrom  was  a  result  entirely  discon- 
nected with  their  habits  of  composition. 
I  have  seen  little  Fannie  Osgood  write 
with  a  pencil  upon  slips  of  paper  in  her 
lap  surrounded  by  a  room  full  of  com- 
pany ;  indeed,  she  rarely  wrote  in  soli- 
tude— she  needed  the  inspiration  of 
human  companionship  to  give  form  and 
force  to  her  pen. 

In  most  of  cases  it  is  enough  to  read 
the  books  of  a  writer ;  when  you  have 
done  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  known. 
Very  few  persons  are  greater  than  their 
books ;  very  few  persons  have  any  great 
and  distinctive  personality  over  and 
above  what  they  give  us  in  a  book. 
They  put  all  that  is  in  them  into  their 
printed  pages  and  there  is  an  end  of 
them. 

It  is  a  handsome  compliment  to  either 
man  or  woman  whtn  it  is  said,  "  tbey 
have  never  done  themselves  justice — 
they  might  do  so  much  more  than  they 
have  ever  done." 

John  Neal  has  much  of  this  reserved 
power — so  had  Edgar  A.  Poe,  and  C.  F. 
Hoffman.  Longfellow  is  deficient  in  it 
—and  so  is  Tuckerman,  and  most  of  the 
women  writers.     Margaret   Fuller  has 

*  Thie  series  of  papers  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Oakes  Smith  is  drawn  from  the  manu- 
scripts of  her  "Autobiography,"  which,  it  is 
probable,  will  be  given  to  the  press  in  due  time. 
The  candid  and  direct  manner  in  which  the  sub- 
jects are  treated  are  characteristic  of  the  eminent 
writer's  mental  habit— to  speak  exactly  as  she 
thinks  and  feels.  Be  her  views  popular  or  o>her> 
wise  they  are  her  own ;  and,  as  such,  will  have 
a  personal  interest.  The  coming  numbers  will 
disenss  the  character  and  quality  of  several  peo- 
ple of  the  past  and  present  for  whom  the  public 
still  entertain  a  lively  interest. 
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written  absolutely  nothing  to  live,  jet 
her  grand  personality  suggested  some- 
thing finer  than  her  achievement  In- 
deed, I  have  thought,  had  her  temper 
been  more  sympathetic  and  harmonious, 
her  large  intellect  would  have  yielded 
better  results.  In  society  she  appeared 
the  critic  more  than  the  observer  or  the 
participant 

There  is  something  repugnant  to  me 
in  the  protracted,  artistic,  and  scholastic 
toil  of  suck  writers  as  Longfellow ; 
still,  he  has  been  very  successful — his 
persistency  has  done  much,  and  his 
wealth  much,  but,  sift  out  what  is  his, 
from  that  which  he  has  appropriated 
from  others,  and  his  own  capital  will  be 
very  much  diminished. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  defends  this 
practice  of  taking  material  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  I  once  made  remarks  simi- 
lar to  the  above  to  him,  when  he  replied : 
44 1  think  this  is  allowable.  When  a 
man  builds  a  house  he  selects  the  best 
material  to  be  found.  If  it  has  been 
used  by  another  that  fact  is  unessential, 
provided  it  is  useful  to  him.  Thought 
is  common  property ;  all  have  a  right 
to  the  best" 

This  seems  to  me  like  a  wholesale 
defense  of  plagiarism.  The  needy 
peasant  who  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  old, 
crumbling  ruins,  ekes  out  his  miserable 
hovel  with  the  d6bris  of  a -stately  temple, 
but,  he  may  insert  a  fragment  of  a  fine 
architrave,  or  the  section  of  a  column, 
and  thus  create  a  habitable  dwelling; 
but  it  is  still  a  howl,  and  by  no  means  a 
temple,  for  the  pretentious  patchwork  is 
there.  And  thus  the  author  who  ekes 
out  his  meager  capacity  by  the  emana- 
tions of  genius,  may  be  smooth  and  fine, 
and  artistic,  but  can  never  be  com- 
parable to  the  rugged  granite  of  original 
genius,  which  must  be  the  substratum 
of  all  vital  literature.  Tou  may  look  in 
vain  for  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  fern 
or  the  fine  shapes  of  organic  matter  in 
this  rugged  primitive  rock ;  so  is  true 
genius  unmarked  by  the  impress  of  other 
minds. 

JEHNT   LEND. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Jenny  Lind  come 
trotting  in  upon  her  audience,  with  her 


broad,  ordinary  face,  I  was  not  pleased. 
Subsequently,  when  I  went  to  see  Rachel 
I  marked  the  contrast  Nobody  could 
tell  how  Rachel  got  there  upon  the 
stage ;  she  wa»  there — weird,  grand,  un- 
earthly ;  you  felt  her  presence,  but  could 
not  describe  her  motion.  Then,  too, 
the  Jewess  was  so  delicately  organized, 
made  up  of  diamond-dust  and  gold  and 
splints  of  steel,  while  Jenny  Lind  was 
compounded  of  good,  honest,  useful  clay 
— coarse,  and  as  Willis  said,  like  all 
these  North  people,  having  "  an  under- 
done look,"  which  was  Jenny's  look  to 
a  nicety  of  expression.  She  was  robust, 
hilarious,  capricious,  childish,  petulant 
and  good-natured ;  Rachel  was  beyond 
all  this — not  near  so  human  as  Jenny, 
but  ten  times  more  queenly. 

Jenny's  voice  was  one  of  wonderful 
power,  a  kind  of  voice  I  do  not  like,  and 
I  did  not  like  Jenny  overmuch.    * 

The  "echo  song,"  I  confess,  quite 
carried  me  away,  and  fired  my  mind  with 
Alpine  hights  and  impenetrable  glooms 
— with  old  solitudes  haunted  by  Pan 
and  the  Satyrs — with  *  solemn  caves,  in 
solitary  dells  made  holy  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs  >  but,  as  a  whole,  I  recoiled 
from  her  with  an  instinctive  feeling  that 
she  was,  partially  at  least,  a  sham,  Mr. 
Barnum  said  that  his  profession  was 
41  humbug,"  but,  the  greatest  humbug  he 
ever  brought  before  the  public  was  Jen- 
ny Lind.  She  was  of  low  birth,  and  her 
manner  betrayed  it — her  childishness 
was  real,  but  her  many  affectations  sprung 
from  an  egregious  vanity.  If  a  char- 
acter is  not  based  upon  the  highest,  I 
do  not  so  much  mind  it,  if  perfect  in  its 
kind,  true  to  itself,  doing  Us  own  work, 
and  nobody's  else — a  cabbage  if  you 
please,  but  a  good  honest  cabbage  with- 
out affecting  the  rose.  Jenny  Lind  did 
some  things  better  than  any  body  else 
could  do  them,  but,  she  had  little  talent 
besides  that  of  voice. 

I  remember  that  when  she  returned 
to  New  York,  after  one  of  her  provin- 
cial tours,  her  carriage  was  beset  by  a 
crowd  of  persons  anxious  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  famous  woman.  Jenny  kept  her 
curtains  jealously  down,  and  the  police 
were  only  able  to  disperse  the  people  by 
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a  vigorous  use  of  the  club ;  there  was 
very  nearly  a  riot.  Now,  had  Jenny 
been  half  the  woman  her  friends  claimed 
her  to  be  she  would  have  cheerfully  re- 
sponded to  this  spontaneous  tribute  of 
the  community.  She  would  not  only 
have  opened  her  curtains  but  have  stood 
forth  and  sung  them  a  song  in  all  ten- 
derness and  good-will. 

MATEBNITY. 

No  woman  is  fit  to  be  a  mother  till 
she  is  a  grandmother.  Before  I  was 
thirty  I  had  been  the  mother  of  six  boys 
— three  at  this  writing  live  to  comfort 
and  bless  me — three  await  my  coming 
at  the  Crystal  Gate.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  human  being  less  adapted  to  ma- 
ternity than  myself,  in  all  but  the  quality 
of  exceeding  love,  and  devout  faithful- 
ness. I  did  not  make  myself  a  slave 
to  my,  children  ;  I  did  not  degrade  my- 
self that  they  might  be  kings ;  but,  early 
and  late,  my  thoughts  and  carefulness 
surrounded  them  with  untiring  devotion. 
I  directed  their  studies,  informed  their 
opinions,  incited  their  aspiration,  and 
was  with  them, 

44  Guide,  counselor  and  friend." 

I  strove  to  prolong  the  freshness  and 
serenity  of  childhood  by  mingling  in 
their  sports,  and  rendering  home  attrac- 
tive—  the  companionship  of  children 
has  always  been  pleasant  to  me.  Chil- 
dren love  me,  like  to  listen  to  me  in 
conversation,  and,  as  an  old  aunt  once 
said,  "  the  little  fools  would  go  hungry 
for  (he  sake  of  hearing  her  talk,"  and 
this,  when  I  did  not  direct  myself  to  them, 
which  simply  shows  that  there  is  an  af- 
finity in  the  characteristics  of  childhood 
and  myself.  In  return  for  my  devotion 
my  children  love  and  believe  in  their 
mother  as  few  children  ever  did. 

Coleridge  has  called  experience  the 
stern-light  of  a  ship,  showing  the  path 
she  has  sailed,  but  throwing  no  light 
upon  the  one  she  is  to  pursue. 

Of  one  thing  my  maternal  experience 
has  convinced  me,  that  early  maternity 
involves  unnecessary  suffering  to  both 
mother  and  child.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
the  poor  little  things  subjected  to  the 
Immature  judgment  of  a  girl  in  her 


teens,  and  no  such  young  mother 
fail  to  recall  her  many  mistakes  without 
grief  of  heart.  A  young  mother  once 
related  one  of  these  sad  errors  with  a 
burst  of  tears,  although  the  incident  oc- 
curred many  years  before,  when  she  was 
but  a  child-wife. 

Her  child  was  very  ill,  and  drafts  had 
been  ordered  for  his  feet,  but  she,  igno- 
rant of  the  indications  of  disease,  did 
not  realize  how  very  ill  he  was.  She 
lifted  the  bedding  from  his  feet,  and 
while  she  was  placing  the  drafts,  the 
child  kicked ;  she  bade  him  gently  be 
quietf  but  he  repeated  the  movement 
more  violently,  and  she  gave  his  foot 
a  slight  slap.  He  was  still,  and  she  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  her  work.  When  all 
was  done,  she  looked  at  his  face ;  he  was 
deadl 

She  had  given  him  a  blow — in  his 
death-struggle  1  She  was  naturally  gentle, 
but  the  irritability  and  inexperience  of 
girlhood  betrayed  her  into  a  cruelty,  the 
memory  of  which  never  left  her. 

Maternity  presupposes  a  stationary 
home,  and  plenty  of  bread  and  butter; 
cherries  in  the  summer  and  nuts  and  ap- 
ples all  the  winter ;  linen  without  measure 
all  through  the  glowing  solstice;  can- 
dies, cream,  rosebuds  and  daisies,  butter- 
cups and  marigolds,  fleecy  blankets,  and 
flannel  broideries,  while  the  air  crackles 
with  frost 

Nothing  is  more  forlorn  than  a  slender, 
poetic  mother  trying  to  hide  her  poverty, 
and  compassionately  nestling  to  her  bo- 
som a  pale,  precocious  child  which  looks 
out  of  place  in  her  arms.  I  like  a  large, 
soft  lap  in  a  mother,  a  redundancy  of 
bust,  and  a  swelling  girdle,  for  such  wo- 
men have  something  unctuous  about 
them,  especially  consoling  to  childhood; 
a  voice  rich  and  sonorous,  coming  from 
the  warm  region  of  the  heart,  and  not 
from  the  cold  northernly  parts  of  the 
head.  The  truth  is,  I  hate  little  women, 
any  way,  and  lean  women  always,  and 
if  I  were  a  legislator  such  women  should 
be  pronounced  incapables  in  the  mar- 
riage line  1 

Then,  again,  I  do  not  like  to  see  pale 
mothers.  The  sentiment  of  maternity 
is  full  health,  bright  red  blood,  and  a 
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rounded  outline.  Rubens  was  right  in 
bis  idea  of  womanhood — something 
bounteous  and  benign,  magnetic,  com- 
plete. Those  thin,  pale  mothers,  whose 
instincts  must  be  deficient,  make  me 
think  of  the  "  Little  Sister  "  of  the  Can- 
ticles, whose  privation  is  so  feelingly  de- 
plored, and  for  whom  such  singular 
remedial  devices  are  suggested.  I  like 
a  woman  with  a  rich  quantity  of  brown 
hair,  not  over-nicely  dressed,  rolled  back 
with  sumptuous  negligence,  as  if  it  might 
incommode  the  baby.  I  have  watched 
mothers  narrowly ;  it  is  not  every  wo- 
man who  brings  into  the  world  a  poor 
little  inheritor  of  misery,  that  is  a  mo- 
ther. Thousands  of  women  have  no 
maternal  instincts,  and  are  no  more  fit 
to  be  mothers  than  the  fierce  Hyrconian 
tiger.  As  a  general  rule,  I  think,  per- 
sons of  genius  are  deficient  in  the  pa- 
rental instincts. 

From  my  own  observation  I  know 
that  Poe  and  Tuckerman  and  Griswold 
were  deficient,  while  some  of  the  choicest 
gems  of  poetry  written  by  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary  are  expressions  of  this  in- 
stinct ;  and  Mary  Forest  has  written  one  of 
the  sweetest  lullabys  in  the  language. 

Poor  little  Fannie  Osgood  used  to 
take  her  two  sprite-like  children  up  into 
a  corner  and  play  "  cat's-cradle "  with 
them,  and  invent  poetic  tyttle  stories  to 
amuse  them.  She  would  caress  them 
and  romp  with  them,  show  them  off  like 
little  puppets,  for  they  had  a  thousand 
graceful  winning  ways  about  them ;  but 
it  was  always  a  sad  sight  to  me.  She, 
Fannie,  was  not  maternal ;  she  was  ro- 
mantic, poetic ;  she  was  a  child  herself 
— a  weird,  tender  child,  whom  one 
wished  to  shelter.  She  made  one  think 
of  a  delicate  exotic  rudely  transplanted 
to  an  ungenial  climate. 

Authors  are  certainly  deficient,  as  I 
have  before  said,  in  the  parental  feel- 
ing. They  have  more  fondness  for  their 
children  of  the  brain  than  for  those  of 
their  blood.  They,  for  the  most  part, 
■how  great  solicitude  to  have  the  first 
inhered  well  into  the  world,  fairly  and 
handsomely  presented,  while  the  latter 
have  to  take  their  chance,  poor,  meager 
thing*,  whose  cheerless  childhood  is  the 


prelude  to  a  more  cheerless  and  precari- 
ous existence.  I  think  that  people 
should  see  which  is  the  most  essential  to 
them,  the  children  of  the  heart,  or  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other. 

Think  how  tender  a  father  poor  dear 
Charles  Lamb  might  have  been,  who 
talked  so  wisely  and  sweetly  with  his 
Dream  Children.  Then  look  at  the  por- 
trait of  him  as  he  sits  at  his  desk,  and 
see  how  large  and  speaking  is  the  organ 
of  paternity  upon  his  head,  and  you  can 
easily  imagine  what  it  must  have  cost 
him  to  resign  the  mother  of  his  Dream 
Children. 

Here  you  behold  a  portrait  of  John 
Neal,  a  passionately  devoted  father ;  and 
here  is  the  face  of  Fannie  Osgood,  ori- 
ental, not  Madonna-like ;  her  soft  brown 
eyes  beamed  upon  you  as  if  conscious  of 
their  loneliness ;  but  I  never  could  bear 
to  think  of  her  as  a  mother.  She  was 
so  fragile,  so  dependent,  so  utterly  im- 
practicable, that  maternity  looked  dis- 
torted upon  her.  Yet  she  loved  her 
children,  did  not  mean  to  neglect  them, 
and  when  she  died,  "ere  the  June  roses 
came/1  as  she  so  touchingly  expressed  it, 
these  two  little  angelic  offshoots  of  a 
spirit,  too  fine  for  earth,  were  drawn  by 
the  mother's  magnetism  away  from  this 
world,  and  in  less  than  a  year  the  gold- 
en gates  of  Paradise  closed  upon  all 
three. 

I  confess  I  was  relieved  when  I  learn- 
ed that  these  two  delicately  organized 
children  were  lured  away  to  the  amah- 
ranths  and  lilies  of  that  clime  which  so 
few  of  us  contemplate  as  a  reality. 

Genius  is  a  sacred  and  fearful  gift. 
I  rather  pity  the  child  of  a  genius.  The 
parents  of  Washington  and  of  Napo- 
leon had  no  genius — either  father  or  mo- 
ther— but  they  had  talent  at  a  white- 
heat.  The  next  step  must  be  greatness. 
I  am  glad  George  Washington  had  no 
children,  and  it  was  well  that  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  were  childless.  The 
nursery  should  be  an  office  by  itself 
where  there  should  be  simple  incidents 
and  tender  memories  to  the  child,  when 
a  soft  hand  took  off  the  little  shoe  at 
night,  and  the  pretty  foot  was  pressed  by 
a  mother's  lip. 

Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 
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LANGUAGE. 

NATURAL  language  is  common  to 
men  and  animals.  Aside  from  the 
sounds  and  motions  which  we  recognize 
as  the  natural  expression  of  the  passions 
and  affections  in  animals,  are  cries  of 
warning,  oalling,  and  numerous  others, 
which  they  mutually  understand,  as  we 
do  the  words  of  speech.  The  earliest 
spoken  language,  beyond  that  which  was 
strictly  natural,  was  imitative,  consisting 
principally  of  vowel  sounds,  yet  embrac- 
ing such  sounds  as  were  necessary  to 
imitation.  The  word  rage  is  natural, 
excepting  that  the  first  letter  is  omitted, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  an  aspirate 
sound ;  the  primitive  natural  word  for 
fear  consists  only  of  the  vowels  ea  deeply 
intoned.  The  words  sound  and  noiae 
correspond  to  the  natural  method.  The 
names  of  animals  in  primitive  language 
are  imitations  of  the  sounds  which  they 
. habitually  emit;  the  names  of  many 
trees,  as  well  as  the  original  of  the  word 
tree  itself,  were  given  from  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  their  branches;  and 
the  word  wind,  intoned,  and  omitting  the 
final  consonant,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
most  familiar  sound  produced  by  the 
wind,  as  breeae,  omitting  the  initial  con- 
sonant, is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  a  breeze  among  leaves  and 
cordage.  The  original  spoken  language 
abounded  in  aspirates  and  gutturals,  and 
was  intoned  or  sung,  accompanied  by 
abundance  of  gesticulation.  The  earli- 
est spoken  discourses  were  poetical,  of 
irregular  measure,  embracing,  first,  ex- 
pressions of  emotions  and  passions,  sec- 
ond, descriptions,  third,  narratives,  and 
fourth,  expressions  of  sentiments  and 
affections. 

This  order  was  observed  also  in  the 
earliest  written  compositions.  Whoever 
has  witnessed  the  natural  language  of 
deaf-mutes,  can  readily  comprehend  that, 
with  the  addition  of  imitative  sounds,  a 
language  of  considerable  copiousness, 
and  adapted  to  most  of  the  common  oc- 
casions of  life,  was  adopted  intuitively 
by  mankind.  Arbitrary  sounds  were 
introduced  by  degrees,  as  expressions)  of 
abstract  ideas  and  of  voiceless  objects, 


and  thus  language  became  artificial,  in* 
somuch  that  in  modern  languages  the 
original  naturalness  of  speech  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  lost,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  lingual  expressiveness  and  elo- 
quence. 

While  language  remained  natural,  and 
before  artificial  elements  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it,  one  tribe  or  people  could 
readily  understand  the  speech  of  another; 
notwithstanding  certain  differences,  such 
as  one  people  naming  an  animal  from 
its  whine  and  the  other  from  its  growl, 
or  any  other  of  its  natural  sounds ;  but 
when  languages  became  artificial,  differ- 
ent peoples  associated  and  mingled  less 
one  with  the  other,  and  estrangements, 
misunderstandings  and  enmities  became 
more  frequent  and  obstinate. 

Written  language  was  more  diverse 
in  its  origin.  The  first  secular  written 
language  consisted  of  picture-writing, 
in  which  men  and  animals,  and  their 
actions,  were  represented  in  drawings, 
and  in  series  of  drawings,  at  first  rude 
and  of  imperfect  import,  but  improving, 
with  the  increase  of  mechanical  skill, 
until  histories  were  delineated  in  paint- 
ed sketches  and  elaborately-sculptured 
bas-reliefs. 

Symbolical  writing  is  as  old  as  picture- 
writing,  but  it  was  not  originally  secular, 
and  it  was  ever  regarded  as  sacred.     In 
this  kind  of  writing  the  sun  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  All-spirit ; 
and  flame  is  the  symbol  of  celestial  in- 
telligence—flame,  or  altar-fire^  being  also 
a  symbol  of  invocation.     This  is  because 
the  sun  bears  a  relation  to  the  material 
world  analogous  to  that  which  the  All- 
spirit  bears  to  the  world  of  created  in- 
telligences, being  the  agent  which  vivi- 
fies the  material  world,  and  by  which 
light  and  heat  are  communicated ;  and 
as  flame  is  regarded  as  an  emanation  of 
the  sun,  so  spiritual  intelligences  are  an 
emanation  of  the  All-spirit.     The  spirit- 
ual idea  is,  that  the  sun  is  the  proper 
emblem  of  God ;  yet  inferior  intelligences, 
receiving  this  idea  but  darkly  and  im- 
perfectly, and  having  little  idea  of  things 
spiritual,  came  to  suppose  that  the  sun 
is  God.     Hence,  while  spiritually  intelli- 
gent beings,  in  worshiping  God,  prostrate 
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themselves  toward  the  sun,  as  the  He- 
brews did  toward  their  temple,  recog- 
nizing it  only  as  the  sign  and  emblem 
of  the  invisible  deity,  the  ignorant  and 
unspiritual  do  not  perceive  otherwise 
than  that  the  spiritual  essence  consists 
wholly  in  the  sun  itself!  This  it  is 
wherein  consists  the  error  of  those  who 
are  merely  sun-worshipers,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  who  truly  worship  the 
All-spirit  through  these  symbols. 

The  same  perversion  is  found  in  other 
religious  worships,  insomuch  that  those 
who  are  only  spiritual  in  a  very  low  de- 
gree, although  they  may  profess  to  wor- 
ship God  as  a  spirit,  directly  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  symbols,  have 
none  but  the  faintest  idea  of  him  as  such, 
but  rather  contemplate  him  as  a  kind  of 
superior  man,  endued  with  ideas,  affec- 
tions and  passions  like  their  own,  and 
this  misapprehension  is  common  to  all 
religions ;  for  they  all  have  the  same 
origin,  namely,  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
spiritual  being. 

The  sun  is  a  celestial  symbol  inasmuch, 
also,  as  its  visible  outline  represents  a  cir- 
cle. Mortal  intelligence  can  measure 
right  lines  and  can  compute  the  area  of 
figures  bounded  by  them ;  but  the  men- 
suration of  a  circle,  or  the  computation 
of  an  area  bounded  by  curved  lines,  is 
to  them  impossible.  The  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  circle  is  celestial  science, 
which  none  but  spiritual  beings  can  com- 
prehend. All  curved  lines  are  celestial 
symbols,  or  elements  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ten language.  The  spiral  and  the  par- 
abola involve  ideas  still  more  recondite 
than  the  simple  circle,  which,  however, 
is  the  emblem  of  perfection,  of  infinity 
and  unity.  The  sun  contains  and  com- 
prehends within  itself  the  principle  of 
the  spiral,  and  the  spiral  represents  sym- 
bolically the  hidden  wisdom  that  is  in 
the  divine ;  and  in  the  sacred  language 
symbolizes  wisdom;  and  is  variously 
represented,  as  a  twining  serpentine  line, 
whence  the  common  idea  that  the  ser- 
pent is  an  emblem  of  wisdom ;  or  it  is 
represented  in  the  capital  of  the  Ionic 
column,  which  is  hence  denominated  the 
pillar  of  wisdom.  The  creation  is  rep- 
resented under  the  figure  of  an  egg  bi- 


sected, the  superior  portion  of  which 
represents  the  visible  firmament  or  vault 
of  heaven,  the  type,  also,  of  the  oriental 
dome ;  and  the  inferior  portion  symbol- 
izes the  earth  ;  while  in  the  interspace 
between  the  severed  parts  of  the  egg  is 
represented  the  animated  creation  gene- 
rated of  this  ovum,  consisting  of  the 
male  and  female,  and  of  life  or  spiritual 
intelligence,  under  the  symbol  of  a  flame 
springing  up  from  the  earth  as*  from  an 
altar.  The  birth  of  existence  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  male  child, 
or  Cupid,  emerging  from  the  egg^  aud 
the  gestative  principle  under  the  form 
of  a  female  standing  upon  an  egg.  The 
egg  entire  is  the  simple  symbol  of  the 
creation  as  a  unit.  The  procrentive 
principle  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  vertical  shaft  with  an  oval  summit, 
symbolizing*  the  union  of  the  celestial 
with  the  terrestrial. 

The  symbolism  of  the  stars  is  prima- 
rily celestial,  as  they  are  emblematical 
of  spiritual  beings  or  intelligences,  which 
differ  from  each  other  as  do  the  stars,  to 
each  of  which  a  special  significance  be* 
longs,  dependent  upon  and  correspond- 
ent to  their  luster,  their  magnitudes,  as- 
sociations and  motions,  as  well  as  to 
their  elements  and  adaptations.  In  this 
there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  factitious, 
although  in  systems  of  religion  under- 
stood to  embrace  stellar  worship,  the 
spirit  -  intelligences  symbolized  by  the 
stars  have  been  lost  to  sight,  and  the 
stars  have  been  used  to  symbolize  quali- 
ties pertaining  to  humanity ;  as  in  China, 
in  whose  literature  are  catalogued  and 
defined  a  number  of  "  virtues,"  or  qual- 
ities, corresponding  to  the  number  of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  yet  the 
greatest  of  these  perversions  are  found 
in  the  Grecian  and  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogies. The  moon  is  the  symbol  of  the 
celestial  quality  not  expressible  in  the 
language  of  mortals,  but  of  which  inv 
maculateness  and  chastity  convey  the 
nearest  approximate  idea.  In  the  sym- 
bolical language  the  staro  were  intro- 
duced representatively,  as  an  aggregate, 
by  a  single  star,  or  by  signs  represent- 
ing constellations,  emblematical  of  groups 
of  spiritual  intelligences,  corresponding 
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with  the  several  faculties  of  the  human 
soul ;  each  of  which  faculties,  though 
to  the  common  apprehension  they  seem 
to  be  simple  units,  are  in  reality  aggre- 
gations of  simple  individual  faculties, 
corresponding  again  with  the  multitudi- 
nous ganglionic  fibers  of  the  human  brain 
and  nerves.  The  planets  have  in  mod- 
ern times  come  to  be  represented  by 
certain  arbitrary  signs ;  but  in  the  origi- 
nal symbolism  they  were  represented  by 
natural  normal  signs,  corresponding  to 
the  spiritual  ideas  with  which  they  were 
associated. 

In  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  symbolic 
signs  were  used  in  syllabic  combinations 
with  each  other  and  with  the  characters 
employed  in  the  secular  written  langua- 
ges, to  which  were  added  original,  and 
to  some  extent,  arbitrary  characters. 
These  complications  enabled  the  writers 
in  hieroglyph  to  express  many  ideas  in 
a  very  limited  space,  and  rendered  their 
writings  unintelligible  to  all  but  those 
who  were  either  very  learned  or  possess- 
ed the  key  to  this  language.  Nor  was 
the  precaution  unnecessary,  for  many 
things  that  were  committed  to  writing 
in  this  form  were  repugnant  to  the  ideas 
and  beliefs  of  great  multitudes,  who,  if 
they  had  understood  their  significance, 
would  have  destroyed  the  writings.  If 
these  things  had  been  written  in  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  these  multitudes 
and  hidden  from  their  view,  their  recep- 
tacles might  have  been  discovered  ;  but, 
being  written  in  unintelligible  characters, 
their  meanings  were  perfectly  concealed, 
while  the  writings  were  conspicuously 
displayed  on  the  sides'  of  obelisks,  col- 
umns and  the  walls  of  public  edifices ; 
and  the  knowledge  they  contained  was 
secure  of  being  preserved  through  the 
convulsions  of  war  and  conflagrations, 
for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  future 
generations. 

The  next  advance  in  writing  was  to 
that  composed  of  arbitrary  signs,  either 
syllabic  or  representative  of  distinct 
simple  sounds.  The  syllabic  writing 
came  first  in  order,  and  in  some  lan- 
guages is  still  preserved,  but  it  gradually 
changed  into  the  alphabetical,  in  which 
each  letter  had  its  corresponding  simple 


sound  in  artificial  vocal  language,  the 
development  of  both  kinds  of  writing 
being  contemporary.  The  signs  em- 
ployed in  the  syllabic  writing  were  not 
originally  arbitrary,  but  were  borrowed 
in  part  from  the  symbolical  writings, 
while  the  corresponding  sounds  were 
combinations  of  those  proper  to  the 
natural  vocal  language,  each  retaining 
somewhat  of  its  original  meaning.  As 
these  syllables  had  primarily  a  fixed 
meaning  to  each  character,  human  in- 
genuity devised  a  mode  of  expressing 
shades  of  meaniug,  according  to  different 
modes  of  pronouncing  the  same  charac- 
ter, which  changes  were  indicated  in 
writing  these  characters,  by  dots,  cir- 
cumflexes and  other  devices.  As  the 
range  of  ideas  enlarged,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  syllabic  characters  has  gone  on 
indefinitely,  insomuch  that  no  man  is 
able  in  a  whole  lifetime  to  master  all 
their  significations. 

As  in  process  of  time  the  custom  bo- 
came  more  general  of  writing  in  single 
letters,  rather  than  in  syllabic  characters, 
written  compositions  acquired  great  flexi- 
bility, from  the  many  combinations  of 
which  the  simpler  characters  were  sus- 
ceptible, being  adapted  to  shades  of 
thought  and  modifications  of  sense,  as 
well  as  being  more  easily  wrought  into 
poetical  measure.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  facility  and  easy 
flow  of  this  more  artificial  writing,  and 
of  its  capability  of  varied  expression, 
most  of  the  early  writings  continued  to 
be  poetical,  and  the  art  of  constructing 
lines  in  rhythmical  meter  was  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity. 

But,  one  departure  from  nature  pro- 
duced others,  and  as  the  style  of  writing 
became  artificial,  so  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments expressed  became  fanciful,  rather 
than  real,  and  the  narratives  fictitious 
and  imaginary,  rather  than  historically 
true.  In  this  kind  of  writing,  the  dis- 
tinction between  sacred  and  secular 
language  was  restored ;  the  sacred  writ- 
ing, or  Sanscrit,  abounding  in  curves, 
while  the  secular  writing  was  rectilinear  ; 
the  simple  right  line  being  a  terrestrial 
emblem,  while  the  curves  symbolized 
celestial  ideas.     Right  lines  pertained 
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to  mathematics  and  to  all  affairs  of  busi- 
ness and  science  relating  to  mechanical 
industry  and  trade,  while  curved  and 
circular  lines  pertained  solely  to  dis- 
courses on  religion,  celestial  sciences, 
poetry  and  the  higher  moralities.  The 
distinction  between  cuniform  characters 
and  lines  of  equal  breadth,  exemplified 
severally  in  the  Chaldaic  and  the  He- 
braic writing,  originated  from  the  differ- 
ent materials  upon  which  these  characters 
were  inscribed,  the  former  being  cut  in 
copper  and  other  metals,  with  gravers, 
while  the  latter  were  engraved  in  stone 
with  chisels.  The  Hebraic  is  the  old- 
est secular  writing,  and  the  old  Hebrew 
is  purely  secular  and  strictly  rectilinear. 
The  oldest  vedas  extant  are  written  not 
in  the  original  symbolical  style,  but  in 
the  secondary  and  artificial  characters. 
The  ante-vedas  are  untranslatable  into 
any  existing  language,  and  even  the 
voluminous  vedas  of  the  second  era  of 
sacred  writings  can  only  be  imperfectly 
translated  by  circumlocution  or  defini- 
tion, instead  of  being  rendered  verba- 
tim. 

The  oriental  written  languages  known 
at  the  present  time,  are  combinations  of 
the  sacred  and  secular  languages,  and 
have  both  secular  and  sacred  meanings, 
distinct,  yet  correspondent  to  each  other. 
This  may  be  called  the  tertiary  stage  of 
written  language.  The  eminently  figu- 
rative style  of  the  oriental  writings,  ex- 
cepting such  as  are  on  strictly  secular 
or  sacred  subjects,  grows  out  of  this 
duplicity  of  meanings.  Even  in  those 
sacred  writings  that  are  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  all  who  may  choose  to 
read  them,  this  double  significance  is 
faithfully  maintained.  The  voluminous 
written  compositions  known  as  Sanscrit 
writings  are  of  this  description.  The 
knowledge  of  these  correspondences  and 
the  science  of  their  adaptations  are  far 
too  recondite  for  written  explication. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  suffices  to 
say,  that  in  those  florid  descriptions  and 
exquisite  pastorals  which  readers  in 
general  admire  for  their  poetical  beau- 
ties alone,  are  sacred  corresponding  sig- 
nificances, equally  intelligible  to  those 
who  are  gifted  with  spiritual  intelli- 
Vol.  HL— 8. 


gence.  In  the  original  purely  secular 
languages,  there  were  no  terms  or  char- 
acters to  designate  soul  or  spirit,  or 
aught  that  is  not  material,  and  it  occur- 
red that  with  those  people  among 
whom  these  languages  were  exclusively 
employed  spiritual  ideas  had  no  ex- 
pression, except  by  the  language  of 
natural  signs.  The  spirituality  of  the 
worship  of  these  people  declined  by 
degrees  into  the  deification  of  material 
symbols,  and  even  to  the  more  degraded 
forms  of  idol  worship.  So  widely  ex- 
tended did  this  spiritual  derogation  be- 
come, that  scarcely  any  of  the  human 
family  were  capable  of  understanding 
the  purely  spiritual  language,  and  the 
only  practicable  method  of  restoring  to 
mortals  their  lost  spirituality  was  that 
of  blending  the  sacred  and  secular  writ- 
ings into  the  composite  or  tertiary  style, 
as  a  sort  of  spiritual  ladder,  by  means 
of  which  sensual  man  might  emerge 
again  into  the  sphere  of  spiritual  ideas, 
and  renew  the  pure  worship  of  the  infi- 
nite All-spirit  Since  the  restoration  of 
spiritual  ideas  has  become  general,  man- 
kind have  advanced  with  constantly  in- 
creasing momentum  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  in  general  civilization. 

In  the  long  interim  between  the  pri- 
meval ages  and  the  modern  revival  of 
letters  and  civilization,  the  arts  which 
before  had  shed  their  splendors  upon 
many  nations  became  lost  and  forgot- 
ten ;  the  former  literature  was  destroyed 
by  the  hand  of  ignorance  and  the  torch 
of  conflagration ;  the  most  ennobling 
and  beneficial  sciences  became  obsolete, 
the  knowledge  of  them  confined  to  a 
trembling  few  who  dared  not  promul- 
gate them  through  fear  of  the  violent 
repression  of  a  debased  public  sentiment ; 
and  for  the  pure  faith  and  worship  of  a 
spiritual  religion  were  substituted  the 
absurd  dogmas  of  an  inane  idolatry.  No 
great  achievements  in  the  arts,  no  great 
advance  in  scientific  attainments,  no 
great  enfranchisement  of  mankind,  and 
no  great  progression  in  civilization  and 
moral  greatness,  are  possible  to  a  people 
whose  spiritual  intelligence  has  been 
quenched  and  made  subservient  to  sor- 
did interests  and  animal  gratifications. 
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No  true  and  comprehensive  system  of 
cosmogony  or  of  ethics,  can  be  eliminat- 
ed by  mortal  intelligence,  which  does 
not  ascend  by  rational  process  from 
creation  to  the  Creator ;  and  from  this 
source  as  a  starting  point,  educe  those 
infinite  and  enduring  laws  whose  opera- 
tions may  be  traced  in  all  nature,  from 
the  atom  that  floats  in  the  air  to  the  sun 
that  diffuses  light,  heat  and  animation 
to  a  system  of  worlds ;  and  from  the 
fullest  motion  of  life  in  a  microscopic 
animalcule  to  the  loftiest  of  created 
spiritual  beings,  and  even  to  the  omnific 
All-spirit,  from  whom  they  all  are  but 
emanations.  Stephen  G.  Dodge. 


THE  MASTER  OF  CARBON. 

I. 

I  OPENED  the  manuscript  which  had 
been  given  to  me  after  the  inquest, 
and  read  as  follows : 

One  man  is  born  to  be  a  mechanic, 
another  a  merchant,  a  third  a  soldier,  a 
fourth  a  minister,  a  fifth  a  fool;  and 
nearly  always  they  all  occupy  their  des- 
tined positions  in  life,  and  no  others. 

But  there  are  cases,  very  sad  and 
very  unfortunate,  wherein  the  man  or 
the  woman  does  not  fall  into  his  or  her 
destined  place  in  the  line  of  life,  and  then 
there  is  much  misery,  much  sorrowing, 
a  troubled  life,  and  unhappy  death. 

I  was  born  to  be  a  chemist,  and  I 
grew  to  be  one,  and  thus  by  good  for- 
tune, I  took  my  proper  place  in  the 
line ;  sometimes  happy,  sometimes  miser- 
able, but  always  without  misgivings  of  ill- 
chosen  course.  I  never  thought  I  would 
be  better,  or  happier,  or  both,  if  I  had 
made  a  different  choice  of  a  profession 
—never  until  now. 

Now  I  have  doubts.  We  see  clearly, 
as  we  near  death,  and — I  have  doubts. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old  or  there- 
abouts, I  played  at  chemistry,  as  other 
children  play  with  toys;  and  made 
queer  compounds,  with  wonder  and 
doubt  as  to  results.  When  I  grew  older, 
I  worked  more  by  rule,  and  knew  what 
I  was  doing ;  but  still  I  loved  to  amuse 
myself  with  unknown  combinations  of 


powerful  agencies,  watching  their  effects 
eagerly,  and  studying. 

And  by-and-by  as  I  became  a  man,  and 
learned  to  be  alone,  I  sat  by  my  fire  win- 
ter  nights,  and  read  of  the  wondrous 
alchemists  of  old  I  dreamed  of  the 
Philosopher's  stone,  but  I  would  not 
seek  after  it ;  for  I  was  not  rash,  though 
enterprising — I  was  rather  skeptical. 

It  is  a  wonderful  story— one  hard  to 
believe ;  and  like  many  another,  it  grew 
from  an  accident 

I  desired  to  change  my  residence.  I 
had  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
which  I  myself  had  furnished;  but  a 
new  college  had  been  established,  in 
which  I  was  appointed  to  a  professor* 
ship,  and  wishing  to  be  nearer  the 
buildings,  I  determined  to  seek  for  rooms 
in  an  adjoining  street  I  had  nearly 
decided  in  my  choice,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  engage  them,  when  a  chance 
look  at  another  house  near  by,  induced 
me  to  pause. 

This  was  a  very  old,  gray,  stuccoed 
affair,  that  once  might  have  been  a 
stately  mansion ;  now  it  was  decayed, 
and  going  to  ruin.  A  slip  of  paper  be- 
side the  door  informed  me  that  I  might 
obtain  "  Rooms  partly  furnished." 

The  strong  wooden  shutters  which 
guarded  the  windows  as  though  they 
contained  treasures  of  great  value,  were 
all  closed  ;  there  was  no  bell,  but  a  heavy 
brass  knocker,  in  shape  like  a  bull's  head, 
hung  high  up  on  the  massive  oak  door. 
Raising  it  I  rapped  twice  or  thrice. 

The  echoes  reverberated  through  the 
interior  of  the  house,  until  I  heard  them 
die  off  in  some  distant  corridor.  For 
some  moments  I  heard  no  response  to 
my  call,  but,  at  length,  the  hollow  sound 
of  footsteps  over  bare  floors  was  per- 
ceptible, and  presently  the  door  opened, 
making  room  for  a  head  to  peer  curious- 
ly out,  and  a  voice  to  inquire  my  busi- 
ness. Stating  my  desire  to  see  the 
vacant  rooms,  I  was  admitted  into  the 
hall,  and  the  door  closed  after  me.  I 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  to 
examine  my  conductor. 

A  woman,  but  little  over  four  feet  in 
hight,  and  very  thin;  clothed  in  gar- 
ments in  the  fashion  of  some  forty  years 
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back,  high-waisted  black  dress,  straight 
and  lank,  with  no  hoops,  her  costume 
alone  would  have  made  her  remarkable. 
A  long,  thin,  and  narrow  face,  curtained 
with  folds  of  heavy  white  hair,  and 
covered  with  a  tall  mob-cap,  attracted 
the  attention  and  insensibly  the  awe  of 
her  visitor.  She  turned  about,  and 
pattered  noisily  through  the  long  hall, 
followed  by  me ;  until  reaching  a  door 
which  opened  into  a  small  sitting-room, 
she  invited  me  in. 

"  We  have  a  choice  of  rooms,  young 
man,"  said  she,  as  we  sat  down  by  the 
fire.  "  Indeed,  the  house  is  almost  des- 
titute of  life,  save  what  clings  to  my  old 
frame." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  live  alone 
in  this  place  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  have  lived  here  for  nigh  on  to  a 
score  of  years,  and  in  all  that  time  you 
are  the  first,  except  myself  and  a  servant, 
who  has  ever  entered  the  door." 

"Then  you  have,  of  course,  never 
rented  your  rooms  before,"  I  remarked, 
in  some  surprise. 

rt  Never,"  she  answered ;  "  but  I  got  a 
letter  from  the  master  a  day  or  two 
since,  desiring  me  to  obtain  the  means 
for  discharging  my  few  expenses,  by 
renting  some  of  the  rooms ;  so  I  tacked 
up  the  bit  of  paper  at  the  door,  and  you 
are  the  first  who  has  called.  Would  you 
like  to  see  some  of  the  rooms  f" 

Replying  in  the  affirmative,  she  led 
me  into  the  hall,  and  up  a  flight  of  wide 
stairs.  All  the  wood-work  was  polished 
oak;  no  carpets,  no  oil-cloths ;  the  walls 
were  heavily  wainscoted  with  the  same 
material,  and  all  had  grown  brown  and 
gloomy  with  age.  On  the  next  floor, 
my  old  guide  threw  open  a  door,  and 
stepping  in,  I  heard  her,  in  a  moment, 
tagging  at  the  heavy  outside  shutters  of 
the  window.  Hearing  me  move  to  as- 
sist her,  aDo  not  come  in,"  said  she, 
"  there  is  a  considerable  deal  of  furniture 
lying  about,  and  you  may  stumble  over 
something  in  the  dark."  Taking  her 
advice,  and  admonished,  already,  by 
an  uncomfortable  tap  upon  my  ankle, 
I  remained  quiet,  until,  in  a  moment, 
she  had  succeeded  in  her  efforts,  and 
poshed  the  shutter  partially  open.    A 


long  ray  of  warm  sunlight  darted  into 
the  room  and  flashed  cheerfully  on  all 
those  quaint,  grim  old  things,  that  had 
stood  about  there  so  many  long,  dark 
years.  The  floor  was  covered  with  what 
had  once  been  a  rich,  heavy  carpet ;  the 
many  feet  that  had  passed  over  it  had 
worn  its  soft  fabric  down,  until  nothing 
remained  but  a  dim  shadow  of  the  live- 
ly figures,  and  the  strong  thread  of  the 
foundation. 

As  I  trod  upon  it,  for  a  moment  there 
seemed  to  be  perceptible  in  the  air  a 
memory  of  those  who  had  long  before 
trod  in  my  place ;  I  seemed  to  notice 
the  solid,  firm  tread  of  the  house-owner, 
the  light,  gentle  steps  of  the  fair  young 
mother,  the  crisp,  pattering  mil  of  the 
tiny  little  feet  that  had,  perhaps,  played 
hide-and-seek  under  these  tables  and  be- 
hind these  high-backed  chairs  long 
years  ago,  or  danced  in  glee  to  the 
music  of  that  old  violin  which  lay  silent 
in  its  mahogany  case  in  the  corner.  On 
the  walls  the  family  portraits  looked 
down  upon  the  unaccustomed  sunlight, 
and  almost  seemed  to  wink  their  eyes  at 
the  strange  glare.  All  about  the  floor 
were  queer  footstools  standing  in  my 
way  as  I  threaded  it  in  and  out  among 
the  ornaments  and  old  screens  that  stood 
around  me.  The  chairs  and  tables  were 
of  solid  rosewood  and  mahogany,  black 
with  age  ;  grotesquely  carved  and  orna- 
mented, they  stared  at  me  with  the  lions' 
and  dogs'  eyes,  dug  out  of  their  backs, 
or  clenched  their  claws  and  talons  at  the 
ends  of  their  arms  in  silent  indignation. 
Even  the  Chinese  chessmen  on  the 
great  round  marble  table,  the  Chinese 
pictures  on  the  fire-board,  and  the  brass- 
headed  fire-dogs  in  front,  seemed  to  glare 
upon  me  as  an  intruder. 

There  were  two  great  parlors,  with  a 
large  semicircular  extension  in  the 
rear,  which  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 
Stepping  into  this  room,  I  glanced  curi- 
ously at  the  backs  of  the  books  in  the 
old-fashioned  cases.  To  my  surprise 
they  were  all  on  scientific  subjects  and 
chiefly  relating  to  chemistry.  Turning 
around,  a  square  box  which  stood  in 
in  one  corner  attracted  my  attention.  As 
it  was  open  I  looked  into  it     If  I  was 
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surprised  at  the  library,  I  was  doubly 
astonished  now ;  for  here  was  a  collec- 
tion of  retorts,  blow-pipes,  vials  and 
packages  of  chemicals,  which  showed 
plainly  that  the  owner  must  have  been 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical. 

"  Is  your  master  a  physician  ?"  I  asked 
the  o!d  lady,  who  meanwhile  had  been 
furtively  dusting  the  furniture  with  the 
corner  of  her  apron,  as  she  followed  mo 
about. 

"  Well,  no,  sir ;  not  rightly  that, 
though  he  does  sometimes  doctor  a  little. 
He  is  more  what  we  used  to  call,  in  the 
days  when  I  was  young  and  got  school- 
ing, a  chymist — that  is,  only  for  play's 
sake ;  he  never  made  a  profession  like 
of  it,  but  just  studied  and  worked  over 
his  books,  and  his  glasses,  and  tubes 
there,  when  he  felt  like  it." 

"  Of  course,"  said  I,  abruptly,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  these  rooms  are  much 
too  extensive  for  my  wants." 

"  Ah !  maybe  so.  Well,  there's  more 
up-stairs,  if  you'll  come  and  see  them." 

Out  into  another  great  gloomy  hall, 
and  up  another  dark,  sounding  staircase, 
and  opening  another  door,  my  ancient 
janitress  entered,  and  proceeded  to  throw 
wide  the  shutters.  Again  the  bright 
sunbeams  flashed  in  upon  us,  but  this 
time  upon  quite  another  scene.  Here 
there  were  no  ornaments,  no  soft  arm- 
chairs and  footstools,  no  portraits  on  the 
walls,  no  ancient  carpet  under  foot ;  all 
was  bare  and  grim. 

A  large  room,  with  a  smaller  apart- 
ment at  one  side  and  an  alcove  in  the 
rear,  hidden  by  heavy  hanging  purple 
curtains  of  some  ancient  brocade,  whose 
tinsel  had  faded  out,  and  whose  surface 
was  thickly  coated  with  dust.  Within 
the  alcove  stood  a  massive  four-post,  cur- 
tained and  canopied  bedstead,  with  a  little 
flight  of  steps  beside  it,  to  enable  the  other- 
wise baffled  sleep-seeker  to  find  and 
reach  his  haven  of  rest.  The  rooms  had 
no  other  furniture  ;  the  floor,  though  un- 
carpeted,  was  carefully  and  artistically 
inlaid  with  different  colored  woods, 
which  time  and  friction  had  polished 
like  the  surface  of  a  mirror. 

But  I  forget ;  one  piece  of  furniture 
there  was.    In  a  corner  of  the  bed-al- 


cove, on  the  floor,  stood  a  small,  square, 
brass-bound  chest,  made  with  such 
strength  that  it  would  seem  intended  to 
hold  treasure  of  the  rarest  importance. 

"  That  seems  to  contain  something  of 
value,"  said  I,  "  it  is  so  carefully  fas- 
tened." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  there  is  nothing 
in  it  but  some  of  the  master's  chymistiy 
papers;  I  will  take  them  out  of  the 
way  if  you  want  the  room,  though  per- 
haps they  might  amuse  you.  It  isn't 
locked,  and  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  pri- 
vate in  it." 

"  Oh !  leave  them  by  all  means,"  I 
responded.  "  I  should  particularly  like 
to  examine  them."  In  fact,  these  old 
manuscripts  decided  me  in  determining 
on  that  to  which  I  had  before  only  par- 
tially inclined — the  occupancy  of  these 
rooms. 

A  few  words  with  the  old  lady  settled 
the  matter,  for  she  was  not  at  all  exor- 
bitant, and  it  was  arranged  that  on  the 
following  day  I  should  take  possession 
of  my  new  quarters.  We  descended  to 
the  door,  but  as  we  passed  the  great 
drawing-room,  I  stopped  with  surprise  at 
what  I  saw  within.  The  room  was  as 
we  had  left  it;  the  sun  streaming  in 
upon  the  portraits,  the  chairs  and  the 
carpet ;  but,  interrupted  in  its  path  on- 
ward, it  poured  its  whole  warmth  and 
light  over  the  figure  of  a  young  girl 
who  stood  silent,  leaning  with  one  hand 
against  the  back  of  a  chair,  while  her 
other  arm  hung  carelessly  by  her  side. 

She  was  very  light,  in  fact  a  pure 
blonde.  Her  face  was  a  perfect  oval, 
with  large, full,  blue  eyes  set  deep  in  her 
head,  small,  clearly-defined  nose  and 
lips,  while  the  full  red  blood  played  over 
her  cheeks  as  they  warmed  under  the 
light,  and  she  seemed  like  some  rare 
and  beautiful  flower,  now  in  the  bud, 
but  just  ready  to  burst  its  bonds  and  ex- 
pand into  a  gorgeous  maturity. 

I  saw  her  but  a  moment,  as  I  passed 
on  toward  the  door,  but  as  there  was 
evident  astonishment  on  my  face,  my 
conductor  paused  before  letting  me  out, 
and  pointing  backward  with  her  thumb 
said  in  a  low  voice, 

"  Nineteen  years  past,  the  came  into 
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this  house ;  she  7uu  never  been  out  of  it 
tincer 

As  I  walked  slowly  homeward,  I  could 
not  help  thinking  in  6ome  wonder,  of  the 
scene  I  had  gone  through,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  young  girl  whom  I  had 
seen  standing  amid  the  ancient  furniture, 
in  the  great  parlor.  How  much  ro- 
mance, thought  I,  there  is  underlying  the 
great  commercial  strata  of  human  activity! 
How  much  of  the  world's  hopes  and 
fears  and  tears  and  miseries  and  hor- 
rors and  unhappiness  there  is  embalmed 
in  many  a  lost  history  of  many  an  old 
worm-eaten  piece  of  furniture  1  On 
how  many  of  God's  creatures  does  the 
sun  fall  to-day  to  gladden  and  to  cheer ! 
But,  oh,  how  many  flee  from  its  exposing 
light,  and  hide  their  faces  for  very 
shame's  sake ! 

II. 

Now  all  the  day,  my  mind  dwelt 
upon  the  recollection  of  this  young 
girl ;  I  could  hardly  imagine  one  so 
beautiful  immured  in  that  old  cloister 
from  birth ;  it  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale. 
In  the  evening  and  late  into  the  night,  I 
was  busily  engaged  in  packing  for  my  re- 
moval on  the  following  day,  and  when 
toward  morning  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  bed,  it  was  to  sleep  uneasily  and  go 
through  again,  in  my  dreams,  the  scenes 
of  the  day. 

The  following  afternoon  I  took  all 
my  worldly  goods,  and  impatient  to  be- 
gin a  solution  of  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded every  thing  connected  with  my 
new  abode,  I  appeared  before  the  door 
of  the  stuccoed  mansion,  and  announced 
my  presence  by  a  sounding  rap  with  the 
bull-headed  knocker. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  head  of  my 
ancient  friend  made  its  appearance. 

"  Oh  I"  said  she,  as  'she  discovered  my 
identity,  "  you  have  come ;  your  rooms 
are  all  ready  for  you." 

My  furniture,  books,  pictures  and  my 
movable  laboratory,  were  all  soon 
transported  to  the  third  floor  front, 
where  I  was  left  alone  and  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  establishment  to  my  mind. 
The  shutters  were  open,  and  the  rays 
o£  a  November  sun  poured  their  warmth 


into  the  room,  now  dusted  and  swept 
until  you  might  have  eaten  a  meal  off 
the  floor ;  so  that  it  was  very  comfort- 
able and  pleasant;  and  as  I  placed  my 
furniture  in  order,  my  books  upon  their 
accustomed  shelves,  and  my  few  oil- 
paintings  and  rare  prints  on  the  walls,  I 
began  to  feel  quite  a  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  my  new  home.  As  the  sun 
went  down,  the  air  grew  cold,  and  I 
concluded  to  seek  my  landlady,  and  ob- 
tain the  materials  for  making  a  fire.  I 
was  about  doing  so  when  a  knock  at  my 
door  announced  the  individual  herself, 
who  entered  bearing  a  hod  of  coal  and 
kindlings,  with  which  she  soon  built  a 
fire  which  went  roaring  up  the  wide 
chimney,  throwing  grotesque,  flickering 
shadows  upon  the  floor  and  furniture  as 
it  burned  away.  Leaving  the  room,  she 
returned  in  a  moment  with  a  large 
lamp,  and  placing  it  on  the  table  said 
"  good-night,"  and  left  me. 

For  some  time  I  sat  in  my  arm-chair, 
looking  into  the  fire,  and  watching  the 
changing  kaleidoscopic  scenes  going  on 
among  the  red  coals. 

There  were  landscapes,  grottoes,  cas- 
cades, icebergs,  even  faces  of  friends  long 
buried,  but  more  frequently  than  any 
other  came  up  the  face  I  had  seen  in  the 
parlor  beneath  me.  At  length,  to  dis- 
sipate the  oppressiveness  which  had  be- 
gun to  weigh  me  down,  I  proceeded  to 
pace  up  and  down  my  room.  At  the 
first  turn  the  old  chest  confronted  me. 
Ah  !  here  was  companionship,  I  thought, 
and  proceeded  to  drag  the  box  from  its 
corner. 

It  was  a  curious  specimen  of  ancient 
art,  this  box,  and  would  itself  have  been 
of  sufficient  interest  to  give  rise  to  many 
weird  thoughts  and  strange  speculations. 
Formed  of  some  rich,  dark-brown,  ori- 
ental wood,  its  polished  sides  glistened 
and  reflected  like  a  mirror.  It  was 
strengthened  on  all  sides  by  broad  brass 
bands,  richly  chased  in  arabesque  pat- 
terns, while  its  two  ends  were  ornament- 
ed and  supported  by  heavy  brass  han- 
dles. All  over  the  sides  of  the  chest 
were  little  circles,  lozenges  and  triangles 
of  brass  inlaid ;  and  a  plate  of  the  same 
metal,  under   the  curiously  fashioned 
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lock  which  served  to  fasten  it,  bore  the 
following :  N.  K.  T. — with  a  legend  in 
some  oriental  tongue  engraved  above  it 
Lifting  the  lid,  there  floated  upward  an 
aroma  of  spices :  I  could  perceive  the 
intense  permeating  essence  of  the  san- 
dal-wood, the  cool  fragrance  of  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  even  the  sickening  odor  of 
the  camphor-tree.  There  was  that  in 
this  combination  of  scents  strangely  sug- 
gestive of  age,  decay  and  death ;  so  tak- 
ing my  great  brown  meerschaum,  and 
filling  it  with  my  rarest  old  Virginia,  I 
soon  dissipated  at  once  the  scent  and  the 
sensation,  by  that  more  powerful  odor, 
for  which  I  mentally  thanked  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Jean  Nicot,  and  all  the  other 
agents  who  were  concerned  in  its  intro- 
duction to  the  civilized,  thinking  world. 

Heaped  up  on  the  bottom  of  the 
chest  lay  packages  of  old  yellow  papers, 
tied  with  tape,  or  loosely  folded.  Draw- 
ing my  chair  nearer  the  fire,  I  took  seve- 
ral of  these  packages  and  began  my 
examination.  The  first  which  I  opened 
were  merely  formulas  for  different  com- 
pounds, experiments  in  generating  gases, 
and  various  other  notes  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  me,  as  I  saw  that,  beyond 
slight  changes  in  quantities,  modes  of 
combination  and  other  unimportant  dif- 
ferences, there  was  nothing  uncommon 
in  them. 

Next  I  discovered,in  glancing  through 
a  package  tied  with  tape,  that  the  writer 
had  busied  himself  in  endeavors  to  ex- 
tract oil  from  coal,  and  with  some  degree 
of  success.  As  this  subject  was  begin- 
ning to  attract  interest  among  men  of 
science,  I  read  with  great  pleasure,  won- 
dering at  the  extent  of  his  information  at 
that  period,  which  mast  have  been  years 
before  the  first  public  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  such  properties  in  coal. 
Heading  on,  I  at  length  noticed,  several 
times  repeated,  allusions  to  a  subject 
which  had,  since  my  boyhood,  occupied 
my  most  earnest  and  constant  thoughts, 
the  possibility  of  producing  the  diamond 
from  carbon.  Over  this  problem  I  had 
devoted  years  of  experiment  In  search 
of  an  agent  sufficiently  powerful  to  dis- 
solve carbon  I  had  used  every  thing  and 
every  process  known  to  the  laboratory.  | 


I  had  labored  nights  and  days ;  I  had 
dreamed  over  it ;  but,  ever  retaining  the 
conviction  that  whatever  came  of  it  I 
must  retain  it  profoundly  secret,  I  had 
made  no  notes,  but  trusted  only  to  my 
memory. 

And  here,  in  this  accidental  way,  I 
had  unexpectedly  come  upon  one,  who 
evidently  had  devoted  time  and  ability  to 
this  same  subject.  There  was  nothing 
stated  as  yet,  nothing  tangible,  only  a 
dim,  shadowy  reference  to  a  thought,  an 
idea,  which  only  to  one  as  deeply  inter- 
ested as  myself  could  mean  any  thing. 
Before,  there  had  been  in  my  examina- 
tion of  these  papers  only  a  curious  de- 
sire partly  caused  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances which  surrounded  the  inci- 
dent of  their  discovery.  Now,  however, 
there  was  an  eager  brain-thirst  to  hunt 
out  something  which  I  seemed  to  feel 
must  be  there,  concerning  this  greet 
dream  of  my  soul. 

For  some  months  I  had  rested  from 
my  thoughts  upon  this  topic,  feeling 
wearied  and  somewhat  disheartened  at 
my  ill-success.  I  was  now  strong  again 
and  eager  for  the  contest.  Knowing,  or 
at  least  believing  in  my  mind  that  na- 
ture had  provided  somewhere  the  agent 
which  I  needed,  I  felt  that  excitement 
in  searching  for  it  which  the  experienc- 
ed detective  feels  in  following  up  a 
subtly-covered  crime,  or  that  the  chess- 
player has  in  eluding  the  manoeuvers  of 
his  adversary.  If  I  could  gain  but  a 
clue  I  Late  as  it  was,  I  determined  to 
begin  the  task,  and  went  systematically 
to  work,  sorting  out  from  the  rest  all 
those  papers  which  referred  in  any  way 
to  any  thing  bearing  upon  this  great 
question. 

My  old  eight-day  clock  in  the  corner 
ticked  slowly  and  steadily,  and,  except- 
ing the  rustling  of  the  papers,  and  occa- 
sional snapping  of  a  coal  in  the  fire,  it 
was  the  only  sound  heard.  Hour  after 
hour,  I  read  on,  and  heeded  not  how 
the  time  flew  by.  But  suddenly  I  was 
aroused  from  my"  work.  A  soft,  dull, 
regular  sound  was  heard  in  the  great 
hall,  gradually  drawing  nearer.  In  a 
moment  my  door  slowly  opened.  I  was 
standing  erect  now,  and  as  I  peered 
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forward  into  the  gloom  of  the  hall,  I  saw 
a  female  figure  clothed  in  white,  with 
bare  feet,  and  hair  knotted  roughly  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  while  in  her  left 
hand  she  held  aloft  an  unlit  candle.     I 
certainly  shuddered,  but,  as  the  figure 
entered  the  room,  her  face  was  turned 
ful   upon  me,  and  despite  the  closed 
eyelids,  I  recognized   the  lady  of  the 
parlor.     She  was  evidently  asleep,  and 
I  curiously  watched  her  motions.     To 
my  surprise  she  passed  into  the  alcove, 
and  appeared  to  search  for  something, 
moving  her  candle  about,  and  leaning 
forward  toward  the  corner  from  which 
I  had  taken  the  chest.     She  seemed  un- 
easy at  not  finding  what  she  sought, 
and  thinking  it  might  be  the  chest,  I 
pushed  it  softly  within  her  reach.     In- 
stantly her  face  lighted  up  with  satis- 
faction.    Opening  it,  she  proceeded  to 
empty  its  contents  upon  the  floor.    This 
done,  she  touched  what  appeared  to  be  a 
secret  spring  on   the   outside,  when  a 
portion  of  the  front  flew  open,  and  ex- 
posed a  false  bottom ;  this  she  drew  out, 
and  I  saw  quite  a  number  of  manuscripts 
like  those  I  had  been  examining,  nicely 
tied  up,  and  lying  upon  the  solid  bottom 
of  the  chest     These  the  beautiful  som- 
nambulist proceeded  to  examine  one  by 
one,  until  at  last  she  reached  one  which 
evidently  was  that  for  which  she  especi- 
ally sought.     A  smile  lit  up  her  counte- 
nance, as,  sitting  down  upon  the  floor, 
she  placed  her  candle,  still  unlit,  beside 
her,  and  proceeded  to  open  and  examine 
the  paper.     For  some  moments  she  con- 
tinued apparently  reading  with  ease  the 
strange  collection  of  signs  and  figures 
upon  the  paper,  which  was  apparently 
in  cipher.     I  grew  wild  with  curiosity 
to  know  its  contents,  and  racked  my 
brain  to  discover  some  means  of  making 
her  disclose  the  secret      At  length  I 
chanced  to  think  that  perhaps  by  the 
means  of  animal  magnetism  I  might  be 
enabled  to  obtain  such  power  over  the 
somnambulist,  as  should  force  her  to 
read  or  perhaps  to  write  out  for  me, 
this  hidden  mystery.     I  had  frequently 
tried    the    wonderful    experiments    of 
Reichenbach :   I  knew  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  sensitives  and  non-sen- 


sitives, and  felt  sure  that  she  was  a 
sensitive.  The  experiment  was  full  of 
danger,  but  I  was  determined  to  make 
it  Taking  from  my  cabinet  a  magnet 
of  great  power,  after  assuring  myself 
that  the  girl  was  in  a  position  of  safety 
upon  her  chair,  I  drew  the  magnet 
slowly  in  a  longitudinal  direction  down 
the  front  of  her  sleeping  figure.  A  slight 
twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  extremities  was  at  once  perceptible ; 
I  repeated  the  movement,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  in  a  true  magnetic 
sleep.  Laying  the  magnet  upon  the 
table,  a  few  manual  passes  made  her  a 
pure  clairvoyant.  A  mere  effort  of  the 
will  sufficed  now,  and  silently  directing 
her  to  the  table  where  pens,  ink  and 
paper  were  in  readiness,  I  seated  myself 
and  awaited  the  result  I  was  perfectly 
calm  ;  my  German  experience  had  done 
sufficient  for  me  in  that  respect,  and  I  ' 
had  no  fears.  I  looked  at  my  watch. 
It  was  three  6 'clock.  For  six  hours,  time 
had  been  annihilated.  Meanwhile  our 
dead  silence  was  hardly  broken  by  the 
rapid  scratching  of  her  pen  upon  the 
paper.  For  some  minutes  it  continued, 
but  at  length  she  stopped  and  laid  the 
pen  down.  Rising,  I  took  the  paper 
from  her  hand,  and  then  with  the  mag- 
net I  made  a  few  backward  passes  over 
her  body.  In  three  minutes'  time  she 
was  in  the  condition  from  which  I  had 
withdrawn  her ;  and,  taking  the  cipher 
manuscript,  she  again  glanced  over  it 
for  a  moment ;  then  holding  it  over  her 
candle,  which  she  had  once  more  taken 
up,  she  waited  until  time  enough  had 
elapsed  for  it  to  have  been  destroyed, 
had  the  candle  been  lighted.  Then  she 
dropped  it  on  the  floor,  as  if  it  burned 
her  fingers;  and,  with  a  triumphant 
look,  rose,  passed  through  the  door  and 
walked  steadily  down  the  hall  and 
stairs.  Closing  and  locking  the  door,  I 
eagerly  seized  the  copy  which  she  had 
made  from  the  table.  It  contained  the 
following : 

"  Carbon  finds  a  solvent  in  magnetized 
water.  From  charcoal  I  have  obtained 
one  per  cent,  of  diamonds,  pure,  clear,  and 
of  the  first  water.  The  size  of  the  dia- 
monds wiU  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
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amount  of  vital  force  expended.     lam  a 
martyr  to  the  truth  of  this  law. 

"  Signed  JV.  K.  T." 

I  bad  found  it  now  ;  the  secret  I  had 
sought  so  earnestly  and  so  long,  was  in 
my  hand ;  the  means  of  wealth,  the  ends 
of  ambition — all  lay  upon  the  face  of 
that  bit  of  paper ! 

Again  I  read  it  carefully  through,  un- 
til eveiy  word  was  printed  as  if  in  let- 
ters of  fire  on  my  very  soul ;  then  com- 
mitting it  to  the  flames  I  watched  it  un- 
til it  crisped  to  black  ashes  on  the  hearth. 
Taking  the  cipher- writing,  destined  to  a 
similar  doom,  in  a  moment  it  lay  beside 
its  copy — my  secret  was  safe ;  torture 
and  death  should  never  wring  it  from 
me;  neither  entreaties  nor  prayers  should 
have  weight  in  that  scale. 

Worn  out  with  all  the  excitement  of 
this  eventful  night,  I  threw  myself  upon 
my  bed  in  my  clothes,  and  in  a  moment 
was  in  a  sound  sleep. 

Of  course  I  dreamed  :  Clad  in  rai- 
ment whose  texture  exceeded  in  fineness 
the  softest  gossamer  webs  of  the  East, 
and  in  richness  the  wealth  of  farther 
Inde,  I  wandered  through  halls  whose 
gorgeous  architecture  transported  me 
from  all  thought  of  human  skill ;  there 
the  jasper,  the  porphyry,  the  onyx,  were 
formed  into  innumerable  columns  stud- 
ded with  topaz  and  amethyst,  carpets 
the  softest,  rugs  of  the  down  of  eider, 
torn  from  impending  rocks  by  thousands 
of  my  slaves,  received  the  rich  sandals 
that  clasped  my  feet  Through  the  air, 
wavy  with  a  thousand  perfumes,  all  at- 
tuned in  one  ravishing  chord,  came  the 
warbling  of  countless  birds,  whose  plu- 
mage glittering  in  the  sunlight  blinded 
the  eyes  with  wealth  of  color  and  glit- 
ter of  gold. 

Gold ! — it  lay  around  me  in  every 
shape  the  human  mind  was  capable  of 
conceiving:  vases  of  great  night,  on 
whose  circumference  were  engraved  tour- 
naments, feasts  and  revels  of  every  kind ; 
fountains  from  whose  yellow  mouths 
poured  forth  perfumed  waters,  and  ripe 
wines ;  all  about  stood  tables  laden  with 
plate  of  the  same  metal :  flagons,  and  ew- 
ers, and  goblets  and  towels,  in  rich  profu- 
sion.    Silver  there  was,  too ;  in  frosted 


beauty  and  purity  it  surrounded  me  on 
every  side.  Nubian  slaves,  black  as 
ebony,  wore  it  around  their  necks  and 
their  wrists,  and  hanging  pendent  from 
their  ears  ;  almond-eyed  Circassian  girls 
played  upon  tambourines  of  silver ;  tall 
Mamelukes, guarding  massive  gates,  glit- 
tered in  all  the  glory  of  silver  shields 
and  breastplates.  But,  in  all  that  pro- 
fusion of  wealth  there  was  no  single  dia- 
mond ;  and  I  pined  away,  as  I  sought 
mournfully  through  my  wide  domains 
for  a  diamond.  Emerald  and  ruby ,  tur- 
quoise, opal  and  pearl,  sapphire  and 
amethyst;  lapis  lazuli  and  the  aqua 
marina,  all  were  there  in  plenty;  but 
there  was  no  diamond,  and  I  was  miser- 
able ;  and  I  would  have  died  for  one 
glimmer  of  the  light  that  radiates  from 
the  imprisoned  soul  of  the  king  of 
beauty.  And  through  my  gates  I  could 
see  the  long  rows  of  slaves  in  the  mines 
of  Brazil,  as  they  toiled  with  bent  backs 
beneath  the  lash,  ever  and  anon  finding 
a  diamond  whose  luster  pierced  my 
sight  even  amidst  the  splendor  of  my 
home.  And  so  the  hours  flew,  and  the 
sunlight  blinded  as  it  awakened  me. 

III. 

After  I  had  arisen  and  refreshed  my- 
self with  a  bath  and  a  breakfast,  I  was 
ready  for  work.  I  purchased  a  stock  of 
charcoal,  and  then  going  to  my  little 
laboratory  placed  a  basin  of  water  be- 
fore me  and  proceeded  to  magnetize  it 
As  I  said  before,  my  sojourn  in  Germany, 
where  I  had  remained  studying  for  three 
years,  had  made  me  a  profound  believer 
in  animal  magnetism,  the  Od  force  and 
the  other  metaphysical  and  transcenden- 
tal ideas  for  which  that  country  is  fa- 
mous. I  had  often  practiced  magnetism 
with  water,  and  was  conversant  with 
the  means  used  to  transfer  the  power 
from  the  magnet  to  that  agent. 

For  half  an  hour  I  labored  unceas- 
ingly, and  then,  being  much  fatigued, 
desisted.  Taking  my  charcoal,  which  I 
had  carefully  selected,  choosing  that 
made  from  the  hardest  wood,  I  divided 
a  portion  of  it  into  small  pieces  and  im- 
mersed them  in  the  magnetized  water; 
placing  the  basin  with  its  contents  upon 
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a   table,  I  glanced  at  the  thermometer, 
and  finding  the   temperature   as  I  de- 
sired I  seated   myself  and  waited.     It 
was  a  cold,  raw  day  outside,  for  in  the 
night  the  wind  had  changed ;  the  wind 
blew  and  whistled  around  the  old  house, 
and  the  snow  which  now  filled  the  air 
was  drilling  heavily  on  the  street,  and 
blowing   in  blinding  clouds   from  the 
housetops.     It  was  afternoon,  for  I  had 
slept  until  nearly  noon,  and  the  street  was 
deserted ;  every  thing  was  gloomy  and 
dispiriting,  but  in  my  mind  there  was 
nothing   but  joy  and  excited   anticipa- 
tions ;  for  I  knew  that  my  wildest,  fond- 
est dreams  were  about  to  be  realized. 
After  a  few  moments  I  arose  and  passing 
into  my  laboratory  looked  into  the  basin ; 
all  was  as  I  had  left  it,  except  that  I 
could  perceive  a  slight  exhalation  like  a 
gas,  rising  from  the  surface.     "  I  must 
wait"  I  said  to  mysel£     Bo  taking  my 
pipe  I  seated  myself  again  by  the  fire. 
In  a  few  moments  I  was  surprised  by  my 
door  being  suddenly  opened  to   admit 
my  young  somnambulist  of  the  previous 
night ;  but,  if  her  abrupt  and  unexpect- 
ed appearance  astonished  me,  not  less  so 
did  her  first  word,  for,  walking  quickly 
up  to  me,  she  placed  her  hand  upon  my 
-  shoulder  and  said, 

"  I  had  a  dream  last  night.*' 
Speechless  from  surprise,  I  could  only 
look  at  her,  but  she  went  on,  at  once : 

**  I  dreamed  that  you  were  drowning, 
and  I  had  a  rope  which  could  save  you, 
and  I  was  going  to  let  you  drown — why, 
I  know  not — when  some  better  impulse 
made  me  throw  you  the  cord.  You  seized 
it,  and  I  drew  you  out  and  saved  you — 
was  not  that  a  strange  dream,  Victor  ?" 
u  Victor,"  said  I ;  "  how  came  you  to 
know  that  my  name  was  Victor  ?"  For 
I  thought  in  a  moment  that  my  first 
name  was  on  none  of  my  baggage,  and 
I  had  not  mentioned  it  since  I  came  in- 
to the  house. 

"  Why,  I  called  you  Victor,  in  my 
dream,  and  yon  answered  me,"  she  re- 
plied. 

u  "Well  P  I  said, "  it  was  a  very  strange 
dream." 

"  Yes,  and  something  seemed  to  im- 
pel me  to  come  and  tell  it  to  you.     I 


have  been  to  the  door  before,  but  it 
was  locked,  and  when  I  saw  the  boy 
bring  charcoal,  I  was  afraid,  because  I 
have  been  reading  about  two  persons 
who  destroyed  themselves  by  charcoal." 

I  was  so  amazed  to  hear  this  beautiful 
young  creature  talk  so  wildly  and  yet 
so  sensibly,  that  I  had  forgotten  my  ex- 
periment; but  the  word  charcoal  re- 
called it.  I  stepped  hurriedly  into  the 
other  room,  and  looked  at  the  basin. 

The  water  was  clear  and  white,  and  the 
charcoal  was  gone  ! 

This  I  saw  at  a  glance,  and  going 
closer  I  bent  over  the  surface. 

There,  in  the  pure  element,  clinging 
to  the  side  of  the  basin,  I  saw  several 
small  crystals,  perhaps  the  size  of  half  a 
pea  each.  Taking  a  pair  of  pincers  I 
drew  one  carefully  from  its  hold,  and 
held  it  up  in  the  air. 

Just  then  the  fire  burned  up  brightly 
and  its  radiance  flashed  upon  the  atom 
I  held  in  my  hand ;  instantly  the  room 
seemed  lighter — rays  of  brilliancy  darted 
out  from  it,  and  penetrated  the  darkest 
corners.  I  gazed  at  it  enraptured,  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over,  and  to  and  fro  with 
the  delight  of  a  child.  Going  again  to 
my  basin,  I  drew  from  it,  one  after  the 
other,  several  pure  diamonds,  all  of 
nearly  the  same  size.  But,  although  I 
was  excited  and  could  think  of  nothing 
except  my  diamonds,  I  was  determined 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  hopes  now  and 
forever.  Five  minutes  and  a  little  acid, 
aided  by  a  file,  soon  settled  the  question 
beyond  perad  venture :  J  could  manufac- 
ture the  diamond  / 

Meanwhile,  I  had  entirely  forgotten 
my  fair  visitor,  and  now  looked  about 
for  her ;  she  had  seated  herself  on  the 
floor  by  the  fire,  and,  with  her  head  on 
her  hands,  was  gazing  curiously  up  at 
me  and  my  excitement  Seeing  me 
look  at  her,  she  sprung  up,  and  coming 
forward,  "  Let  me  see  them  "  said  she. 
I  put  them  in  her  hand  and  watched  her 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  glisten  with  re- 
newed brilliancy,  as  if  by  sympathy. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  such'*  before ;  he 
used  to  make  them,"  said  she. 

"And  who  is  he?"  said  I. 

She  looked  about  uneasily,  and,  In  & 
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hah-tvhisper,  said,  "  Let  me  talk  of  some- 
thing else — aren't  they  beautiful  ?" 

There  was  something  indescribable  in 
my  feeling  for  this  young  girl.  I  seem- 
ed to  have  a  premonition  that  we  were 
to  be  in  some  way  connected — indeed,  I 
felt  toward  her,  already,  as  if  I  had 
known  her  for  years,  intimately. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  after 
my  success  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result  I  had  obtained.  It  only  incited 
me  to  more  strenuous  efforts.  Before,  my 
object  had  been  to  simply  produce  a  dia- 
mond ;  now,  it  was  to  produce  a  gnat  dia- 
mond. Nearly  all  night  I  worked  at  my 
new  trade,  and  only  desisted  from  absolute 
fatigue.  All  the  while  she  sat  crouched 
by  the  fire,  or  peering  over  my  shoulder, 
and  when  at  last  I  said,  "I  must 
rest"  she  was  as  wakeful  as  ever.  But, 
bidding  me  good-night,  she  left  the 
room.  In  five  minutes  I  was  again  in 
dreamland. 

Each  day  thereafter  I  continued  my 
labors.  I  found  that  the  more  magnetic 
fluid  I  could  discharge  into  the  water, 
the  larger  and  more  brilliant  were  the 
diamonds ;  therefore,  I  used  all  my  de- 
termination and  all  my  nervous  force, 
for  this  purpose. 

For  some  time  I  saw  nothing  of  my 
visitor;  but  one  morning  when  I  had 
just  commenced  my  passes,  $hs  entered. 
I  was  surprised  at  the  change  iu  her 
appearance ;  while  it  was  indescribable, 
it  was  plainly  evident 

Qoing  toward  her  at  once,  I  took  her 
hand. 

"You  have  not  yet  told  me  your 
name,"  said  L 

"  Viola." 

"  You  are  ill,"  I  continued. 

There  was  a  wavy,  melancholy  smile 
at  the  corner  of  her  mouth  as  she  replied, 
u  So  are  you." 

"  Why  I  I  never  felt  so  well." 

She  said  nothing,  but  shook  her  head; 
tli en  her  manner  changed,  and  in  a  gay 
tone,  she  asked,  "How  are  the  dia- 
monds?" Going  to  my  laboratory,  I 
returned  with  the  results  of  my  last  ef- 
fort. There  were,  perhaps,  ten,  each 
of  them  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  Their 
brilliancy  amazed  even  me.    Viola  was 


wild  with  Joy ;  she  held  them  in  a  hun- 
dred positions,  turning  and  changing 
them  in  the  firelight,  and  laughing  with, 
childish  pleasure  at  their  beautiful  colors. 
I  then  produced  all  I  had  made — at  least 
a  quart  in  quantity,  of  all  sizes ;  and 
sitting  down  upon  the  floor,  she  played 
with  them,  letting  them  trickle  through 
her  fingers  as  she  held  her  hands  in  the 
air,  while  they  flashed  down  upon  the 
radiance  of  her  soft  hair,  and  so  on  to 
the  floor. 

To  work  again ;  and,  hour  after  hour, 
I  stood  over  the  pure  water,  and  forced 
the  vitalizing  power  into  it ;  hour  after 
hour,  and  still  she  sat  by  the  fire  and 
played  with  the  jewels,  while  she  hum- 
med to  herself  some  far-away  little  air, 
of  her  childhood  perhaps;  and  so  the 
time  passed. 

The  night  came  and  I   lighted   the 
lamp.     Viola  had  left  the  room  for  a 
while.     And  as  I  had  not  seen  the  old 
housekeeper  for  several  days,  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  find  her  for  a  moment ; 
the  change  would  perhaps  be  good  for 
me.     So  I  passed  out  of  my  room  into 
the  hall,  and  on  down  stairs.     There 
was  the  very  faintest  flicker  of  light  in 
the  old  hall-lantern,  and  it  danced  upon 
the   wainscoting,  and  played  hide-and- 
seek  in  and  out  of  the  quaintly  carved 
banisters  in  a  vivid  way  as  if  it  were  more 
than  half  human.     Down  in  the  hall 
below,  I  thought  I  would  look  into  the 
great  parlors;   so  opening  the  door  I 
walked  in.     It  was  a  very  light  night, 
for  it  had  been  snowing.     The  moon 
shone  out  of  a  clear  blue  sky  and  on 
the  glaring  white  snow,  and  the  light 
poured  in  at  the  windows,  which  were 
now  unshuttered,  and  I  could  have  read 
a  newspaper  with  ease  in  any  part  of  the 
room.     There  is  something  in  light  of 
any  kind,  that  carries  more  meaning  to 
me  than  to   most  people.     I  can  see 
things  invisible  to  every  one  else;  and 
now  as  I  threw  myself  into  a  huge  arm- 
chair, the  room  seemed  filled  with  life 
and  motion.     The  night  was  still,  but 
occasionally  a  slight  gust  of  wind  stirred 
the  branches  of  the  grand  old  elm-trees 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  strange  fan- 
tastic shades  crept  slowly  up  and  down 
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the  wails,  or  over  the  faded  carpet,  or 
among  the  grotesque  furniture.  The 
paintings  upon  the  walls  seemed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  activity,  and  old  ladies  in 
brocades,  and  old  gentlemen  in  velvet 
and  bagwigs,  nodded  pompously  to  me 
from  their  massive  gilt  frames. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
opening  of  the  door,  and  the  entrance 
of  my  elderly  housekeeper.  I  greeted 
her  cordially,  and  apologized  for  my  in- 
trusion. She  sat  down,  and  there  was 
silence  for  some  moments,  when  I  said 
to  the  old  woman, 

**  Will  vou  excuse  me  If  I  venture  to 

m 

question  you  about  something  which  is 
perhaps  no  business  of  mine  ?  I  mean 
of  Viola." 

She  started ;  and  then  looking  pierc- 
ingly at  me,  said, 

"What  do  you  desire  to  know  of 
Viola  r 

u  Her  history." 

She  continued  looking  at  me  steadily 
for  a  moment,  passing  her  hand  furtively 
across  her  forehead,  as  if  to  collect  her 
thoughts.  At  length,  however,  she 
teemed  to  decide,  and  said : 

u  Nineteen  years  ago  to-day,  my  mas- 
ter wrote  to  me,  where  I  was  stopping 
with  my  friend  in  the  country,  to  come 
to  town  the  next  morning  and  to  this 
house.    I  got  the  letter  that  night  by 
his  servant,  and  packed  up  and  started 
early  next  morning.     I  arrived  here  in 
the  afternoon,  and  found  the  house  newly 
famished   and  carpeted,   and   servants 
busy  on  all  sides.     They  told  me  he 
was  expected  in  the  evening,  with  a  lady 
for  whom   they  were  preparing.      At 
about  eight  o'clock  I  was  sitting  here, 
and  half  dozing,  when  I    heard    the 
knocker  sound  as  it  seemed  with  the  most 
terrible  noise.     I  sprang  up  and  hurried 
down  stairs,  when,  as  I  reached  the  hall, 
the  door  was  opened  and  my  master 
strode  in  as  white  as  a  sheet,  with  a  wee 
little  bundle  in  bis  arms.    *  Take  me  to  a 
fire,1  said  he, ( and  follow  me  yourself 
That  was  for  me.     There  was  a  roaring 
fire  in  my  little  sitting-soom ;  so  I  took 
him  there,  when,  what  was  my  surprise 
to  see  him  unroll  the  bundle,  and  place 

in  my.  arms  a  little  girl-baby.    *  It  was 


born  yesterday,1  said  be ;  *  name  it  Viola. 
Never  let  it  out  of  this  house,  or  out  of 
your  sight  when  in  it ;  I  will  write  you 
to-morrow.'  With  that  he  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  and  before  I  had  time  to 
shut  my  mouth,  which  was  wide  open 
with  wonder,  I  heard  the  door  slam 
heavily.  In  a  moment  a  carriage  rolled 
away,  and  he  was  really  gone.  Of  course 
I  took  good  care  of  the  little  thing,  got 
a  nurse  for  it,  and  the  next  day  he  sent 
me  a  long  letter  with  full  directions.  I 
discharged  all  the  servants,  but  one  who 
had  been  long  in  the  family ;  I  shut  up 
the  house,  and  for  ten  years  she  never 
saw  any  one  but  myself  and  the  servant 
Then,  suddenly,  one  day,  he  came  back, 
and  stayed  a  year.  They  were  always 
together ;  he  taught  her  every  thing ;  it 
is  surprising  how  much  she  learned  in 
that  year.  They  worked  with  those  bot- 
tles and  things  days  and  days,  but  he  got 
thin  and  sick-like,  and  she  too,  and  so  at 
last  he  went  off  again,  and  I  haven't  seen 
him  since,  and  only  hear  occasionally." 

"  And  did  you  never  learn  the  secret 
of  her  birth  r  said  I. 

"  Never,"  she  replied.  "  He  never  told 
me,  and  I  knew  my  place  too  well  to 
ask  him." 

She  sat  for  a  moment,  thoughtfully, 
her  hands  in  her  lap,  then  suddenly 
arose,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  heard  her 
pattering  through  the  hall  and  down  stairs. 

I  remained  a  while,  reflecting  on 
what  I  had  heard,  and  then  returned  to 
my  room,  where  I  was  soon  hard  at 
work  again. 

All  night  long  I  labored  alone,  and  in 
the  morning  I  was  still  busy.  Strange 
to  say,  I  did  not  feel  the  slightest  fa- 
tigue; indeed  I  felt  as  light  as  air, 
and  fall  of  nervous  activity.  For  twelve 
continuous  hours  I  had  been  forming 
these  magnificent  Jewels,  and,  too  excit- 
ed to  care  how  I  disposed  of  them,  I 
had  thrown  them  upon  the  floor,  in 
vases,  in  boxes,  in  goblets — every  recep- 
tacle was  full,  while  you  could  not  tread 
in  the  room  where  I  worked  without 
stepping  on  them. 

At  length  the  came  in.  In  all  my 
excitement,  I  could  not  repress  a  chill 
when  I  saw  Viola.      She  was  more 
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beautiful  than  ever ;  her  eyes  shone  like 
my  own  diamonds ;  her  face  was  flush- 
ed, and  except  a  little  feverishness,  she 
looked  in  perfect  health ;  but,  there 
seemed  an  unnatural  something — an 
intangibility  about  lier — a  spirituality 
that  made  me  shudder.  I  was  about  to 
speak  when  she  interrupted  me  by  say- 
ing, 

"  Ton  must  be  very  sick ;  let  me  send 
for  old  Maggy." 

"  Nonsense !  I  am  perfectly  well. 
Why,  see  how  much  I  have  done I" 

She  had  been  so  engaged  in  looking 
at  me  that  she  had  not  seen  the  dia- 
monds, but  now,  with  a  cry  of  wonder, 
she  began  to  gather  them  up ;  she  scoop- 
ed them  in  her  hands  and  tossed  them 
into  her  apron;  into  that  she  emptied 
goblets,  vases  and  boxes,  while  I  looked 
on  in  wonder  to  see  how  many  there 
were.  A  thought  occurred  to  her,  and, 
taking  her  apron  off,  she  laid  it  on  the 
floor  with  the  diamonds  in  it,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  I  worked  on,  and 
again  the  diamonds  flew  from  my  hands 
as  I  rapidly  produced  them ;  I  was  like 
a  sentient  machine,  for,  with  the  greatest 
ease,  rapidity  and  regularity,  I  perform- 
ed my  duties.  Half  an  hour  had  elaps- 
ed when  she  returned ;  but  I  hardly 
knew  her.  From  some  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy, she  had  always  chosen  to 
wear  white,  even  in  this  cold  weather, 
and  I  had  never  seen  her  in  any  thing 
else;  now,  however,  she  had  dressed 
herself  in  a  black  velvet  dress,  made  in 
the  ancient  style  called  Pompadour,  and 
doubtless  once  the  property  of  one  of 
the  ladies  I  had  seen  nodding  at  me 
from  the  walls  of  the  parlor.  Cut  square 
across  the  breast,  it  was  relieved  by  a 
narrow  trimming  of  rich  thread-lace, 
yellow  with  age,  out  of  which  rose  her 
throat  and  neck  like  marble,  while  her 
small,  clearly-defined  head  was  poised 
above  in  perfect  symmetry,  crowned 
with  its  wealth  of  rich,  golden  hair,  in 
glossy  folds. 

She  swept  me  a  stately  courtesy  as 
she  passed,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
floor  in  an  attitude  of  natural  grace, 
such  as  children  assume  so  often.  I 
looked  at  her  admiringly  for  a  moment, 


and  then  went  on  with  my  work,  for 
my  interest  could  not  be  distracted  from 
that  even  by  her.  Now,  I  threw  the 
diamonds  as  they  grew  before  me,  into 
her  lap,  and  each  time  as  they  rung 
with  the  contact,  my  heart  seemed  to 
grow  lighter.  Strange  to  say,  in  all 
these  days  of  my  success,  I  had  never 
once  thought  of  the  value  of  what  I 
was  doing ;  the  idea  of  money  never 
occurred  to  me.  Indeed,  I  had  no  very 
distinct  ideas  upon  the  subject— only  a 
vague  notion  that  I  was  in  possession 
of  something  regal,  that  men  pined,  and 
toiled,  and  thieved,  and  murdered,  and 
died  for,  while  I  only  had  to  breathe, 
as  it  were,  and  they  grew  around  me 
spontaneously.  Morning  passed  on  and 
verged  into  noon ;  noon  came  and  went, 
and  the  afternoon  was  rapidly  waning. 

I  turned  toward  her  at  last,  and, 
wondering  what  she  was  doing,  I  went 
to  her ;  she  laughed  merrily  as  she  held 
before  me  a  long  chain  of  diamonds. 

"  How  can  yon  fasten  them  together  V 
said  I,  eagerly.  "  You  must  be  a  witch  f 

"  No  !  I  only  touch  them  in  this  man- 
ner, and  they  fasten  themselves."  She 
had  been  amusing  herself  in  this  way 
for  hours,  and  she  had  made  bracelets 
and  necklaces  without  number.  "I 
have  made  enough  for  to-day,"  said  I, 
and  I  threw  myself  by  her  side.  I  took 
the  diamonds  and  fastened  them  about 
her;  around  her  neck  and  about  her 
arms  I  twined  them,  but  I  could  not 
fasten  them;  they  would  only  attach 
themselves  for  for  bidding ;  but  if  she 
touched  one  to  another  I  could  move 
them  at  will,  but  all  my  strength  would 
not  suffice  to  separate  them. 

At  last  I  had  covered  her  with  as 
many  as  I  could  And  room  for,  and  yet 
the  white  apron  was  half  full. 

"  Now  you  must  let  me  adorn  you," 
said  she,  smiling. 

"  There  is  no  beauty  in  me  to  adorn," 
said  I ;  but  she  insisted,  and  to  please 
her,  I  submitted.  It  must  have  been 
like  a  fairy  scene,  to  see  her  white  fin- 
gers as  they  twined  the  jewels  into  chains 
and  fastened  them  about  me ;  round  my 
neck  and  arms,  across  my  breast  she 
tied  them,  laughing  at  the  figure  I  made 
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In  my  unaccustomed  ornaments.  It 
pleased  her,  and  her  pleasure  charmed 
me.  And  so  the  shades  of  evening  came 
down  upon  us,  down  upon  the  elm  trees, 
and  found  ns  sitting  in  the  firelight 
plaving  with  the  diamonds.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  came  upon  me  the  idea  of 
power  and  wealth  connected  with  the 
gems.  We  tried  to  count  them,  and  to 
imagine  their  value,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble ;  millions  on  millions  of  gold  would 
not  have  purchased  them.  And  then  I 
thought  over  how  much  I  might  accom- 
plish with  all  this  wealth.  The  fairy 
gardens  of  my  dream — all  the  rich  pal- 
aces I  had  ever  read  of — all  the  grand 
paintings  and  noble  statues  whose  names 
and  histories  were  familiar  to  me,  could  be 
mine.  Then  I  grew  less  selfish — how 
charitable  I  could  be !  how  generous ! 
how  I  would  help  my  family  and 
friends!  These  reveries  were  not 
thoughts  alone,  for  I  told  them  all  to 
Viola,  and  together  we  planned  and 
dreamed. 

But  all  this  while  I  was  conscious  of 
growing  weakness — not  only  in  myself 
but  in  her — and  still  I  did  not  see  it  nor 
heed  it,  in  my  present  frame  of  mind. 

But  gradually  new  thoughts  began  to 
fasten  and  grow  upon  ma  Old  legends, 
long  forgotten,  returned  to  my  memory. 
Of  the  alchemists  of  the  dark  ages  who 
toiled  over  their  crucibles,  until  life  seem- 
ed to  wither  and  fade  out  of  them,  and 
they  disappeared  from  all  earthly  ken. 

Then  came  another  thought,  black 
and  fearful!  Of  the  horrible  vampire 
that  preyed  noiselessly  and  unknown 
upon  youth  and  beauty,  till  the  light  and 
the  color  and  the  vitality  passed  off,  and 
left  death  and  misery. 

Thick  and  fast  came  the  shadowy 
truth,  burning  enlightenment  into  my 
soul. 

I  knew  it  now :  the  faithful  prescience 
of  the  maiden  had  discovered  it  to  her 
long  before;  but  I,  blind  molo  that  I 
*as,had  labored  on — to  what  end  ?  To 
the  death  of  all  my  hopes,  to  the  banish- 
ment of  this  young  and  lovely  life  from 
the  scene  so  adorned  and  sanctified 
by  it 

Terror-stricken,  I  raised  my  head  long 


bowed  in  shame  and  remorse,  and  spoke 
to  Viola.     She  did  not  answer. 

And  then,  oh,  God !  it  flashed  upon 
me,  that  my  warning  was  God-given. 

She  was  gone,  and  waiting  far  ine. 


Tenderly  I  kissed  the  pale  forehead, 
and  laid  her  down  flashing  with  all  the 
brilliancy  of  the  Jewels  that  now  seem- 
ed a  million  curses  made  sentient  to  me. 

Then  with  such  strength  as  I  could 
gather  in  my  stiffening  limbs,  and  with 
such  vitality  as  my  will  could  still  hold 
to  guide  my  memory,  and  render  tardy 
justice  to  her,  and  mete  out  righteous 
punishment  to  myself,  I  dragged  my 
lonely  and  forsaken  way  to  my  table  to 
write  my  story. 

It  is  told,  and  as  I  look  with  dim  and 
wavering  sight  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  scene  of  this  frightful  episode,  I  can 
yet,  thank  God,  pray  that  it  may  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

Viola !  the  love  that  shines  brighter 
than  diamonds,  shall  guide  me  to  thee 
in  the  spirit -world. 

Wait  for  me  at  the  portals  of  eternity, 
and  let  our  spirits  that  were  so  clogged 
and  confined  by  earthly  chains,  com- 
mingle at  last  in  happy — 


It  was  midnight ;  the  street  was  heavy 
with  the  cold,  wet  snow  which  hung 
over  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  banked  up 
on  the  steps  and  lay  deep  in  the  door- 
ways. It  weighed  down  the  branches  of 
the  old  elm  trees  before  the  stuccoed 
mansion,  and  still  was  falling  thick, 
heavy,  cold,  upon  the  few  passers-by  so 
late  that  dreary  November  night 

In  the  third  story  of  the  stuccoed 
house,  the  fire  still  burned  brightly,  and 
still  flashed  upon  the  walls  and  the 
wainscoting  as  it  had  done  all  that  day. 

But,  something  it  flashed  upon  with  its 
brilliance  which  its  brightness  could  not 
light,  nor  its  heat  warm ;  for  there  by 
the  fire,  wrapped  in  the  heavy  black 
velvet  as  with  a  pall,  and  shrouded  with 
the  golden  hair  which  fell  over  the  shoul- 
ders and  neck — now  still  more  resem- 
bling the  cold,  pale  marble  of  the  tombs 
— lay  the  dead  face  and  the  dead  figure  of 
a  young  girl ;  and  beside  her,  grasping 
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her  hand  with  one  last  manly  grasp, 
dead  too,  and  cold  too,  but  with  all  his 
misguided  impulses  smoothed  out  by  the 
stern  touch  of  the  destroying  angel,  lay 
a  young  man. 

And  now  there  grew  to  be  a  strange 
phenomenon  under  that  firelight,  and 
beside  those  dead  bodies. 

The  firelight,  which  could  not  heat 
their  cold  blood,  found  an  answering 
brilliancy  in  thousands  of  glittering  gems 
which  lay  scattered  oyer  them  and 
around  them  and  on  the  floor,  in  magnifi- 
cent confusion,  and  the  air  above  seemed 
to  palpitate  with  myriads  of  rays  of 
light ;  darting  hither  and  thither,  gilding 
minutest  specks  of  atomic  dust,  they 
played  and  flickered  and  danced  all  over 
and  about  the  room. 

But  gradually  their  brilliance  seemed 
to  lessen,  the  lights  of  those  jewels 
seemed  slowly  and  steadily  to  go  out 
and  be  lost  in  contrasting  blackness, 
changing  and  changing  with  silent 
rapidity,  until  by-and-by  there  was  no 
light  more  but  the  firelight,  for  all  over 
and  about  the  ghastly  corpses  were  scat- 
tered pieces,  some  large  and  some  small, 
of  black,  grimy  charcoal. 

But  up  among  the  choirs  of  heaven 
the  souls  which  had  been  awaiting  those 
spirits  so  merged  in  the  glitter  and  dross 
and  deception  of  those  jewels,  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joyousness  when 
the  last  spark  of  light  fled  home 
again. 

For  the  soul,  however  much  enraptur- 
ed with  the  things  of  this  world,  parteth 
with  its  idols  at  the  confines  of  the  world 
to  come. 

And  they  which  seem  jewels  of  great 
price  to  the  unenlightened  spirit,  be  but 
ashes  of  Sodom  to  him  who  hath  God  in 
him.  Frank  H.  Norton* 

A  CHAT  ABOUT  CARLOTTA. 

THE  romantic  course  of  those  two 
latter-day  filibuster os}  Maximilian 
and  his  royal  spouse  Carlotta,  appears  so 
nearly  at  an  end,  that  we  can  now  dis- 
cuss their  merits  and  demerits  without 
prejudice.  As  the  darkness  of  the  night 
is  soon  forgotten  in  the  brightness  of  the 


succeeding  day,  so  there  are  few  Ameri- 
cans probably,  now  that,  according  to  the 
comic  prints,  "  Max  is  packing  bis 
trunk,"  who  hold  much  malice  against 
these  would-be  national  offenders.  Car- 
lotta, at  least,  has  shown  so  much  real 
womanhood  throughout,  that  we  can 
not  withhold  our  sympathies,  howevci 
we  may  condemn  her  cause. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  terrible  afflic- 
tion said  to  have  befallen  her  of  late, 
lest  we  be  led  entirely  captive  by  pity, 
and  bid  justice  adieu  forever.  Grand- 
ness  of  conception  and  boldness  of  exe- 
cution, invariably  command  an  Ameri- 
can's admiration.  Pluck  and  daring 
are  with  him  the  cloaks  which  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins;  and  of  these  garments, 
it  must  be  admitted,  Carlotta  has  such  a 
superabundance,  that  she  has  been  able 
to  sport  a  metaphorical  hooped-skirt  and 
cover  an  immense  deal  of  ground.  She 
has  been  the  man  of  the  Mexican- 
scheme  partnership;  even  leading  the 
wily  "  nephew  of  his  uncle/' 

Knowing,  perfectly,  her  part  of  the 
rdlc,  she  went  to  Mexico  laden  with  all 
the  treasures  of  the  most  celebrated  Pari- 
sian modistes,  wherewith  to  captivate  the 
vanity  of  the  luxurious  daughters  of 
Montezuma. 

But  with  all  her  arts,  her  baits,  and 
the  seductive  attributes  of  station,  she 
did  not  succeed.  She  failed,  as  she  had 
failed  before,  in  all  her  attempts  to  win 
the  cruel  hearts  of  her  former  Venetian 
and  Milanese  subjects.  There,  she  stoop- 
ed to  every  thing ;  she  even  entreated, 
begged  for  their  love;  but  sneers  and 
covert  threats  were  all  she  received  in 
return. 

Some  years  since  it  was  our  privilege, 
and  we  use  the  word  advisedly,  to  be, 
officially,  near  the  persons  of  Maximi- 
lian and  his  amiable  consort,  who  is,  in 
every  way,  a  noble-hearted  princess. 
Ambitious,  it  is  true,  and  tenacious  of  the 
prerogatives  of  her  station,  to  a  ridicu- 
lous degree,  yet  she  is  naturally  woman- 
ly in  feeling,  and  warm  and  loving  to 
those  to  whom  she  attaches  herself.  A 
false  system  of  court  training,  for  which 
she  is  not  responsible,  has  been  her  bane 
through  life. 
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There  is  probably  no  greater  contrast 
in  this  respect,  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  royal  couples,  than  that  existing  be- 
tween Carlotta  and  her  husband.  Brought 
up  at  a  court  where  the  now  almost 
obsolete  forms  that  once  surrounded 
majesty  are  still  in  force,  she  can  never 
sufficiently  lay  aside  the  ermine,  so  as  to 
let  the  woman  be  seen. 

Carlotta  resembles  one  of  those  absurd 
pictures  which  the  vulgar  accept  as  true 
to  life ;  in  which  kings  and  queens  are 
represented  as  taking  their  daily  prome- 
nade in  their  royal  robes  of  state  with 
their  crowns  upon  their  heads.  No 
matter  how  much  she  stooped,  there- 
fore, the  knowledge  of  thai  condescension 
was  visible  through  it  No  matter  how 
much  her  heart  was  moved,  it  was  the 
royal  heart ;  shrined  on  some  unattain- 
able throne,  and  out  of  the  reach  alto- 
gether of  the  common  sympathy.  The 
exhibition  of  feeling  in  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  join,  becomes  simply  ab- 
surd when  viewed  at  a  distance.  Like 
looking  at  dancers  with  our  ears  stopped 
to  the  music,  it  excites  first  our  mirth, 
then  our  disgust 

Carlotta,   as  she  is  lately  called,  but 
Charlotte,  as  her  name  read  when  we 
first  knew  this   unhappy  princess,  won 
no  hearts.     Neither  as  the  head  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  vice-royalty  nor  as 
the  Empress  of  the  fabled   land  of  the 
Montezumas.      Condescension,    French 
gew-gaws,  and  the  most  brilliant  fetes, 
were  alike  useless  in  both  cases,  and 
humbled   and  indignant,  she  is  again 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  her  false  sys- 
tem of  education.     Her  position,  indeed, 
is  a  most  humiliating  one  more  so  than 
any  one  can  imagine  without  some  know- 
ledge of  her  peculiar  connection  with 
the  imperial    family  of  her  husband. 
Suffice  to  say  that  she  never  met  with 
even  tolerance  from  any  of  its  mem- 
bers; as  for  sympathy,  she   was  too 
proud  to  court  it  from  her  equals,  though 
she  would  willingly  have  accepted  it 
from  her  inferiors,  could  she  have  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  its  attainment, 
like  a  stricken  mourner,  she  refused  the 
support  of  the  friendly  tree,  but  sunk  to 
the  lowly  sod,  there  to  pour  out  her 


tears ;  and  the  flinty  earth  refused  even 
to  drink  them  up. 

How  painfully  humiliating  her  present 
position  is,  is  clearly  shown  by  an  Euro- 
pean correspondent's  account  of  her  late 
arrival  in  France,  and  her  reception  by 
the  Empress.  How  terrible  to  such  a 
woman  must  the  contrast  of  which  he 
speaks  have  been.  She,  with  her,  by 
this  time,  long  out-of-style  wardrobe,  and 
passe  appearance,  and  the  prosperous 
Eugenie,  with  her  brilliant  court  around 
her,  reflecting  to  a  degree  the  inspira- 
tion in  matters  relating  to  the  toilet 
which  so  distinguishes  herself. 

Carlotta  was  never  very  happy  in  the 
selection  of  her  toilets,  nor  did  she  lay 
much  stress  upon  the  importance  of  dress 
in  the  ladies  of  her  suite,  except  when 
she  had  an  object  in  view,  such  as  cap- 
tivating the  vanity  of  some  influential 
sefiorita. 

For  evenings  she  seldom  ventured  out 
of  the  humdrum  pink  or  blue  satins  af- 
fected by  tradesmen's  wives  and  daugh- 
ters. In  the  matter  of  lace,  her  taste 
was  exceedingly  bad;  while  few  orna- 
ments, and  those  badly  chosen,  went  to 
relieve  the  ordinary  effect  of  her  toilet. 
It  has  been  said  that,  for  a  woman  to  be 
well  dressed,  one  should  not  be  able 
to  recall  what  color  she  wore,  but 
merely  able  to  say  that  she  looked  di- 
vinely. This,  if  true  at  all,  holds  good, 
more  especially,  in  the  case  of  a  royal 
personage.  For  them  to  select  an  ordi- 
nary toilet,  which  may  find  itself  re- 
produced among  the  company  by  a  half- 
dozen  minor  personages,  is  impolitic,  to 
say  the  least.  And  we  remember  a 
short-sighted  diplomat  attempting  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  full  dozen  of  pink 
dresses,  for  one  entire  evening,  at  one  of 
Carlotta's  fete-balls,  to  find  out  to  which 
of  the  dozen  he  was  in  duty  bound  to 
offer  his  allegiance.  He  told  us  at  last, 
that  be  had  paid  his  devoirs  to  six  of 
the  twelve  beauties  in  pink,  and  cut  the 
other  six  dead  ;  but  which  number  the, 
then,  archduchess  was  among,  "  he 
couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  tell !" 

But  any  thing  that  served  to  recall 
her  royal  lineage  was  seldom  wanting. 
Thus,  she  was  seldom  without  a  small 
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coronet  on  her  head,  and  her  gondola 
was  sure  to  be  decked  with  the  colors 
of  her  house  (dark-blue,)  and  surmount- 
ed by  the  imperial  crown,  as  large  as  it 
could  conveniently  be.  All  honors 
were  strictly  demanded,  and  never  al- 
lowed to  be  waived  under  any  circum- 
stances. Rain  or  shine,  the  guard  had 
to  turn  out  to  receive  her ;  the  bugles 
sound ;  the  drums  send  forth  their  noisy 
welcome. 

Maximilian,  on  the  contrary,  was 
singularly  free  from  all  regal  assump- 
tion. In  dress,  he  was  even  careless ; 
usually  wearing  a  plain  navy  uniform, 
hastily  thrown  on  ;  most  frequently  but 
half  buttoned,  and  without  insignia  of 
rank.  And  while  his  royal  wife  was 
sweeping  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
with  her  blue  velvet  hangings,  and  re- 
clining in  imperial  splendor  beneath  the 
shadow  of  her  gilded  canopy,  Max.,  or 
Ferdinand  Max.,  as  he  was  then  called, 
would  glide  by  in  his  little  black  gon- 
dola unnoticed  on  his  way  to  the  arsenal, 
where  he  could  be  found  almost  daily, 
standing  by  the  side  of  some  dirt-be- 
grimed workman,  receiving  a  practical 
lesson  in  mechanics. 

Yet,  the  vice-regal  court  at  Venice, 
or  Milan,  as  the  case  happened  to  be, 
and  over  which  Carlotta  presided,  like 
its  more  imperial  prototype  at  Vienna, 
N  was  very  free  from  restraint  the  moment 
one  had  the  entree. 

No  court  in  Europe  is  so  difficult  of 
access  as  that  of  the  imperial,  royal, 
apostolical  scions  of  what  is  erroneously 
known  as  the  House  of  Hapsburgh — 
that  race  being  extinct.  Having  been 
once  admitted,  however,  all  formality 
is  entirely  done  away  with ;  and  at  a 
court-ball,  or  even  a  court-dinner,  one 
might  easily  imagine  himself  in  the 
salmis,  or  at  the  luxurious  table,  of  some 
wealthy  banker,  rather  than  in  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty.  Every  thing  passes 
off  quietly,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  os- 
tentation or  useless  ceremony. 

The  household  of  the,  then,  arch- 
duchess Carlotta,  was  the  best  regulated 
one  that  we  met  with  on  the  Continent, 
if  we  except  that  of  the  old  Princess 
Metternicb,  who  supervised  every  thing 


herself,  and  who  prided  herself  on  be- 
ing the  first  housekeeper  in  Europe.  Her 
servants  were  the  best  trained  out  of  Eng- 
land. Here,  we  lay  comparatively  bat 
little  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the 
attendance  at  table ;  but  the  ban  tttard* 
and  gourmet*  of  the  old  world  know 
how  much  of  the  success  of  a  good 
dinner  lies  in  the  way  in  which  it  is 
served.  Carlotta  understood  this  per- 
fectly. 

In  keeping  with  her  other  acts,  she 
invariabl}r   supported  a  crowd    of  re- 
tainers, who,  on  state  occasions,  in  their 
rich  liveries  of  maroon  turned  up  with 
white,  completely  lined  the    stairways 
and  corridors.     The  unusual  number  of 
these  retainers,  with  their  dashing  liv- 
eries— some  select   few   being    in  her 
own  family  livery  of  blue  and  silver,  in 
contradistinction    to   the   maroon    and 
white,  her   husband's   colors,  and   the 
still    more    gorgeous   black   and  gold 
liveries  of  the  House  of  Austria — made 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  almost  barren 
appearance  of  the  palace  itself.     This 
was  really  discreditable  to  the  govern- 
ment, being  furnished  scantily,  and  be- 
ing almost  totally  devoid  of  works  of 
art,  and  that,  too,  in  a  land  where  art 
becomes  a  necessity. 

About  the  private  reception  chambers, 
Maximilian,  who  loves  pictures,  had 
collected  a  few  gems  in  painting  and 
statuary,  but  for  the  most  part  the  arch- 
ducal  palace  presented  that  grand  bnt 
barren  appearance  so  characteristic  of 
every  Italian  house  of  any  pretension. 
Strange  to  say,  in  that  land  of  marvels, 
comfort  is  found  in  the  least  expected 
places.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
the  most  luxurious  room  there  appears 
cheerless,  while,  perhaps,  the  brick 
hearth  and  wooden  table  of  the  pea- 
sant's lowly  home,  would  be  afloat  fairly 
in  a  sea  of  sunlight  and  luxurious  com- 
fort .Italy  is  for  the  poor  man ;  all  her 
gifts  to-day  are  for  him.  Not  to  better  his 
condition ;  not  to  elevate  or  to  improve, 
but  to  console.  Her  atmosphere  is  in- 
tended to  be  imbibed  continually,  and 
while  there  is  nothing  more  delightful 
than  her  elastic  perfumed  air,  outside,  there 
is  possibly  nothing  more  disagreeable 
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than  to  be  shut  up  within  the  damp, 
vault-like  walls  of  her  old  palaces,  in 
grand  old  marble-cased  rooms  that  will 
not  be  heated  from  within,  and  which 
will  not  admit  the  sunlight  from  with- 
out Of  course  we  speak  now  of  the 
winter  season ;  in  summer  they  are  cool 
enough,  but  it  is  the  coolness  of  the 
vault. 

Miramar,  her  husband's  little  palace 
by  the  sea,  or  Mira-mare,  as  it  should  be 
called,  was  better  in  very  many  respects 
than  her  Venetian  home.  It  was  at 
least  more  comfortable,  if  not  quite  so 
grand ;  though  even  it  is  surpassed  by 
the  residences  of  very  many  English 
and  American  nabobs. 

It  was  built  by  Maximilian  in  one  of 
his  extravagant  moods,  and  he  built  it  as 
much  as  for  any  other  reason,  to  see 
how  rapidly  it  could  be  built ;  at  least 
one  would  suppose  so,  knowing  his  pas- 
sion for  fast  traveling  and  lightning 
movement  in  every  thing.  Night  and 
day  the  workmen  never  ceased,  and  on 
the  middle  of  the  third  month  the 
palace  reared  its  graceful  form  proudly 
against  the  warm  blue  sky,  completed. 
Gardens,  winding  walks  and  fountains 
appeared  on  the  mountain-side  as  by 
magic,  and  when  the  rude  peasantry, 
gliding  over  the  calm  water  on  their 
quarterly  visit  to  Trieste,  saw  before 
them  this  beautiful  and  stately  pile, 
where  all  before  had  been  barren,  they 
called  it  Mvra-m&rey"  the  Vision  of  the 
Sea."  Maximilian  hearing  this,  adopted 
it  for  the  name  of  his  new  but  already 
loved  retirement,  and  thus  humbly  arose 
the  name  since  become  historical. 

This  little  palace,  so  far  away  from 
any  courtly  circle,  soon  became  Carlot- 
ta's  real  home,  in  spite  of  this  fact  It 
was  lonesome,  she  had  to  live  there  like 
any  unambitious  noble,  yet  it  was  home- 
like, and  so  her  woman's  heart,  in  spite 
of  the  sovereign,  grew  to  love  it 

The  grander  palace  at  Venice,  where 
her  station  called  her,  afforded  no  such 
feeling. 

Built  by  the  French,  during  their  oc- 
cupation, it  was,  of  course,  in  its  appoint- 
ments more  modern  than  the  palaces  of 
the  old  Venetian  Signorii ;  still  it  was  far 
Vox.  ILL— 4, 


from  meeting  American  ideas  of  comfort 
But  the  dining-room  was  a  gem,  and  the 
dinners  and  attendance  perfection.  A 
grand  state-dinner  went  off  like  a  pleas- 
ant  party  of  friends,  assembled  at  a  well- 
regulated  restaurant  Each  guest  took 
his  seat,  apparently  without  design,  as 
it  were,  and  yet  one  would  find  that 
every  thing  had  been  arranged  with  con- 
summate skill,  so  as  to  place  those  to- 
gether who  were  best  suited  for  each 
other's  society,  and  whose  rank  in  life 
best  accorded.  This  was  Carlotta's 
work,  as  we  soon  learned.  A  few  whis- 
pered words  to  her  master  of  ceremonies 
did  it  all,  and  in  it  she  seemed  guided 
by  an  intuition  that  never  failed. 

After  dinner  the  guests  retired  to  one 
of  the  drawing-rooms,  where  general 
conversation  and  occasionally  music 
would  ensue.  The  Empress  is  no  musi- 
cian, nor  is  Maximilian,  though  several 
members  of  his  family  are  very  accom- 
plished pianists.  They  are  both,  however, 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  the 
marine  band  knew  but  very  little  rest 
whenever  the  imperial  couple  were  at 
Venice.  Though  not  a  musician,  Car- 
lotta  manages  to  entertain  her  guests 
very  delightfully  with  what  may  be 
called  perhaps  the  sweetest  voice  ever 
heard.  It  is  music  of  itself.  Nor  Is  the 
subject-matter  of  her  conversation  less 
delightful,  but  range  where  it  will  there 
is  always  something  sparkling  and  fresh, 
that  gives  what  she  says  a  charm  it 
never  possessed  before.  Her  general 
manner  is  very  English,  and  as  she 
speaks  our  language  like  one  "to  the 
manor  bom,"  one  could  readily  im- 
agine himself  on  such  occasions  in  a 
London  drawing-room  rather  than  listen- 
ing to  a  French-German  princess.  Then, 
Carlotta  is  herself y  and  the  chosen  few 
see  the  true  woman  through  the  royal 
robes  usually  so  closely  gathered  about 
her.  If  her  people  could  see  her  thus, 
they  must  love  her  I 

We  have  spoken  of  the  singular  freedom 
from  restraint  at  her  court,  while,  at 
least,  she  was  archduchess.  This  was 
rather  the  effect  of  her  husband'B  teach- 
ings, we  fancy,  than  from  her  own  no- 
tions of  right    It  reached  a  remarkable 
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degree  for  a  court  For  instance,  Car- 
lotta's  only  amusement  was  to  get  up  a 
little  dancing-party,  and  these,  strange 
to  say,  followed  immediately  after  din- 
ner, except  on  state  occasions.  To  these 
delightful  little  reunions,  intended  origi- 
nally for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
her  household,  any  gentleman,  residing 
in  the  city,  and  who  had  been  once  in- 
troduced at  court,  had  the  entrie  ;  com- 
ing and  going  without  hesitation  or 
invitation,  and  dancing  as  freely  with 
the  archduchess  as  with  any  of  her  maidd- 
of-honor. 

She  went  very  seldom  to  the  opera, 
something  disagreeable  occurring  each 
time  she  went,  owing  to  the  unappeas- 
able hatred  of  the  Italians  against  every 
thing  Austrian.  At  the  time  of  which 
we  speak,  indeed,  she  seldom  appeared 
in  public.  The  reason  of  this  was  a 
scene  which  has  not  its  parallel,  prob- 
ably, in  modern  times.  Not,  perhaps, 
since  Marie  Antoinette  was  insulted  as 
she  was  being  led  to  the  scaffold.  So 
gross  was  the  insult  offered,  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  she  could  control  herself  no 
longer,  but  burst  into  a  flood  of  agoniz- 
ing tears,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  spectators,  and  was  carried  fainting 
from  the  scene.  Even  then,  her  "  pluck" 
showed  itself,  for  with  one  imperial 
sweep  of  her  eyes  she  ranged  the  crowd, 
while  the  one  word  "  cowards !"  escaped 
her ;  then  overcome  with  her  emotions 
she  fainted  in  her  husband's  arms,  who 
had  hastened  toward  her. 

The  gardens,  which  were  attached  to 
the  palace,  and  in  which  this  scene 
transpired,  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public  by  the  kindness  of  Maximilian, 
only  a  short  time  before.  They  were 
now  immediately  railed  off  again,  made 
most  private  by  dense  hedges  of  foliage, 
and  only  a  walk  by  the  sea  left  for  his 
ungrateful  people.  After  that,  Carlotta 
was  rarely  seen  by  the  Venetians,  except 
at  a  distance,  reclining  in  her  gondola, 
on  her  way  to  the  Lido.  There  she  took 
her  bath  daily,  attended  only  by  her 
ladies-in-waiting,  and  two  footmen,  and 
undeterred  by  the  constant  threats  of  as- 
sassination that  reached  her. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  Venice  was 


still  a  kingdom.  There,  she  was  in- 
vested with  some  of  the  attributes  of 
royalty,  and  her  ambition,  though  nar- 
rowed, found  still  some  vent.  Now 
Venice,  even,  is  gone,  and  when  she  re- 
turns to  Mira-mare,  she  goes  to  meet  an 
exile  which  must  be,  to  her,  worse  than 
death.  She  has  nothing  to  hope,  nothing 
to  live  for ;  she  has  not  the  consolation, 
even,  of  being  able  to  devote  her  seclu- 
sion to  her  children,  for  she  is  childless. 
If,  therefore,  we  allow  our  just  indigna- 
tion as  Americans,  to  melt  in  pity  for 
one  so  fallen,  we  shall  but  forestall  pos- 
terity, by  whom  her  virtues  will  be 
recognized,  and  who,  while  they  marvel 
at  her  romantic  life,  will  declare  her  the 
most  unhappy  princess  of  modern  times. 

F.  L.  Sarmiento. 


A  PERIOD  WITHOUT  PARALLEL. 

IT  was  the  autumn  of  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-eight  The  city  of 
New  York  was  all  aflood  with  an  in- 
coming tide  of  sojourners  from  the  rural 
regions;  for  far  and  wide  had  spread 
the  glad  tidings  that  El  Dorado  had  at 
last  been  located;  that  Ophir,  newly 
found,  was  one  of  the  territories  lying 
within  the  limits  over  which  the  star- 
spangled  banner  was  long  to  wave. 

The  flame  needed  no  fanning  and  no 
fuel ;  but  fanning  and  fuel  were  given  it 
by  the  press  in  innumerable  issues,  reg- 
ular and  extra,  synopses  of  whose  con- 
tents were  placarded  on  bulletins  at  the 
office-doors,  where  men,  women  and 
children  jostled  each  other  for  priority 
of  perusal ;  while  urchins,  tender  in 
years,  but  tough  in  texture,  dwarfs  in  di- 
mensions, but  stentors  in  screaming,  lug- 
ged big  bundles  of  the  newly-printed  pa- 
pers far  away  up-town,  making  the  streets 
ring  with  the  shouts  in  which  they  di- 
vulged just  enough  of  the  news  to  incite 
purchasers  to  buy  the  privilege  of  detail- 
ed perusal 

Young  men  grew  frantic,  and  unable 
to  pursue  the  routine  of  toil  with  which 
but  yesterday  they  were  content  and 
hopeful.  Elders  were  besought  for 
means  of  reaching  the  country  where 
riches  could  be  had  by  all;  entreaties 
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which  those  wiseacres  vainly  strove  to 
silence  by  small  scraps  of  wisdom  from 
tiuir  experience.  In  these  endeavors  of 
the  ancients  to  check  youthful  importu- 
nities, crafty  use  was  made  of  the  delu- 
sions recorded  in  history  as  "  Bubbles," 
and  mention  was  frequent  of  South  Sea, 
Mississippi  and  Darien. 

But  the  ancients  were  in  the  minority, 
and  shared  the  fate  that  is  usually  ac- 
corded parties  that  are  outnumbered. 
No  one  could  deny  the  Justice  of  their 
views ;  but  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 
It  was  undeniable  that  no  yield  of  gold 
yet  known  in  any  mining  locality  could 
give  to  so  large  a  number  of  emigrants  a 
total  corresponding  to  the  aggregate  of 
even  the  most  moderate  hopes.  But 
thii  was  an  exceptional  case  ;  this  was 
a  discovery  of  something  new  under  the 
son.  And,  looking  back  from  to-day, 
the  chronicler  hereof  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  issue  failed  to  prove  that 
the  youngsters  were  right  He  is  strong- 
ly inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  though 
worsted  in  the  argument,  they  were  tri- 
umphant in  the  event ;  though  theoret- 
ically wrong,  they  were  practically 
right. 

Straightway  the  shopkeepers  fell  into 
the  flood,  and  swam  steadily  with  the 
current.  Forthwith  awning-posts  and 
sign-posts  bore  fruit  for  which  no  seed 
had  been  sown  and  were  brilliant  with 
blossoms  that  had  never  been  in  bud. 
It  was  marvelous  to  the  common  mind 
to  note  how  many  were  the  articles  that 
were  thus  placarded  as  indispensable  to 
the  adventurer  bound  for  El  Dorado,  and 
how  readily  he  could  procure  them  at 
the  emporium  of  Messrs.  So-and-So.  But 
he  must  beware  of  a  spurious  article 
such  as  was  displayed  around  the  cor- 
ner by  Watts,  Izname  &  Co.,  with  which 
many  ignorant  persons  had  already  been 
deceived. 

Equally  marvelous  to  the  common 
mind  was  the  discovery  that  the  sub- 
stance over  whose  school-book  name 
every  child's  tongue  had  stumbled  while 
the  article  itself  was  being  munched  as 
*  forbidden  luxury  between  its  teeth, 
was  to  a  California  outfit  a  material  in- 
dispensably requisite.     Of  course  "the 


intelligent  reader  has  already  divined  " 
that  the  substance  alluded  to  is  India- 
rubber.  And  were  the  chronicler  to 
make  choice,  as  a  matter  of  space  occu- 
pied, between  enumerating  articles  into 
which  it  was  asserted  that  India-rubber 
could  be  usefully  made,  and  a  statement 
of  things  into  which  it  could  not  be  use- 
fully made,  the  decision  would  woefully 
puzzle  him. 

It  was  a  case  of  the  blind  deluding 
the  blind  1  Ignorant  of  the  needs  of  the 
California  adventurer  as  were  the  shop- 
keepers, not  less  ignorant  were  their 
customers.  Out  of  this  commercial 
chaos,  however,  there  was  evolved  one 
good  thing — one  article  eminently  fit 
for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  devot- 
ed. Hail,  California  hat  1  Pilgrims  in 
the  Path  of  Empire  did  not  need  a  seer 
from  Hungary  to  prove  to  them  thy  com- 
fort and  convenience  1 

How  to  get  to  the  Land  of  Promise 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  was  the 
problem  which  occupied  the  multitude ; 
a  problem  whose  solution  was  modified 
to  the  consideration  of  the  majority  of 
inquirers  by  that  other  problem,  How 
to  get  there  in  the  cheapest  way.  But 
the  great  bulk  of  the  community  went 
about  the  now  doubly  dull  and  thank- 
less task  of  bread-winning  with  their 
thoughts  gloomily  distraught  by  the  ut- 
terly unsolvable  problem  of,  How  to  get 
there  at  all ! 

Yet  the  ways  of  going  presented  by 
enterprising  merchants  were  many  and 
various,  and  the  price  demanded  was  in 
many  instances  low — so  low,  indeed,  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  fair  con- 
sideration being  given  for  the  amount 
Here  was  the  good  ship  Apelles,  of  eight 
hundred  tons  burthen,  ready  for  charter 
or  for  sale  to  a  company  raising  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  Those  who  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  would  be 
spared  all  the  mishaps  attendant  on  other 
enterprises  for  the  same  destination.  For 
the  ApeUes  could  sail  right  up  into  the 
Gold  Region  1  The  fortunate  passengers 
could  anchor  her  in  one  of  the  gold- 
bearing  rivers,  where  she  would  serve 
them  as  a  domicil  during  the  few  weeks 
which  would  be  occupied  in  amassing 
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the  wealth  that  was  to  be  the  lot  of  each 
and  all 

And  here  was  the  clipper-schooner 
Mmmryt  warranted  to  make  the  passage 
from  port  to  port  in  ninety  days  at 
farthest  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
prevalent  weather  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
could  see  the  reason  why.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  "  beat  up  "  from  the  Equator 
to  the  latitude  of  San  Francisco.  And 
what  chance  would  a  square-rigged  ves- 
sel stand  in  such  work  against  a  flying 
"  fore-and-after  "  like  the  Mercury  f  "  A 
word  to  the  wise,"  etc. 

But  why  try  the  long,  tedious  and 
needless  voyage  around  the  Horn,  when 
there  were  several  other  plans  more 
promising  and  equally  certain?  Here 
was  Captain  Dick  Dareall,  the  celebrated 
and  well-known  Texan  ranger,  ready  to 
pilot  a  party  across  the  Plains  for  his 
horse,  equipment  and.  rations.  The  cost 
at  the  outset  to  each  man  would  be  con- 
siderable. But  it  would  be  an  invest- 
ment rather  than  an  outlay.  The  mules, 
wagons,  etc.,  could  be  sold  on  arrival  in 
the  mines  at  a  fabulous  figure.  And 
then  the  camp-life  and  other  experiences 
of  the  journey,  would  be  invaluable  as 
an  apprenticeship,  hardening  those  who 
went  through,  it  to  the  coming  toil  of  a 
miner's  life.  Best  of  all,  there  was  the 
oxcitement  of  hunting,  etc.,  on  the  route. 
Who  knew  but  he  might  kill  a  buffalo 
or  a  grizzly  bear,  or  meet  with  real,  red 
Indians  ?  Who  would  choose  the  pent, 
monotonous  six-months'  life  on  a  ship, 
when  he  could  reach  the  gold -region  in 
half  the  lime,  riding  gaily  over  the  free, 
fresh  prairies  ? 

And  for  those  who  liked  their  travel 
11  mixed,"  there  were  the  two  Isthmus 
routes.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  days  to 
Chagres  or  San  Juan.  One  day's  canoe- 
navigation.  One  day  on  mule-back. 
Then  the  calm  Pacific.  Then  a  swift 
bark's  prow  parted  placid  seas  till  the 
Golden  Gate  was  entered.  And  there 
you  werel  How  easy  it  seemed — in 
prospect  1 

The  period  proved  that  hope,  no  less 
than  misery,  loves  company.  The  Cali- 
fornia adventurers  massed  into  associa- 
tions as  naturally  as  though  individual 


action  were  impossible.  There  was  a 
universal  faith  in  the  potency  of  combi- 
nation, which  had  its  reaction  a  few  years 
later  in  a  general  skepticism  as  to  the 
availability  of  combinations  in  working 
placer  diggings. 

The  papers  overflowed  with  advertise- 
ments from  enterprising  young  meaic&A- 
<wl  means  addressed  to  enterprising  old 
men  with  means.  The  extent  to  which 
these  aspiring  youths  were  ready  to  mort- 
gage their  future  for  the  bare  chance  of 
setting  foot  in  Ophir  was  only  exceeded 
by  the  extent  of  the  demands  of  the 
graybeards  who  advanced  the  capital 
necessary  for  such  achievement.  It  is, 
perhaps,  well  for  the  parties  to  these  con- 
tracts, that  the  majority  of  the  agree- 
ments were  never  fulfilled.  Better  for 
one  party  in  this  world,  better  for  the 
other  in  the  next  For  never  was  Labor 
so  completely  the  slave  of  Capital  as  it 
was  made  by  many  of  the  agreements 
under  which  money  was  advanced  to 
enable  young  men  to  reach  California  in 
the  year  immediately  succeeding  the 
great  gold  discovery.  Perhaps  the  period 
which  followed  gave  labor  its  revenge 
in  placing  its  master  at  its  mercy ;  for 
never  was  manual  toil  so  bounteously 
rewarded  in  its  money  price  as  in  the 
Golden  State  in  that  period  which  so  well 
deserves  the  title  of  the  golden  decade. 

And  necessity  gave  birth  to  invention 
in  aid  of  the  enterprising  emigrants.  At 
once  there  appeared  in  the  market 
numberless  pieces  of  mechanism  more  or 
less  complicated  and  ingenious,  the 
originators  and  vendors  of  each  of  which 
claimed  that  it  was  the  most  perfect  of 
all  arrangements  for  extracting  the  pre- 
cious metal  from  soil  or  matrix  with  or 
without  quicksilver.  Some  of  these 
were  vibratory,  others  pendulatorylsome 
rotary  at  high  speed,  others  rotary  at 
low  speed,  some  working  on  centripetal 
principles,  others  operating  in  obedience 
to  centrifugal  force.  The  models  of  all 
worked  well,  using  shot  as  the  material 
to  be  eliminated  in  the  absence  of  parti- 
cles of  gold.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
good  judges,  that  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  cumbrous,  complicated  gold-sav- 
ing machines  that  were  shipped  from 
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New  York  to  California  ever  reached 
the  mines.  Some  were  thrown  over- 
board to  lighten  laboring  ships.  Some, 
condemned  upon  arrival,  found  their  fate 
in  adding  to  the  "  made  land*  bj  which 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
well-nigh  rained  ;  others  met  divers  and 
diverse  fates,  all  unforeseen  by  their  con- 
structors and  purchasers ;  but  not  one 
ever  went  into  successful  operation  in 
diggings  wet  or  dry,  on  bar  or  flat,  in 
gulch  or  tunnel.  The  simple  rocker, 
torn  and  sluice  were  soon  devised,  and 
readily  and  generally  adopted. 

There  was  an  almost  universally- pre- 
valent dread  that  the  great  news  was 
too  good  to  be  true.     Pew  said  so,  ex- 
cept those  who  would  gladly  go   but 
were  unable.     These  sought  to  assuage 
their  disappointment  by  declaring  the 
grapes  to  be  sour.     But  many  had  mis- 
givings that  were  never  uttered,  that  the 
sews  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  even 
when  corroboratory  intelligence  arrived, 
there  were  not  a  few  who,  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  news,  passed  sleepless 
nights,  pending  their  impatient  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  from  their  anxiety, 
lest,  before  they  should  be  able  to  gather 
the  golden  harvest,  the  labor  of  others 
earlier  in  the  field  would  in  its  fruit  so 
reduce  the  value  of  the  king  of  metals 
that  its  possession  in  abundance  would 
no  longer  be  wealth;   perhaps  be  no 
more  precious  than  equal  weight  in  lead 
or  iron.    For  it  was  a  time  when  the 
general  excitement  ran  close  to  crazi- 
ness;  as  well  it  might. 
.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  women :  maids, 
wives  and  mothers.    Sad  for  those  whose 
male  kindred  had  resolved  to  go ;  sad 
for  those  who  feared   at   each   home- 
coming of  a  dear  husband,  son  or  brother, 
or  at  each  visit  of  a  lover,  to  hear  that 
he  too  had  caught  the  prevalent  distem- 
per ;  saddest  for  those  who  saw  young 
hearts  bowed  down  by  repressed  ambi- 
tion, blasted  hope  and  fruitless  energy ; 
yonng  hearts,  whose  despondency  was 
only  varied,  by  the  torturing  stimulus  of 
envy  at  witnessing  on  every  side  others 
no  more  capable,  but  more  fortunate  in* 
gaining  opportunity. 
Such  was  the  picture  present  at  the 


starting-point — a  picture  only  less  anom- 
alous than  that  visible  at  the  goal. 

On  the  shore  of  a  mighty  bay  there 
had  sprung  into  being,  as  it  were  in  a 
night,  a  great  city — great  in  extent  of 
surface  and  number  of  population,  rather 
than  in  architectural  qualities;  for  in 
truth  its  edifices  were  but  rude  structures 
of  clapboard  and  canvas.  The  most 
pretentious  of  these  buildings  were  those 
occupied  as  drinking  and  gambling 
saloons.  The  interior  decorations  and 
furnishing  of  these  displayed  a  splendor 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  rude  ex- 
terior and  surroundings ;  and  a  contrast 
no  less  remarkable  was  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  the  French  and  German 
gamblers  and  their  attendants  with  the 
rude,  reckless  crowd  of  customers  that 
sought  diversion  and  relaxation  in  these 
resorts.  At  some  of  the  tables  gamblers 
from  New  Orleans  dealt  the  well-known 
southwestern  game  of  faro;  at  others 
swarthy  Mexicans  tempted  the  unwary 
with  a  "  lay-out "  at  monte.  At  a  few 
tables  (and  these  proved  most  attractive) 
women  displaying  all  the  devices  of  the 
toilet  and  with  faces  that  were  ever- 
smiling,  presided  over  games  decided 
by  throws  of  dice,  and  manifested  a 
courage  and  persevering  industry  Jn  the 
pursuit  of  their  calling,  marvelous  to 
witness.  And  at  one  of  the  tables 
where  roulette  was  the  game,  a  child 
less  than  ten  years  of  age,  fair  in  face 
and  innocent  in  mien,  was  the  magnet 
that  held  dozens  of  bearded  men,  habit- 
ually rough  in  word  and  deed,  quiet  as 
lambs  while  their  golden  "ounces" 
flowed  from  their  buckskin  bags  to  the 
gambler's  till  in  a  stream,  rapid  and 
regular  in  its  current. 

If  ever  the  characteristics  of  a  city 
justified  the  coining  of  such  a  word, 
then  might  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of 
"  forty-nine  M  have  been  justly  termed  a 
44  cosmopolis."  It  would  have  been 
hard  to  name  a  nation  one  of  whose 
sons  could  have  been  placed  in  its  streets 
for  an  hour's  walk  without  meeting  a 
countryman.  Amid  the  dash  of  tongues 
that  filled  the  air,  it  seemed  as  if  no  one 
could  feel  himself  native,  so  heterogeneous 
were  the  sounds,  so  abundant  the-  foreign 
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elements  that  assailed  the  ear.  Nor  was 
the  eye  less  distraught  by  novelty  and 
contradiction.  Here  a  half-naked  Kan- 
aka Jostled  a  Greek  sailor ;  there  a  Cor- 
nish miner  ordered  his  dinner  of  a  Chinese 
waiter  in  a  "  French  restaurant,"  where 
host  and  hostess  were  Italians. 

The  contrasts  in  morals  were  no  less 
notable  than  those  in  manners.  The  Sab- 
bath day  was  only  remarkable  by  out- 
door divine  service,  celebrated  on  the 
Plaza  by  a  minister  whose  exhortations 
began  without  a  congregation,  but  ended 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  orderly  by  very 
force  of  the  religious  reverence  native 
to  the  American  character,  which  was 
then  and  there  predominant  from  various 
reasons.  Yet,  around  this  very  same 
Plaza,  the  drinking  and  gambling  saloons 
were,  at  the  same  time,  open,  and  in 
full  operation.  The  minister's  wife,  a 
lady  of  true  Christian  culture,  aided  her 
husband's  work,  by  raising  her  voice  in 
songs  of  praise.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  verses  of  the  hymns,  strains 
of  secular  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
were  plainly  audible  from  the  dens  of  vice 
with  which  the  square  was  surrounded. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  extremes  of 
civilization  met  in  the  City  of  the  Bay, 
at  the  period  I  strive  to  picture.  The 
western  farmer,  fresh  from  the  "  Plains," 
saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportu- 
nity to  woo  the  fickle  goddess  in  an 
enterprise  needing  neither  strength  nor 
skill.  Amid  the  glare  of  brilliant  lamps, 
the  glitter  of  gilded  furniture,  the  flashing 
of  mammoth  mirrors,  the  soothing  sounds 
of  music,  courtly  men  invited  him  to  try 
his  fortune,  some  offering  him  an  oppor- 
tunity at  one  description  of  game,  others 
proffering  the  same  chances  at  another. 
There  was,  technically  speaking,  little 
foul  play  attempted;  for,  among  the 
heterogeneous  hordes  that  swarmed 
these  saloons,  were  men,  rough  in  guise, 
and  rustic  in  aspect,  who  had  been  in 
"  Orleans,"  in  Texas,  and  in  Mexico. 
Knowing  this,  and  knowing,  too,  that 
with  these  men  a  dispute  was  but  a 
word  and  a  shot,  and  the  shot  one  that 
needed  not  to  be  repeated,  the  gamblers 
were  wary,  and  played  without  "  advan- 
tage." . 


For  men  not  merely  universally  went 
armed,  but  paraded  their  arms  publicly, 
usually  revolvers,  slung  on  a  belt  at  the 
waist  Each  man,  valuing  his  own  life 
at  little,  came  to  be  reckless  in  bis  re- 
gard for  the  life  of  his  neighbor.  It 
was  no  unusual  thing  for  one  who  had 
sustained  a  slight  from  an  acquaintance 
to  declare  his  intention  to  "  shoot  him 
on  sight."  If  any  one  new  to  such 
a  state  of  things,  inquired  why  such  a 
one  manifested  such  watchfulness,  the 
nonchalant  reply  was  made,  "  O  !  he's 
gunning  for  somebody,"  sometimes  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  hunted  one, 
sometimes  avoiding  its  mention. 

Yet  all  these  men  had  strong  home 
ties;  all  of  them  cherished   fond    do- 
mestic memories.      The  mail  steamer 
arrived  once  a  month.     The  mails  were 
usually  delivered  on  the  day  succeeding 
the    steamer's    arrival.      Long    before 
dawn  on  that  day,  dozens  of  men  might 
be  seen  to  rise  from  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  post-office,  and  with  the 
blankets  that  had    formed    their   bed 
hanging  from  the  shoulders,  form    in 
line  at  the  post-office  window,  a  portal 
which  was  not  open  for  several  hours 
later,  and  where  the  service  was  so  tardy, 
that  many  were  forced  to  wait  some  nine 
or  ten  hours  before  their  turn  came.     It 
was  especially  pitiful  in  the  rainy  season 
to  see  the  steadiness  with  which  these 
men  would  work,  drenched  and  hungry, 
for  a  chance  to  hear  from  home,  and  the 
downcast  air  with  which   they  would 
turn  away  at  the  reply,  "  No  letters  for 
you."     Not  a  few  would  despairingly 
dispute  the  dictum  of  the  clerk,  and  in- 
sist on  handling  and  inspecting  the  pile 
of  letters  for  themselves,  a  request  that 
the  clerk  ran  no  slight  risk  in  refusing, 
however  courteously. 

Men  in  business,  whose  letters  re- 
quired speedy  reply,  but  whose  time  was 
indeed  money  in  those  days,  were  wont 
to  hire  men  to  stand  in  line  for  them, 
and,  in  some  instances,  prior  places  in 
line  are  said  to  have  been  sold  for  sev- 
eral golden  "  ounces"  (doubloons.) 

The  period  was  intensely  democratic. 

*The  alcalde  (mayor)  of  the  city,  did  not 

disdain  to  lose  his  peso  (silver  dollar)  at 
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the  Bide  of  a  shivering  greaser,  whose 
shirtlessness  was  only  half  concealed  by 
his  closely-hugged  sarape  ;  and  there  are 
those  who  assert/  that  they  hare  not 
only  seen  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Joining  in  the  "  stag"  (exclusively  male) 
dances,  prevalent  in  the  pot-houses  of 
the  period,  but  have  witnessed  that  func- 
tionary staggering  through  a  galop  with 
a  siren  from  the  Australian  penal  col- 
onies, afterwards  escorting  that  damsel 
to  the  adjacent  bar,  and  partaking  of  a 
potent  beverage  in  her  company. 

It  was  a  period  when  physical  labor 
was  king.  If  you  were  strong,  there 
was  only  one  thing  that  could  prevent 
your  becoming  rich — lack  of  power  to 
keep  what  you  had  the  power  to  get 
If  you  had,  besides  strength,  skill  in  us- 
ing, that  strength — the  mastery  of  tools 
in  working  wood  or  iron — right  royally 
were  you  repaid  for  all  exertion.  It  is 
true,  outlay  was  heavy,  but  not  propor- 
tionally so ;  and  he  who  chose  to  ex- 
ercise self-denial  in  personal  desires, 
gathered  a  full  harvest  of  fruit  for  the 
seed  sown. 

But  brains  were  at  a  discount  He 
who  had  mastered  mathematics  and 
grasped  geometry  found  it  easier  to  solve 
a  problem  of  Euclid  than  to  earn  a 
dinner.  It  was  sad  to  see  multitudes  of 
such  as  these  going  vainly  about  the 
streets  in  search  of  something  which 
they  were  capable  of  doing.  A  favorite 
refuge  for  this  class  was  the  position  of 
waiter  in  the  eating-houses.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  that  so  marked  was  the 
contrast  between  the  bearing  of  these 
men  and  the  duties  of  the  position 
they  filled,  that  by  common  consent 
such  servitors  were  invariably  styled 
u  steward,"  that  being  considered  a  more 
dignified  designation  than  "waiter." 
This  peculiarity  was  noticeable  all  along 
the  north  Pacific  coast,  in  ports  and  on 
steamships,  until  a  very  recent  period. 
Its  prevalence  was  partly  due  to  the  im- 
patience of  the  men  at  being  placed  in 
a  situation  galling  to  their  pride,  but  I 
think  it  was  mainly  owing  to  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  travelers  to 
spare  the  sensitiveness  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  was  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
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wondrous  kindness  "  of  a  "  fellow  feel- 


n 


ing 

San  Francisco  was  not  the  only 
" mushroom  city"  of  this  period.  To- 
ward the  north  sprung  up  Sacramento, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  -bearing  that 
name.  To  the  south,  on  an  arm  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  rose  Stockton.  These 
cities  presented  fewer  salient  characteris- 
tics than  the  Bay  City,  because  their 
denizens  were  briefer  in  their  sojourn, 
and  less  cosmopolitan  in  their  character 
than  those  who  made  up  the  population 
of  San  Francisco.  If  there  was  any 
quality  pervading  the  hordes  that  gather- 
ed in  these  neighborhoods  it  was  that  in- 
describable something  whicli  to  an  expert 
exposes  the  western  man,  as  far  as  he  can 
bo  seen  or  beard,  and  which  Winthrop 
has  come  very  near  expressing  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  **  Pike,"  which  occurs  in  one 
of  his  books  located  in  the  Northwest 

Yet  on  the  banks  of  the  placid  Sacra- 
mento, once  clear,  but  evermore  to  be 
turbid  from  the  miners'  toil,  pestilence, 
in  the  summer  of  "  forty-nine,"  did  a  work 
which  in  its  dread  total  has  never  been 
chronicled,  and  can  hardly  be  over-esti- 
mated. There  cholera  and  dysentery 
united  to  strike  down  strong  and  weak 
alike.  There  men  sickened  and  died  in 
their  tents,  lonely  and  uu tended ;  in  many 
cases  their  disease  and  demise  only  made 
known  when  time  had  made  their  neigh- 
borhood intolerable  to  their  fellows. 
But  on  the  description  of  such  phases  of 
the  period  as  these  it  is  neither  pleasure 
nor  profit  to  dwell. 

How  to  these  two  cities  there  came  a 
little  later  a  fate  in  which  even  the  sudden- 
ness of  their  creation  was  outdone  by  the 
swiftness  of  their  destruction.  How, 
rising  again,  they  were  again  smitten 
down,  the  one  by  fire  the  other  by  al- 
ternate fire  and  flood.  How  the  industry 
and  energy  of  the  people  triumphed 
over  calamity  and  achieved  a  physical 
victory.  How  moral  evils  beset  the  peo- 
ple and  tried  them  sorely,  until  they  rose 
in  quasi-revolution  and  achieved  regene- 
ration. All  these  were  part  and  parcel 
of  the  history  of  the  period  of  which  I 
write,  and  combine  to  make  it  memor- 
able. K  0.  WilUtton. 
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MRS.  MACKEREL  eat  In  hat  little  room, 
Back  of  bar  husband's  grocery-store. 
Trying  to  eee  through  the  evening  gloom, 

To  flolsh  the  baby'e  pinafore. 
She  aii  tchsd  away  with  a  i  teady  hand, 

ir  heart  wae  sore  to  the  very  coi 


THE  STILTS  OF  GOLD. 

A  little 


To  In 


i«  little  1 


a,  slave  1"  she  said.  In  a  mournful  tone, 
id  let  ob  slave,  and  contrive,  and  tret, 
lon't  suppose  we  thill  ever  get 


which  Is  all  oar  own. 
With  my  own  front-door 
Apart  from  the  Mora, 
And  the  small  of  fish  and  tallow  no  more." 

Theee  words  to  herself  she  sadly  spoke, 

Break  Lag  the  thread  from  the  laet-eet  etl 

Whan  Mackerel  Into  her  presence  broke— 

"Wife,  we're— we're — we're,  wife,  w> 

we're  riaa/" 
"  Winch  l  ha,  he!  I'd  like  to  see; 
I'll  pull  your  halt  If  yon're  fooling  me. 
"Oh,  don't,  love,  don't  I  the  letter  Is  here- 
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You  on  read  the  news  for  yourself,  1117  dear. 
The  me  who  sent  700  that  white  crape  shawl— 
There'll  be  no  end  to  nnr  gold— he'a  dead  ; 

Tnu  tnow  yon  always  would  call  him  stingy, 

Beam  he  didn't  invite  ne  to  Injy  ; 
And  I  im  bis  only  heir,  'tie  Hid. 
A  million  of  pounds,  at  the  Terr  least, 

and  pearls  and  diamonds,  likely,  beside  I" 
Km.  Mackerel's  spirits  rose  like  ycaet- 

H flow  tacky  Irasrrled  you,  Mac,"  she  cried. 
Then  the  two  broke  forth  into  frantic  'glee. 

A  customer,  hearing  the  strange  commotion, 
Peeped  Into  the  little  back-room,  and  he 

Was  seized  with  the  very  natural  notion 
That  the  Mackerel  family  had  gone  Insane  ; 
So  he  ran  away  with  might  and  mala. 
Mac,  shook  his  partner  by  both  ber  bands ; 

They  dance,  they  giggle,  they  Isngh,  they  stare ; 
and  now,  on  his  head  the  grocer  stands, 

Dancing  a  Jig  with  bit  feet  Id  air— 


m  had  be 


l  a  green-grocer' s 


Bat  that  Mrs. 


Mac  should  perform  so  well, 
H  not  very  strange,  tf  1  he  tales  they  tell 
Of  her  yontbfol  days  bare  any  foundation. 
Eat  let  that  paas  with  her  former  life— 
An  opera-girl  may  make  a  good  wife, 

A  million  pounds  of  solid  gold 
On*  would  bare  thought  would  hare  crushed 
thtm  dead ; 
Bat,  dear,  they  bobbed,    and  cnurtesled,  and 
rolled 
Lute  a  couple  of  corks  to  a  plummet  of  lead. 


'Twaa  enough  the  soberest  fancy  to  tickle 
To  see  the  two  Mackerels  In  snch  s  pickle  1 
"Goldl  geld."'  cried  Mac,  "I  can  (all  It  all 
At  1  dollar  eighty,  at  least,  on  Wall. 
Don't  yon  see,  my  dear,  It  will  noarly  douWar* 
Them  lie  men's  wells  may  bile  and  babble ; 
The  lie  uw'tw  struck  Is  an  Lijin  Isle !" 
Which  pan  nude  the  wife  of  hie  bosom  smile. 
It  wee  three  o'clock  when  they  got  to  bed ; 
Even  then  through  Mrs.  Mackerel's  head 
8och  gorgeous  dream*  went  whirling  away, 
"  Like  a  Catharine-wheel,"  she  declared  next  day, 
"  That  her  brain  seemed  nude  of  sparkles  of  Ere, 
Shot  off  In  spokes,  with  s  ruby  tire." 

Mrs,  Mackerel  had  ever  been  ■ 

One  of  the  npwnrd-tendlng  kind. 

Regarded  by  husband  and  by  kin 
As  a  female  of  very  ambitions  mind. 
It  bad  fretted  her  long  and  fretted  her  sore 
To  11  vo  in  tho  rear  of  the  grocery-store, 

And  several  times  she  was  heard  to  say 


Riches,  tbey  say,  are  a  burden  at  beet ; 
Her  onerous  burden  she  did  not  shirk, 

But  carried  It  all  with  commendable  test : 
Leaving  her  husband  with  nothing  In  life 
Bat  to  smoke,  eat,  drink,  aad  obey  hie  wife. 
She  built  1  house  with  a  double  front-door, 

A  marhle  house  In  the  modern  style ', 
With  silver  planks  In  the  entry  floor, 

And  carpets  ol 
And  in  the  hall.  In  I 

"  A  statue,"  she  said,  " 
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Though  who  It  was  chitted  her,  or  whether 
Caught  her  or  not,  she  could,  really,  not  as; 
A  carriage  with  curtains  or  yellow  satin— 
A  eos.t-of-anns  with  these  rare  devices: 
"  A  mackerel  sky  and  the  oUury  Placet— " 
And  underneath.  In  the  purest  flsh-Lstln, 

IS  JUKUnuflvobut 

Tiny  mas  rsaei  tin  tksa&vi  / 


Yet  It  w 
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n  common  affairs  like  those 
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t  from  the  reel  of  mankind 
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ne,"  her  husband  said  ; 

Atwhic 

she  to 

rued  very  angrily  red, 

For  she 

endure  the  remotest  hint 

Of  the  g 

tore,  and  the  mackerels  In' 

the  she  plotted  and  planned 
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e  ken 
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Her  genius,  at  last,  spread  forth  its  wings— 
Stilts,  golden  stilts,  are  the  very  things— 
"I'll  walk  on  stilts,"  Mrs.  Mackerel  cried. 
In  the  bight  of  her  overtoweriug  pride. 
Ber  husband  timidly  shook  his  head ; 
But  she  did  not  ore—"  For  why,"  as  she  paid, 
"  Should  the  owner  of  more  than  a  million  pounds 

Be  going  the  rounds 

On  the  very  same  grounds 
As  those  low  people,  she  couldn't  tell  who, 
They  might  keep  a  shop  (Or  all  aha  knew  I" 


had  a  pair  of  the  ar 


nado, 


Of  solid  gold,  gorgeously  overlaid 
With  every  color  or  preclons  stone 
Which  ever  flashed  in  the  Indian  aone. 
She  privately  practiced  many  a  day. 

Before  she  ventured  from  home  St  aU ; 
She  had  lost  her  girlish  skill,  and  they  say 

That  she  suffered  many  a  tearful  fail ; 
Bat  pride  Is  stubborn,  and  she  wss  bound 


ier  golden  stilts  to  go  around. 
Three  feet,  at  least,  from  the  plebeian  gnnnd. 
'Twaa  an  exquisite  day, 
In  tbe  month  of  Hay, 
the  stilts  came  out  for  a  promenade) ; 
Their  Bret  entrte 
Was  made  on  the  shilling  side  of  Broadway: 
carmen  whistled,  the  boys  went  mad, 
omnibus-drivers  their  horses  stopped, 
chestnut  roaster  his  chestnuts  dropped, 
popper  or  corn  no  longer  popped  ; 
The  daintiest  dandies  deigned  to  stare, 
oven  the  heads  of  women  fair 
a  turned  by  the  vision  meeting  them  there. 
stilts  they  sparkled  and  dasher!  and  shone 
Like  the  tremulous  lights  of  the  frigid  zone, 
isqn  and  yellow  sod  sapphire  and  green. 
Bright  as  tbe  rainbows  In  summer  seen ; 
le  the  lady  she  strode  along  between 
With  a  majesty  too  supremely  serene 
my  thing  but  an  American  queen, 
ly  with  jewels  snporb  u  those, 
wearing  such  very  expensive  clothes, 
Might  certainly  do  whatever  she  chose ; 
\nd  thus,  in  despite  of  Ihe  Jeering  noise, 
ind  the  frantic  delight  or  the  little  boys, 
"he  stilts  were  a  very  decided  sureest. 
.Tie  cremedela  crone,  paid  profoundest  tttnv 

The  merchants*  clerks  bowed  In  such  wild  excess. 
When  she  entered  their  shops,  that  they  strained 

their  spines, 
And  afterward  went  Into  rapid  declines. 
Tbe  papers,  next  day,  gave  her  Battering  mest- 

"  The  wife  or  our  highly-esteemed  teliow-dtlxo, 
A.  Mackerel,  or  Codfish  square  In  this  city. 

Scorning  French  fashions,  herself  has  bit  ua  one 
So  very  piquant  and  stylish  and  pretty. 

We  trust  our  fair  friends  will  consider  It  treason 

JVW  to  Walk  upon  stilts,  by  ths  close  of  the  ses- 
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In  vain  waa  the  envy  of  Xrs.  Shoddy, 
Who'd  reigned  supreme  Id  a  Paris  "  tllter  j" 
She  suddenly  (band  heraelf  nobody, 
Walked  cooll  y  down  by  the  gol  den  -Milter. 

Who' t  huaband  monopolized  trade  In  tea- 
Hid  been  ontshonc  by  ■  brighter  jet. 
Km.  Mackerel,  now,  wis  never  geen 
Out  of  bar  chamber,  day  or  night, 
Enless  her  stilts  were  along ;  her  mien 
Waa  very  imposing  from  such  a  bight 
It  Imposed  upon  man y  a  dazzled  wight, 
Who  snuffed  the  perfume  floating  down 
Prom  the  rustling  fold*  of  her  gorgeous  gown, 
Bat  never  could  smell  through  these  banquets 
The  fleay  odor  ot  termer  d«ye. 


-prey, 


Which  never  became  her  better  il 
When  her  murmuring  lips  were  heard  to  eay, 
"Thank  God,  I  am  not  aa  my  fellow-men  1" 
Her  paitor  loved— «a  a  pnetor  might— 

This  house  that  was  built  on  a  golden  rock; 
Be  pointed  It  out  aa  a  ebinlng  light 

To  the  letter  lamba  of  hie  fleecy  flock. 
The  etllts  were  a  help  to  the  cbnrch,  no  donbt. 

They  kindled  lla  self-expiring  embera, 
Solhetbefore  the  season  was  ont 

II  gained  a  dozen  "  Inflnentlal  "  members. 
an.  Itackerel  gave  a  anperb  aolree, 

Standing  nn  Milts  to  receive  her  guests ; 
The  gas-lights  mimicked  the  glowing  day 

Almost  bnrat  their  beantlfnl  breasts, 
Trilling  .way  their  beautiful  stories 
lo  Mrs.  Mar kerel'n  conservatories. 
SV  received  on  stilts  ;  a  dl  stunt  bow 

Wat  all  the  lottiett  could  attain— 
ThoDgh  anme  of  her  frlenda  aba  did  allow 

To  klsa  the  hem  or  her  Jeweled  train. 
One  gentleman  acreamed  himself  quite  hoarse 


Requesting  her  to  dance;  which  of  conrae, 
Couldn't  bo  done  on  stilts,  as  she 
Hallooed  down  to  him  rather  scornfully. 

Tlia  fact  Is,  when  Mackerel  kept  a  shop. 

Hie  wife  was  oerj  fond  of  a  hop ; 

And  now,  aa  the  mnsic  swelled  and  roes, 

She  felt  a  tingling  is  her  toes, 

A  resttese,  tickling,  funny  aenaatlon 

Which  didn't  agree  with  her  exaltation. 

When  the  maddened  music  was  at  its  bight. 
And  the  waltz  waa  wildest— behold,  a  alght  I 
The  stilta  began  to  bop  and  twirl 
Like  Ibe  saucy  feet  of  the  ballet-girl. 
And  their  haoghty  owner  through  the  air, 
Was  spin,  apln,  spinning  everywhere. 


With  faces  looking  like  unfilled  blanks, 
They  watcbed  the  atllta  at  their  airy  pranks 

Giving  them,  unroquested,  the  floor. 

They  never  had  glittered  so  bright  before 
The  light  It  flew  In  flashing  splinters 
Away  from  thoee  burning,  revolving  center 
While  the  gems  on  the  lady's  flying  skirts 
Gave  ont  their  light  In  Jets  and  spirts. 
Poor  Mackerel  gazed  In  mute  dismay 
At  this  unprecedented  display: 
"  Oh.  stop,  love,  stop]"  he  cried  at  last ; 
But  ehe  only  flew 


Follov, 


is  If  the  It 


.,  bugle  i 


10  bad  co 


She  went  at  such  a  bewildering  pace 

Nobody  saw  the  lady'a  face, 

Bnt  only  a  ring  of  emerald  light 

From  the  crown  she  wore  on  that  fatal  night. 

Whether  the  stilts  were  propelling  her, 


Or  at 


3  stilts,  n 
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"  As  the  twig  la  best  the  tree's  Inclined ;" 

Thie  moat  have  been  a  case  Id  kind. 

"  What's  in  the  blood  will  sometimes  show—" 

'Round  and  around  the  wild  stilts  go. 

It  had  been  whispered  many  a  time 

That  when  poor  Mac.  was  in  hit  prima 

Seeping  that  little  retail  store. 
He  had  fallen  In  love  with  a  ballet-girl, 
Who  give  Hp  Ihmo'a  entrancing  whirl 

To  be  hla  own,  and  the  world'*  no  more. 
She  made  htm  a  faithful,  prudent  wife— 
Ambitions,  however,  all  her  life. 
Could  U  be  that  the  sort,  alluring  waits) 

Rad  carried  her  back  to  a  former  age, 
Maklna  her  memory  play  her  false, 

Til]  she  dreamed  herself  on  the  gaudy  stage  t 
Her  crown  ■  tinsel  crown— her  gncala 
The  pit  that  gued  with  praise  and  Jests  t 

"Pride,"  they  say,  "  mnat  hire  >  fell— " 

Mrs.  Mackerel  was  very  proud— 
And  now  ahe  danced  at  her  own  grand  hall, 

While  the  music  swelled  more  fast  and  loud. 

The  guars  shuddered  with  mnte  affright, 
For  the  stilts  burned  now  with  a  blnetsh  light. 
While  a  glimmering,  phosphorescent  glow 
Did  ont  of  the  lady'*  garments  Bow. 


.nd  what  was  that  vary  peculiar  am  ell  r 
Fiah,  or  hrtmatone  I    No  one  could  tell. 

nger  and  stronger  the  odor  grew, 
And  the  ■  tilts  and  the  lady  burned  more  bine; 
"     nd  and  around  the  long  saloon, 
While  Mackerel  gazed  in  a  partial  swoon, 

e  approached  the  throng,  or  circled  from  It, 
With  a  naming  train  like  the  laet  great  comet ; 
Til)  at  length  the  crowd 
All  groaned  aloud, 
For  her  exit  she  made  from  her  own  grand  ball 
Ont  oi  the  window,  stilt  a  and  all. 

None  of  the  gueata  can  realty  say 

Bow  abe  looked  when  she  vanished  away. 

Some  declared  that  ahe  carried  aail 

On  a  flying  flsb  with  a  lambent  tall ; 

And  some  are  sure  she  went  ont  of  the  room 

Riding  her  stilts  like  a  witch  a  broom. 

While  a  phoaphorent  odor  followed  ber  track : 

Ta  this  aa  It  may,  sbe  never  cams  back. 


rein  i 


le  gold-fish  fry 


Afraid,  that  unless  they  unselfishly  try 

To  make  better  nae  of  their  dollars  and  hms, 
To  chasten  their  pride,  and  their  manner*  mend. 
They  may  meet  a  similar  shocking  end. 

Jfra.  Jf.  I*.  Flcfer. 


OUR  NEW  HOUSE. 
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TVTEW  it  was  to  us,  though  ancient 
I \  enough  certainly,  in  itself.  Old  Mr. 
Brainerd,  the  builder,  had  lived  in  it  not 
for  from  fifty  years,  until  one  was  nearly 
as  full  of  whims  and  oddities  as  the 
other,  and  that  is  no  small  thing  to  say, 
for  I  suppose  cousin  Gilbert  Brainerd 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  eccentric 
people  in  the  world. 

He  had  never  married,  in  consequence 
of  some  love  disappointment,  it  was  sup- 
posed, though  nothing  was  known  for  cer- 
tain about  that  any  more  than  most  of 
his  affairs,  for  he  was  remarkably  reserv- 
ed.   At  any  rate,  when  he  was  about 
twenty-seven  he  gave  up  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  selecting  the  quiet- 
est spot  that  could  be  found,  built  this 
house,  in  which  he  lived  alone  with  his 
servants,  scarcely  leaving  the  grounds 
until  he  was  carried  out  from  them  to  his 
grave.      Not  that  my  memory  reaches 
back  to  that  early  period ;  but  I  seem  to 
realize  all  from  the  stories  of  my  mother, 
whose  home,  until  her  marriage,  was  in 
that  very  village,  and  who,  child  as  she 
was,  was  too  strongly  impressed  for  for- 
getftilness  by  the  building  of  the  squire's 
great  house  and  all  the  gossip  about  it 
and  its  master. 

But  I  am  wrong  in  saying  that  he  lived 
all  alone  with  his  servants.  For  the  last 
sixteen  years  or  so  his  adopted  son  and 
reputed  heir,  Arthur  Brainerd,  had  been 
a  member  of  the  family.  Precisely  who 
the  boy  was  no  one  knew,  for  no  one  in 
the  village  or  near  it  was  ever  the  old 
man's  confidant ;  but  public  opinion  had 
settled  it  that  he  was  the  child  of  a  rela- 
tive, and  future  possessor  of  the  squire's 
great  wealth.  In  this  latter  belief,  how- 
ever, public  'opinion  erred,  for,  in  the  last 
year  of  Mr.  Brainerd's  life,  Arthur 
went  away  and  did  not  return,  leaving 
his  benefactor  quite  alone.  Here  again 
curiosity  was  baffled ;  there  were  rumors 
among  the  servants  of  high  words  con- 
cerning some  unknown  cause  of  dispute, 
but  no  one  doubted  that  the  young  man 
would  come  back  to  make  up  the  quar- 
rel. Yet  as  the  weeks  went  on  he  did 
not  come,  nor  ever  any  word  from  him, 


until  finally  death  came,  laying  the  old 
man  to  rest,  and  snatching  forever  from 
his  adopted  son  the  riches  so  long  des- 
tined for  him. 

Why  in  the  world  cousin  Gilbert 
should  have  left  his  money  to  us,  I 
could  not  imagine.  We  were  slightly 
related,  it  is  true,  but  in  those  old  days 
when  my  mother  had  lived  in  the  same 
village,  he  had  never  seemed  to  notice 
her,  and  she  had  no  thought  but  that 
her  very  existence  was  forgotten.  There 
she  was  wrong,  it  appeared ;  however,  we 
were  too  delighted  with  results  to  be 
over- particular  as  to  causes.  Never  did 
fortune  come  in  better  time.  Mamma's 
feebleness  needed  more  luxuries  than 
our  "  decent  poverty  "  could  afford,  even 
with  the  help  of  the  pittance  earned  by 
Laura's  music  and  my  drawing.  So 
this  money  was  a  perfect  godsend. 

Laura  was  my  elder  sister.  There 
were  only  three  of  us,  but  I  verily 
believe  we  had  love  enough  for  a  hun- 
dred. Papa  I  could  not  remember,  but 
we  had  his  living  likeness,  so  mamma 
said,  in  our  beautiful  Laura.  He  died 
when  I  was  yet  a  baby,  leaving  his  wife 
two  children  to  educate  on  a  very  small 
income,  which  she  somehow  managed, 
with  the  most  patient  economy,  to  render 
sufficient  for  our  needs,  until  she  herself 
grew  feeble,  through  over  care  and  exer- 
tion, I  suppose.  Then  all  the  old  shifts 
could  not  make  both  ends  meet,  and, 
for  aught  I  know,  we  might  all  have 
gone  to  the  alms-house,  had  we  not  been 
able  to  earn  a  trifle  for  ourselves.  But 
this  went  terribly  against  mamma's  pride, 
not  to  say  love.  Never  can  I  forget  the 
look  her  face  wore,  when,  clasping  the 
letter  that  contained  news  of  the  bequest, 
her  hands  trembling,  her  eyes  feverishly 
bright,  she  said,  "  No  more  work  for 
my  little  Josie,  my  beautiful  Laura." 

Laura  always  was  her  mother's  favor-, 
ite.  If  that  could  trouble  me  I  should 
have  worn  myself  out  with  fretting,  it 
was  so  very  evident ;  but  I  never  did 
mind — partly,  I  suppose,  because  I  my- 
self loved  her  so  dearly,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  really  could  net  worry,  let  me 
try  ever  so  hard ;  it  was  not  in  my  nature, 
you   see.      She  was  a  thousand  times 
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more  beautiful,  too.  Tall  and  somewhat 
stately,  a  perfect  blonde,  with  straightly- 
cut  features,  clear,  calm,  violet  eyes,  a 
complexion  beyond  description,  and 
waves  of  hair  whose  flaxen  fairness  al- 
most vulgarized  a  warmer  tint — oh,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  no  more  such 
women  as  my  sister  Laura.  I  knew 
well  enough  there  was  no  comparison  to 
be  made  between  us,  and  so,  never  mak- 
ing one,  never  suffered  from  it  I  bad 
no  need,  either,  to  be  unhappy  on  that 
score.  If  I  was  smaller,  darker,  every 
way  more  ordinary,  I  had  my  own  at- 
tractions for  all  that,  and,  without  vanity, 
I  truly  believe,  out  of  any  ten  men, 
nine  would  have  sought  me  rather  than 
her.  She  was  too  high  above  the  com- 
mon level,  a  living  statue  to  be  worship- 
ed without  undue  familiarity ; 

"  A  daughter  of  the  goda,  divinely  tall, 
And  most  divinely  fair  1" 

While  I — well,  I  was  Just  a  mortal ;  a 
capricious  girl  to  be  teased  and  coaxed 
and  petted — and  loved,  or  some  of  them 
were  terrible  flatterers.  But  then  that 
tenth  man  would  march  past  me  straight 
to  her  shrine,  content  to  adore  there  his 
life  long,  as  unconscious  of  my  humble 
presence  as  if  it  had  been  blotted  out 
from  the  earth.  So  her  beauty  found  its 
revenge. 

I  came  to  these  sage  conclusions  after 
we  received  our  legacy,  for  before  that 
time  neither  of  us  had  much  leisure  or 
opportunity  to  be  admired.  But  after 
fate  had  transferred  us  to  a  sphere  for 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  thinking  that 
we  were  better  fitted,  I  did  not  lack  the 
chance  of  making  these  comparisons. 
Indeed,  as  well  own  here  as  anywhere, 
that,  before  we  had  lived  many  months 
in  our  new  house,  I,  Josie  Stewart,  had 
promised  to  become  Josie  Kennedy,  a 
name  Walter  declared  every  way  prefer- 
able ;  but  then  you  know  he  may  not 
have  been  quite  unprejudiced.  As  for 
Laura,  in  spite  of  so  much  admiration, 
she  was  Laura  Stewart  still,  as,  to  my 
thinking,  she  might  have  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  before  finding 
any  one  worthy  of  so  much  goodness 
and  beauty. 

Well,  when  we  first  went  into  our  new 


house  we  were  happy  as  the  summer  day- 
is  long.  We  delighted  in  exploring  it,  ran- 
sacking   thoroughly    every    nook   and 
cranny,   of  which    there  were   plenty, 
heaven  knows,  and  appropriating  accord- 
ing to  fancy  the  old-fashioned  furniture  of 
the  place,     I  remember  Laura   got   a 
huge   chair  standing  upon  three   claw- 
footed  legs,  the  arms  and  back  finished 
by  a  head,  half  beast  half  human,  carv- 
ed with  great  skill  and  pains  out  of  the 
solid  wood.     I  used  to  tell  her  it  ought 
to  drive  her  wild  to  have  these  sneering 
Satyr-faces  grinning  at  her  by  day  and 
by  night,  but  she  only  smiled  ;  that  out- 
of-the-way   sort  of   thing  was  always 
her  fancy.     For  my  part  I  did  not  envy 
her  her  heathenish  treasure,  for  I  bad 
dragged   to  the  light  the  loveliest  little 
table,  top  and  bottom  encircled  by  the 
most  delicately  cut  slender  vine,  that  ran 
upward  from    the  pedestal    to    twine 
around   a  trellis-work  that  formed   the 
outer  edge,  leaving,  within,  a  shallow, 
basket-like  space,  which,  when  heaped 
with  green  moss  or  fresh  flowers,  pro- 
duced a  most  exquisite  effect  Cousin  Gil- 
bert certainly  must  have  had  uncommon- 
ly good  taste,  unless,  as  I  always  suspected, 
this  was  an  heirloom.     It  was  just  the 
sort  of  table  in  which  to  expect  a  secret 
drawer,  and  I  never  could  quite  give  up 
such  a  hope,  although  from  that  day  to 
this,  my  search  has  been  useless. 

Mamma,  happy  in  our  happiness,  and 
nourished  by  luxuries,  which  to  her  con- 
dition were  only  necessaries,  began  to 
mend  slowly  but  steadily.  The  physi- 
cian said  she  was  providentially  preserv- 
ed to  us,  for  another  year  of  hardship 
would  have  killed  her.  The  strange 
part  of  the  affair  was  that  as  mamma 
came  up  Laura  seemed  to  go  down.  She 
was  not  exactly  ill,  or  if  so,  her  illness 
came  upon  her  so  gradually  that  no  one 
remarked  it  as  such  or  recollected  its 
commencement;  but  daily  she  pined 
and  pined,  growing  thin  and  worn  and 
possessed  with  a  restlessness  singularly 
unlike  her  usual  calm  dignity.  Theso 
moods  reached  their  hight  shortly  after 
my  betrothal  to  Walter  Kennedy,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  extreme 
I  peculiarity  of  her  manner,  aroused  a 
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suspicion  which,  for  the  time,  rendered 
me  miserable. 

One  day  when  we  were  alone  in  her 
room,  she  turned  the  conversation  rather 
abruptly  upon  my  engagement  and  ap- 
proaching marriage;  for,  by  mamma's 
especial  wish — not  to  mention  another 
person's — the  wedding  was  not  to  be  long 
deferred. 

"  Ton  care  very  much  for  Walter,  I 
suppose,  Josie?"  she  asked.  It  was 
rather  an  odd  question  to  put  to  a  bride- 
elect,  but  I  abhorred  deliberate  senti- 
ment about  any  living  man,  so  answered, 
carelessly : 

"  Not  so  terribly  much.  I  never  shall 
break  my  heart  about  him,  I  fancy." 

"  I  am  in  earnest,''  she  said,  quickly. 

"Well,"  I  said,  laughing,  "we  are 
engaged  to  be  married.  You  know 
what  that  means — a  little  sweet  and  a 
great  deal  of  sour." 

"Josie,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  whose 
thrill  of  half-repressed  passion  made  me 
look  up  for  a  glimpse  of  her  averted  face, 
u  Joeie,  will  you  be  serious  ?  I  ask  you 
if  you  love  him  as  a  woman  ought  to 
love  the  one  she  binds  herself  to  for  life 
and  death.  Think  of  Aw  death,  and  an- 
swer me." 

That  thought  brought  the  tears  to  my 
eyes. 

"  Laura,  if  it  were  not  you,  that  would 
be  crueL  You  know  I  love  him,"  and 
I  spoke  rather  tremulously,  I  am  afraid, 
for  she  bent  over  and  kissed  my  fore- 
head, but  in  such  a  way  as  still  to  keep 
her  face  hidden.  Then  she  went  back 
to  her  seat,  and  after  a  minute  began 
again: 

u  And  in  return  I  suppose  he  loves 
yon  better  than  any  thing  else  in  the 
world  r 

"Not  exactly  in  return,  I  hope,"  I 
replied,  with  a  reaction  from  my  mo- 
mentary gravity,  "  for  according  to  all 
the  rules  of  the  Hannah  More  school, 
his  love  ought  to  be  the  beginning  and 
my  regard  the  return." 

"But  you  believe  that  his  love  is 
wholly  yours?  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  rob  you  of  it  f 

14  Now, Laura,  it  is  of  no  use  for  you 
to  try,  if  that  is  your  game,"  I  answered, 


in  mock  earnest.  "  I  may  not  be  as 
handsome  as  some  others,  but  Til  keep 
my  lover  for  all  that,  if  you  please  1" 

"  Nothing  can  ever  make  you  serious, 
Josie.  I  do  not  think  if  you  were  to 
lose  Walter  you  would  care  for  more 
than  a  week.  You  know  you  would 
not" 

There  was  a  certain  harshness  in  her 
tone  that  I  had  never  heard  there  before. 
That,  and  the  words  sobered  me,  and  I 
spoke  with  a  sudden  heat : 

"  You  know  I  would,  Laura.  If  I 
were  to  lose  Walter  in  any  way,  I  should 
break  my  heart  and  die  l" 

There  was  no  answer.  Turning  to 
look  at  her,  I  saw  her  fingers  locked  in 
together,  her  head  fallen  on  her  bosom, 
and  her  eyes  strained  in  a  gaze  which  the 
monster-faces  opposite  seemed  mock- 
ingly to  return.  Quite  alarmed,  I  ran 
to  her. 

"  Laura,  love,  don't  look  like  that.  I 
don't  care  for  Walter  or  any  body  as  I 
do  for  my  own  sister,  and  it  will  break 
my  heart  to  have  any  thing  trouble  her. 
There,  lean  your  head  back,  so,"  and  I 
smoothed  away  the  rippled  locks.  "  Now, 
darling,  tell  your  own  Josie  what  was 
the  matter  ?" 

u  Nothing  at  all,  little  Fanciful,"  she 
answered,  looking  up,  and  trying  to 
smile. 

"  Tm  not  fanciful,"  I  retorted,  "  and  I 
know  well  enough  what  is  wrong  with 
you.  It  is  this  gorgon  stare,  that  will 
freeze  you  to  a  statue  some  day,"  and  I 
gave  the  chair  a  spiteful  push  that  avail- 
ed not  to  move  it  an  inch.  "  You  know 
I  told  you  it  would  be  your  death." 

Quite  herself  by  this  time,  she  smiled 
at  my  vehemence. 

"  Even  you  can  not  deny  the  fanciful- 
ness  of  that  idea,  Josie.  There  is  no 
question  of  my  death,  I  hope,  but  I  think 
I  tired  myself  a  little,  this  morning." 

That  hint  sent  me  away,  for  I  knew, 
of  old,  that  when  any  thing  ailed  Laura 
she  always  liked  to  be  alone.  But  in 
thinking  it  all  over  I  could  not  rid  my- 
self of  a  terrible  fear  lest  she  might 
secretly  love  my  Walter,  in  which  case 
he  would  be  my  Walter  no  longer,  for  I 
would  sooner  break  my  own  heart  thau 
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my  sister's.  Finally,  after  a  good  deal 
of  meditation,  I  concluded  to  speak  to 
mamma,  but  without  a  word  of  what  I 
feared,  for  somehow  it  seemed  like 
treachery  to  poor  Laura  to  breathe  such 
a  suspicion  even  to  her  mother. 

She  herself  gave  me  an  opportunity, 
by  asking  some  question  about  Laura's 
health.  Then  I  plucked  up  heart,  and 
rushed  upon  the  disagreeable  subject. 

"  Mamma,"  I  said,  "  whatever  is  the 
matter  with  Laura  F '  And  I  told  her 
of  what  had  passed  the  day  before.  To 
my  great  relief;  that  suspicion  never  oc- 
curred to  her. 

"  It  is  that  miserable  music,"  she  said. 
"  She  has  given  herself  up  to  it,  body 
and  soul,  until  she  is  quite  worn  out.  I 
was  afraid  of  this." 

"  But,  mamma,"  I  remonstrated,  seek- 
ing to  divert  her  anxiety,  "  I  am  sure  I 
worked  hard,  too,  in  those  days,  but  I 
feel  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it  now.  It 
was  so  long  ago,  you  know." 

"  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  A 
person  will  keep  up  the  strain  for  a  while 
by  pure  force  of  will,  and  then  feel  the 
reaction  months  afterward.  And  as  for 
you,  Josie,  you  are  different,,  but  Laura 
is  just  like  her  father ;  work,  work,  and 
then  drop  away  suddenly,  with  a  con- 
stitution completely  broken  down.  I  am 
anxious  about  Laura." 

I  suggested  that  she  would  improve 
with  her  mother's  improvement,  but 
that,  it  seemed,  was  the  principal  point 
of  her  solicitude,  lest,  in  watching  over 
her,  Laura  should  over-task  her  strength. 

"  That  is  one  reason  why  I  should 
like  to  have  your  marriage  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible,  Josie.  Beside  my 
anxiety  to  see  you  settled — for  no  one 
knows  what  may  happen — I  look  for- 
ward to  it  as  an  invaluable  opportunity  for 
Laura  to  recover  her  health  and  spirits. 
This  house  is  too  gloomy,  and  I  think 
its  associations  are  not  very  pleasant  for 
her,  but  I  trust  to  the  influence  of  new 
and  cheerful  scenes  and  the  absence  of 
care  to  restore  her  natural  spirits.  If 
she  could  only  fancy  some  one.  But  I 
am  afraid  there  is  little  chance  of  that" 
And  my  mother  sighed  over  Laura's  in- 
conveniently high  standard. 


Now  I  knew  well  enough  thai  Laura 
had  devoted  her  whole  energy  to  her 
music-teaching,  as  was  her  wont  with 
any  occupation,  but  I  never  thought  of 
seeking  here  for  the  solution  of  the  puz- 
zle. Still,  as  mamma  seemed  so  confi- 
dent, I  gradually  adopted  her  belief  as 
far  more  satisfactory  than  my  own  first 
conjecture,  which,  indeed,  later  circum- 
stances appeared  to  prove  quite  ground- 
less. 

Walter,  one  night,  coming  in  to  tea, 
sat  looking  over  the  evening  paper  for 
items  of  interest,  when  suddenly  an  ex- 
clamation from  him  made  us  all  look  up. 

"  What  is  it  F'  said  I,  "  is  your  first 
love  married?"  for  I  dearly  liked  to 
tease  him. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered ;  "  but  you 
can  give  up  your  search  for  Arthur 
Brainerd.  It  seems  he  was  lost  on  the 
Clj/tiey"  a  South  American  vessel  that 
had  just  been  reported  wrecked. 

"  Oh,"  said  I,  "  then  he  has  been  in 
South  America  ?  That  is  why  we  never 
could  hear  of  him.  But  how  to  know 
if  it  is  our  Arthur  Brainerd  F' 

"  I  suppose  he  was  seen  to  go  down 
by  some  one  who  recognized  him.  At 
any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  hero  of  the  Brainerd 
property  romance  is  mentioned.  Con- 
found these  newspapers !  you  can  keep 
nothing  out  of  them,  nowadays." 

°  Poor  fellow !"  said  L  M  Well,  he 
has  gone  where  he  will  want  no  help 
of  ours,  so  we  may  set  our  hearts  at  rest, 
though  I  wish  he  could  first  have  known 
that  we  tried  to  do  him  justice." 

At  this  point,  Laura,  who  had  been 
very  silent,  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Laura  looks  pale,"  said  Walter. 
"  How  is  she  to-night  F' 

44  Just  about  as  usual,"  answered 
mamma,  ubut  the  news  of  that  poor 
young  man's  fate  startled  her ;  I  noticed, 
when  you  first  spoke,  that  she  grew 
very  pale." 

And  with  these  words,  rather  reproach- 
fully spoken,  mamma  likewise  went  away. 

**  Are  you  going,  too  ?"  asked  Waller, 
ruefully,  yet  with  a  comical  inflection 
which  made  me  laugh  in  spite  of  my 
genuine  concern  for  what  had  happened. 
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Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  a  smile 
again." 

"  I  am  sure  we  all  ought  to  feel  Bad 
at  such  news,"  I  answered,  gravely. 

**  Of  course ;  but  why  should  Laura, 
in  particular,  turn  pale?  She  never 
knew  him,  did  she  ?" 

M  Oh,  no,  but  not  being  very  well  she 
is  more  easily  disturbed,  and  mamma 
thinks  her  conscience  has  never  been 
quite  easy  about  the  property.  It  does 
seem  hard,  when  one  has  been  brought 
up  to  expect  any  thing  for  so  long,  that 
another  should  have  it  after  all." 

"  Well,  this  news  must  set  that  ques- 
tion at  rest,  so  if  that  is  the  only  difficulty 
she  will  soon  improve." 

*'  Yes,  but  this  old  place  is  dull  and 
morbid  for  her.  Mamma  says  she  needs 
to  be  taken  out  of  herself." 

"  Tou  must  take  her  to  a  certain  cosey 
home  I  know  of,  where  two  somebodies 
are  going  to  be  very  happy." 

41  Why,  you  dear  old  Walter !"  I  cried, 
14  that  is  exactly  what  mamma  and  I  had 
planned.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to 
propose  it,  but  it's  your  best  course,  un- 
less you  prefer  to  go  alone,  for  you 
know,  Walter,  however  much  I  may 
like  you,  I  shall  always  love  Laura  the 
best," 

"Very  well,  Miss  Josie,  it's  an 
agreement,  provided  I  may  have  the 
same  privilege." 

I  did  not  care  to  pursue  that  subject 
any  farther,  for  Walter  was  too  provok- 
ing, but  of  course  it  all  ended  in  the  de- 
cision that  Laura  should  be  induced  to 
go  with  us. 

Well,  whether  it  was  just  the  turning- 
point  of  her  malady,  or  whether  her 
mind  was  really  relieved  by  the  lifting 
of  that  scruple  about  the  property,  it  is 
certain,  At  any  rate,  that  from  this  very 
evening  Laura  improved  wonderfully. 
Before  a  month's  time  her  smile  was 
sweet  as  ever,  her  exquisite  color  came 
back,  and  she  was  her  old  self  again. 
The  sight  of  the  change  was  like  a  daily 
cordial  to  mamma,  a  health-draught 
better  than  any  in  the  doctors'  books. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  a  bride 

te  always  lovely,  according  to  which  I 

must  have  looked  so  for  once  in  my 
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life.  So  they  did  tell  me,  but  however 
that  may  have  been,  Laura,  as  brides- 
maid, was  surely  beautiful  enough  for 
both.  I  half  wondered  that  Walter 
could  look  at  me,  with  her  standing  by, 
but  as  he  seemed  entirely  satisfied,  it  is 
hardly  for  me  to  criticise  his  taste. 
Then  came  the  parting  with  mamma, 
and  Laura  as  well,  for  the  romantic 
creature  had  positively  refused  to  in- 
trude, as  she  said,  upon  our  first  enjoy- 
ment of  the  new  home.  The  honey- 
month  once  over,  she  would  come  to  us, 
but  not  sooner ;  and  this  was  final,  al- 
though I  assured  her  that  both  Walter 
and  I  were  too  sensible  to  indulge  in 
overmuch  sweet  But  she  persisted, 
judging  me,  probably,  by  herself,  where- 
as, Laura's  honeymoon  would  have  been 
a  very  different  thing  from  mine,  con- 
siderably more  sentimental  and  less 
practical.  In  this  respect,  however,  I 
afterward  thought  that  she  was  perfectly 
right,  although  I  never  would  own  as 
much  to  her. 

When,  at  a  later  day,  Laura  redeem- 
ed her  promise  of  visiting  our  western 
home,  she  was  lovelier  than  evei .  In 
looking  at  her  I  almost  forgot  the  ques- 
tions I  most  wished  to  a  3k,  for  *  rhich 
she  playfully  scolded  me. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  w.  is  the  e  sclte- 
ment  of  seeing  you  again.  So  ms  mma 
actually  walks  out?  What  delightful 
news!  I  declare,  Laura,  you  are  per- 
fectly beautiful  l" 

"  Thank  you  !"  said  Lai  tra,  un{  rate- 
fully  laughing  at  my  enthui  iastic  t  dmi- 
ration.  "  Perhaps  a  cup  of  hot  tea 
would  enable  me  to  return  the  compli- 
ment with  some  of  the  preti  y  thii  *.gs  I 
have  been  thinking  about  ittle  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  Is  it  worth  while  to  lo  Dsen 
my  tongue  F* 

But  I  had  jingled  the  bell  loi  g  b  jfore 
she  had  finished  speaking.  "  .Tt  m  too 
bad,"  I  cried,  self-reproachfully,  "  but  I 
am  quite  wild  with  your  coming.  *  You 
poor  creature !  you  must  be  tired  out.  I 
was  so  disappointed  that  Walter  could 
not  leave  his  business  to  go  for  you." 

"  There  was  no  occasion,"  answered 
Laura,  smiling  rather  archly.  u  I  had 
a  very  pleasant  escort,  some  one  we  have 
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almost  met,  several  times,  and  who 
thinks  he  used  to  know  Walter  once, 
and  is  coming  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance. What  are  you  looking  at  so, 
child  r 

"  He's  coming  to  see  WaU&r,  is  he  ? 
How  attractive  Walter  seems  to  be! 
Now,  Laura,  you've  made  another  con- 
quest." 

"  Oh,  Josie,  Josie  I  three  months  mar- 
ried and  so  romantic  still  t  The  sour 
has  not  quite  swallowed  up  the  sweet 
yet  But  have  you  no  curiosity  as  to 
this  gentleman's  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you  shall  tell  me  at  lunch," 
I  said,  leading  the  way.  "  You  must 
be  too*  hungry  to  think  of  any  thing 
else,  now." 

"  Not  too  hungry  to  tell  you  that  it 
was  Gordon  Graham,"  said  Laura,  as 
she  followed,  laughing. 

I  had  heard  of  Gordon  Graham  re- 
peatedly, and,  as  Laura  said,  had  just 
failed,  several  times,  of  meeting  him. 
Wealthy,  handsome  and  clever,  he  was 
worth  knowing,  as  I  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  discover,  he  being  so  very 
attentive  to — Walter \  whose  past  ac- 
quaintance with  him,  after  all,  had  been 
something  of  the  slightest.  That  he 
was  ambitious  of  becoming  a  member 
of  our  family  was  plain  to  be  seen, 
though  Laura  could  not,  or  would  not, 
see  it,  but  treated  him  with  the  same 
calm  kindness  which  had  discouraged 
her  other  lovers,  and  which,  with  him, 
had  just  the  effect  of  chilling,  for  the 
time,  any  warmer  feeling,  yet  keeping 
alive  a  sort  of  desperate  hope  for  the 
future. 

Well,  they  say  every  person's  time 
must  come  at  last,  and  Fortune  so  or- 
dered it  that  it  seemed,  after  she  had 
been  with  us  a  while,  as  if  the  invinci- 
ble Laura  had  met  with  her  match. 
One  evening,  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
a  gentleman  was  introduced,  whose  con- 
versation appeared  not  only  to  interest 
but  to  absorb  her  attention.  He  seemed 
to  share  her  habitual  indifference  to 
dancing,  and  they  passed  much  of  the 
evening  together.  Being  otherwise  oc- 
cupied myself,  I  could  not  understand 
all  they  were  talking  about,  but  when 


he  came  to  call,  which  was  soon  and 
frequently,  I  readily  saw  thai  there  was 
a  strong  mutual  attraction.  Indeed,  we 
presently  learned  to  be  deaf  and  blind 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  It  was 
odd,  too.  Mr.  Brooke  no  doubt  was  a 
very  superior  man,  blest,  too,  with  al- 
most the  sweetest  voice  and  smile  I  ever 
knew,  while  his  goodness  and  nobility 
I  afterward  came  to  know  thoroughly. 
Yet  his  peculiar  fascinations  I  certainly 
could  not  see,  and  I  never  could  have 
loved  him  in  the  sentimental  way 
that  leads  to  marriage.  I  told  Walter 
as  much,  but  as  he  was  saucy  on  this 
occasion,  I  shall  not  give  his  reply. 
However,  nothing  is  truer  than  that 
tastes  differ,  and  I  would  trust  Laura's 
as  soon  as  my  own,  if  not  sooner. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  not  as  brilliant  nor 
as  handsome  as  Gordon  Graham,  though 
even  I  could  perceive  that  his  face  was 
truly  beautiful,  particularly  when  he 
spoke  or  smiled.  He  was  not  wealthy, 
either,  although,  through  his  own  energy 
'  and  ability,  possessed  of  a  steadily-in- 
creasing income.  I  might  as  well  own, 
at  once,  that,  as  much  as  I  liked  Mr. 
Brooke,  for  a  long  while  I  favored  Gor- 
don Graham's  suit,  desirous,  with  sisterly 
pride,  of  beholding  the  perfection  of 
Laura's  beauty  surrounded  by  the  set- 
ting which  his  position  would  afford. 
For  I  knew  well  enough,  that,  with  all 
her  wealth,  Laura,  if  married  to  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Brooke,  would  settle  down 
into  quiet,  domestic  happiness,  content 
to  be  a  household  light,  instead  of  daz- 
zling as  such  a  jewel  ought;  while 
Graham,  social  and  ambitious  by  nature, 
would  be  certain  to  display  his  treasure 
in  the  full  glare  of  day,  for  all  eyes  to  be- 
hold and  admire.  Ah,  well,  well !  it  is 
a  mercy  we  can  not  take  the  fate  of 
otherB  into  our  own  weak  hands. 

Laura  had  been  with  us  six  months, 
and  it  was  near  the  middle  of  June,  with 
all  June's  bloom  and  greenness.  Some* 
thing,  I  suppose  the  warmth,  and  lan- 
guor of  the  night,  led  us,  one  evening, 
to  talk  of  the  airy  old  house  at  home, 
and  the  cool  freshness  of  the  shady 
grounds.  Mr.  Brooke  was  somewhat 
silent    during    the    course   of     these 
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recollections,  although  we  rather  drew 
him  into  them,  and  presently  took  his 
leave  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  As  he 
said  good-night  to  Laura,  I  heard  him 
ask,  in  a  low  tone,  if  he  might  see  her 
at  a  particular  time  the  next  day.  Well 
enough  I  guessed  what  that  meant  t 

After  he  had  gone  we  still  sat  talk- 
ing of  the  old  house — or  rather  I  did, 
for  Laura  was  quite  silent 

"Dear  me,  Laura"  I  exclaimed,  a 
little  impatiently,  as  I  heard  my  hus- 
band's step  in  the  hall,  "I  am  glad 
Walter  has  come,  you  are  such  bad 
company  to-night  Here  you  have  never 
heard  me  asking  if  you  did  not  think 
Mr.  Brooke's  answer  about  the  old  place 
very  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  I  could 
never  bring  him  to  the  point'1 

"  It  would  have  been  a  trifle  too  satis- 
factory, if  j'ou  had,"  said  Walter,  coolly, 
coming  into  the  room.  I  looked  at  him, 
but  his  face  might  always  have  been  a 
mask  for  any  thing  it  showed  you. 
u  What  do  you  mean,  Walter  ?"  said  L 
"  First  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  his 
being  unsatisfactory  ?  What  have  you 
been  telling  him  r" 

"  Only  the  old  Brainerd  romance ; 
there,  Walter,  don't  stop  to  laugh.  What 
did  you  mean?" 

"  Only  that,  all  things  considered,  he 
must  have  found  it  rather  interesting. 
Have  yon  any  idea  who  this  Mr.  Brooke 
really  is  r 

M  The  Emperor  of  China,  for  aught  I 
know.  Laura,  love,  what  is  it?"  For 
she  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and,  very  pale 
and  rigid,  was  waiting  the  reply. 

"  Nothing.  Go  on,  Walter,  please," 
she  said,  very  quickly. 

"Why,  who  but  Arthur  Brainerd! 
Arthur  Brainerd,  who,  after  all,  did  not 
go  down  on  the  Clyiie,  but  was  picked 
tip  and  brought  back  to  North  America, 
and  has  been  living  here  under  his  own 
name  of  Brooke,  having  dropped  the 
other  with  the  property.  Now,  Josie, 
here's  a  chance  for  your  sense  of  justice. 
You  can  divide  equally  with  him,  or 
Laura  can — " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  his  raillery 
checked,  just  in  time,  by  a  frown  from 
me.    Laura  rose  to  go. 


"  It  is  very  romantic,"  she  said,  quiet- 
ly, "but  I  think  I  will  hear  the  rest  to- 
morrow ;  I  am  rather  tired  now.  Good- 
night, Walter;  good-night,  Josie.  No, 
you  need  not  come  up ;  I  am  not  ill,  only 
tired." 

And  she  walked  steadily  across  the 
room  to  the  door.  As  she  disappeared 
Walter  looked  after  her,  then  at  me  ques- 
tioningly. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Josie,  there's  some- 
thing I  don't  quite  understand  about 
Laura.  The  mention  of  Arthur  Brain- 
erd seems  to  produce  the  most  singular 
effect  on  her." 

Now  I  did  not  quite  understand  it 
either,  but  was  I  going  to  acknowledge 
that  to  Walter?  I  simply  answered, 
with  great  carelessness, 

"  One  would  think,  Mr.  Kennedy,  that 
you  had  been  blind  to  what  has  been 
going  on  in  this  house  for  the  last  few 
months.  Not  to  speak  of  the  peculiar 
effect  of  anybody's  playing  at  fast-and- 
loose  with  his  life  in  that  way,  it  is  a 
little  startling  to  hear  such  a  romance 
about  one's  lover." 

"How  oddly  things  come  about P 
mused  Walter.  "That  marriage  will 
make  it  all  right" 

"  Yes,  it's  a  mercy  she  fancied  Mr. 
Brooke  instead  of  Gordon  Graham,  after 
all ;  but,  Walter,  how  did  you  find  out 
about  it  ?     Did  he  tell  you?" 

"  He  ?  no ;  he  evidently  makes  it  a 
secret,  as  he  has  a  chance  to  do  here 
where  he  is  unknown.  But  Leroy,  who 
used  to  know  him  in  New  York  before 
old  Mr.  Brainerd's  death,  is  on  here  now, 
and  recognized  him  at  once.  I  suppose 
he  took  his  own  name  after  the  quar- 
rel." 

"But  why  should  he  keep  it  a 
secret?" 

"  Well,  according  to  Leroy's  account, 
he  is  a  man  who  hates  to  be  gossiped 
about,  and  that  Brainerd  affair  has  been 
in  everybody's  mouth,  thanks  to  the 
newspapers.  I  suppose  this  account  of 
his  death  gave  him  just  the  advantage 
he  wanted,  and  I  can't  say  I  blame  him 
for  disliking  to  be  the  hero  of  that  story 
wherever  he  went  He  might  have  told 
me,  though." 
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"  O,  Walter  I  can't  you  see  that  you 
are  just  the  one  he  wouldn't  tell,  on  ac- 
count of  Laura  and  the  property,  you 
know.  Now,  I  do  think  matches  are 
made  in  heaven !" 

"  Yen  ought  to  have  the  fullest  faith 
in  that  saying,"  laughed  Walter.  "  Well, 
I  suppose  I  shall  find  it  all  settled  when 
I  come  back.  In  that  case  I  shall  be 
spared  some  of  the  love-making,  which  I 
never  could  quite  appreciate." 

"  I  remember  you  used  to  seem  bored 
by  your  own,"  said  I.  "  It's  fortunate, 
isn't  it,  that  the  necessity  is  over  now  ? 
There,  leave  me  alone,  please;  I  am 
going  up  to  see  Laura." 

But  there  I  had  my  trouble  for  my 
pains,  for  her  door  was  locked,  and  in 
answer  to  my  application  she  said  she 
needed  nothing  but  rest 

On  the  next  day  Laura  announced  her 
intention  of  returning  home  immediately. 
No  remonstrances  of  mine  had  any  effect, 
and  finally  I  consented  to  accompany  her. 
In  a  few  days  Walter  was  going  away 
on  business  that  would  detain  him  for 
some  weeks,  after  which  we  had  been  in- 
tending to  spend  a  portion  of  the  sum- 
mer at  the  old  place,  away  from  this 
western  city's  heat  and  languor.  Now 
it  was  arranged  that  Laura  and  I  should 
go  at  once,  leaving  Walter  to  transact 
his  business,  and  join  us  at  his  leisure, 
in  our  rustication.  Laura's  heart  was 
set  upon  it,  and  as  I  was  fairly  pining 
for  a  sight  of  dear  mamma  and  the 
queer  old  house,  I  was  delighted  to  have 
it  all  settled. 

Laura  had  made  me  promise  to  say 
nothing  to  Arthur  Brooke  about  the  dis- 
covery of  his  secret,  and  as  he  did  not 
know  that  we  had  discovered  it,  I  was 
quite  willing  to  keep  silence.  She  gave 
me  no  reason  for  this  request,  but  I 
thought  it  quite  probable  that  she  might 
have  some  romantic  surprise  in  progress; 
besides  she  seemed  so  odd  and  nervous 
that  I  liked  to  cross  her  wishes  as  little 
as  possible.  Mr.  Brooke  had  called  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  in  place  of  see- 
ing him,  Laura  had  sent  down  a  note, 
after  which  he  did  not  come  again.  I 
need  not  mind  owning  that  my  curiosity 
was  greatly  piqued,  but  I  could  only 


wait  for  time  to  answer  the  questions  I 
dared  not  ask. 

When  we  first  reached  home  I 
like  a  wild  thing  in  my  eager  joy  at 
visiting  all  the  familiar  haunts.     Laura 
was  calmer ;  very  grave  and  quiet  she 
had  come  to  be,  in  those  latter  days,  and 
sometimes  I  wondered  if  she  were  not 
missing  Arthur  Brooke.    One  day,  about 
a  fortnight  after  our  arrival,  I  fell  to 
speculating  on  the  subject,  lazily  turning 
over  in  my  own  mind  the  probabilities 
I  could  not  discuss  with  Laura.     It  was 
a  July  afternoon,  very  warm  and  languid, 
and   lying  there    on   the   soft,    sleepy 
lounge,  my  thoughts  gradually  became 
dreams  in  which  Arthur  Brooke  figured 
so  distinctly  that  I  seemed  actually  to 
hear    his  voice    in    conversation   with 
Laura.     Waking  suddenly  out  of  what 
must  have  been  a  long  slumber,  I  heard 
the  voice    still  continuing,   and   even 
caught  the  sense  of  the  clear  though 
low-spoken  words.     Then  I  knew  that 
while  I  slept,  Arthur  Brooke  must  have 
come  to  the  house,  and  that  the  tones 
which  had  swayed  my  dreams  had  float- 
ed through  the  half-open  library-door, 
into  the    corner  filled  by  my  lounge. 
From  the  little  room  in  which  I  was 
lying  there  was  no  egress  except  by  that 
same  library-door,  and  knowing  Laura 
as  I  did,  I  felt  that  no  escape  was  pos- 
sible while  they  remained.     The  only 
way  was  to  feign  sleep  and  listen  quiet- 
ly, an   unwilling    eavesdropper.     Dis- 
tasteful as  this  was,  my  interest  in  the 
conversation  soon  swallowed  up  every 
other  feeling.      She  was  speaking,  at 
first: 

"  It  never  can  be — never.  I  can  not 
be  your  wife." 

The  tone — I  knew  how  much  it  meant 
with  Laura — was  one  of  calm  despair. 
He  replied,  as  quietly,  but  with  some 
haughtiness,  for  he  was  a  proud  man, 

"  But  why  not,  Miss  Stewart  I  Par- 
don me,  but  you  did  not  give  me 
reason  to  expect  such  an  answer  some 
weeks  ago." 

"I  did  not  know  then — there  are 
reasons  since — " 

"  Reasons  since  that  time  ?  What  rea- 
sons, may  I  ask  f     The  last  evening  I 
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saw  yon,  you  promised  to  give  me  an 
interview — the  purpose  of  which  you 
must  have  guessed — but  when  I  came 
at  the  appointed  time,  I  found  only  a 
note  begging  me  to  refrain  from  seek- 
ing you  in  any  way  until  I  had  heard 
from  you,  and  promising,  upon  your  ar- 
rival at  your  own  home,  to  write  and 
explain  every  thing.  Hard  as  it  was,  I 
respected  your  wishes,  and  waited — not 
very  patiently,  it  is  true;  but,  when 
day  after  day  brought  no  word  from 
you,  I  considered  myself  absolved,  and 
came  North  to  ask  for  an  explanation. 
Now  it  is  my  turn  to  beg  that  if  there 
are  any  reasons  for  such  treatment,  you 
will  lay  them  fairly  before  me,  and  let 
me  disprove  them  if  I  can." 

Laura  answered  in  a  voice  carefully 
steadied: 

44  I  did  not  know  then  who  you  really 
were;  I  had  not  been  told  that  you 
were  Arthur  Brainerd,  and  heir  to  all 
the  estate — * 

He  answered  her  quickly,  evidently 
stung  by  some  sudden  suspicion. 

44 1  think  I  understand  you,  Miss 
Stewart,  though  I  was  not  prepared  for 
such  misapprehension  from  you.  How 
you  discovered  my  secret  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  was  not  concealed  from  any  un- 
worthy motive.  You  Jiad  not  been 
told  that  I  was  Arthur  Brainerd,  pre- 
cisely because  I  had  been  heir  to  the 
estate ;  but  that  concealment  was  dictat- 
ed by  a  fear  that  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances would  prove  an  obstacle  to  my 
love— not,  as  you  may  suspect,  by  a  de- 
sire to  regain  the  property." 

44 It  was  not  that — "put  in  Laura, 
faintly,  but  he  continued,  unheeding. 

44  Miss  Stewart,  if  you  will  permit,  I 
should  like  to  give  you  the  truth  of  what 
has  caused  so  many  reports.  My  Uncle 
Gilbert,  as  I  was  taught  to  call  him,  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  me  by  blood. 
In  his  youth  he  had  loved  my  mother — 
very  sincerely,  I  believe — and  her  mar- 
riage with  another  seemed  to  sour  his 
whole  nature.  He  never  forgave  my 
mother  what  he  considered  her  treachery 
to  him,  but  he  was  present  at  her  death- 
bed, and,  in  the  violence  of  his  grie£  he 
•wore  over  her  lifeless  body  to  adopt  her 


son  and  make  him  heir  to  all  the  estate. 
If  you  know  any  thing  of  the  poor  old 
man,  you  know  that  he  was  subject  to 
a  sort  of  delirium  which  rendered  him, 
for  the  time,  almost  insane,  though  his 
mind  was  clear  enough  except  when  the 
fit  was  on.  But  these  fits  grew  more 
frequent  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
although  I  yielded  on  every  possible 
point,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  preserve 
peace  and  self-respect  at  once.  One 
evening  he  began  to  rail  against  women, 
and  demanded  that  I  should  swear,  upon 
the  Bible,  never  to  marry,  and  upon  my 
refusal  spoke  harshly  of  my  mother,  in 
such  terms  as  a  son  could  not  hear. 
When  I  remonstrated,  his  fury  became 
ungovernable,  and  after  a  torrent  of 
abuse  he  opened  the  door  and  bade  me 
go,  telling  me,  with  a  curse,  never  to 
darken  it  again.  These  memories  I 
would  rather  bury  in  his  grave,  but  some 
mention  of  them  is  necessary  in  order 
to  show  you  how  I  was  forced  to  leave 
my  benefactor.  I  left  the  house  at  once, 
went  directly  to  New  York,  where  I 
drew  the  small  sum  of  money  remaining 
from  my  father's  fortune,  and  in  three 
days'  time  was  on  my  way  to  South 
America.  Patience  and  good  luck 
trebled  my  means  in  a  short  time,  and, 
with  the  fruit  of  my  speculations,  I  re- 
turned to  commence  business  in  the 
States.  The  vessel,  as  you  know,  was 
wrecked,  and  most  of  her  passengers 
lost  I  myself  was  saved  by  clinging 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  after  floating 
two  days  was  picked  up  by  a  vessel 
bound  to  a  southern  port  On  landing 
I  chanced  to  see  my  former  name  in  the 
list  of  drowned,  and  remembering  that 
my  life  or  death  was  of  little  conse- 
quence to  any  one,  I  resolved,  without' 
any  denial  of  myself,  to  let  the  report 
go  until  contradicted  by  accident.  This 
was  done  the  more  easily  from  my  hav- 
ing taken  my  passage  so  soon  after  leav- 
ing Uncle  Gilbert's  roof.  Then  I  went 
to  Chicago,  where  I  met  you.  There  is 
little  more  to  tell  that  you  do  not  know. 
Myself  disguised  by  the  resumption  of 
my  own  name,  I  very  soon  found  who 
you  were,  and,  learning  the  circumstan- 
ces of  your  early  life,  I  took  courage  to 
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try  and  win  you  to  share  the  competence 
which  I  could  offer,  leaving  Uncle  Gil- 
bert's wealth,  for  which  I  believed  you 
cared  as  little  as  I  did,  to  your  family. 
I  never  intended  to  keep  you  in  igno- 
rance of  my  history,  but  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  afraid  of  your  being  prejudiced 
by  the  events  that  have  connected  our 
lives.  I  meant  to  tell  you  all,  as  soon 
as  I  had  gained  your  consent  to  become 
my  wife — if  I  were  ever  so  happy  as  to 
gain  your  consent  This  is  the  only  de- 
ception or  design  of  which  I  am  guilty. 
Now  let  it  be  as  I  had  hoped — let  this 
useless  wealth  got  and  share  the  love 
and  home  I  offer  you.  Laura,  you  do  not 
still  say  that  you  can  not  be  my  wife  ?" 

"  No,  no,  do  not  touch  me !  I  can  not 
— can  not  I  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your 
wife,"  cried  Laura,  in  an  agony  of  abase- 
ment which  I  could  not  understand.  He 
began  murmuring  tender  reassurances, 
in  a  tone  which  it  seemed  impossible 
could  belong  to  the  cold,  clear  voice  of 
a  few  minutes  before.  But  Laura  only 
writhed  away  from  his  caress. 

u  You  do  not  know  what  I  am — how 
mean  and  wicked  I  have  been.  You  can 
never  forgive  me,  but  I  must  bear  it  as 
my  punishment." 

Then,  making  an  effort  to  control  her- 
self, she  hurried  on,  regardless  of  his 
astonished  interruptions : 

"  I  sent  you  that  note  because  I  had 
something  to  tell  you,  and  wanted  to 
gain  time.  I  believed  it  would  be  so 
much  more  easy  to  write  than  to  tell, 
but  it  was  all  so  hard !  I  have  been  a 
coward,  putting  it  off  from  day  to  day. 
Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  before  you  condemn 
me  remember  how  hard  our  life  was  un- 
til this  money  came.  I  would  not  have 
cared  for  myself,  but  poor  mamma — the 
doctor  said  a  little  more  would  have 
killed  her.  And  my  darling  Josie,  how 
could  I  see  her  breaking  her  heart  over 
Walter's  unfaithfulness — so  many  men 
like  the  money  more  than  the  love.  Af- 
ter I  found  that  paper,  I  can  not  tell 
you  what  I  suffered,  between  the  wish 
to  do  you  justice  and  the  fear  of  drag- 
ging them  down  again  into  the  old  hard- 
ships. Then  all  at  once  we  heard  of 
your  death.     That  put  a  terrible  end  to 


my  uncertainty,  but  after  the  shock  was 
over  I  kept  my  past  trouble  to  myself 
and-  they  never  knew  ;  for  what  would 
be  the  good  ?  But  when,  two  weeks  ago, 
I  learned  who  you  were,  the  old  torment 
began  again.      I  knew   my  duty  well 
enough,  for,  with  you  so  near,  I  could 
not  delude  myself,  as  I  used,  with  prom- 
ises to  make  restitution  if  we  should  ever 
hear  of  you.     But  I  could  not  bear  to 
tell  you,  face  to  face,  that  you  were  the 
rightful  owner  of  everything,  and  we 
nothing  but  beggars,  unjustly  keeping  a 
place  to  which  we  had  no  title.     Here 
is  the  paper — see  I  you  may  judge  as 
you  will  of  me,  but  remember  that  they 
had  no  hand  in  it,  and  do  not  punish 
them  for  my  fault !" 

After  the  first  of  her  story  he  had 
ceased  to  interrupt  it,  guessing,  probably, 
at  its  drift.  Without  a  word  he  had 
listened  even  until  the  last  hurried,  pas- 
sionate appeal,  and  when  that  ended 
there  was  a  moment  of  utter  silence 
Irresistibly  impelled,  I  drew  softly  to  the 
door  and  looked  in.  There  was  my  poor, 
proud  Laura  humbled  to  the  very  dust, 
crouching  at  the  feet  of  that  man — 
whom,  for  the  instant,  I  fairly  hated — 
her  fingers  clasped  over  her  bowed  face, 
the  loosened  lengths  of  her  glorious  hair 
sweeping  down,  golden  with  the  fire  of 
the  western  window — a  crowned  queen, 
even  in  her  abasement  I  saw  him 
stoop  to  raise  her,  then,  measuring 
with  my  eye  the  distance  between  the 
two  library  doors,  I  flew  across  the  room, 
unmarked,  in  their  engrossment,  by  those 
two  in  the  far  recessed  window. 

I  ran  to  my  own  room  and  waited 
impatiently.  At  last  there  came  a  knock, 
and  a  servant  said  that  Mr.  Brooke  wish- 
ed to  see  me  in  the  library.  I  hurried 
down  with  my  heart  fairly  beating  in 
my  ears.     What  had  he  to  say  to  me? 

"  Mrs.  Kennedy,"  he  began,  without 
preface,  u  Laura  is  not  well,  from  over- 
excitement,  and — " 

"  I  know  the  whole,1'  I  interrupted, 
impulsively.  "Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,  don't 
be  hard  with  poor  Laura !  We  will  do 
any  thing  you  want." 

"Hard  with  Laura?"  he  said,  with 
an  almost  indignant  surprise,  "  I  only 
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ask  her  to  be  my  wife.  Bat  we  will 
talk  of  this,  later.  Go  to  her,  now ;  she 
is  quite  worn  out." 

With  a  lightened  heart,  I  hastened  to 
Laura's  room.  She  was  lying  on  a 
lounge,  her  head  turned  away. 

"My   poor    darling,"   I    whispered, 
creeping  up  to  her,  "what  you  must 
have  suffered !    I  know  it  all  now." 
She  put  up  her  hands  quickly. 
"  How  you  must  despise  me !" 
"Despise    you!"    I   cried,    drawing 
down  her  hands  and  kissing  the  pale, 
lovely  cheeks.    u  Tou  shall  not  say  such 
cruel  things.    I  am  going  to  play  tyrant 
and  not  let  you  talk  at  all." 

Talk  she  would,  nevertheless,  pouring 
forth  praises  of  Arthur  Brooke's  thought- 
fulness,  kindness  and  generosity.  See- 
ing that  words  seemed  to  relieve  her 
long-repressed  feelings,  I,  too,  joined  in 
the  chorus. 

u  But  Laura,  dear,"  I  asked,  at  length, 
"where  in  the  world  did  you  find  that 
wicked  will  ?" 

11  Don't,  Josie !"  she  said,  very  gravely. 
41  The  will  was  a  perfectly  just  one ;  it 
was  only  I  that  was  wicked.  I  know 
that  well  enough,  in  spite  of  the  good- 
ness you  all  show  me." 

I  could  make  no  answer.     I  suppose 

the  coBcealment  was  very  wrong,  only 

I  never  could  see  any  wrong  in  Laura. 

Presently  she  lifted  her  eyes,  full  of  tears. 

"Tou  asked  me  where  I  found  it, 

Josie.     Do  you  remember  the  chair  you 

used  to  call  the  Qorgon  ?    In  the  bottom 

there  is  a  secret  drawer.    1  never  should 

have  suspected,  but  one  day  I  happened 

to  touch  the  spring,  and  there  it  was,  with 

some  old  letters  and  this  dreadful  paper. 

Arthur  says  the  chair  stood  in  Cousin 

Gilbert's  room,  where  he  often  used  to 

wonder  over  it,  though  he  never  knew 

its  secret    And   he   thinks  that   after 

making  a  will  in  our  favor,  the  old  man, 

remembering  the  vow  he   took  when 

Mrs.  Brooke  died,  mude  a  later  will,  and 

aid  it  away  there  in  one  of  his  insane 

moments,  just  before  his  death.     You 

know  he  died  suddenly.     But  oh,  Josie, 

I  can  not  describe  the  agonies  I  endured 

after  I  found  that  paper— on  mamma's 

•ocount,  you  know — it  was  so  hard.  Do 


you  remember  you  used  to  say  the  Qor- 
gon would  kill  me,  some  time?  Josie, 
it  was  not  far  from  that,  for  if  I  had 
suffered  so,  much  longer,  it  would  have 
killed  me.  But  I  deserved  it  all  for  con- 
cealing the  will.  Arthur  says  it  is  good 
for  nothing  in  law  because  it  is  unwit- 
nessed, but  of  course  that  makes  no  dif- 
erence  with  what  is  right,  Josie  dear," 
a  beautiful  blush  breaking  over  her 
downcast  face ;  "  he  is  so  good  and  noble. 
He  refuses  to  take  the  property,  and 
wants  me  to  let  it  all  go  to  you  and 
mamma,  and  be  his  wife.  But  of  course 
he  must  take  it,  and  I  can  never  marry 
him,  never  I  For  I  will  neither  rob  him 
of  his  inheritance,  nor  share  any  portion 
of  what  I  so  wickedly  kept." 

And  in  this  resolution  she  was  firm. 
Sweetly  obstinate,  she  was  deaf  to  the 
arguments  of  Arthur  and  myself,  not  to 
mention  Walter,  whom  Laura  had  in- 
sisted upon  making  an  immediate  par- 
taker of  the  secret,  although,  by  Arthur's 
especial  wish,  she  had  with  some  dif- 
ficulty been  induced  to  keep  it  from 
mamma  for  a  while.  And  Arthur,  just 
as  determined  as  she,  absolutely  refused 
to  profit  by  the  will,  which  he  had 
burned  at  once  as  a  useless  document. 
So  it  went  on,  he  continually  urging  her 
to  marry  him,  and  she  as  constantly  de- 
nying, going  on,  the  while,  with  her 
preparations  for  music-teaching,  that 
being  the  hobby  she  had  chosen  to  ride. 

So  it  might  have  gone  on  to  this  day, 
for  aught  I  know,  had  not  fate  been 
against  Laura.  One  day  just  as  I  was 
fairly  out  of  patience  with  both  of  them, 
Walter  and  Arthur  came  into  the  room 
where  I  sat  with  Laura.  Arthur's  face 
was  perfectly  radiant  Going  straight 
up  to  Laura,  he  said, 

"  Miss  Stewart,  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  informing  you  that  of  all  the  Brainerd 
property  you  have  nothing  left  but  this 
house." 

"  Arthur,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried 
Laura,  very  pale,  while  I  sat  breathless. 

u  It  is  just  as  I  say.  The  bank  that 
held  all  Uncle  Gilbert's  money  has  failed 
utterly,  leaving  you  only  this  old  place. 
Now,  Laura,  now — I  can  have  my  wife 
at  last?" 
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"Come,  Madame  Josephine/'  put  in 
Walter  at  this  point,  offering  me  his 
arm,  "  I  doubt  if  our  presence  here  is 
desirable,  just  now.  They  are  going  to 
be  tiresome." 

Well,  Laura  gave  up  her  independent 
crotchet,  of  course,  and  her  only  music- 
scholars  are  her  little  Arthur  and  Josie. 
The  old  house  stands  yet,  and  every 
summer  its  gloom  is  invaded  by  a  troop  of 
laughing  children,  whose  light  feet  patter 
through  the  wide  rooms  and  winding 
corridorB,  with  all  the  curious  delight 
which  we,  their  mothers,  felt  long  ago 
upon  first  entering  Our  New>House. 

Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 
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IT  was,  I  presume,  in  order  to  inspire 
tranquillity,  that  the  Pope,  when 
Borne  was  much  disturbed  last  winter, 
and  he  had  occasion  to  make  any  state 
visit,  passed  through  the  streets  with 
more  than  usual  pomp.  As  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church  it  is  the  duty  of  His 
Holiness  to  go  once  a  year  in  state  to 
each  of  the  parish  churches  in  Rome. 
His  last,  year's  visit  to  "the  Minerva" 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  right  royal 
progress  through  the  streets.  Anticipa- 
tory, probably,  of  the  multitudes  that 
would  gather  to  see  him,  small  placards 
were  posted  on  the  walls,  bearing  these 
words,  in  large  characters  : 

VIVA  PIO  DC 

PONTEFICE  B  RE 

VERA   GLORIA  D'lTALIA. 

Willing  as  you  may  be  to  indorse  the 
second  line  of  this  notice,  to  the  third 
you  will  probably  take  exception,  unless 
indeed  you  are  a  stanch  papalini. 

Military  bands  played  in  the  Piazza 
Minerva,  the  houses  in  the  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with 
gay  tapestry  and  flags,  kept  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  these  occasions,  and  women 
flung  flowers  from  the  windows  on  the 
great  gilt  carriage  containing  His  Holi- 
ness. It  was  difficult  to  witness  all  this 
without  contrasting  the  might  of  ancient 
Rome  with  her  present  weakness,  and 
reflect  on  the  wide  difference  between 


the  triumphal  procession  of  a  hero  re- 
turning from  victory  laden  with  the  $po- 
lia  opima  of  the  enemy,  and  a  feeble  old 
man  going  to  a  church  to  hear  mass. 
But  Pius  IX.  is,  after  all,  better  off  than 
many  of  his  predecessors.  Historians 
relate  that  the  streets  in  Rome  were  so 
bad  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  when  the 
Pontiffs  went  abroad  to  visit  churches, 
they  were  followed  by  senators  with  pro- 
visions, wine,  etc.,  the  special  duty  of 
one  being  to  carry  a  towel  for  their  Hcii- 
nesses  to  spit  in ! 

The  Papal  court  seems  at  that  period 
to  have  been  at  the  nadir  of  princely 
glory.  But  it  rose  again,  and  attained  a 
degree  of  pomp  and  state  heretofore  un- 
known. William  Thomas,  clerk  of  the 
council  to  Edward  VI.,  visited  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  wrote  a  descriptive  history  of  Italy.* 
The  work,  in  black-letter,  is  so  rare  that 
I  am  led  to  cite  the  following  extract, 
giving  a  description  of  the  Pontiff  and 
his  court : 

"  In  effect,  the  present  estate  of  Rome, 
in  comparison  of  the  ancient  estate,  de- 
serveth  not  to  be  spoken  of;  and  yet  I 
believe  that  in  the  Roman's  most  glory 
there  was  never  half  so  much  pomp  used 
as  now.  Oh,  what  a  world  it  is  to  see 
the  pride  and  abomination  that  th« 
churchmen  there  maintain  I  What  is  a 
king  ?  What  is  an  emperor  in  his  maj- 
esty ?  Any  thing  like  to  the  great  Ro- 
man bishop  ?  No,  surely,  nor  would  I 
wish  them  so  to  be.  And  to  the  intent 
you  may  the  better  perceive  it,  you  shall 
understand  that  on  Christmas  day,  tb« 
year  of  our  Lord  1547,  Paul  III.  being 
bishop,  I  noticed  his  coming  to  church 
because  it  was  a  principal  feast  celebrat- 
ed in  PorUificalibus.  Wherefore,  early 
in  the  morning,  I  resorted  to  the  palace, 
and  there  waited  the  coming  of  the  car- 
dinals, that  for  the  most  part  live  in  the 
city,  and  to  come  to  St.  Peter's  must 
pass  Ponte  St  Angelo,  where  is  an  old 
order  that  whensoever  any  cardinal  pas- 
seth  the  bridge  there  is  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance shot  off  in  the  castle.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  the  palace  but  I  heard  two 

*  History  of  Italy.  4to,  London,  1560. 
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pieces  shot  off,  whereby  I  knew  that  two 
cardinals  were  coming,  and  therefore  re- 
sorted to  the  gate  to  see  them  and  their 
train.     From   Castle   St.  Angelo  to  St. 
Peter's  stairs,  there  is  an  exceeding  fair 
street,  straight  and  level,  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  called  Borgo  San 
Pietro,  in  the  farther  end  whereof  I  saw 
these  cardinals  come,  and  therewith,  out 
of  the  bishop's  palace  came  his  guard  of 
Switzers,  all  in  white  harness,  with  their 
drums  and  fifes ;  and  as  soon  as  the  car- 
dinals approached,  the  drums  and  fifes 
began  to  play.     Then  the  trumpets  blew 
up  till  the  cardinals  were  almost  at  the 
gate,  and  as  they  entered,  the  shalmes  be- 
gan to  play,  and  ceased  not  till  they  had 
alighted.      The  like  ceremonies  were 
used  unto  all  the  cardinals  that  came. 
And  I  tarried   more   than   two  hours 
barkening  to  these  gunshots  and  merry 
piping,  and  reckoned  above  forty  car- 
dinals that  came  thus  riding,  sometimes 
one  alone,  and  sometimes  three  or  four 
together.     There  was  no  cardinal  that 
came  without  a  great  train  of  gentlemen 
and  prelates,  well  horsed  and  appointed. 
Some  had  forty,  some  fifty,  and  some 
sixty  or  more ;  and   next  before  every 
one  of  them  rode  two  henchmen,  the 
one  carrying  a  cushion  and  a  rich  cloth, 
and  the  other  a  pillar  of  silver ;  and  the 
cardinals  were  appareled  in  robes    of 
crimson  chamlet,  with  red  hats  on  their 
heads,  all  riding  on  mules. 

u  When  they  were  all  come  to   the 
palace  and   had  waited   awhile  in  the 
chamber  of  presence,  the  bishop  him- 
self,  with  the   three-crowned  mitre  full 
of  jewels,  in  a  very  rich  cape,  with  shoes 
of  crimson  velvet  set  with  precious  stones,, 
and  in  all  his  other  pontifical  apparel, 
came  forth,  and  at  the  chamber-door  sat 
aim  down  in  a  chair  of  crimson  velvet, 
through  the  which  ran  two  staves  cover- 
ed with  the  same.     Thus  being  set,  the 
prelates  and  clergy  with  other  officers 
pawed  on   before   him.     Which   were 
«nch  a  number  as  were  able  to  make  the 
mutter  of  a  battle  if  they  were  well  or- 
dered in  the  field.     Dataries,  treasurers, 
clerks  of  the  chamber,   penitentiaries, 
prebendaries,  notaries,  protonotaries,  and 
a  thousand  more,  each  of  them  in  his 


divers  devise  of  parliament  robes,  all  in 
scarlet,  and  for  the  most  part  finely 
fumed.  Then  came  the  double  cross, 
the  sword,  and  the  imperial  hat ;  and 
after  that  the  cardinals  by  two  and  two, 
and  between  every  two  a  great  party  of 
gentlemen.  Then  came  the  ambassa- 
dors, and  next  them  the  bishop  himself, 
blessing  all  the  way,  and  carried  in  his 
chair  by  seven  men  clothed  in  robes  of 
scarlet ;  and  on  either  side  of  him  went 
his  guard,  making  room  and  crying 
abassoy  dbauo,  for  they  that  will  not  wil- 
lingly kneel  shall  be  made  to  kneel  by 
force.  And  I  think,  verily,  the  foremost 
of  this  order  was  distant  from  the  hind- 
most more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Thus,  when  he  came  into  the  midst  of 
the  church  against  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar,  he  turned  himself  toward  it,  and, 
bowing  his  head  a  little,  seemed  to  make 
a  certain  familiar  reverence.  Then  was 
he  carried  into  the  chapel,  and  then, 
on  a  throne  of  wonderful  majesty,  was 
set  up  as  a  god.  And  when  the  car- 
dinals were  set,  the  chapel  began  the 
offertory  of  the  mass,  and  sang  so  sweet- 
ly that  methought  I  had  never  heard  the 
like.  At  the  communion  of  the  mass, 
the  cardinal  that  celebrated  brake  the 
host  in  three  pieces,  whereof  he  eat  one 
himself,  and  the  other  two  he  delivered 
upon  the  paten  to  a  cardinal  appointed, 
who  brought  it  to  the  bishop,  and  in  his 
presence,  for  fear  of  poisoning,  took  of 
the  second  piece  and  delivered  him  the 
third.  When  the  mass  was  finished,  the 
bishop  gave  his  benediction  with  many 
years  of  pardon,  and  then  returned  to 
the  palace  in  like  order  as  he  came."  * 


*  This  description  callB  to  mind  Pasquln's  fa- 
mous Antithesis  Christi  et  PontijUsi8%  contained  in 
that  curious  and  rare  book  Pcuquillorum  Libri 
duo,  which  the  Index,  with  all  its  power,  ban 
been  nnable  to  entirely  suppress.  Here  aro  the 
line*: 

Christua  regna  fogit— 8ed  vl  Papa  snbiugat  urbem. 
Suinosam  Christue— Tripllcera  gerit  file  coronam. 
Airiuit  ille  pedes— Reges  his  oecnla  pnebent. 
Vectigal  solvit— Sed  clerum  lilc  exiruit  omnem. 
Paves  ores  Christns-Luxnm  hie  eectatur  inertem. 
Pauper  erat  Christns— Regna  hie  petit  omnia 

mundi. 
Bajnlat  ille  crncem— Hie  eervls  portatur  avarls. 
Spernit  opes  Christns— Auri  hie  ardore  tabescit. 
Vendentes  pepullt  templo — Quossuscepit  iste. 
Pace  venit  Christns— Venlt  hie  radiantlbus  armis. 
Christns  mansnetns  venlt— Yenit  ille  snperbus. 
Qnos  leges  dedlt  hie— Praesnl  dissolvit  iniqnu*. 
Ascendit  Christua— Descendit  ad  infera  Pne&uL 
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But  let  us  return  to  our  Pope,  who 
has  been  creeping  on  in  his  great  gilt 
coach,  followed  by  his  numerous  cardi- 
nals. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Piazza  della  Mi- 
nerva, showers  of  what  seemed  like  discs 
of  gold  came  quivering  down  from  the 
windows.  The  effect  was  produced  by 
small  pieces  of  yellow  paper,  the  papal 
color,  basketsful  of  which  were  cast 
down  by  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and,  un- 
less my  eyes  greatly  deceived  me,  by 
several  reverend  Monsignors  and  one 
Cardinal,  who  were  very  conspicuous  at 
an  open  window  near  the  church. 

No  need  to  say  aught  of  the  service 
within  the  Minerva,  for  it  was  like  all 
services  when  the  Pope  is  present ;  a 
service  seemingly  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  of  the  cardinals,  and  other  high 
church  and  city  functionaries,  who  at- 
tend on  these  occasions.  They  sit  boxed 
np  within  the  tribune,  while  the  people, 
clustering  on  the  bases  of  columns,  and 
other  vantage  grounds,  stare  at  the  com- 
pany, and  listen  to  the  music,  precisely 
as  if  they  were  at  the  opera.  "  There 
will  be  good  singing  to-day ,"  said  a  man 
to  me,  "  for,  see,  there  are  the  Pope's 
bravi  cattrtonif"  What  a  reflection  is 
this  musical  system,  as  it  may  be  called, 
on  the  Papal  government  I  In  the  first 
Napoleon's  time,  when  the  French  were 
masters  of  Rome,  they  enacted  a  law, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  this  barbarity 
should  be  punished  by  death,  and,  un- 
der the  old  Papal  government,  the  act 
was  considered  criminal. 

The  tone  of  voice  of  a  castrone  differs 
both  from  that  of  a  man  and  that  of  a 
woman,  resembling  more  that  of  a  boy ; 
and  might  indeed  pass  for  such  were  it 
possible  to  conceive  that,  during  boy- 
hood, that  compass  and  steadiness  of  in- 
tonation, and  that  refined  taste  and  exe- 
cution, could  be  acquired — the  result  in 
almost  all  cases  of  a  long  study  of  music 
and  years  of  practice.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  instances  of  fine  boy  singers,  but 
their  voices  commonly  change  too  soon 
to  admit  of  their  acquiring  the  skill  of 
the  castroni.  I  have  heard  these  singers 
on  numerous  occasions,  both  when  sing- 
ing solos  and  in  choruses,  but  never 


without  sensations  of  pain.  The  more 
distinct  and  thrilling  their  notes,  the 
more  forcibly  I  am  reminded  of  what 
they  are. 

When  the  service  was  over,  a  great 
rush  took  place  to  see  the  Pope  depart 
Amid  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  vivas 
of  the  papalini,  His  Holiness  drove  off. 
Flowers  fell  on  the  gilt  coach,  bouquets 
were  cast  in  at  the  windows,  some  al- 
most large  enough  to  knock  His  Holi- 
ness from  his  seat,  and  the  piazza  rained 
gold  again,  in  the  form  of  yellow  paper; 
but  the  people  were  silent.  Pio  Nono  is 
not  popular* 

Strolling  homewards  through  the  Fo- 
rum, my  attention  was  attracted  by  see- 
ing a  crowd  round  the  entrance  of  the 
Church  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano.  No 
box-leaves  strewed  the  road,  so  the  festa 
of  one  or  other  of  these  saints  could  not 
have  been  going  on.  Inquiring  the 
cause  of  the  assemblage,  I  was  told  that 
a  man  had,  through  the  intercession  of 
these  saints,  been  blessed  by  a  wonder- 
ful cure;  and  that  he  was  returning 
them  thanks  for  it  in  the  form  of  pray- 
ers and  oblations.  Wonderful,  truly, 
being  nothing  less  than  the  substitution 
of  a  sound  leg  for  one  apparently  hope- 
lessly diseased.  The  friends  of  the  man 
believing  this,  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  church,  and  his  neighbors  were  as- 
sembled at  the  entrance. 

Desirous  of  learning  something  re- 
specting these  limb-restoring  saints,  I 
opened  my  "  Murray "  when  I  arrived 
home  ;  but  beyond  the  usual  succinct  de- 
scription of  the  church  I  found  nothing  to 
satisfy  my  curiosity.  And  this  blank  leads 
me  to  remark  that  Mr.  Murray,  or  the 
great  publishers  of  the  Row  under  whose 
auspices  this  work  goes  forth,  would  ren- 
der good  service  to  visitors  in  Rome  by 
publishing  a  "  Handbook  "  of  tbe  saints. 
Of  the  hundreds,  or  rather  thousands, 
who  go  to  Rome  and  "  do  "  the  churches, 
how  few  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
history  of  the  saints  to  whom  they  are 
dedicated  !  Who  knows,  for  example, 
who  Saint  Cosma  or  Saint  Damiano 
was  ?  I  am  well  aware  that  the  number 
of  these  saint  worthies  is  legion;  fox, 
besides  "the  noble  army  of  martyr*/' 
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there  are  hundreds  of  minor  saints  ;  bat 
a  work  confined  to  those  saints  having 
churches,  chapels,  or  shrines  in  Rome, 
-would  be  extremely  useful,  and,  what  is 
much  more  to  the  purpose  of  publishers, 
'would,  I  am  confident,  be  a  profitable 
undertaking.  For  though  such  a  publi- 
cation would  not,  of  course,  have  a  quick 
sale,  it  would  be  in  constant  annual  de- 
mand, and  if  well  executed  would  be  as 
essential  to  the  visitor  in  Rome  as 
"  Murray  n  himself! 

Well,  failing  to  get  the  information 
from  the  pages  of  this  most  excellent 
guide*  I  sought  it  elsewhere ;  and,  con- 
ceiving the  story  of  the  saints  in  ques- 
tion to  be  interesting,  here  it  is : 

They  were  brothers,  born  in  Arabia, 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century, 
and  became  the  most  learned  men  of 
their  day.  Not  only  learned  in  litera- 
ture, but  in  the  arts  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  they  practiced  largely,  to 
the  great  comfort  of  mankind — and  gen- 
eral animal  kind  too.  The  wonderful 
cures  tbey  effected  soon  rendered  them 
famous ;  and  it  being  reported  to  Diocle- 
tian that  they  worked  miracles,  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  killed.  The  carrying- 
out  of  the  emperor's  command  was  not, 
however,  easy.  Various  modes  of  exe- 
cution were  tried.  They  were  cast  into 
the  sea — tied  to  stakes  and  surrounded 
by  fire — thrown  into  boiling  oil — bat 
all  failed.  At  length,  however,  behead- 
ing was  tried ;  and  though  some  men 
are  said  to  have  survived  this  operation, 
neither  Cosma  nor  Damiano  did ;  and 
being  deprived  of  their  heads,  they  died 
as  other  men  would  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. But  though  dead  in  the 
body  they  were  more  than  ever  alive  in 
the  spirit,  miraculous  cures  being  per- 
formed through  their  intercession  of  a 
very  surprising  nature.  One,  related  in 
the  "  Legenda  Aurea,"  is  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  affected  with  a  cancer  in 
the  leg  went  to  a  church  in  Rome  and 
prayed  for  relief  Presently  the  famous 
Arabian  leeches  appeared,  one  holding  a 
knife,  the  other  a  box  of  ointment 
With  a  rapidity  and  dexterity  which  a 
London  surgeon  might  envy,  the  poor 
man's  diseased   limb  was    amputated. 


But  as  a  man  with  only  one  leg  is  but 
an  imperfect  creature,  the  good  work  of 
the  brothers  did  not  rest  here.  A  black 
man,  sound  in  limbs,  had  just  been 
buried  in  the  neighboring  churchyard. 
They  took  him  out  of  his  grave,  cut  off 
one  of  his  legs,  and  clapped  it  on  the 
stump  of  the  man  on  whom  they  had 
operated.  The  consequence  was,  of 
course,  that  his  legs  were  not  alike  in 
color,  one  being  white,  the  other  black ; 
but  as  the  "  Legenda  Aurea "  does  not 
say  that  he  was  a  Highlander  and  wore 
a  kilt,  we  may  presume  that  the  defect 
was  concealed  by  breeches  or  trowsers. 

Such  deeds  as  these  could  not,  of 
course,  pass  unnoticed  and  unrecognized 
by  the  Church.  Cosma  and  Damiano 
were  canonized ;  the  Greeks,  who  believ- 
ed in  them,  erected  a  magnificent  church 
to  their  memory,  and  Pope  Felix  IV. 
built  another  in  Rome,  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Remus.  The  present  church, 
which  is  extremely  old,  stands  near  that 
locality,  and  the  vestibule  still  contains 
portions  of  the  temple.  The  saints  ap- 
pear on  a  mosaic  on  the  tribune,  be- 
lieved to  date  from  580.  They  are  gen- 
erally represented  as  holding  a  lancet 
and  ointment  box.  Throughout  Italy, 
S3.  Cosma  and  Damiano  are  the  patrons 
of  barbers,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  wig- 
makers — why  of  the  latter  I  am  not 
aware.  Their  church  in  Rome  is  held 
in  such  holy  estimation  that,  by  saying 
a  certain  prayer  in  it,  you,  are  accorded 
"indulgence"  for  one  thousand  years, 
and  by  attending  the  service  on  the 
station  day,  for  ten  thousand  years. 
There  is  another  church  dedicated  to 
these  saints  in  the  Trastevere,  to  which 
the  senate  of  Rome  make  a  gift  bienni- 
ally of  a  chalice  and  four  torches. 

The  reader  with  this  information  will 
no  longer  wonder  that  a  poor  Roman, 
who  probably  prayed  long  and  earnestly 
to  these  saints,  and  became  cured,  as  he 
doubtless  believed,  through  their  inter- 
cession, should  go  to  their  church  to 
make  thanksgiving.  The  spectacle  did 
not  surprise  me ;  for  only  a  few  days 
before  I  witnessed  it,  a  Roman  nobleman 
assured  me,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
that  his  sister,  who  had  fallen  into  a  river 
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sufficiently  deep  to  drown  her,  prayed, 
while  sinking,  to  the  Virgin,  and  that 
our  Blessed  Lady  immediately  appeared, 
placed  her  arms  around  his  sister,  and 
gently  laid  her  on  the  bank. 

With  the  passing  away  of  the  Pope's 
temporal  power  surely  these  things  must 
pass  away.  The  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  seem  absolute  adjuncts  of 
the  temporal  reign  are  but  remnants  of 
the  ideas  and  priestly  power  of  a  day, 
now  happily  gone  for  ever.  The  Pope's 
throne  is  built  upon  these  old  ideas — 
hence  it  must  succumb  to  the  new  order 
of  things,  which  "  regenerated  Italy  "  is 
to  inaugurate  from  the  Tyrol  to  Palermo. 
The  lately-published  M  allocution  "  of  the 
Holy  Father  is  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  the 
weakness  of  his  temporal  power;  his 
threat  to  excommunicato  nil  who  coop- 
erate with  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  consol- 
idating the  Roman  States  with  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  is  calculated  to  excite  deris- 
ion rather  than  fear  •  or  respect  —  so 
greatly  have  things  changed  in  Roman 
Catholic  Italy.  The  Rome  of  To-Day 
is  only  the  shadow  of  the  Rome  of  a 
century  ago :  soon,  very  soon,  it  will 
cease  to  be  even  a  shadow,  and  the  Pon- 
tiff of  the  mother  church  will  cease,  for 
ever,  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mag- 
nate in  his  church. 


GREENBLOW  IN  GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER  L 

IN  WHICH   GBJEENBLOW  COMES  INTO  THE 
POSSESSION   OF   HIS   PROPERTY. 

BUTTERFIELD'S  Corners,  in  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  its  age,  had  a  popu- 
lation that  included  some  thirty  families. 
It  boasted  a  grist-mill,  a  church,  a  hotel, 
and  a  general  variety-store.  If  it  had 
been  located  on  .a  railroad  in  Illinois,  it 
would  have  boasted  a  newspaper  also, 
but  being  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  not  on  a  railroad,  it  was  not  so 
blest  Darius  Greenblow  was  a  "  clerk" 
in  the  store — a  salesman,  we  should  say 
in  the  city — and,  consequently,  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy  of  the  village.  He 
was  born  and  had  lived  there  all  his 
life,  up  to  his  twenty-second  year,  at 


which  period  in  his  career  he  suddenly 
became  a  man  of  property.  Darius  was 
an  ambitious  youth  ;  he  had  always  feh 
a  great  contempt  for  Butterfield's  Cor- 
ners ;  it  was  too  slow  for  him,  and  too 
small.  If  our  hero  had  ever  read  Mrs. 
Browning — which  he  had  not — he  would 
perhaps  have  given  voice  to  his  emotions 
by  quoting: 

u  We  are  sepulchred  alive  in  this  close  world. 
And  want  more  room." 

But  if  he  had  despised  the  little  village 
when  he  was  merely  a  salesman  in 
Brown  &  White's  store,  his  contempt 
for  it  knew  no  bounds  when  he  became 
a  man  of  large  available  capital. 

The  manner  in  which  Darius  became 
a  man  of  large  available  capital,  was  a 
very  simple  one.  His  grandmother  de- 
parted this  life,  and  left  Darius  sole  in- 
heritor of  her  estates — to  wit,  a  farm, 
and  a  small  house  in  the  village,  which 
she  rented  for  thirty  dollars  per  annum 
to  the  village  shoemaker.  The  shoe- 
maker, who  had  a  large  family  of  small 
children,  growled  at  Grandmother  Green- 
blow  for  an  extortionist;  but  as  there 
was  not  another  house  in  the  village,  he 
kept  it,  despite  the  exorbitant  rent,  and 
revenged  himself  upon  his  landlady  by 
never  paying  her  a  cent.  He  was  five 
yeara  in  arrears  at  the  time  of  the  good 
dame's  demise. 

"  I'll  show  him,"  said  Darius,  the  heir, 
u  that  he's  got  a  different  sort  o'  lan*- 
lord  to  deal  with  now  from  what  the 
old  lady  was.  Darned  if  Til  be  swindled 
out  o'  my  money  !" 

Darius  accordingly  descended  on  the 
unfortunate  shoemaker,  like  a  wolf  on 
the  fold,  and  declared  in  the  most  em- 
phatic language  at  his  command,  that 
he  would  turn  the  whole  caboodle  of 
'em  outidoors,  if  the  money  was  not 
paid  at  once. 

In  vain  the  poor  shoemaker  plead  his 
poverty — protested  he  couldn't  pay — 
would  have  paid  long  ago,  if  he  had 
had  the  means — Darius  knew  better. 

"  Don't  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
shoe  business  here  at  the  Corners  f  he 
demanded.  "  Tou  can't  fool  m«,  now,  I 
tell  you." 

Herein,  the  reader  will  please  discover 
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the  key-note  to  this  young  gentleman's 
character  :  you  couldn't  fool  him — he 
was  a  sharp  one  if  he  was  raised  at  But- 
terfield's  Corners. 

The  wily  shoemaker  surrendered  a 
discretion  to  such  superior  powers.     He 
was  privately  animated  by  a  strong  de- 
sire to  kick  his  oppressor  into  the  street, 
but,  smothering  his  ire,  he  set  himself 
diligently  about  flattering  Darius.     He 
complimented   the    young  gentleman's 
shrewdness,  his  high   business  talents, 
(hitherto    limited   to   the   weighing   of 
sugar  and  the  measurement  of  calicoes,) 
and,  as  a  cat  is  soothed  into  quiet,  and 
.  a  drawing-in  of  claws,  by  haying  her 
back  stroked  in  the  proper  direction,  so 
Darius   was   charmed   into  a   state   of 
|    mind  where,  engaged  in  the  admiration 
of  his  own  marvelous  shrewdness,  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  outdone. 

The  shoemaker  made  an  appointment 
with  Darius  for  the  evening  of  that  clay, 
and  when  Darius  came,  his  eyes  were 
dazzled  by  the  spectacle  of  two  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  which  sum  was  offered 
him  on  the  spot  for  the  house  just  as  it 
stood. 

41  It  needs  a  new  roof  very  bad,"  said 
the  shoemaker,  "  and  the  piaster's  all 
comin1  q$  i&A  vari's  repairs  is  needed, 
bat  I  can't  stan'  out  agin  a  man  like 
yon,  Mr.  Greenblow,  an'  so  I  tell  you 
plainly.  There's  your  money,  and  here's 
a  deed  of  the  property  all  ready.  You've 
nothin'  to  do  but  to  take  the  money  an' 
sign  the  c]eed,  and  I'll  try  an'  git  along 
with  the  old  shell  some  way." 

Now  Darius  had  never  seen  so  much 
money  before  in  his  life.  He  gloated 
over  it  with  eager  eyes ;  and,  quite  ob- 
livious of  the  fact  that  the  back-rents 
were  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
amount,  he  gave  a  quit-claim,  and  left  the 
shoemaker  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction 
with  himself! 

What  to  do  with  the  money,  was  the 
subject  that  now  agitated  our  hero's 
breast  He  hardly  knew,  it  was  such  a 
magnificent  sum,  what  to  do.  He  de- 
cided, at  last,  that  he  would  make  a  trip 
to  New  York,  and  see  life. 
With  this  application  in  view,  the 
|      torn  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  large, 


after  all.  He  wished  he  had  more.  (As 
who  don't  ?) 

At  this  juncture,  what  should  happen 
to  Darius  of  all  imaginable  things,  but 
this  ? — there  came  an  offer  from  a  man 
who  wanted  to  buy  the  farm — a  city 
gentleman,  who  had  "  taken  a  notion  to 
have  a  little  place  like  that,"  and  offered 
three  thousand  dollars  for  it  Cash 
down  in  this  case,  also;  and  as  the 
farm  was  worth  six  thousand  dollars  at 
the  very  least,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  an- 
swer whether  it  would  have  been  fair  to 
sell  it  for  three  thousand  dollars,  except 
cash  down.  As  for  Darius,  he  was 
more  dazzled  by  the  city  man's  money 
than  he  was  by  the  shoemaker's,  although 
the  latter  was  palpable,  and  the  former 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  check  on  a  New 
York  bank.  The  offer  was  eagerly  ac- 
cepted. 

Thus  it  was  that  Darius  Greenblow 
became  a  man  of  large  available  means. 

Petrarch  had  his  Laura,  Tasso  had 
his  Leonora,  Dante  had  his  Beatrice, 
and  Darius  had  his  Emma  Jane.  Griev- 
ous were  the  lamentations  of  Emma 
Jane,  when  Darius  informed  her  that  he 
was  going  to  New  York.  In  vain  she 
supplicated  him  not  to  leave  her,  not  to 
expose  himself  to  the  dangers  and  tempt- 
ations of  that  great  city — in  vain  she 
employed  all  the  beguiling  arts  of  gentle 
woman  to  keep  him  at  the  Corners. 

"  I  know  you,"  she  wept ;  "  you'll  go 
and  fall  in  love  with  some  rich  mer- 
chant's daughter,  and  never  come  back 
to  me  any  more.  But  she  will  marry 
you  for  your  money,  Darius,  I  know 
she  will — them  city  women  has  such 
artful  ways — and  she'll  never  love  you 
like  your  own  Emma  Jane,  who'd  love 
you  just  the  same  if  you  was  as  poor 
as  a  church-mouse,  Darius." 

Thereupon  Emma  Jane  wept  afresh. 

Tears  are  woman's  most  potent  wea- 
pon, and  where  is  the  pretty  woman 
who  does  not  know  it  ?  I  can  not  tell 
what  destruction  Emma  Jane's  grief 
might  have  worked  upon  my  story,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
For  Darius  had  chanced  to  read,  in  the 
county  newspaper,  a  few  days  previous, 
the  following  paragraph,  headed  "  A 
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Scrap  for  Promising  Young  Men"  and 
running  thus : 

Holmes  in  his  new  book,  drops  a  hint  in 
one  sentence,  which  more  than  one  living 
man  will  Bay  1b  worth  its  weight  in  gold : 
"  To  think,"  he  says—"  of  the  eagle's  wings 
being  dipped  so  that  he  shall  never  be  able 
to  lift  himself  over  the  farm-yard  fence,  as 
often  happens  in  those  miserable  matrimonial 
alliances,  where  a  young  fellow  who  does 
not  know  himself  as  yet,  flings  his  magnifi- 
cent future  into  the  lap  of  some  fresh-faced, 
half-bred  country  girl,  no  more  fit  to  be 
mated  with  him  than  her  father's  horse  to 
go  in  double  harness  with  Flora  Temple !" 

You  should  have  seen  Darius  scratch 
his  head  when  he  read  this !  It  seemed 
written  expressly  as  a  warning  to  him- 
self "  A  fresh-faced,  half-bred  country 
girl ;"  was  not  that  the  very  picture  of 
Emma  Jane  Harbottle?  She  was  as 
fresh  as  a  morning  daisy ;  her  lips  were 
"  like  cherries  wet  with  dew,"  and  her 
cheeks  were  as  red  as  the  red,  red  rose. 
Why,  it  was  as  clear  as  day  that  this 
passage  was  meant  for  him,  Darius 
thought  Was  he  not  a  "  promising 
young  man?" 

Indeed  he  was,  in  one  sense,  as  his 
reply  to  the  weeping  Emma  Jane  at 
that  memorable  interview  will  plainly 
show.  None  could  promise  more  freely ; 
but,  as  to  the  performance,  he  knew 
well,  perfidious  monster  I  that  he  was 
thinking  of  that  warning  paragraph  all 
the  time,  and  meant  to  heed  it.  Never- 
theless, he  gently  bade  the  maiden  dry 
her  tears,  saying, 

"  Now,  don't  take  on  so,  Emma  Jane 
— don't!  'Tain't  to  be  supposed  but 
what  a  man  of  prop'ty  like  me  will  be 
sought  after  by  them  New  York  gals, 
but  they  can't  fool  me,  now,  I  tell  you  ! 
I  ain't  to  be  had  for  the  askin'.  Til 
come  back  and  marry  you,  Emma  Jane, 
as  sure  as  I'm  a  living  man,  now,  you 
see !  But  I'm  a-goin'  down  to  New 
York  ah^-how;  that's  all  settled,  and 
it's  too  late  to  alter  my  mind  now.  You 
see,  I've  wrote  to  the  landlord  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  to  save  a  bedroom 
for  me,  an'  I  can't  disappoint  him." 

This  was  a  thumper ;  but  to  Emma 
Jane  it  was  an  all-powerful  argument 
The  murder  was  as  good  as  done,  and 


she  must  give  Darius  up.  Bat  when 
the  time  for  departure  came,  she  kissed 
his  lips  with  such  loving  unction,  that  a 
pang  shot  through  his  breast  at  thought 
of  leaving  her,  after  all ;  and  all  that 
day  as  he  rode  on  his  way  by  stage  and 
rail  city-ward,  he  was  melancholy  and 
homesick,  and  half  wished  himself  back 
in  Emma  Jane's  gentle  arms. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  lovely  Octo- 
ber day,  when  Darius  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  fine  steamer  St.  John,  as  she 
moved  majestically  down  the  North 
River,  on  the  way  to  her  docks.  She 
had  been  detained  on  the  way  by  some 
cause,  and  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock 
before  she  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
great  city.  Darius  had  been  up  since 
the  first  blush  of  day,  admiring  the  scene- 
ry along  shore — which  he  couldn't  see 
on  account  of  the  fog;  but  this  had 
cleared  away  as  the  morning  advanced, 
and  a  bright,  warm  sun  shed  its  rays 
over  the  city's  roofs,  as  they  met  his 
wondering  gaze. 

"  I  swan  I"  he  muttered,  aotto  com,  "  I 
knew  it  was  a  big  place ;  but,  gracious! 
It's  enough  to  take  a  man's  breath  away/1 

Here  let  me  say  that  there  was  in 
the  appearance  of  this  young  man  noth- 
ing very  suggestive  of  greenness,  notwith- 
standing he  was  raised  at  Butterfield's 
Corners.  One  might  readily  infer,  cer- 
tainly, that  he  was  "  from  the  country  ;* 
but  that  does  not  always  imply  greenness 
of  the  gullible  sort  His  clothes  were 
of  decent  black  broadcloth,  not  ultra- 
fashionable  in  cut,  but  eminently  respect- 
able. He  was  tall  and  slender,  his  face 
was  beardless,  (greatly  to  his  private  re- 
gret,) and  his  hair  was  only  remarkable 
for  being  as  straight  as  an  Indian's,  and 
as  light-colored  as  it  was  when  he  was 
a  baby.  In  short,  he  was  such  a  young 
man  as  one  might  look  upon  with  all 
due  respect,  had  he  presented  himself; 
with  a  modest  and  honest  air,  as  a  can- 
didate for  a  situation  as  a  retail  sales- 
man, or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  not 
the  kind  of  game  that  a  pocket-book- 
dropper  in  Washington  Market  would 
instinctively  select  to  practice  his  arts  on. 

His  bosom  swelled  with  delightful  an- 
ticipations, as  he  looked  out  upon  the 
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picture  of  the  great  city,  with  its 
crowding  buildings,  its  multitudinous 
steeples  and  chimneys,  and  its  forest  of 
masts  along  the  wharves.  Here,  at  last, 
was  the  palpable  Paradise  of  his  fond 
anticipations — a  city  where  pleasure  held 
court,  and  where  he  could  enjoy  every 
luxury  that  heart  could  wish,  since  he 
had  the  money  to  pay  for  it  Here  was 
the  scene  of  his  future  triumphs  ;  here 
the  field  on  which  he  was  to  display  bis 
fine  natural  abilities  in  keeping  out  of 
the  hands  of  sharpers ;  here  the  home 
of  those  fair  ladies  who  would  vie  with 
each  other  for  the  honor  of  his  hand. 
That  he  should  be  lionized  in  the  select- 
est  circles  of  New  York  fashionable  life, 
he  had  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  Had 
he  not  heard,  again  and  again,  how  the 
women  of  New  York  worshiped  the 
man  who  owned  property,  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  the  poor  and  humble 
youth  who  possessed  honesty  and  ca- 
pacity with  an  empty  purse  ?  How  he 
congratulated  himself  that  he  did  not  De- 
long  to  this  latter  class ! 

This  agreeable  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  a  gentleman  who  accosted  Darius 
with  a  pleasant  good-morning.  Darius 
returned  the  greeting,  and  they  fell  into 
conversation. 

14  You  went  to  bed  early  last  night," 
said  the  stranger. 

u  Never  was  so  sleepy  in  my  life," 
said  Darius.  "  Done  a  hard  day's  work 
yiat'd'y,  trav'lin'  so,  an*  I  ain't  use'  to 
manual  labor." 

Darius,  who  could  use  "  big  words  " 
on  occasion — (indeed,  when  he  chose, 
and  was  on  his  guard  as  to  the  slips  of 
pronunciation  natural  to  him,  he  could 
command  the  language  of  decent  cultiva- 
tion)— evidently  expected  to  see  his 
acquaintance,  profoundly  impressed  by 
this  statement ;  but  if  he  was,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  show  it 

"  Is  this  your  first  visit  to  New  York  ?" 
he  asked. 

w  Weil,  ye-es,  I  may  say  it  is,"  said 
Darius,  reluctantly,  and  at  once  conceiv- 
ing a  strong  dislike  for  the  gentleman 
vho  had  discovered,  he  thought,  his 
country  derivation. 
.  u  Where  do  you  pat  up  P 
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"  Can't  say,"  said  Darius,  forgetting 
he  had  written  to  the  landlord  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  to  save  him  a  bedroom — 
or,  at  least,  had  so  stated  to  Emma  Jane. 
"I  s'pose  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  good's 
any." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  gentleman ;    u  but 
somewhat  expensive — " 

"  Oh,  darn  the  expense  P  burst  out 
Darius,  getting  more  and  more  nettled. 
"  I  didn't  come  down  to  New  York  to 
live  on  corned  beef  and  cabbage  I" 

The  gentleman  laughed. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  u  every  man  to  his 
taste.  They  live  quite  well  enough  for 
me  at  the ,"  mentioning  a  down- 
town hotel  much  frequented  by  country 
dealers.  "Do  you  remain  long  in 
town  P 

"  Can't  say." 

"  Buying  goods,  I  suppose  P 

"  Noy  sir  I  I'm  a  gentleman  of  prop- 
erty, and  I've  come  down  to  New  York 
to  enjoy  life." 

"Oh,  indeed!  I  congratulate  you, 
then.  New  York  is  a  capital  place  to 
enjoy  life  in.     Here  we  are* 

The  boat  was  rounding  to  its  wharf, 
and  the  gentleman  walked  away. 

'*  Guess  you  didn't  make  much  out  of 
me  /"  chuckled  Darius  to  himself.  ;<  I'm 
up  to  your  tricks ;  fve  heard  of  your  in-4 
sinuatin'  strangers  before  now ;  but  I 
guess  you'll  be  smart  when  you  take  me 
in. 
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Thereupon  he  grasped  his  valise — 
which  was  the  sum  total  of  his  baggage 
— and  descending,  walked  ashore.  His 
head  was  set  whirling  at  once  by  the 
clamor  of  the  hackmen  who  stood  wait- 
ing for  their  prey.  The  confusion  and 
the  crowd  were  quite  bewildering,  and 
he  stopped  short  to  gather  his  wits  and 
wipe  his  face,  setting  his  valise  down  at 
his  feet  An  enterprising  hack  man  im- 
mediately seized  it,  and  was  disappear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  street,  when 
Darius  caught  sight  of  him. 

"  Here !  Hold  on  I  Stop  thief  P  he 
bellowed  excitedly,  and  started  in  swift 
pursuit  of  his  property  ;  but  the  hack- 
man  did  not  hear,  and  as  Darius  saw 
him  stop  at  the  door  of  his  carriage, 
which    he    opened    very    hospitably, 
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Greenblow  at  once  perceived  that  he  had 
made  a  blunder,  and  looked  around 
sheepishly  to  see  what  the  spectators 
thought  of  it.  To  his  great  surprise,  no 
one  seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
circumstance.  So  he  got  into  the  car- 
riage. 

*•  Where  to,  sir  ?"  asked  the  driver  re- 
spectfully. • 

"  To  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,"  said 
Darius,  and  the  coach  proceeded. 

Darius  leaned  back  on  his  seat  and 
resumed  his  chuckle  anent  his  steamboat 
acquaintance : 

"  I  guess  I  showed  Mm  I  wasn't  so 
green !  I  knew  he  was  a  sharper  as 
soon  as  ever  I  sot  eyes  on  him.  Not  a 
bad  beginning  for  New  York !  shaking 
off  a  confidence-man,  that  way,  first 
thing !" 

However,  the  stranger  was  only  a 
dry  goods  dealer  from  Western  New 
York,  on  one  of  his  usual  visits  to  the 
city  to  buy  stock. 


CHAPTER  II 

IN   WHICH     HE    HAS    HIS  FIB8T     SWEET 
TASTE   OF   LIFE   IN   NEW   TOBK. 

Dakius  was  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  and  bustle  of  New 
York  the  more  he  saw  of  it.  The 
crowded  streets,  the  multitude  of  vehi- 
cles and  pedestrians,  the  gaily-dressed 
shops,  all  stirred  his  imagination.  The 
coach  went  through  Greenwich  street, 
which  Darius  at  once  concluded  must 
be  Broadway :  such  brilliant  displays  of 
boots  and  shoes,  such  lavish  wealth  of 
dry  goods,  such  big  stores  and  so  many 
of  them,  he  had  never  seen  before.  He 
wondered  if  so  many  of  them  could 
possibly  do  a  paying  business. 

But  as  the  coach  trundled  leisurely 
on,  block  after  block,  street  after  street, 
and  still  on,  he  began  to  have  a  pro- 
found suspicion  that  he  was  being  con- 
veyed into  some  other  city — Brooklyn, 
perhaps,  or  Jersey  City,  or  Hoboken — 
he  knew  they  were  all  adjoining  cities, 
and  so  close  together  that  people  often 
lived  in  one  and  did  business  in  the 


other.  In  the  same  breath  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  he  had  read  of  swindling 
hackdrivers,  who  preyed  on  country 
people,  and  he  immediately  bailed  his 
driver : 

"  Say  !  where  you  goin*  ?" 

"  To  the  Fi'th  Aveny,  ye  said,  air 
didn't  ye  V"  returned  the  driver. 

"  Yes ;  but  hain't  we  most  there  T* 
P  Wy,  don't  ye  know  the  road,  sir  V 
said  coachy,  turning  quite  around  in  his 
seat. 

"Well,  no — that  is,  not  exactly— 
but  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  made  a 
mistake." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir— it's  all  right,"  said  the 
driver,  who  had  been  following  the  most 
direct  course,  up  to  this  moment,  but 
who  now  became  animated  with  a  new 
sense  of  his  duty,  and  immediately 
turned  up  Amity  street,  and  started  his 
team  across-town. 

"  He  don't  know  where  he's  a-goin,* 
quoth  the  driver  as  he  touched  up  his 
horses  with  a  cheerful  air. 

It  took  the  coach  two  good  hours  to 
get  to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  after  that,  and 
Darius  grumbled  sorely  at  the  driver's 
charges  when  he  got  there.  A  dextrous 
word  of  Irish  flattery,  however,  set  him 
right : 

"  Ah,  sir,  ye're  jokin',  sure !  A  rich 
gintleman  like  yerself  don't  mind  a  dol- 
lar anny  more  than  I  wud  a  cint.  It's 
niver  anny  but  them  grane  boys  from 
the  counthry  that  bothers  us ;  an'  whin 
ye  git  ready  to  go  back  to  London,  sir, 
where  ye  live,  why  jist  sind  for  Dinny 
McJool,  sir,  and  Til  trate  ye  welL" 

By  this  time  Mr.  Dinny  McJool  had 
deposited  safely  in  liis  pocket-book  the 
ten-dollar  bill  that  Darius  had  handed 
him  to  be  changed,  and  he  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  low  bow  to  his  fare,  mount- 
ed his  box,  and  drove  away,  leaving  Mr. 
Greenblow  standing  on  the  sidewalk, 
grasping  his  valise  with  both  hands. 

Now,  why  Mr.  McJool  had  deposited 
Darius  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
street  and  Fifth  avenue,  instead  of  at 
the  door  of  the  hotel,  I  can  not  say,  un- 
less it  was  that  the  hackman  did  not 
care  to  have  a  hotel-porter  as  a  witness 
of  his  extreme  affability  to  Darius ;  at  all 
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events,  there  on  the  corner  Darius  stood, 
and  down  Twenty-third  street  he  started 
in  search  of  the  hotel  entrance.  At  the 
first  door  he  reached  he  came  to  a  pause. 
It  was  a  handsome  door  deep-set  in  a  mar- 
hie  way,  and  with  large  panes  of  glossy 
plate-glass;  but  Darius  looked  in  vain 
for  a  "sign."  At  the  curb,  just  in  front  of 
the  door,  a  private  coachman  was  sitting 
on  his  box,  waiting  the  return  of  his 
mistress,  who  had  entered  at  the  door 
in  question,  shortly  before  Darius  arrived. 
Him  he  accosted : 

44  Is  this  the  door  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  r 

u  That  is  the  private  hentrance,  sir ; 
there  is  a  public  hentrance  'round  on  the 
havenue,  sir." 

"  I  guess  this  is  right,"  said  Darius ; 
"  I  don't  want  to  make  a  public  entrance, 
as  I  know  of;  ain't  got  to  that  yit." 

Accordingly  he  walked  in  at  the  door, 
Just  as  a  pair  of  handsomely-dressed 
ladies  opened  it  from  within  and  came 
out  One  of  them,  a  bewitching  creature 
with  laughing  brown  eyes  and  a  knot  of 
curls  at  the  back  of  her  head,  looked  at 
Greenblow  with  amused  surprise,  as  he 
strode  in,  and  mounted  the  marble  stair- 
way, valise  in  hand.  The  gaze  was  not 
lost  on  Darius. 

"  I  guess  she's  struck  with  my  good- 
looks,  anyhow,"  he  thought.  "  That's 
the  first  one!  Wonder  what  she'll 
think  of  me  when  I  git  dressed  up  !M 

He  went  blundering  down  a  hall  up 
which  he  saw  another  man  coming — a 
tall,  slim  man,  with  straight  white  hair, 
and,  mirabde  dictu  I  carrying  a  valise  in 
his  hand. 

11  Stranger,"  said  Darius,  as  the  other 
approached — "  hullo !  What'n  thunder ! 
A  lookm'-glass,  Til  be  darned  !" 

The  idea  of  a  looking-glass  that  came 
dap  down  to  the  floor  and  reached  slap 
Qp  to  the  celling,  and  hadn't  no  frame 
onto  it,  was  something  that  passed  the 
Greenblow  experience.  He  uttered  a 
whistle  of  surprise,  and  retraced  his 
■top*.  The  door  of  a  reception-parlor 
■tood  open,  and  he  walked  in. 

44  My  V  he  exclaimed,  as  he  deposited 
h»  valise  on  the  gorgeous-hued  carpet, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  a 
Yoi*  m.— 6. 


satin-covered  fautruil ;  "  I  thought  that 
steamboat  was  some  punkins,  but  it's 
nothin'  to  this.  Swan,  it's  enough  to 
make  a  man  cry !" 

Just  then  the  heavy  curtains  dividing 
this  parlor  from  the  next  were  moved,  a 
middle-aged  lady  looked  in,  gave  a  little 
scream,  and  started  back.  Then  another 
face  appeared  among  the  curtain- folds — 
a  young  and  laughing  face — stared  with 
round  blue  eyes,  and,  like  the  first,  with- 
drew. A  sound  of  suppressed  giggling 
behind  the  curtains  reached  Greenblow's 
ears,  and  he  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat 

"  I  wonder  if  I'm  in  the  wrong 
room !"  he  murmured,  and  stared  ab6ut 
him  at  the  gilding,  the  drapery,  the  daz- 
zling chandelier,  as  if  they  could  tell  him 
if  they  were  so  minded. 

A  mulatto  woman  made  her  appear- 
ance, carrying  in  her  hand  a  peacock- 
feather  duster,  which  Darius  looked  to 
see  her  hang  up  as  an  additional  orna- 
ment somewhere — in  the  window,  pos- 
sibly ;  but  she  continued  to  hold  it  in  her 
hand,  and  addressed  Greenblow  : 

44  Did  you  wish  to  see  anybody,  sir  f 

44  Why,  yes,"  said  Darius ;  44  where's 
the  landlord  ?     I  want  a  bedroom." 

44  Oh,  you  want  to  go  to  the  office,  sir ; 
this  way." 

She  beckoned,  and  Darius  followed 
her  to  the  head  of  a  broad  stairway, 
which  he  descended.  A  hall-servant 
grasped  his  valise  and  started  for  the 
door,  Darius  at  his  heels,  emerging 
shortly  into  the  street 

44  Why,  see  here !  What  are  you  shov- 
in'  me  into  the  street  for?  I  want  a 
bedroom." 

44  Oh !  'scuse  me,  sir ;  I  thought  you 
was  leavin'." 

They  retraced  their  steps;  Darius 
signed  his  name  in  the  register,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  was  in  possession  of 
his  room,  on  the  first  floor — from  the 
top.  His  first  move  was  to  throw  up 
the  sash,  and  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window ;  his  next  to  express  his  admira- 
tion of  the  distance  to  the  ground  below ; 
and  his  next  to  make  an  experiment  as 
to  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  for  a 
modicum  of  spittle  to  descend  to  terra 
firma.  He  watched  his  interesting  voyager 
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till  it  landed  upon  the  hat  of  a  gentle- 
man who  was  passing,  and  then  sudden- 
ly drew  in  his  head. 

Unlocking  his  valise,  Darius  drew 
forth  successively  a  pair  of  shirts,  a  flow- 
ered velvet  cravat,  (which  he  stroked  ad- 
miringly,) an  overcoat,  a  red  tippet,  and 
three  pairs  of  woolen  socks,  each  rolled 
into  a  ball.  Unrolling  one  of  these,  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  sock  and  drew 
from  the  toe  thereof  an  envelope,  and 
from  the  envelope  a  bit  of  paper — his 
precious  three-thousand-dollar  check.  As 
he  was  placing  this  in  his  pocket-book, 
his  eye  caught  the  printed  notice  on  the 
door,  warning  guests  to  deposit  their 
valuables  in  a  safe  in  the  office. 

u  That's  the  ticket,"  said  he.  "  I  don't 
think  that  landlord  was  very  polite  to 
me.  I  guess  he'll  change  his  tune  when 
I  show  him  that  'ere  little  piece  of  pa- 
per." 

And  after  a  further  perusal  of  the  pla- 
card, which  contained  also  certain  rules 
for  the  information  of  guests,  he  descend- 
ed to  the  office. 

"  Jest  stick  that  into  your  safe,  will 
you,  mister  ?"  said  he,  carelessly  hand- 
ing over  the  check. 

The  clerk  glanced  at  it  without  un- 
dergoing any  startling  change  of  demean- 
or, and  prepared  to  comply. 

"  Hold  on,"  said  Darius,  much  dis- 
appointed ;  "  come  to  think,  I  guess  Til 
keep  it" 

And  as  he  returned  it  to  his  pocket- 
book,  and  moved  away,  he  thought, 
"  Wait  till  I  cash  it,  and  bring  him  the 
pile,  and  then  see !  Like  enough  he's  no 
idee  how  much  money  that  piece  of  pa- 
per stands  for." 

The  cravings  of  appetite  now  begin- 
ning to  manifest  themselves  in  his  inner 
man,  Darius  made  inquiries  as  to  wheth- 
er the  dinner-bell  had  rung  yet 

"  Dinner's  on  the  table,  sir,"  said  the 
servant,  and  showed  Darius  into  the 
dining-room. 

Despite  a  little  awkwardness  at  the 
newness  to  him  of  the  style  in  which 
matters  were  here'  conducted,  Darius 
made  a  good  dinner,  although  much 
abashed  by  the  consciousness  that  the 
waiters  were  seeing  him  eat.    A  flashily- 


dressed  young  man  who  sat  opposite  him, 
riveted  the  attention  of  Darius,  who  was 
a  natural-born  dandy,  and  at  Butterfield's 
Corners  knew  no  superior  in  matters  of 
costume.  But  this  young  man's  attire 
was  so  altogether  superb  that  Darius  de- 
termined to  ape  it  before  many  days.  Ib 
particular,  he  admired  the  young  man's 
diamond  pin,  and  the  heavy  seal-ring 
that  weighed  upon  his  little  finger.  His 
hair,  too,  was  such  a  glossy  black,  so 
elegantly  curled  and  perfumed,  that  Da- 
rius was  quite  disgusted  with  his  own 
locks;  and  as  for  the  drooping  mustache 
he  wore,  why,  of  course,  that  was  en- 
tirely beyond  his  powers  to  rival,  or  even 
to  faintly  imitate,  so  he  merely  sighed 
as  he  looked  at  it 

With  a  sense  of  extreme  repletion  un- 
der his  black  satin  vest,  produced  by  the 
gluttonous  havoc  he  had  made  with  the 
dessert,  Darius  walked  forth  after  dinner 
to  see  the  city.  His  steps  naturally  led 
into  Broadway,  and  the  greedy  wonder 
with  which  he  viewed  the  brilliant  shop- 
window  displays  of  that  nonpareil  of 
streets;  his  surprise  at  the  number  of 
people  who  jostled  against  him  as 
he  strolled  down  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  walk  ;  his  admiration  of  the  beauti- 
ful women  he  met,  and  with  whom  he 
confidently  expected  soon  to  be  on  terms 
of  familiar  acquaintance ;  and  above  all, 
the  envious  eyes  with  which  he  beheld 
the  perfect-fitting  garments  of  the  well- 
dressed  men  he  saw,  all  were  matters  of 
course. 

u  Darned  if  I  don't  git  me  some  clothes 
this  very  day,"  said  he,  at  last ;  and  cast- 
ing his  eyes  about  him  he  beheld  the 
window  of  a  tailoring  establishment 
across  the  way. 

He  entered  the  place,  and  communi- 
cated the  desire  of  his  heart  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  manifested  a  deep  interest 
in  his  welfare,  and  whomhe  confidential- 
ly informed  that,  "  as  a  man  of  property, 
you  know,"  he  wished  to  be  accoutered  in 
the  most  elegant  manner,  regardless  of 
expense.  The  urbanity,  the  extreme  po- 
liteness and  unctuousness  of  the  gentle- 
man of  the  shears,  Were  perfectly  irre- 
sistible to  Darius,  who  felt  quite  confident 
the  tailor  took   him  for  some  foreign 
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nobleman  or  other.  Various  specimens 
of  cloth  were  shown  him,  and  he  finally 
selected  a  blue  broadcloth  for  the  coat, 
to  be  made  with  a  velvet  collar,  (Darius 
made  a  cautious  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
brass  buttons,  but  found  they  were  "  not 
worn  much  nowadays,")  a  dark  purple 
velvet  for  the  vest,  and  a  ghastly  yellow 
cassimere  for  the  nether  garments.  His 
measure  was  taken,  and  he  was  informed 
that  the  suit  would  be  ready  by  Saturday 
night 

"  Oh,  that  won't  do,  you  know  !"  cried 
Darius.  "Got  to  have  'em  to-morrow 
night  anyhow.  Got  to,  you  know." 
The  tailor  bit  his  finger-ends. 
41 1  don't  see,"  said  he,  "  how  it  will 
be  possible,  sir,  to  get  them  ready  by  to- 
morrow night — I  don'^really." 

"  Oh,  waftl,"  said  Darius,  breaking  in- 
to his  broadest  accent,  which  he  had  up 
to  this  moment  kept  considerably  sub- 
dued, "  if  ye  can't,  ye  can't,  but  I  guess 
I  c'n  find  a  tailor  in  the  city  someVs 
that  kin.  1*11  git  'em  ready-made  fust, 
darned  ef  I  won't  I" 

A.  flash  of  light  illumined  the  tailor's 
countenance,  and  his  perplexity  vanished 
at  once. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  "  seeing  it's  you, 
Fll  agree  to  get  them  ready ;  but  I  shall 
have  to  disappoint  Mr.  Croesus — lives  in 
Fifth  avenue,  sir ;  you  know  him,  I  pre- 
sume—well do  it,  though." 

UA11  right,"  said  Darius,  much  flat- 
tered ;  and  he  turned  to  go. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the 
tailor,  with  a  winning  smile ;  "  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  our  wealthier  customers  to 
leave  a  deposit  with  us  on  leaving  their 
orders  for  garments." 

u  A  deposit  ?"  said  Darius—"  I  don't 
know  as  I— eh  ? — " 

"Oh,  a  mere  form,  sir — a  security, 
which  gent|Apn  generally  insist  upon 
giving  us.  Bl  $his  case  a  deposit  of 
%  dollars  would  be  quite  sufficient" 

"  fifty  dol— !"  uttered  Darius,  with 
dilating  eyes ;  "  why,  you  don't  mean  to 
lay—" 

"  Oh,  undoubtedly,  sir — to  you  a  mere 

trifle,  but  to  us  a  matter  of  some  little 

importance  when  we  have  so  many  or- 
ders." 


In  short,  more  oil  when  the  wheels 
creak,  was  Mr.  Snippet's  motto;  and 
Darius  paid  over  the  fifty  dollars. 

"  Now  you're  to  hurry  'em  up,  you 
know,"  said  Greenblow ;  "to-morrow 
night's  the  ticket,  without  fail." 

"  Yes,  sir — certainly  ;  you  go  to  the 
party  at  Mrs.  Finefeather's  in  Madison 
avenue,  I  suppose— we've  several  gen- 
tlemen getting  up  for ,  to-morrow  night. 
We  won't  disappoint  you,  sir.  We'll 
bring  the  entire  resources  of  the  estab- 
lishment into  the  field,  if  necessary." 

And  Darius  went  out  into  the  street, 
sure  of  being  able  to  create  a  sensation 
to-morrow  evening  in  his  new  suit. 

"  By  the  way,"  thought  he,  "  I  wonder 
if  I  couldn't  git  invited  to  that  party  ?-~- 
In  Madison  avenue,  he  said ;  Mrs  Fine- 
feather's';  darn  odd  name  !  If  I  could 
unly  git  invited,  now,  I'd — swan !  I'd  be 
willin'  to  pay  somethin'  handsome.  Once 
git  inside  the  ring,  I'd  fix  the  rest" 

Mr.  Snippet,  the  tailor,  as  soon  as  our 
hero  was  out  of  sight,  gave  directions  to 
his  junior,  Mr.  Cobbidge,  to  run  down 
to  Dabbling  &  Co.'s,  and  get  one  of  those 
forty-five-dollar  suits  according  to  the 
measure  taken,  and  the  samples  chosen 
by  his  recent  customer. 

"  The  man's  an  ass,  if  ever  there  was 
one,"  said  Mr.  Snippety  sententiously, 
"  and  when  a  man's  a  natural  ass,  and 
green  besides,  you  can  do  what  you're  a 
mind  to  with  him." 

An  hour  later,  Mr.  Greenblow's  suit 
was  hanging  in  a  private  press  at  Snip- 
pet and  Cobbidge'8,  with  the  name 
"  Snippet  &  Cobbidge  "  stamped  inside 
the  collar  on  a  white  satin  label. 

If  Greenblow  had  any  besetting  weak- 
ness, it  was  a  love  of  jewelry.  He  al- 
ready wore  a  sparkling  bosom-pin  and 
ring — sham,  of  course — and  a  long  plat- 
ed watch-chain  attached  to  the  little  sil- 
ver "  bull's-eye  "  that  had  once  been  his 
father's ;  but  his  soul  yearned  toward  the 
more  brilliant  pins  and  rings  and  chains 
which  he  saw  in  various  jewelers'  win- 
dows as  he  walked  on — rivals,  thought 
he,  of  the  jewelry  of  that  young  swell 
who  sat  opposite  him  at  dinner.  By  the 
time  he  had  reached  Ball  &  Black's,  he 
had  definitely  decided  to  buy  him  a  real 
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diamond  pin.  He  accordingly  entered, 
and  looked  at  several  styles,  fixing  at 
last  upon  a  magnificent  cluster  diamond, 
which  he  informed  the  jeweler  was  what 
he  wanted. 

"  And  what's  the  price  P*  said  he. 

"  Seven  hundred  dollars,  sir." 

The  blood  rushed  into  Darius's  face 
in  a  torrent.  He  had  not  dreamed  of 
paying  over  thirty  or  forty.  However, 
he  restrained  any  verbal  expression  of 
his  amazement  till  he  could  gee  into  the 
open  air,  and  laid  the  ring  down  imme- 
diately, as  if  he  feared  he  should  be 
charged  for  holding  it. 

"  I — I  guess  Til  call  again,"  said  he, 
and  left  the  store. 

'  "Seven  hun-derd  dollars /"  he  uttered, 
on  finding  himself  safely  in  the  street 
again.  "  That*  a  swindlin'-shop,  I 
know  P'  and  he  gazed  up  at  the  sign 
over  the  door.  "  Ball  and  Black,  hey  ? 
I  thought  so !  I've  read  on  'em  afore, 
somewheres." 

u  Choice  for  one  dollar,  sir,"  said  an 
urbane  young  man  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  stairway  leading  into  a  base- 
ment further  down  the  street,  and  who 
presented  Darius  a  handbill  with  insinu- 
ating grace.  u  Take  a  look  at  our  stock, 
sir.  It  won't  cost  you  any  thing.  You 
needn't  buy  unless  you  want" 

Darius  looked  down  the  stairway,  and 
beheld  a  glittering  array  of  silver  ware 
in  a  glass  case. 

"  Choice  of  them  for  a  dollar  ?"  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  case. 

"  Those,  sir  ?  No,  sir,  we  don't  sell 
those — we  give  them  away.  We  have 
a  bankrupt  stock  of  jewelry  that  we  are 
forced  to  realize  on  within  thirty  days. 
We  sell  all  goods  below  the  market 
price,  and  give  you  a  present  besides." 

Darius  went  down  the  stairs. 

No  sooner  was  he  safe  down,  than  the 
affable  bill- distributer  began  to  manifest 
great  anxiety,  looking  eagerly  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  finally  dashing  off 
at  a  brisk  pace  after  a  man  whom  he 
presently  caught,  and  whispered  to  him, 
"  Wide  awake,  Jim !  Pigeon  gone  down." 

"  All  right "  said  Jim,  who  was  a  young 
man  of  decided  country  air,  dressed  in 
humble  and  unfashionable  attire. 


Darius  was  greeted  by  a  gentleman 
of  very  dashing  appearance,  resplend- 
ent with  diamonds,  and  dressed  in  very 
loud  style,  but  wearing  a  mournful  coun- 
tenance, and  behaving  with  a  quiet* 
undemonstrative  manner,  very  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  an  eager  sharper. 
He  said  nothing  to  Darius,  but  allowed 
him  to  look  at  the  jewelry  till  he  was  at 
leisure  to  speak.  In  the  show-case,  Da- 
rius saw  a  seal-ring — a  faa-eimile,  he 
thought,  of  that  worn  by  the  young 
man  who  sat  opposite  him  at  dinner. 

"  I'll  take  that  ring,"  said  he. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Will  you  have  a  box  for 
it,  or  will  you  put  it  on  ?" 

"  I'll  put  it  on,"  said  Darius ;  and  he 
drew  out  his  pocket-book,  displaying*©  the 
jeweler  a  roll  of  large  bills.  He  received 
change  for  a  ten,  and  then — 

"  Come  back  here,  sir,"  said  the  jew- 
eler, "  and  get  your  present." 

Darius,  nothing  loth,  proceeded  to  a 
counter  in  the  rear  of  the  room,  so  sit- 
uated as  to  be  invisible  from  the  street, 
and  was  presented  with  a  long  box  in 
which  were  packed  a  number  of  small 
envelopes. 

"  Each  of  these  envelopes,"  said  the 
dealer,  "  contains  a  card,  on  which  is  a 
number,  corresponding  with  the  num- 
bers in  the  show-case.  Ton  draw  one 
of  them,  in  this  manner" — and  he  se- 
lected an  envelope,  apparently,  from  the 
lot,  and  opened  it.  "This  envelope 
contains,  you  see,  the  number  forty-eight; 
forty-eight  is,  let  me  see,  forty-eight  is 
that  gold  watch  and  chain.  If  you  had 
drawn  that  number,  sir,  you  would  have 
been  lucky." 

Darius  drew  forth  one  of  the  envel- 
opes, and  extracted  the  precious  card, 
eagerly. 

"Number  twenty-three,"  said  he 

Number  twenty-thrdtf*was  a  small 
pin  worth  about  thre^sents. 

"  If  you  don't  want  that,"  said  the 
mournful  young  man,  "you  can  put 
fifty  cents  with  it,  and  draw  again." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  will,"  said  Darius ; 
and  this  time  he  drew  a  brass  ring,  worth 
about  one  cent 

"  You  don't  seem  to  have  very  good 
luck,"  said  the  dealer.     "  Wait  half  a 
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minute,"  (confidentially,)  *'  till  I  see  what 
this  man  wants." 

"  This  man  "  was  a  fellow  of  decided 
country  air,  who  sauntered  into  the 
store,  looking  so  innocent  and  unsophis- 
ticated that  Darius  knew  at  once  he  was 
from  the  rural  districts. 

"Well,  if  I'm  green,"  he  thought, 
u  you're  greener,  that's  sure." 

u  Got  'ny  Injy-rubber  chains  ?"  asked 
the  man. 

He  was  at  once  provided  with  the 
article,  and  turned  to  go  out 

"  Hold  on !"  said  the  melancholy 
jeweler,  u  step  right  back  here  and  get 
your  present" 

"  I  don't  want  'ny  present,  as  I  know 
of,"  said  the  fellow,  walking  slowly  back 
to  where  Darius  still  stood. 

He  was  carefully  instructed  in  what 
manner  to  draw  his  envelope,  just  as 
Darius  had  been,  and  then  he  drew  a 
brass  ring. 

tt  Well,  upon  my  word,"  said  the  jew- 
eler, "  you  two  are  the  unluckiest  pair 
I  have  had  in  my  place  yet.  Will  you 
try  again,  air  ?  You  give  me  that  ring 
and  fifty  cents,  and  you  draw  again. 
Tou  may  be  luckier  next  time." 

"  I  don't  know's  I — "  the  fellow  hesi- 
tated— u  wafll,  four  shillin's  ain't  much 
anyhow.     I  guess  I'll  resk  it" 

He  drew  again.  Number  sixty.  Num- 
ber tfxty  was  a  beautiful  silver-plated 
tm-ptt — a  really  handsome  article  of  its 
kinj— worth,  perhaps,  twenty  dollars. 
1%  fellow  appeared  to  be  dumb  with 
amafement  at  his  good  fortune. 

"  I  swan  I"  said  Darius.  "  Tou  done 
it,  friend." 

u  Good  one,  ain't  it  ?"  said  the  fellow, 
in  a  low  tone  to  Darius,  thereby  at  once 
establishing  himself  on  a  confidential 
footing  wil 

"Well,  m^gentfeinen,"  said  the 
mournful jM^Bjp  you're  ahead  of  me 
this  time.  Tu^rve  you  twenty  dollars 
cash  for  that  tea-pot,  sir,"  and  he  pro- 
duced the  money. 

41  It's  worth  more'n  that,"  said  the 
fellow.  "  Tell  you  what — Fm  some  on 
a  dicker,  now — Til  give  you  the  tea-pot 
tor  ten  of  them  envelopes,"  and  he 
sprawled  his  big  red  hand  over  the  box. 


The  dealer  was  very  reluctant  "  It's 
too  great  a  risk  for  me,"  said  he. 
"  But,"  with  a  painfully-manifest  effort 
to  be  cheerful,  "  I  don't  care  !  I  won't 
be  stumped  in  my  own  shop.  Go  ahead  !" 

The  fellow  drew  ten  of  the  envelopes 
and  opened  them,  one  after  the  other. 
He  had  drawn  a  miscellaneous  lot  of. 
trash,  worth  altogether  possibly  a  dollar 
— and  lost  his  tea-pot 

Darius  was  now  intensely  interested 
in  this  petty  gambling,  his  first  taste  of 
such  poison,  and  was  itching  for  another 
opportunity  to  try  his  own  luck. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you," 
said  the  jeweler  to  the  man  of  the  tea- 
pot ;  "  I'll  make  you  a  big  offer.  I'm 
bound  to  win  or  lose  a  big  thing  to-day. 
I'm  getting  perfectly  disheartened.  Trade 
is  awful  dull,  and  my  rent  is  eating  me 
up.  I'm  a  new  hand  at  this  business, 
and  I'm — blest — if  I  don't  wish  I  was 
out  of  it" 

While  thus  speaking,  he  had  been  re- 
moving his  gold  watch  and  chain  from 
his  neck,  and  had  taken  two  hundred 
dollars  in  bank-bills  from  his  money- 
drawer.  These  he  laid  in  the  case  on  a 
square  numbered  fifty,  and  which  already 
held  a  cluster-pin — just  what  Darius 
most  longed  for,  at  that  moment 

"  There  1"  said  he ;  "  there's  a  chance 
for  you  1  On  that  square  is  a  diamond 
ring  worth  seven  hundred  dollars — " 

"  The  identical  price  of  that  one  I 
saw  at  Ball  and  Blackleg's,"  thought 
Darius,  his  heart  thumping  fast ;  "  and 
thai  shows  he  don't  stretch  the  truth, 
anyhow !" 

" — My  watch  worth  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, my  chain  worth  ninety,  and  two 
hundred  dollars  in  cash.  That  square  is 
numbered  fifty,  as  you  see.  Now  here  in 
my  hand  is  the  ticket  numbered  fifty.  I 
put  the  ticket  into  the  envelope,  thus,  and 
place  the  envelope  in  the  middle  of  the  box 
— so.  Now  you  pay  me  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  chance,  and  you  gather  up  a 
pinch  of  those  envelopes,  right  where 
you  see  me  put  that  in,  and  if  you  draw 
it  you  draw  that  pile." 

Darius  had  his  eye  right  on  the  spot 
where  the  envelope  went  in ;  one  couldtCt 
miss  it — that  was  sure ;  and  then,  there 
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was  nigh   twelve   hundred  dollars  of 
property  I 

The  man  of  the  tea-pot  hesitated,  and 
drew  a  long  breath. 

"Would  ye?"  he  asked  of  Darius,  in 
a  low,  confidential  tone. 

"  Darned  if  I  wouldn't  !M  quoth  Da- 
fius,  energetically.  "  I  wish  it  was  my 
chance !" 

"  I  guess  I'll  back  out,  anyhow,"  said 
the  jeweler,  who  had  really  turned  dead- 
ly pale,  in  the  excitement  of  the  game ; 
"  it's  too  much." 

"You  can't  I"  said  the  other  man, 
flushing  up,  excitedly ;  "  I've  took  you 
up !  He  can't,  can  he,  mister  ?"  turning 
to  Darius. 

"  A  barg'in's  a  barg'in,"  quoth  Darius. 

The  man  had  the  envelopes  already 
out  of  the  box,  and  was  about  to  open 
the  first  one. 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  the  jeweler,  put- 
ting his  hands  on  the  envelopes ;  "  I'll 
trouble  you  for  a  hundred  dollars  first." 

Out  came  the  stranger's  pocket-book. 

"  I  swow  V  said  he,  in  a  disheartened 
tone,  "  I  hain't  got  but  thirty  dollars  to 
my  back !"  and  he  eyed  the  pile  wistfully. 

"I'll— I'll  go  snucks  with  you," 
gasped  Darius ;  and  in  a  trice  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Greenblow  should  pay  seven- 
ty dollars,  the  other  paying  thirty,  and 
they  would  divide  the  spoils  pro  rata  be- 
tween them. 

With  bated  breath  the  cluster  of 
envelopes  was  drawn. 

Of  course  the  magic  number  fifty 
was  not  among  them,  as  the  dealer  bad 
dexterously  substituted  another  card  in 
its  place  ere  returning  the  envelope  to 
the  box. 

Eheu!  Darius;  durum  \ — it  is  hard, 
but  we  live  to  learn. 

Poor  Greenblow  was  fit  to  cry  like  a 
baby  as  he  emerged  from  that  cruel 
store — with  two  brass  rings,  an  ivory 
toothpick,  a  pocket-knife,  and  four 
three-cent  pins,  his  sole  return  for 
seventy  dollars  of  his  available  capital. 

"  I  swow  1"  said  the  man  of  the  tea- 
pot, as  they  stood  in  the  street.  "  I 
thought  I  had  it  sure  /  I'm  jest  bu'sted. 
You  couldn't  lend  me  five  dollars  to  git 
out  of  this  blasted  town  with,  could  ye?" 


"  Go  to  grass  1"  said  Darius,  explod- 
ing with  grief  and  indignation ;  •*  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  you  darn  green- 
horn, I  wouldn't  have  lost  my  money  P — 
and  he  walked  off,  musing  on  his  wrongs. 

"  How  much,  Jim  ?"  eagerly  asfcfed 
the  urbane  bill-distributer,  addressing  the 
man  of  the  tea-pot. 

"  Seventy,"  said  Jim,  putting  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  as  Darius  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  on  his  way  to  new  griefis. 

William  Wirt  &%». 

MRS.  ROUNDABOUT'S  TRIP. 

"  AUARTEB  to   eight      Now,   Mi- 

V^  randa,  I  must  be  off  in  Are 
minutes;  for,  you  know,  I  take  fire 
minutes  to  walk  to  the  dock,  and  five 
minutes  to  see  that  every  thing  is  ready, 
and  the  boat  starts  at  eight  precisely. 
If  you  have  any  little  errands  or  mes- 
sages, you  must  talk  fast." 

Mrs.  Roundabout  smiled.  For,  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  times,  in  the  course 
of  the  seven  years  of  their  married  life, 
had  she  heard  her  liege  lord,  at  exactly 
that  hour  in  the  morning,  utter  that  same 
speech — almost  word  for  word — and  in 
the  identical  hurried  tone  he  had  just 
assumed. 

"  My  dear  " — and  the  smile  vanished 
as  the  little  woman  put  on  a  very  matter- 
of-fact  expression — "  I  have  no  errands 
of  my  own  to-day ;  but  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask  of  you,  nevertheless.     The  widow 
Lawton  is  going  to  the  city  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  she  has  three  small  children, 
and,  consequently,  a  great  deal  to  look 
after  before  she  starts,  she  may  be  a 
minute  or  two  late.     I  wish  you  would 
wait  the  boat  just  two  minutes  if  she 
shouldn't  happen,  to  be  there  precisely 
at  eight      You  -Joiowgtik  is  Lucille 
Lawton!"      Mrs.   KojdHjtait   uttered 
this  last  sentence  in  *lHBBd|pone,  ac- 
companying it  with  a  Knowing  smila; 
for  Mrs.  Lawton,  in  her  early  maiden- 
hood, had  once  been  a  sweetheart  of  the 
captain's,  and  his  wife  now  delighted  to 
break  down  his  growing  sedateness  by 
an  occasional  reference  to  this  interest- 
ing period  of  his  youth. 

"You  surprise  me,  Miranda  1    It  is 
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lolly  to  make  such  a  request/1  and  the 
austere  man  stepped  to  the  glass,  pulled 
up  his  collar  and  donned  his  hat. 

"  You  once  offered  to  wait  seven  years 
for  Lucille,  you  know,"  added  Mrs. 
Roundabout,  tauntingly. 

M  Gammon !  I'll  not  wait  my  boat 
two  minutes  for  her  now,  nor  any  other 
woman — not  even  my  wife,"  and  the 
captain  darted  down  the  walk. 

"We'll  see,  some  day,"  the  little 
woman  said  to  herself  as  she  watched 
him  down  the  street.     "  We'll  see  !" 

Captain  Roundabout  was  called  "  the 
punctual  man."     He  prided  himself  on 
his  punctuality.     With  most  men,  this 
quality  is  regarded  as  a  strong  point,  but 
with  our  hero  it  had  become  almost  a 
weakness.     He  ran  a  small  steamer  from 
the  town  of  Crabville  to  a  neighboring 
city,  making  a  round  trip  each  day,  and 
his  boat  always  started  on  the  minute. 
If  he  saw  persons  hurriedly  approach- 
ing when  the  time  was  up,  he  did  not 
wait;  but  the  plank  was  ordered  in  on 
the  second,  and  the  breathless  passengers 
would  often  reach  the  dock  just  as  the 
boat  had  passed  beyond   leaping   dis- 
tance.    By  this  rigid  adherence  to  punc- 
tuality, he  made  many  enemies  and  was 
frequently  the  subject  of  bitter  curses ; 
bat  his  fellow-townsmen  soon  learned 
his  rales  and  governed  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

Captain  Roundabout  had  reached  the 
sober  age  of  thirty-five  before  he  mar- 
ried ;  and  then  he  united  his  lot  with  a 
gay  young  miss  who  had  been  quite  a 
belle  and  something  of  a  coquette.     It 
was  a  mystery  to  his  friends  how  he 
came  to  fancy  Miranda  Vernon  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  surmises  and  proph- 
ecies   of  ndgjfm|aM|e    had    always 
teen  a  fi^^Hjj^Hfcctionate 
Bat  sue^^^^^^BKse  her  husband. 
Those  4HH|^Kh  she  had  given  to 
coqaeri^ranng   her  maidenhood,  she 
now  devoted  to  innocent  pranks  upon 
her  more  sedate  lord ;  and  his  propen- 
sity for  punctuality  was  often  selected 
as  the  target  for  her  wiles. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  Mrs. 
Roundabout  accompanied  the  captain  to 
to  city.    She  had  often  taken  the  trip 


with  him  before  ;  but  this  was  fated  to 
be  a  more  interesting  event  than  any  of 
her  previous  excursions.  Arriving  at 
the  dock,  she  bade  her  husband  "  good- 
by,"  and,  as  was  her  custom,  went  up 
town  to  pass  the  four  hours  which  must 
expire  before  the  boat  would  return,  in 
shopping  and  calling  on  city  friends. 

Just  as  the  steamer's  bell  was  striking 
its  last  stroke,  the  little  woman  appeared 
in  sight,  walking  very  leisurely  towards 
the  dock.  She  might  have  been  on 
board  some  fifteen  minutes  before ;  but 
she  had  been  waiting  in  a  neighboring 
store  so  as  to  make  her  appearance  pre- 
cisely at  the  hour  for  starting.  She  had 
resolved  to  "  see  "  if  her  husband  would 
wait  for  her.  Captain  Roundabout  was 
in  the  pilot-house  at  the  time,  and  must 
have  recognized  her.  Orders  were  given 
to  haul  in  the  piank  and  cast  off  the 
lines.  Mrs.  Roundabout,  with  an  arm* 
ful  of  bundles,  waved  her  parasol  be- 
seechingly and  quickened  her  pace.  But 
her  husband  totally  disregarded  her 
signals;  and  by  the  time  she  had  put 
her  indignant  foot  upon  the  plate  of  the 
dock,  the  boat  was  full  twenty  feet  off, 
the  wheels  beginning  to  move  briskly. 

Mrs.  Roundabout's  first  thought  was 
to  burst  into  tears,  for  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  her  husband  was  so  hard- 
hearted. Her  next  thought  was  to 
halloo  for  him  to  come  back  and  take 
her  on  board.  But  she  quickly  choked 
back  her  emotion,  and  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  deemed  it  useless  to  cry  to 
the  captain  ;  besides,  the  act  would  only 
increase  the  unpleasantness  of  her  posi- 
tion, should  the  passengers  learn  that 
she  was  the  captain's  wife  With  a  toss 
of  her  head  that  Roundabout  did  not 
fail  to  see,  (and  witich  caused  him  to  in- 
voluntarily quail  for  the  moment,)  she 
took  her  eyes  from  the  now  fast-receding 
steamer  to  let  them  fall  square  on  Chris. 
Freeman,  a  gay  bachelor,  who  had  once 
been  the  rival  of  Roundabout  for  her 
hand.  Quick  as  a  flash,  a  plan  for  re- 
venge shot  through  her  mind.  In  the 
days  of  their  courtship,  Chris,  had  often 
excited  Oziel's  jealousy  to  almost  boil- 
ing heat,  and  even  at  this  late  day,  he 
could  not  bear  the  mention  of  Freeman's 
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name,  much  less  could  he  tolerate  his 
society.  Mrs.  Roundabout's  plan  was 
founded  upon  her  husband's  known  an- 
tipathy for  Freeman. 

Freeman  kept  a  livery-stable.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  his  father  had  left  him  a 
large  property  which  he  soon  run  through 
with  fast  living,  when  he  felt  he  must  do 
something  for  a  livelihood ;  and  having 
always  been  a  horse-fancier,  he  chose 
this  as  being  most  in  conformity  with  his 
tastes. 

Mrs.  Roundabout  at  once  resolved  to 
employ  him  to  drive  her  home  by  land. 
So,  in  a  few  hurried  words,  she  gave  the 
smiling  man  to  understand  how  matters 
stood,  and  he  replied, 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Roundabout  Happy 
to  accommodate  you,  Mrs.  Roundabout. 
Will  not  send  one  of  my  men  as  I 
usually  do,  but  will  go  myself.  Be 
ready  in  five  minutes,  and  I  will  guarantee 
to  land  you  at  your  house  before  the  cap- 
tain reaches  his  dock." 

Mrs.  Roundabout's  bundles  all  fell  into 
Freeman's  arms,  as  if  by  magic,  and  a 
walk  of  two  minutes  brought  them  to 
the  office  attached  to  his  livery-stable, 
the  largest  and  best-appointed  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  city.  By  the 
time  she  had  comfortably  seated  herself 
in  a  large  arm-chair,  the  proprietor 
poked  his  smiling  face  through  the  door- 
way and  said, 

"  All  ready,  Mrs.  Roundabout." 

What  a  splendid  equipage  met  her 
gaze  1  It  was  not  one  of  the  common 
vehicles  kept  for  general  hire,  but  a  gay 
little  buggy  which  Freeman  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  his  own  pleasure ;  and  be- 
fore it  stood  a  span  of  the  sleekest  and 
proudest  steed*  to  be  found  in  the  States. 

"  Duroc  will  take  you  to  the  town  of 

F before  the  Queen  of  the  Waves 

reaches  her  dock,  although  she  now  has 
twenty  minutes  the  start,"  exclaimed  the 
stable-keeper,  helping  Mrs.  Roundabout 
into  the  carriage  with  something  of  his 
whilom  gallantry.  What  magic  there 
was  in  that  manly  grasp  of  his  hand  1 
It  carried  her  thoughts  back  to  her  youth- 
ful days,  when  she  used  to  encourage 
Freeman's  attentions,  just  because  he 
always  kept  splendid  horses  and  de- 


lighted to  give  her  frequent  and  pleasant 
drives ;  and  she  coula*  not  help  recalling 
more  than  one  instance  of  how  they  met 
Roundabout  in  the  street  while  on  these 
excursions,  and  how  his  eyes  flashed 
with  jealousy  as  he  gave  them  a  hasty 
glance  in  passing.  What  would  he  say 
now? 

As  they  entered  the  town  they  saw 
the  steamer  in  the  distance  puffing 
steadily  up  the.  channel.  Thus  far  the 
race  had  been  successful. 

"Shall  I  drive  to  the  house,  Ma, 
Roundabout  f  inquired  Freeman,  who 
seemed  to  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  ia 
pronouncing  her  name  at  the  end  of 
every  sentence,  reining  his  horses  into  a 
walk  as  they  reached  Main  street 

"  No ;  I  think  we  had  better  go  la 
the  dock  and  meet  the  captain,"  returned 
the  lady,  with  a  smile  of  prospective 
triumph  in  her  eyes. 

Freeman  looked  as  if  he  had  rather 
not  "  beard  the  lion  in  his  den ;"  bat 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  show  as  muck 
courage  as  a  woman,  he  drove  rapidly  to 
the  river. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  Round- 
about's attention  alter  the  steamer  struck 
the  dock,  was  the  equipage  of  Freeman, 
and  the  next  moment  his  eyes  fell  square 
upon  its  owner,  with  Mrs.  Roundabout 
sitting  cosily  by  his  side,  chatting  gaily. 
Like  a  meteor  his  thoughts  shot  back  to 
certain  scenes  of  the  past,  and  he  for  a 
moment  imagined  that  he  must  be  in  a 
dream.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
soon  forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  and  he 
advanced  to  acknowledge  to  his  wife 
that  for  once  she  had  been  too  smart 
for  him. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Captain  Round- 
about ?"  exclaiina£ibe itiM^  with  much 
obsequiousnessj^^Hjj^^HL  Freeman, 
Captain  RoundaH^^^^HBsntlemen 
both  bowed  stiffly).  ^HHptUe  bU1 
against  you  for  horse-hire.™ 

"  All  right,  I'm  ready  to  pay  it ;  what 
is  the  amount  of  your  demand,  Mr.  Free- 
man ?" 

The  captain  unhesitatingly  passed  the 
stable-keeper  a  five-dollar  bank-note, 
adding,  as  he  proudly  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  Queen  of  the  Wave*, 
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"I'd  rather  pay  three  times  that 
amount  than  delay  my  boat  one  minute 
over  her  advertised  time  of  Bailing." 

Captain  Roundabout  and  his  little 
wife  had  quite  a  lively  discussion  oyer 
their  tea  that  evening,  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  a  compromise  between  them, 
that  he  would  always  wait  his  boat  at 
least  two  minutes  for  her  if  she  would 
never  again  ride  with  that  "  horrid  Free- 


man. 


J,  N.  Thomas. 


INDIFFERENTLY  HONEST, 

HAS  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  dear 
reader,  that  in  all  probability  very 
few  of  us  are  strictly  honest  ?  Of  course 
you  have  never  issued  forged  checks, 
cheated  your  creditors,  or  defrauded  the 
government :  perhaps  because  you  were 
too  firmly  grounded  in  moral  principles— 
perhaps  because  you  never  had  an  op- 
portunity, or  were  not  tempted  by  the 
necessity  of  circumstance.  These  are 
criminal  offenses,  for  which  we  are 
amenable  to  the  law.  But  we  can  be 
dishonest  in  trifles — in  things  little  in 
themselves,  yet  affecting  the  beauty  and 
parity  with  which  our  ideas  of  honesty 
•hould  be  invested.     To  illustrate : 

A  physician  has  just  closed  the  door 
leading  into  the  room  of  the  patient  he 
has  been  daily  visiting.  He  looks  at  his 
watch  and  says  to  himself,  "  It  is  now 
t^t  o'clock.  Poor  fellow  I  he  will  not 
last  until  seven."  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  he  is  met  by  a  young  woman. 
u Doctor,  will  he  live?"  she  asks,  in  a 
whisper,  low  and  trembling  with  sus- 
pense. He  avoids  those  sorrowful,  in- 
quiring eyes,  as  he  answers,  "  Where 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  He  has  a 
strong  const^H^^^hat  is  much  in 
his  favor."^^^^^^Ht  was  the  doc- 
tor hones^^^^^^HHRTeceive  the  fair 
questkm^^^^^HffSerely  put  her  off 
-^&  di<m^Wn  to  distress  her — he 
did  it  from  the  kindest  of  motives,  etc 
That  is  not  a  denial  of  the  charge,  but 
■taply  a  plea  in  extenuation. 

A  lady  is  leaning  over  a  counter,  ex- 
amining some  silks.  "I  prefer  this 
Pattern,"  she  says.  u  How  much  is  it  a 
P*Mn     "Two  dollars,"  answers  the 


merchant.  "  Why,  that  is  strange.  It 
is  as  good  in  quality  and  as  fashionable 
as  this  piece  for  which  you  ask  three 
dollars."  "  That  is  true,  madam.  If 
any  thing,  it  is  better  and  more  fashion- 
able. But,  if  you  were  to  examine  it 
very  closely,  you  would  observe  that  it 
is  slightly  damaged.  I  bought  it  at 
auction,  after  the  fire  in  Third  street. 
Some  dealers  would  not  have  enlightened 
you  in  this  respect  But  1  make  it  a 
point  to  warrant  my  goods  to  be  as  rep- 
resented. I  could  not  think  of  taking 
the  advantage  of  you."  The  lady  is 
pleased,  selects  another  pattern,  pays  for 
it,  and  departs.  Surely  there  was  noth- 
ing wrong  in  that  transaction,  you  re- 
mark. Nor  was  there ;  only  the  merchant 
was  honest  from  policy  when  he  should 
have  been  honest  from  principle.  This 
was  the  train  of  reasoning  that  passed 
through  his  mind:  "Mrs.  K.  is  very 
rich  and  extravagant  This  is  her  first 
visit'  to  my  store.  Her  patronage  is 
worth  a  little  fortune  in  itself.  I  must 
secure  it  This  I  may  be  able  to  do  by 
a  show  of  honesty.  She  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  that  damaged  pattern,  but  I 
shall  tell  her  that  it  is  damaged,"  etc., 
etc.  We  will  merely  add  that  the 
slightly-damaged  pattern  was  sold,  with- 
out any  scruples,  and  at  full  value,  to 
another  party  that  same  afternoon,  while 
the  wealthy  and  extravagant  Mrs.  K.  is 
a  regular  customer  at  the  store  of  the 
crafty  merchant 

Two  ladies  are  standing  at  a  front- 
door. The  one  is  just  departing,  after 
an  afternoon  call.  u  Do  call  soon  again, 
Mrs.  Elles,"  says  the  ,lad£  of  the  house. 
"  Why  do  you  not  drop  in  more  fre- 
quently? Tou  are  getting  so  selfish 
lately."  Soliloquy  heard  in  the  hall, 
after  the  closing  of  the  door :  "  I  am 
glad  the  abominable  thing  has  gone. 
She  has  made  me  squander  a  whole 
afternoon  with  her  idle  gossip,  and  there 
were  so  many  little  things  I  ljad  con- 
templated doing.  I  hope  she  won't  call 
again  for  a  month." 

One  merchant  calls  upon  another: 
"  I  am  short  to-day,  Mr.  Munson ;  can 
you  accommodate  me  with  the  loan  of 
three  thousand  dollars  for  a  short  time  ?" 
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"  The  money  market  is  tightening  up, 
somehow  or  other/'  replies  Mr.  Munson. 
"  A  note  of  my  own  for  ten  thousand 
dollars  matures  at  noon  to-day.'1  This 
was  a  fact ;  but,  after  taking  it  up,  he 
could  have  accommodated  his  friend 
with  three  times  the  amount  he  asked 
for,  without  inconveniencing  himself  for 
a  month.  He  did  not  refuse  his  friend  ; 
he  did  not  say  he  had  not  the  money  to 
spare ;  but  he  purposely  and  adroitly, 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 
conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was 
"  short"  himself,  and  the  borrower  left 
to  seek  the  accommodation  elsewhere. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  A."  says  one 
speculator  to  another.  "  I  almost  closed 
a  bargain  with  Widow  Pearce  for  her 
property.  There  are  but  a  few  dollars' 
difference  between  us,  and  as  she  is  in 
straitened  circumstances,  she  will  prob- 
ably accept  my  offer.  She  asked  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  consider  over  it." 
"  What  do  you  want  with  the  property, 
Mr.  B.?"  asked  the  other.  "Oh,  the 
Turkey ville  Railroad  is  to  run  through 
it.  It  is  the  best  location  for  the  depot, 
and  I  can  clear  five  thousand  dollars  in 
the  next  eighteen  months".  They  sepa- 
rate ;  Mr.  A.  goes  at  once  to  the  widow, 
pays  her  the  price  she  asks,  secures  the 
property  and  the  subsequent  profit  Was 
it  an  honest  transaction?  Did  he  not 
take  the  advantage  of  his  friend,  Mr.  B., 
and  of  the  widow  ? 

The  Editor  answers  a  contributor  with 
— "  Thanks  for  your  little  article.  Sorry 
we  are  compelled  to  decline  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  number  of  contributions 
already  accepted.*  Yet,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  mffltiscript  was  tossed  into  the 
waste- paper %ifcet,  with,  "  What  miser- 
able trash  these  unfledged  writers  do 
bore  one  with  P'  If  it  was  miserable 
trash,  why  did  he  not  say  so?  or,  at 
least,  what  was  the  necessity  of  deceiv- 
ing the  author  by  the  false  impressions  | 


he  would  derive  from  the  words  we  have 
italicized? 

We  might  give  a  number  of  other  in- 
stances.     Does  not  the   lawyer  make 
fictitious  appeals  to  the  jury,  and  take 
advantage  of  every  flaw  and  technicality 
to  shield  his  client  from  the  punishment 
allotted   to   flagrant   violations   of    the 
law  ?     Is  not  the  minister  disposed  to 
look  too  leniently  on  the  transgressions 
of    a  communicant,   because   he   is  a 
nabob,  and  pays  lavishly  towards  the 
salary  of  the  minister  and  the  decora- 
tions of  the  church?     Does   not   the 
politician  properly  word  his   letter  of 
acceptance,  so  that  it  may  mean  much 
or  may  mean  little  ?  be  plain  from  one 
point  of  view  and  unintelligible  from 
another?     Does  not  the  stock-gambler 
essay  to  lower  prices  when  he  wants  to 
buy,  and  to  raise  them  when  he  wants 
to  sell  ?     Does  not  the  lover  chew  car- 
damom seeds,  to  hide  from  his  sweet- 
heart the  knowledge  of  recent  libations? 
Does  she  not,  in  turn,  when  he  calls 
upon  her,  wear  her  blandest  smiles,  and 
appear  to  be  kinder  to  her  mother,  and 
her  younger  brother  and  sisters,  than 
she   really   is?     Does   not   the  young 
maid  sigh  for  long  dresses,  that  6be  may 
look  older,  and  the  old   maid  powder 
and  paint  that  she  may  look  younger? 
Do  we  not  often  acquiesce  in  opinions 
in  diametric  opposition   to   our  own? 
Are  we  not  often  silent,  so  that  we  may 
not  betray  our  ignorance,  or  garrulous, 
so  that  we  may  be  credited  with  more 
wisdom  than  wo  possess  ?      Do  we  not 
pretend  to  have  read  books  we  never 
heard   of?     To  have  visited  places  we 
have  never  seen  ?    To  be  cleverer,  or 
wealthier,  or  better,  than  we  really  are? 
or  guilty  of  4tfBk^B^p  some  form 
or  other?     i^^^^^^Hkme  to  the 
conclusion  thn^^^^^^^kd,  indiffer- 
ently honest,  in  mor^^H^^ftense. 

^jRnmauffer. 
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AMONG  the  pleasant  episodes  in  the  edi- 
tor's life  are  the  new  acquaintances  which 
come  within  his  circle  of  correspondents, 
and  with  whom  he  is  en  rapport,  even  though 
their  forms  and  features  are  unknown.  Many 
disagreeable  persons  obtrude  upon  his  time 
and  patience,  in  various  ways ;  they  pester 
him  with  *'  reasons  for  rejecting  a  poem 
which  was  commended  by  a  circle  of  highly- 
intelligent  friends" — with  complaints  that 
"the  manuscript  story  pronounced  unavail- 
able is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  many  which 
you  accept  and  publish  " — with  advice  and 
remonstrance  upon  our  duty  and  conduct, 
etc. ,  etc.  But,  it  is  part  of  an  editor1  s  school- 
ing to  expect  these  unpleasing  visitations ; 
and  he  is  only  half-initiated  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  craft  who  gets  angry  or  impatient  over 
these  ruffled-feather  correspondents.  The 
cloud  fostered  by  their  anger  or  egotism  soon 
passes  away  before  the  sunlight  of  some  cor- 
respondent who,  pleased  with  our  efforts  to 
please,  writes  to  say  so ;  or  who,  having  re- 
ceived from  us  a  note  of  rejection  of  a  manu- 
script, thanks  us  for  the  suggestions  given, 
and  politely  requests  its  return,  with  prom- 
ises to  try  again ;  or,  as  not  unfrequently  is 
the  case,  a  note  from  some  one  asking  auto- 
rial  advice,  or  giving  personal  experiences, 
and  quite  chattily  entering  our  invisible 
circle. 

While  it  is  quite  impossible  to  write,  in  re- 
turn, answers  to  the  numerous  notes  which, 
like  summer  swallows,  "  float  before  the  case- 
ment," yet  we  are  none  the  less  pleased  to 
receive  and  note  the  notes,  and  to  assign 
their  writers  a  seat  at  the  long  festal-board 
over  which  the  editor  is  presumed  to  preside. 
Borne  most  agreeable  associations  come  from 
unbidden  sources.  An  artist  often  finds  a 
precious  suggestion  or  revelation  in  nature 
when  least  he  eg||i  So,  in  the  steady 
flow  of  corres^^^^^^Hhh  passes  under 
our  eye,  w^^^^^^^^^ml  there,  good 
thoughts,  ^^^^^^^^^Hrlends,  good  in- 
citement^^^^^^^Hrdnty.  Hence,  we 
are  not  a^JPHI^e  to  the  "  unsolicited 
pages  "  of  some  unknown  writer ;  and  should 
deem  it  a  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  their 
occasional  visits  to  our  ever-open  drawer, 
labeled  "  personal" 


A  litebabt  lady  friend,  who  long  since 
passed  away  from  our  6ight  and  correspond- 
ence, comes  back  to  us  on  "  paper  wings," 


all  the  way  from  the  Pacific  coast,  of  which 
she  enthusiastically  writes:  "California  is 
a  delightful  country,  so  full  of  fascination 
that  those  who  have  lived  here  seldom  are 
contented  elsewhere.  You  must  see  it  to  ap- 
preciate it."  And,  thereupon  follows  a  de- 
scription of  its  rare  scenery,  its  inspiriting 
air,  its  freedom  from  the  restraint  of  a 
"  highly-fashionable  M  community — enough 
to  make  one  wish  to  "emigrate"  at  once. 
But,  who  ever  knew  an  editor  who  was  able 
to  gratify  his  tastes  f  The  idea  is  closely  al- 
lied to  the  preposterous !  If  we  are  to  be- 
lieve what  our  good  housewives  say,  none, 
nowadays,  are  able  to  gratify  their  tastes  but 
the  "hired  girls."  What  with  flash-jewel- 
ry and  glass;  with  horse-hair  "waterfalls," 
"rats"  and  twists;  with  napkin-ring  head- 
gear called  bonnets ;  with  cat's-fur  capes 
and  cuffs;  with  extra  "fly-up"  skirts,  and 
"  calves  "  born  of  the  real  muscle — the  helps 
enjoy  a  perpetual  carnival,  and  the  house- 
wives seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  perpetual  an- 
noyance. One  thing  is  certain :  if  the  ' '  good 
old  times"  don't  come  again  soon,  when 
"help"  expects  to  help,  and  earn  what  it 
costs  to  keep  it,  our  wives  and  mothers 
will  have  to  abandon  stylish  houses  and  be- 
come their  own  servants.  How  glad  some 
of  them  would  be  to  "go  to  California  /" 


What  a  strange  mind  was  that  of  Haw- 
thorne! His  wild,  weird  fancy  sometimes 
impresses  us  as  something  supernatural — it 
is  so  ghostly.  In  his  "Note-Books"  are 
found  memoranda  enough  to  set  up  a  race 
of  writers,  with  subjects  and  characters  pre- 
pared at  hand.  Witness  among  others,  these 
passages : 

"  A  task  for  a  subjugated  flan  d— -to  gather 
up  all  the  fallen  autumnal  leajjss  of  a  forest, 
assort  them,  and  affix  each  q»e  to  the  twig 
where  it  originally*grew." 

"  The  conversation  of  the  steeples  of  a 
city,  when  their  bells  are  ringing  on  Sunday 
— Calvinist,  Episcopalian,  Unitarian,  etc." 

"  A  young  girl  inhabits  a  family  graveyard, 
that  being  all  that  remains  of  rich  hereditary 
possessions." 

"  Persons  who  write  about  themselves  and 
their  feelings,  as  Byron  did,  may  be  said  to 
serve  up  their  own  hearts,  <luly  spiced,  and 
with  brain-sauce  out  of  their  own  heads,  as 
a  repast  for  the  public." 

In  the  following,  we  have  the  germ  of  his 
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own  celebrated  romance,  "  Scarlet  Let- 
ter": 

"  The  life  of  a  woman,  who,  by  the  old 
Colony  law,  was  condemned  to  wear  always 
the  letter  A  sewed  on  her  garment,  in  token 
of  her  sin." 

The  republication  of  these  memoranda  is 
an  outrage  upon  the  dead  author's  memory 
for  which  his  friends  can  find  no  excuse  save 
in  that  insatiate  public  curiosity  which  never 
is  so  delighted  as  when  supplied  with  house- 
hold secrets.  These  notes  are  the  mere  ev- 
anescent ephemera  of  the  brain— mere  seed* 
of  thought  or  suggestion,  which  might  or 
might  not  come  to  life  in  a  new  creation.  To 
publish  them  without  any  apparent  reserve, 
as  is  now  being  done,  strikes  us  as  a  piece  of 
.bad  faith  to  a  dead  friend,  for  which  his 
"  literary  executors"  should  be  severely  cen- 
sured.   

"Drunkenness  among  American  Wo- 
men" is  a  theme  which  few  journalists 
care  to  discuss ;  but  the  journal  which  first 
started  the  outrageous  libel— for  such,  %e 
feel  sure,  the  great  mass  of  intelligent,  ob- 
servant persons  will  characterize  the  imputa- 
tions made — again  recurs  to  the  disagreeable 
subject  It  confesses  that  the  article  referred 
to  has  traveled  the  rounds  of  the  press  of 
the  world,  having  been  translated  in  various 
languages,  and  commented  on  in  high  circles 
and  low— thus  confirming  our  worst  fears  re- 
garding the  injurious  effect  of  the  offensive 
publication.  It  then  admits  its  imputations 
to  have  been  too  sweeping  and  general ;  but, 
with  singular  inconsistency,  returns  to 
the  charge,  by  insinuating  that  it  has  ob- 
tained proofs  of  the  truth  of  Its  first  state- 
ment! 

Will  those  "leading  papers"  in  Great 
Britain,  which"  have  made  it  a  peg  (?)  for  ob- 
servations and<£00i$irisonB,"  correct  their 
own  false  imMfttons,  now  that  the  libel  is 
confessed?  qJT.course  not;  and  not  for  a 
generation  will  American  women  be  other- 
wise regarded,  in  Europe,  than  as  addicted 
to  drunkenness — so  great  power  for  evil  has 
a  well-  told  and  plausible  personal  defamation. 
American  papers  which  characterized  the 
original  cause  of  offense  as  it  deserved,  will 
not,  we  think,  be  mollified  by  the  plea  for 
"truth"  now  entered.  "Let  the  truth  be 
made  to  appear ! ' '  says  the  journalist  "  Let 
no  scandal  be  made  to  appear,"  is  [a  purer 
and  wiser  principle  of  journalism,  upon 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  offending 
editor  to  act 


The  success  of  Madame  Ristori,  on  the 
American  stage,  though  due  quite  as  much 
to  the  art  of  good  "  management "  as  to  her 
own  excellence,  is  yet  something  pleasing. 
She  is  a  most  finished  dramatic  artiste. 
Lacking  the  fire  and  force,  and  perhaps  the 
genius  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  she  as  far 
transcends  that  lady  as  four  transcends  two, 
in  the  sustained  quality  and  correct  appre- 
hension of  her  impersonations.  Her  nearest 
parallel,  to  our  thinking,  is  Edwin  Booth, 
whose  Hamlet  is  as  far  removed  from  Forrest's 
conception  of  that  character  as  June  is  dis- 
tant from  December.  Madame  Ristori  vfcu 
and  not  storms  her  way  to  your  attention- 
she  does  not  experiment  after  "  effects,"  but 
by  a  thorough  and  instinctive  assimilation 
■  with  her  character,  lets  the  character  be  its 
own  interpreter.  The  consequence  is,  you 
see  Medea,  Mary  Stuart,  Elizabeth  etc,  in- 
stead of  Ristori— a  confession  at  once  of  her 
consummate  power  as  a  dramatic  imperson- 
ator. That  the  language  of  her  stage  is 
Italian,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  her  popu- 
larity, forbidding  any  thing  like  popular  en- 
thusiasm ;  but,  with  a  copy  of  the  drama  in 
your  hand,  giving  a  parallel  translation  of 
each  line  uttered,  the  auditor  has  no  difficulty 
in  so  apprehending  the  text  as  to  enjoy  the 
representation.  The  success  of  such  actors 
as  Edwin  Booth  and  Madame  Ristori  gives 
us  encouragement  to  hope  that  the  day  of 
Cushman  frenzy  and  Forrest  rant  has  passed. 
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Abt  in  New  York  may  be  regarded  as 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up" — or 
rather,  for  something  to  call  out  the  artist's 
strength.  The  mot\f  seems  to  be  wanting— 
not  the  artists.  For  two  years,  no  percep- 
tible progress  in  local  art  appears  to  have 
been  made  —  the  successes  of  individual 
works  being  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand.  Such  &  flood  of  French  and  Dutch  and 
German  pictures  has  set  in  that  we  do  not 


stand  back,  wait- 

against  the 

So  long  as 

ts  can  be 

liars,  our 

houses 

and  our 


wonder  American 
ing  for  the  gi 
tide.  But,  is 
the  works  of 
had  for  from  two 
men  of  money  are  g< 
with  the  imported  produc 
artists  must  confront  the  opposition  by  op- 
position. All  the  palaver  about  art  not 
being  mercantile,  and  about  the  "  dignity  of 
art,"  is,  we  stoutly  affirm,  but  palaver;  and 
the  artist  who  throws  himself  back  upon 
"  dignity,"  will  find  about  as  poor  reward  m 
the  man  who  writes  tvpertor  4books  thai 
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nobody  reads.  Art  is  just  as  legitimately  mer- 
cantile as  literature — no  more  so,  nor  any 
the  less.  In  both  professions,  of  letters  and 
painting,  excellence  ever  is  a  requisite  to  suc- 
cess ;  but,  even  excellence  of  a  noble  quality 
pines  and  droops  from  any  neglect  to 
u  shove  "  it  in  a  purely  mercantile  way. 

The  Artists*  Fund  Exhibition  (seventh), 
now  open,  contains  very  few  workB  worthy 
of  note.  Those  given  to  the  Fund  are, 
really,  very  ordinary — their  worth  being  pro- 
portioned to  their  size,  in  most  instances — 
the  smallest  being  best  It  is  not  encourag- 
ing for  the  spring  Academy  Exposition ;  nor, 
indeed,  encouraging  for  our  home  art.  This 
is  all  we  car  say  for  it,  and  this  we  say  with 
regret. 

Frigid  as  Labrador !  is  synonymous  with 
thermometer  at  zero,  and  as  much  below  it 
as  a  dress  of  furs  will  permit.  Though  com- 
prised within  the  same  lines  of  latitude 
(50°-fl0°  N.)  as  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
it  is  by  no  means  as  delectable  a  region  for  a 
winter's  residence  as  the  vicinity  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham.  In  fact,  it  is 
rather  an  out-of-doors  locality,  over  which 
the  winds  howl  like  any  thing  but  sirens, 
and  along  whose  coast  the  icebergs  keep  up 
a  grand,  stately  march  like  ghosts  of  ghoul- 
land  going  down  to  a  warmer  climate,  yet 
loth  to  bid  their  favorite  haunts  adieu. 
Gram-land  is  significant  of  something  with 
an  Irish  brogue  to  it— Emerald,  you  know. 
Bat  Lab-ra-dor— bah !  it  is  a  word  as  harsh 
as  a  lee-shore,  and  as  suggestive  of  teeth- 
chattering  aa  chologogue,  only  the  shakes 
are  not  "  intermittent ;"  like  the  Paddy's 
shanty  (never  wantin1  a  door,  for,  be  jabers, 
if*  aU  door  I)  they  are  etmcomUant.  And  yet, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Professor  Hind,  even 
Labrador  has  its  sunny  spots,  its  charming 
nooks,  its  green  pastures  and  verdant  forests 
[see  the  illustrated  paper  in  the  present 


number];  it  has 
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The  success  of  the  Dead  Letter  romance  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  when  the  general 
dullness  in  the  book-trade  is  considered.  A 
fourth  large  edition  of  the  work,  in  its  cheap 


octavo  form,  is  now  issued ;  while  an  entire 
new  edition  (12mo.,  bound  in  muslin,  808 
pages,  with  six  full-page  illustrations,  print- 
ed on  plate  paper— *price,  $1.50  per  copy) 
has  been  prepared  to  answer  to  the  call  for 
a  Library  volume.  Thto  great  success  is  all 
the  more  gratifying  because  the  Dead  Letter 
Is  an  America*  production,  so  wholly  unlike 
the  works  of  "popular'1  English  writers  as 
to  form  a  school  of  its  own ;  and  proving, 
too,  that  onr  own  writers  need  but  the  in- 
centive of  proper  pay  and  proper  considera- 
tion from  publishers  to  become  leaders  in 
literature,  instead  of  followers,  as  they  too 
long  have  been.  Let  a  few  of  our  "  lead- 
ing "  publishing-houses  only  be  just  to  the 
claims  of  our  native  writers,  and  ten  years' 
time  will  see  the  American  element  in 'the 
ascendant  in  the  province  of  romance. 


The  "  Chat  about  Carlotta,"  given  in  this 
number,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  for- 
merly attached  to  one  of  our  Continental 
legations.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  inter- 
est, at  this  time.  The  Mexican  "Empire" 
and  its  evanescent  glory  form  but  a  page  in 
the  troublous  history  of  the  times,  and  that 
Carlotta  1b  insane  with  her  humiliations,  is 
only  a  subject  of  passing  remark.  Poor 
lady !  she  is  not  going  to  a  bed  of  repose,  in 
returning  to  her  Austrian  home.  If  the 
"  signs  of  the  times  "  are  not  most  deceptive, 
even  the  throne  of  the  Hapsburgs,  having 
been  cruelly  humiliated,  is  threatened  with 
overthrow  and  pulverization.  The  flight  of 
the  Pope  from  Rome ;  the  impending  abdi- 
cation of  Isabella,  of  Spain ;  the  results  of 
the  late  German  war— all  point  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  every  Roman  Catholic  reign- 
ing power  in  Europe.  Napoleon,  alone, 
stands  as  a  bulwark  to  sustain  the  waning 
power  of  "the  Church;"  out,  how  long  he 
can  sustain  the  pressure  of  Protestantism 
and  representative  liberty  la  a  question 
which  a  year  probably  will  determine.  Even 
Mb  hope,  in  a  year's  time,  may  rest  in  bow- 
ing to  the  people's  will,'  by  democratizing  his 
own  empire,  and  granting  to  popular  liberty 
what  he  dare  not  withhold — a  free  press,  a 
free  church,  a  free  franchise.  When  he  does 
that,  the  power  of  the  Napoleonic  "  dynasty  " 
has  passed  away  for  ever. 

The  way  tome  things  are  accomplished  in 
Great  Britain  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the 
course  pursued  by  the  well-known  London 
publishers,  Cassell,  Petter  <fe  Galpin,  who 
are  republishing  our  Dead  Letter  in  their 
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"Illustrated  Family  Paper,1 '  but  have  60 
changed  its  local  allusions  as  to  give  it  the  fea- 
turesof  an  original  EngOah  story!  These  pub- 
lishers are  regarded  as  among  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honorable  in  England ;  but  we  can 
not  reconcile  their  proceeding  as  either  cour- 
teous or  excusable.  They  were  at  liberty  to 
"  appropriate  "  the  story,  in  the  absence  of 
any  legal  restraint;  but,  it  is  an  unusual  ex- 
ercise of  the  liberty  of  appropriation  to 
superadd  the  right  to  suppress  altogether  its 
paternity,  and  the  credit  due  alone  to  the 
American  author.  Had  the  Dead  Letter  been 
leas  of  a  success  than  it  has  proven  to  be,  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  owners  of  the  copyright  here  would 
have  borne  the  reputation  of  having  palmed 
off  on  the  public  an  English  romance, 
simply  altered  to  adapt  it  to  this  market— so 
unwilling  must  our  press  have  been  to  be- 
lieve that  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter  A  Galpin 
could  have  been  the  real  transgressors. 


The  following  note  comes  to  us,  too  late 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  writer's 
44  Autobiographic  Notes. "  It  is,  however, 
so  eminently  proper  as  a  prelude  to  the  inter- 
esting series,  that  we  give  it  here : 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Mb.  Editor:  Most  of  persons  like  to  talk 
about  themselves,  unless  conscious  that  they 
have  much  that  ought  to  be  concealed.  Some 
talk  from  common  vanity— parrots  repeating  the 
unending  vapldness  and  dullness  which  sub- 
merge society ;  others  of  a  stronger  make  and 
more  earnest  vitality,  do  so  from  an  intense  de- 
sire of  being  better  understood,  from  a  latent 
sense  of  injustice  done  them,  and  a  consciousness 
that  there  are  in  their  organisation  distinctive 
characteristics,  which  set  them  apart,  as  it  were, 
—features  which  might  serve  as  data  for  ideas 
and  progress ;  experiences  which  should  not  sink 
into  obHvionjfllMfV  of  society  fast  passing 
into  forgetfuhtBfc-.  One  honest  record  of  a  life 
neither  ignobfenimr  unknown  may  be  of  service 
to  the  world.  ' 

Milton  has  designated  ambition  as  the  "  last 
Infirmity  of  noble  mind* ;"  but,  it  is  one  of  a  cast 
of  mind  which  alone  has  any  claim  to  the  results ; 
the  world  cares  little  in  the  long  run  except  for 
those  whose  aims  are  noble.  A  desire  for  ex- 
pression irrespective  of  any  return  has  been 
from  childhood  an  element  of  my  life,  and  at 
an  age  when  I  was  playing  with  dolls,  em- 
broidering samplers,  playing  snowball,  etc., 
at  eight  years  I  commenced  keeping  my 
little  journal  of  events,  thoughts  and  emotions. 
This  naturally  increased  my  native  iutroversive 
tendencies,  and  inclined  me  to  that  egotism  or 
egoism,  which  seems  essential  in  the  Autobiog- 


rapher.  When  I  wrote,  it  certainly  was  because 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  something  to  say ;  when  I  became 
a  public  speaker,  the  prompting  was  of  the  same 
kind— nobody  was  saying  what  was  in  my  mind 
to  ntter.  I  have  never  done  any  thing  because 
others  did ;  so  long  as  others  did  thetr  work  and 
did  it  well,  I  felt  no  disposition  to  compete  or 
interfere  with  them. 

This  habit  of  mjnd,  coupled  with  a  certain 
quietude  of  feeling,  capable  of  deep  enthusiasm 
but  of  little  excitability,  has  created  an  imperson- 
ality, so  to  speak,  by  which  I  talk  of  myself  as  of 
a  third  party.  Being  in  a  habit  of  subjecting 
my  Btates  of  thonght  and  feeling  to  my  lournal, 
I  have  established  a  sort  of  nnsparing  Judgment 
of  myself,  of  whom  I  can  "  speak  roundly,"  at 
Montaigne  says. 

My  experience  has  been  large  in  the  way  of 
literary  companionship  and  correspondence, 
which  I  apprehend  may  impart  an  interest  to 
my  work,  Independent  of  mere  personal  details; 
and  so  I  offer  yon  the  inclosed  extracts  without 
farther  preface.  Yours, 

B.  Oakss  Smith. 
The  Willows,  Patchogxie,  L.  J.f 
Nov.  26ft,  1806. 


The  late  civil  war  in  this  country  did  more 
to  perfect  the  art  of  war,  both  in  materiel 
and  practice,  than  a  hundred  years  of  peace 
could  have  effected.  In  the  item  of  small- 
arms  the  change  from  the  Springfield  smooth- 
bore to  the  "Sharpc"  and  "Mlnie"  rifles 
was  significant  and  effective,  compelling 
a  modification  of  tactics  tantamount  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  system  of  offense  and  de- 
fense. The  repeaters  or  breech-loaders,  in- 
troduced at  the  close  of  the  struggle,  threat- 
ened to  work  a  further  revolution  in  field 
and  fort  operations ;  and  "had  the  war  con- 
tinued another  year  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  single-shot  weapon  would  have  had 
to  give  way  for  the  repeater.  The  cele- 
brated Prussian  "  needle-gun"  was  effective 
simply  from  its  rapidity  of  discharge ;  but 
this  weapon  already  has  had  to  give  way  to 
an*  American  repeater.  A  late  letter  from 
Munich  gives  usjyajsjs^interesting  item: 


the  Swiss  Gov- 

experienced 

engaged  in 

ms  of  im- 

mmittes 

ent  to  hv 


For  three 
eminent  has 
gunsmiths  and 
experimenting 
proved  modern  mu 
has  just  recommended  to 
trodnce  the  American  Winchester  rifle  into  the 
whole  army.  This  is  simply  the  Henry  rifle, 
somewhat  modified  by  Mr.  Chapin.  For  a  long 
time  the  Prussian  needle-gun  was  in  favor,  but 
the  Winchester,  coming  in  last  of  all,  carried  off 
the  palm,  among  not  less  than  160  models  offered. 

The  committee  gives  the  annexed  table  of  their 
experiments  with  the  gun : 
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SHOTS.     RADIUS  OF  VAMBK.      HITS. 

..80 4  inches 80 

..80 8  Inches 80 

..81 10  inches 81 

..40 11^  inches 88 

..40 94  inches 81 


800 

400 

600 

800 

1000 

At  800  paces  41  shots  were  fired  in  four  min- 
utes, twelve  of  them  in  the  last  minute.  There 
Is  a  magazine  in  the  breech  of  the  piece  that  con- 
tains fifteen  cartridges.  After  the  above  41  were 
shot  away,  the  fifteen  in  the  magazine  were  re- 
peatedly  shot  in  the  space  of  41  seconds  I  Swit- 
serland  is  fall  of  the  praises  of  the  gnn. 

And  now  we  have  the  announcement  that 
the  Prussian  Prince,  Adelbert,  created  an 
admiral  in  the  Prussian  army,  is  to  visit  this 
country  in  order  to  study  our  system  of 
naval  gunnery  and  tactics.  The  governments 
of  France  and  England,  we  are  assured  by 
good  authority,  have  had  secret  agents  in 
our  midst  for  some  time,  whose  6ole  object 
was  to  profit  by  the  ingenuity  and  science 
of  our  mechanicians,  builders  and  engineers. 
We,  in  turn,  bore  something  to  learn  from 
our  neighbors  "  over  the  way,"  and  dispatch, 
in  the  person  of  General  Cluseret,  an  agent 
to  examine  the  European  systems  of  field 
•ad  fort  operations,  thus  not  to  be  behind, 
14  by  any  chance,  European  ingenuity  shall 
attain  to  any  proficiency  which  we  lack, 
either  in  discipline,  arms,  or  materiel.  Gen- 
eral Cluseret  is  a  gentleman  of  intelligence, 
of  fine  fame  as  a  soldier,  and  of  indomitable 
industry ;  hence,  we  may  expect  good  re- 
sults from  his  semi-official  mission. 


The  advertisements  which  occasionally 
appear  in  our  journals— of  "A  Wife  Want- 
ed," or  "  Matrimonial,"  or  "  Confidential," 
etc,  etc.— have  not  even  the  merit  of  ori- 
ginality. In  Germany,  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon mode  of  "  securing"  a  wife,  and  a 
wife's  dowry.  Every  respectable  candi- 
date for  a  wife's  position  in  Europe,  is 
expected  to  have  some  "  settlement,"  to 
offer  as  an  inducement  for  the  alliance,  thufe, 
m  nine  cases  outjajaten^a^ing  marriage, 
in  genteel  circkaj^^^^^^Msrcial  trans- 
action. In^^^^^^^^^H  must  be  a 
attrszJ^^^^^^^^^Hem  make  an 
dtfffbk  ma^^^^^^BPTry.  Not  that 
British  ges^^^HHz^br  love,  or  marry 
wholly  fromniercenary  motives;  but  the 
fret  still  remains,  that  they  do  stand  upon 
the  "  settlement"  in  almost  all  cases.  "  In 
Switzerland,"  says  a  correspondent,  uyou 
will  scarcely  find  a  paper,  which  has  not 
more  or  less  advertisements  for  a  wife,  and 
the  favored  maiden  is  never  expected  to  offer 


a  leas  dowry  than  16,000  francs,  and  often 
the  precious  '  lords  of  creation '  ask  as  high 
as  50,000  francs  for  themselves."  A  rather 
unloving  state  of  affairs,  so  far  as  "  yours 
for  life"  is  concerned.  The  same  condition 
of  things  appertains  in  Bavaria  and  Holland, 
where  these  matrimonial  "  transactions"  are 
rather  a  matter  of  course  than  a  subject  of 
remark.  Another  queer  custom  prevails  in 
the  latter  countries,  of  announcing  the  con- 
summation of  negotiations  for  a  wife  in  the 
betrothal,  as,  for  instance,  the  following : 

Betrothed.— August  Wanner,  butcher,  of 
Munich,  to  Catharine  Harder,  backet-maker's 
daughter,  of  the  same ;  Johann  Schneider,  re- 
staurant clerk,  to  Louise  Schoniield,  carpet- 
maker's  widow,  of  Angsburg,"  etc. 

Announcements  of  betrothals,  in  fact,  are 
usual  throughout  all  Germany  and  Prussia. 
Thus,  in  a  late  Prussian  papor,  we  have : 

"  The  betrothal  of  my  daughter,  Anna,  to  Capt 
Hauowitz,  of  His  Majesty's  East  Prussian  Fu- 
eileer  Regiment,  No.  88, 1  have  the  honor  most 
respectfully  to  announce. 

"  Lxeonitz,  Nov.  8. 

"  ANTOINTE  VON  SCHTMONSKY,  nee 
"VON  LANGENAU." 

"  We  Americans"  have  too  much  modesty 
(!)  to  adopt  such  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
our  tender  attachments ;  and  yet,  wc  are  so 
given  to  "  style,"  that,  should  some  leader 
of  fashion  set  the  example,  by  proclaiming 
her  approaching  nuptials,  the  contagion 
might  prove  wide-spread.  Then,  as  an  ac- 
companiment, we  should  make  .public  pro- 
poned proposals ;  as,  for  instance : 

"Mr.  John  Jacob  Delectibus  announces  that 
he  is  going  to  "pay  attentions"  to  Mies  Hebe 
Priscwa  Greenback! bus.  This  notice  is  to  warn 
all  others  not  to  interfere  with  his  rights,"  etc. 

When  that  time  arrives,  wc  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  being  a  married  man, 
for,  being  unmarried,  wfeat  tftQfttble  we  might 
have  to  secure  the  coveted  ptfflpi 


Dickens'  Christmas  Story,  "Mugby  Junc- 
tion," Is  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  reading 
of  the  month.  It  is  the  product— as  was 
his  "Mrs.  Lirriper's  Lodgings" — of  several 
pens,  the  great  novelist  himself  writing  four 
out  of  the  eight  chapters  of  the  "Tale." 
The  enterprise  of  the  publishers  of  Every 
Saturday  gave  them  the  advance  sheets  of 
the  work,  thus  forestalling  those  who  usually 
republish  Dickens1  productions  without  the 
author's  consent  The  system  of  "  advance 
sheets"  has  secured  to  leading  English  writ- 
ers the  benefits  of  sales  in  this  country, 


*  *  • 
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denied  by  the  absence  of  an  international 
copyright  law,  although  It  floes  not  give  to 
author  or  publisher  any  further  right  In  this 
market  than  comes  from  being  the  Brat  to 
issue  the  British  writer's  production. 

Note  to  Contbibutors,— We  hare  on 
hand  a  large  amount  of  matter  In  the  "  on- 
available"  box,  which  we  arc  desirous  of  re- 
turning to  the  authors.  While  it  La  ourcus- 
tom  to  retain  a  rejected  manuscript  for 
orders,  it  Is  not  possible  to  preserve  It  an 
unlimited  time,  the  accumulation  being 
too  great.  To  preserve  many  really  worthy 
productions,  we  have  to  request  all  persons 
having  rejected  contributions  in  onr  hands, 
to  remit  stomps,  and  thus  secure  the  return 
of  their  several  articles.  If  advantage  ia 
taken  of  the  "Author's  Manuscript"  rates 
in  the  malls,  (two  cents  for  every  four 
ounces)  the  amount  of  postage  required  on 
each  remittance  most  be  small.  If  the  un- 
available manuscripts  of  1866  are  not  ordered 
from  our  hands  by  February  1st,  we  shall 
feel  at  liberty  to  commit  them  to  the  dames. 

Contributors  should  particularly  bear  In 
mind  the  absolute  necessity  of  submitting 
to  us  Itffiblt  manuscripts.  Wc  have  neither 
the  time  nor  tbe  patience  to  decipher  blindly- 
written  matter.  Many  a  good  production, 
no  doubt,  is  consigned  to  the  "rejected 
drawer,"  which,  had  it  been  plainly  pnt 
upon  the  paper,  must  have  been  accepted. 

Imperfect  manuscripts  ever  are  an  editor's 
abomination ;  and  to  ask  him  not  Only  to 
read  but  to  correct  "  the  little  errors  of  con- 
struction, punctnaUon,  etc.,"  Is,  he  feels, 
like  adding  Injury  to  Insult.  This,  authors 
may  assume,  is  rather  severe,  but  It  is  well 
for  writers  to  understand  just  how  editors 
<fo  feel  and  act  toward  their  offerings,  that 
they  may  giving  offense,  and 

Incurring  ejection  Of  their  de- 

fective pr 

Many  p  re  unavailable  owing 

to  their  ti  b.    Bearing  in  mind 

the   varie  necessary   to   each 

Issue  of  tbe  magazine,  It  will  be  seen  that 


eight  pages  is  the  avenge  length  of  artides. 
Stories  ought  not,  under  any  stress  of  inci- 
dent or  plot,  to  exceed  twelve  letter-prat  '■ 
pages.  If  this  were  borne  In  mind,  it  would 
frequently  save  ns  the  necessity  of  sarin*; 
"No"  to  what  we  should  have  been  glad  to 

Let  all  writers,  known  or  unknown  to 

Suite,  understand  that  names  with  us  are  noli 
ing,  and  excellence  In  matter  every  thin;. 
An  Idea  prevails  among  those  who  arc  laror- 
Ites  in  certain  circles,  that  they  have  onrtto 
send  In  a  contribution  to  have  it  accepted;    , 
and  among  others  who  have  wou  no  position  j 
as  writers,  tbe  impression  is  that  they  bars   I 
but  poor  chance  of  a  hearing.    Both,  ctr-   ' 
talnly,  are  In  error  bo  far  as  we  ore  concerned. 
Contributions  ore  jndged  solely  by  their  real 
merit,  (correctness  and  clearness   of  manu- 
script being  Implied,  In  all  cases);  no  pref- 
erences are  shown ;  all  are  placed  upon  a    . 
equality   of  editorial  consideration,   which    I 
should  stimulate  the  known  and   the  ns-   I 
known  alike  to  care  and  a  studious  regsattl 
even  for   the   minor  excellences   of  goor  I 
chlrograpby,  correct  punctuation,  sod  pre-    ■ 
clslon  of  expression. 

Of  poetry  wo  have  even  more  than  enough 
— as,  Indeed,  what  magazine  has  not  1  Oar 
needs  in  this  department  are  small;  henct, 
writers  of  rhymes  and  rhythm  most  not  be 
disappointed  at  repeated  rejections.  We 
would  not  have  them,  however,  discontinue 
to  favor  ns  with  their  efforts,  since,  after  ail, 
It  is  from  the  moss  received  that  we  selecl 
what  seems  best,  giving  all  a  (air  reading 
and  consideration. 

In  remitting  manuscripts,  care  should  be 
taken  fully  to  prepay  the  postage.  If  au- 
thors wish  to  avail  themselves  of  book-nla 
(twocents  for  every  four  ounces),  they  must 
be  careful  to  direct  their  inclosures  net  to 
the  Editor  of  Beadle.' 3  Monthly,  bat 
simply  to  Beadle's  Monthly  ;  and,  also,  to 
supcrscrib  :  wrapper, 

the  word,  "      Other- 

wise, full  txactcd  at 

the  office 
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FEBRUARY,  1867. 


THE   GENIE. 


*nf  HO  has  pot  beard  the  story 
II    (By  gftem  »rlncesa  told) 

Up  from  the  ball  arose. 

And  grew  an  awful  Bhnpe,  whereat 

Of  (he  aWfis  fortius*  tlint  befell 

The  fisher's  lire-blood  froze. 

The  ■Kpoorand  old, 

Prom  ovMKose  tipi,  upon  the  sand, 

8ueh  is  the  Aran  flible 

A  globe  of  copper  rolled  ? 

That  cbarm'd  our  childhood'!  ear ; 

Bnt  to  a  real  history 

The  Usher  loosed  the  charmed  seal, 

Now  list,  end  you  shall  hear 

f  Tis  thus  the  legend  goes.) 

The  deeper  meaning  darkly  hid 

Anil  straight  a  cloud  of  vapor 

Beneath  this  tale  of  fear. 

wording  to  Act  of  Crnignmr,  In  the  year  l-'67.  bj  B**»li  iitd  O.vpukt,  In  the  Clcr 
Offlu  of  the  Dlrtrici  Conrt  Tor  the  Southern  IMtiffrt  »f  New  Tjrk. 
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It  was  no  ancient  fisherman 

Who  found  this  wondrous  prize, 

But  a  pale,  high-browed  student, 
With  bright  and  earnest  eyes. 

Who  sought,  for  noble  ends,  the  heart 
Of  Nature's  mysteries. 

Above  the  flames  he  set  a  globe 
Well  wrought  of  copper  sheet, 

And  straight  a  cloud  of  vapor 
Rose  up  with  fervent  heat ; 

The  student  saw  the  spirit  there, 
And  knew  his  charm  complete. 

He  called  to  him  his  townsmen, 
His  work  of  power  to  view  : 

"  Behold  !  this  Genie  of  the  Globe, 
I  give  him  now  to  you ; 

So  test  his  strength,  and  prove  his  skill, 
And  learn  what  he  can  do." 

The  summer's  heat  had  parched  the  plains, 

The  river's  bed  lay  bare, 
And  o'er  it  three-score  ponderous  wheels 

Hung  idle  in  the  air, 
And  thirty  thousand  spindles 

Stood  dumb  and  useless  there. 

They  brought  the  Genie  thither, 

And  thrust  him  underground  ;  'i 

He  pulled  at  three-score  welded  bands 
That  to  his  limbs  were  bound  ; 

Oh,  how  the  workmen  laughed  with  joy 
To  see  the  wheels  go  round  ! 

Next,  to  an  iron  chariot 

They  bound  the  wondrous  sprite  ; 
Behind  it  twenty  massive  wains 

Were  linked  with  grapplings  tight, 
All  heaped  with  coal,  and  lime,  and  ore, 

Be  sure  they  were  not  light  1 

Forth  sped  the  restless  Genie, 

On  wings  of  fire  he  flew ; 
Through  mountains,  over  rivers, 

Right  on,  his  load  he  drew  ; 
In  vain  the  eagle  toiled  above 

To  keep  the  train  in  view. 


Last,  in  a  ship's  dark  bosom 
They  chained  the  spirit  down, 

With  precious  bales  and  golden  corn, 
Swart  coal,  and  metal  brown, 

And  men,  and  dames,  and  children,— 
It  was  a  floating  town. 

Unwearied  wrought  the  Genie, 
With  clash,  and  pant,  and  roar ; 

Across  the  stormy  ocean, 

A  thousand  leagues  and  more, 

Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide, 
That  stately  ship  he  bore. 

Then  spake  unto  his  townsmen 
That  student  grave  and  kind : 

"  Henceforth  the  spirit  is  your  slave ; 
But  bear  my  words  in*  mind, 

The  God  who  gave  this  wondrous  strength 
Hath  made  the  Genie  blind." 

"  Yet  docile  in  his  blindness, 

And  tractable  as  strong, 
A  child  may  turn  and  guide  him — 

Woe,  if  ye  guide  him  wrong ! 
Therefore,  be  wise  and  watchful, 

That  he  may  serve  you  long ; 

"  Lest,  pent  beneath  the  toiling  mill, 

He  rend  the  solid  roof, 
Or,  harnessed  to  the  flying  car, 

He  hurl  it  far  aloof; 
Nor  iron  walla,  nor  ribs  of  oak, 

Against  his  wrath  be  proof! 

"  But  tend  him  well,  and  blessed  change 
Shall  by  his  power  be  wrought  : 

The  comforts  of  the  palace 

To  the  humblest  hearths  be  brought ; 

Soft  raiment  for  the  body, 

Rare  treasures  for  the  thought 

"  And  though  to  some  his  dealings 

At  first  may  seem  unkind, 
Yet,  in  the  lapse  of  teaching  years, 

This  truth  all  men  shall  find :  ■ 
Whatever  aids  the  body's  toil 

Enfranchises  the  mind." 


V 


i. 


3fc 


^ 


A  GOOD  old  colored  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance once  described  the  rat- 
tlesnake to  me  In  the   following   man- 

"  I  tell  ye,  gar,  tha'r  nasty,  squirm  in', 
wrigglin'  things,  that  snaps  tliar  tails  at 
ye,  and  slings  ye  with  thar  pisenouB 
tongue,  and  then  they  wraps  thar 
erawlin',  stickeiy  bodies  around ytr  neck, 
and  chokes  ye  to  death,  and  the  big  ones 
■wallows  ye  whole,  which  most  of  'em 

I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing this  statement ;  but,  during  a  recent 
summer  excursion,  my  companion  and 
myself  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  in- 
to an  undoubted  rattlesnake  region,  and 
we  made  it  a  point  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  or  these  most  widely-diffused 
and  moat  dangerous  of  our  North  Amer- 
ican reptiles.  Many  were  the  dread 
stories  told  us  by  the  good  citizens  of 
the  little  country  town. 

"  Tea,  sir,"  said  old  Mr.  Cyrus  Wilkes, 
•s,  after  dinner,  we  sat  before  the  tavern 


with  01 


pipes. 


"  the  woods  around  here 


•re  (nil  of  'em,  'specially  down 
pines  near  the  creek.  I  haven't  been 
there  lately,  myself;  but  the  boya  tell 
me  they're  as  plenty  aa  ever  they  was, 
If  you  want  to  see  a  rattlesnake,  Just 


go  down  there  some  warm  day,  after  a 
rain,  and  you'll  be  like  to  see  one,  colled 
up  in  the  path,  or  some  other  open  place 
where  the  sun  shines,  fur  they're  great 
on  Bunnin'  'emselves.  If  you  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
'em,  for  the  only  danger  is  in  stepping 
too  near  one  that  is  aaiied — asleep  or 
basking  In  the  sun.  If  they  are  awake, 
and  see  or  bear  you  before  you  come 
nigh  'em,  they  will  try  and  get  out  of 
the  way,  for  they  are  not  inclined  to  fight 
If  they  can  help  iL  They  will  never 
come  after  you.  It  Is  the  Bleeping  snakes 
that  a  man  aught  to  took  out  for.  If 
you  tread  on  one  of  'em,  or  near  it, 
as  soon  as  he  wakes,  ho  strikes,  like  a 
flash  P* 

"  What  I    strike    without    rattling  V 
cried  I. 

"  No,  he  rattles  and  strikes,  both  at 
the  same  time.  You  see,  the  snake  rat- 
tles when  he  sees  you,  and  strikes  as  * 
soon  aa  he  has  a  chauce.  If  you  are 
within  reach  when  he  wakes,  lie  strikes 
and  rattles  at  the  same  moment.  But, 
if  he  sees  or  bears  you  before  you  get 
nearhlm,  he  commences  his  rattling,  and 
you  are  all  right.  It's  these  sudden 
meetings  that  make  the  wtfcds  so.  tick- 
lish."     x 
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"The  horrid  ■wretches  I"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  do  you  know  that  I  felt  but  little 
fearj  in  regard  to  rattlesnakes,  because 
I  thought  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  warning  they  atway*  gave, 
and  so  keep  out  of  their  reach  r" 

"  Ob,  yes,"  said  he,  "  that's  the  way 
with  a  good  many  people.  I  have 
knowed  folks  who  thought  a  snake  would 
always  rattle  three  limes  before  he  bit 
you.  One!  two!  three  1  Jlre !  Or, 
'  one  for  an  offer,  two  for  a  show  \  three 
to  make  ready,  and  four  to  go '.'  Ha, 
ha  1  These  kind  of  people  don't  know 
the  critters.  I've  lived  among  'em  for 
sixty  years,  and  undersland  'em  pretty 
well.     I  bad  a  brother  bitten  by  one." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !"  said  I ;  "  that  wu  sad. 
Did  lie  leave  a  family  f 

"  Yes,  lie  left  his  family  up  at  the 
house  when  he  went  into  the  woods  to 
cut  Are-wood — that's  the  way  he  was 

"  How  can  people  live  in  such  a 
country  ?"  I  exclaimed.  "  And  his 
widow — I  suppose  she  moved  away  f 

"  His  widow  1"  cried  old  Cyrus.  "  He 
didn't  die." 

"  He  didn't  t  "Why,  I  thought  the 
bite  always  was  fatal,  in  a  few  hours. 
Every  work  on  natural  history,  that  I 
have  read,  slates  that.     Only  recently,  I 


read  an  anecdote  of  a  physician  who 
was  exhibiting  a  caged  rattlesnake  to 
some  friends,  and,  Incautiously  venturing 
his  hand  too  near  it,  received  a  bite,  and, 
although  eriery  precaution  was  taken,  he 
died  in  a  few  hours." 

"  Well,  there  was  no  whisky  in  them 
parts,  I  reckon.  For,  if  there  lind  been, 
I'd  'u  thought  he'd  had  sense  enough  to 
have  got  himself  drunk." 

"  Would  getting  drunk  have  cored 
hini  r" 

"  Well,  not  exactly ;  but,  he  wouldn't 
have  died  if  he  had  taken  whisky 
enough,  right  after  he  was  bitten.  Some- 
times, however,  you  can't  take  enough, 
and  it's  no  good  if  you  don't  get  drunk. 
A  good  many  persons  have  been  bitten 
in  the  country  about  here;  but  I  never 
heard  of  a  single  death  from  a  rattle- 
snake's bite.  Our  rule,  if  a  man  is 
struck  by  a  snake,  is,  to  make  him  dead-  . 
drunk  the  first  tiling.  But,  you'd  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  whisky  it  some- 
times takes  to  make  a  man  drank  at 
such  a  time  I  I've  seen  'em  take  a  quart,  . 
and  be  as  sober  aa  n  judge.  It's  the  ex- 
citement that  acts  agin  the  Hqnor,  I  expect 
Sometimes  a  fellow  can't  hold  enough  la 
upset  him,  and  then  he's  a  goner.  That 
might  have  been  the  cneewiih  your  doc- 
tor.     If  a  man  gets  drunk,  however,  he's 


Ktfe— that  is,  ho  won't  die  ;  but  he's  not 
cured.  Sometime*  people  are  sick  a 
good  while,  after  a  bite,  and  I  don't 
think  a  man  is  ercr  quite  himself  again, 
after  having  had  rattlesnake  poison  in 
his  veins.  Sometimes  folks  have  returns 
of  the  sickness  every  year  or  so,  and 
the  ana,  or  leg,  or  whatever  part  of  you 
is  bitten,  often  turns  mottled,  green  and 
yeller,  just  like  the  snake." 

"  Horror  f  said  L  "  But,  tell  mo 
about  your  brother." 

"  Well,  he  was  chopping  away,  and 
directly  he  put  his  band  under  a  log  to 
torn  it  over,  and  just  then  something 
pricked  his  hand.  He  thought  it  was  a 
thorn  or  brier,  and  kept  on  moving  (lie 
liig,  when  he  got  another  prick.  This 
time  he  jerked  back  his  band,  tumbled 
over  the  log,  and  under  it  was  a  big 
rattlesnake.  He  killed  the  snake,  went 
home,  took  as  much  whisky  as  lie  could 
wallow,  and  was  sick  for  some  weeks, 
Hit  arm   turned   all    the   colors   of  a 

"  That  snake,  then,  didn'  t  rattle  at  all  T" 
nidi 

"  Yes,  after  the  log  was  rolled  off  of 
him — not  before.  They'll  do  that  way 
sometimes.  There,  you  see,  was  a  case 
There  a  man  was  bitten  twice,  and  yet 
pulled  through." 

"  Just  so ;  but  one  must  be  able  to 
Hand  a  good  deal  of  whisky  if  lie  hopes 
for  cure  by  your  method.  To  some 
persons  the  cure  would  be  nearly  as  fatal 
»»  the  disease." 

"Ku,m>/  Good  whisky  won't  kill  a 
man.  There's  where  you  make  a  mis- 
lake." 

Perceiving  that  Ihc  old  gentleman  was 
i  little  touchy  as  to  Ihc  deadly  properties 
of  one  of  the  principal  productions  of 
that  region,  I  refmined  from  pushing 
the  subject,  but  asked  bim  if  he  was 
sure  that  rattlesnakes  never  chased  any 

"  There's  no  doubt  about  it — they 
never  do.  There's  no  danger  from  a 
snake  without  he's  coiUd.  They  never 
strike  hut  from  a  coil.  Should  you  see 
one  moving  over  the  ground,  just  lake  a 
Stickand  kill  it.  Tliey  are  slow  critters, 
and  a  stroke  across  the  back  will  cripple 
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'em.  As  long  as  they  are  stretched  out 
there  is  no  danger;  but,  should  one  sud- 
denly coil,  you  had  belter  not  go  ton 
near  him.  They  can  generally  strike 
nearly  their  full  length." 


Just  then,  Captain  Gnvndge  came  Up 
the  street,  and,  tilling  his  pipe,  sat  down 
by  us.  The  captain  was  a  hunting-man, 
knew  all  the  woods  around,  and,  In  his 
many  excursions,  had  killed  numbers  of 
rattlesnakes. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  snakes,"  said  be, 
"  you've  come  to  the  right  place.  I  could 
take  you  to  a  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
here,  where  you  would  see  them  lying 
around  In  the  sun,  all  over  the  ground, 
and  hardly  room  to  slip  between  'em. 
We  call  the  place  'Rattlesnake  Den." 
There  are  great  rocks  out  there,  and  the 
things  creep  between  'em ;  but  they 
generally  come  out  when  the  sun  shines. 
I  was  once  bunting  near  there,  and  had 
to  go  through  a  sort  of  passage-way  be- 
tween the  rocks.  This  was  about  two 
feet  wide,  and  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
long,  and  the  walls  on  each  side  were  at 
least  ten  feet  high.  Just  as  I  entered  it, 
I  heard  a  sudden  whiz — rattle — rip  I  as 
if  a  couple  of  dozen  of  old  spinning- 
wheels  had  all  broke  loose  at  once,  and 
were  going  around  as  hard  us  thoy 
could.  -  I  stopped  quick  enough,  and 
right  in  front  of  me,  not  two  yards  off, 
was  a  regular  hall  of  Bnftkes,  more  than 
a  foot  thick  {that  is,  the  ball  was),  and 
their  heads  and  tails  sticking  out  in  every 
direction — all  shooting  out  their  tongues 
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and  rattling  at  once.  I  tell  you,  sir,  it 
made  my  hair  stand  up,  and  I  backed 
out  of  that  in  short  order." 

"  No  more  than  you  bad  oughter," 
said  Cyrus  Wilkes.  "  If  you  had  put 
your  foot  in  that  mess,  you'd  have  been 
a  sober  man  for  the  rest  of  your  short 
life.  All  the  whisky  in  the  country 
wouldn't  have  made  you  drunk." 

"Don't  suppose  it  would;  but,  did 
you  ever  see  a  real  yellow  rattlesnake, 
Cyrus  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  one  or  two,  but  they're 
scarce.  Sam  Cop  way  had  one,  in  a  box, 
that  was  splendid.  It  sparkled  like 
gold." 

44  Well,  the  common  ones  do  that," 
said  the  captain.  u  I  remember,  one 
morning,  seeing  one  cross  the  road  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  my  horse.  I  never 
saw  any  thing  of  the  snake  kind  so 
handsome.  It  was  yellow,  black  and 
silvery  on  the  back,  and  golden  under- 
neath and  on  the  flanks,  and  I  tell  you 
it  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  sun  as  it 
slid  across  the  road  I" 

"What  is  their  general  color?"  I 
asked. 

"Well,  they're  mostly  a  yellowish 
brown  on  the  back,  with  black  stripes. 
Their  bellies  are  yellow.  Sometimes 
they  are  handsomely  marked.  They  get 
almost  black  toward  the  tail.  Some  are 
nearly  quite  black,  and  these  I  believe 
to  be  the  males ;  at  any  rate,  they  are 
larger  and  fiercer  than  the  others,  and 
some  of  them  are  five  and  six  feet  long. 
Generally,  a  rattlesnake  isn't  more  than 
four  feet'." 

44  How  about  the  rattles  ?"  I  asked. 
"  When  do  they  get  their  first  one?" 

44  Well,  that's  a  p'int  in  dispute,"  said 
old  Cyrus.  44  Some  say,  at  one  year  old, 
and  others  at  three.  Chalkley  Burke  says 
it's  three  years,  and  Chalkley  has  seen 
more  snakes  in  his  time  than  any  man 
in  the  country.  I  never  saw  a  snake 
with  more  than  fourteen  rattles,  but  they 
grow  older  than  that." 

Here  our  conversation  was  broken  off 
by  the  arrival  of  a  fourth  party,  who 
struck  in  with  some  foftible  remark 
about  the  elections,  which,  instantly 
exciting  the  interest  of   my   compan- 


ions, the  rattlesnake  discussion  was  drop- 
ped. 

This  conversation  still  further  increased 
my  desire  to  see  a  live  rattlesnake,  and 
wherever  we  wandered,  both  caution  and 
curiosity  kept  my  eyes  wide  open. 

I  gave  my  most  careful  attention  to 
damp,  dark  recesses  in  rocks ;  to  open, 
sunny  spots;  to  high  and  dry  clefts 
where  they  might  be  coiled  away  in 
comfort,  and  to  damp,  wet  spots  where 
they  would  go  to  seek  a  meal.  When 
I  sat  on  the  green  bank  of  the  creek  and 
fishedi  I  peered  around  in  the  grass  so 
intensely,  that  sometimes  I  didn't  per- 
ceive, for  a  minute  or  two,  that  my  cork 
was  bobbing  up  and  down  as  fast  as 
some  poor,  unfortunate  chub  could  make 
it  go.  And  when  we  took  our  almost 
daily  walk  in  the  woods,  it  was  lids 
who  got  all  the  blackberries,  huckleber- 
ries and  wild  gooseberries ;  for,  as  I 
walked  in  front,  with  a  big  stick,  I  had 
no  eyes  for  any  thing  but  a  bright,  glid- 
ing apparition ;  and  no  ear  for  aught  bat 
a  miniature  watchman's  rattle. 

But  fortune  did  not  favor  me.  I  never 
saw  any  thing  but.  an  occasional  garter- 
snake,  which,  possessing  thrice  the  agil- 
ity of  its  venomous  relatives,  gave  me 
but  short  opportunity  of  observation. 

Coming  home,  one  warm  morning, 
from  a  walk,  we  were  met  by  the  cap- 
tain. 

44  Chalkley  Burke,"  said  he,  "  has  got 
a  live  rattlesnake.  He  caught  it  yester- 
day. You  had  better  go  down  and  take 
a  look  at  it,  as  you're  so  anxious  about 
the  varmints." 

So,  after  dinner,  Tids  and  I,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain,  went  down  to 
Chalkley's. 

The  ordinary  entrance  to  Mr.  Burke's 
house  was  in  the  back  buildings,  and  we 
made  a  half-circuit  of  the  house  be- 
fore reaching  the  back  porch.  While 
we  were  walking  around,  I  remarked 
that  that  family  were  not  behind  the 
age,  for  I  heard  a  sewing-machine  going 
gayly  within.  Reaching  the  back  porch, 
I  found  a  rattlesnake  going  gayly,  and 
not  a  sewing  machine.  There  he  was, 
coiled  up  on  a  bench  on  the  porch,  at 
perfect  liberty,  and   rattling  away  at 


steadily  as  if  1ub  mil  bad  been  moved 
by  machinery.  Inside  the  bouse,  and 
about  aii  feet  from  the  snake,  was  a 
young  woman,  quietly  engaged  in  iron- 
ing. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "things  look* very 
sociable  here." 

Bunding  on  tbe  steps  of  tbe  porch, 
we  viewed  his  snakeslrip.  As  I  said,  it 
was  coiled  on  the  bench,  a  thick,  heavy 
snake,  light  brown,  with  black,  trans- 
verse markings  and  a  nearly  black  tail. 
Its  head  was  raised  above  Its  oil,  and 
tts  sharp  little  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us. 
Tbe  end  of  its  tail,  terminating  in  tbe 
rallies,  was  stuck  up  straight  from  tbe 
middle  of  the  coil.  It  bad  Ave  rattles, 
and  was  therefore  considered  by  its 
owner  to  be  seven  years  old.  It  did 
not  attempt  to  move  until  disturbed  by 
a  long  stick,  and  then  it  slowly  uncoiled 
itself  and  glided  beautifully  along  the 
bench,  until  it  reached  the  end,  and 
reaching  Tar  over  the  edge,  it  lifted  and 
dropped  its  head  and  half  its  body,  in 
a  succession  of  graceful  movements,  and 
ever  in  symmetrical  curves.  It  did  not 
come  down  on  tbe  floor;  but,  recoiling 
itself,  rested  again  on  tbe  bench,  with  its 
eyes  fixed  upon  us  as  before.     During 


all  these  movements,  and  as  long  as  we 
staid,  its  rattle  never  ceased  Bounding  the 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  it  ?"  said  I  to 
the  young  woman,  who  now  stood  by  us 
on  tbe  porch. 

"Ob,  no,"  said  she;  "its  fangs   are 

This  announcement  gave  us  new 
courage,  and  approaching  nearer,  wc  ex- 
amined tbe  creature  more  closely.  Ap- 
parently aware  of  Its  unarmed  condition, 
it  made  no  attempt  to  strike,  but  kept 
its  eyes  fixed  on  us,  and  its  rattle  going. 

Its  head  was  flattened,  and  shaped 
much  like  an  Indian  arrow-head,  and 
the  neck,  for  some  six  or  seven  indies, 
was  comparatively  slender.  The  great- 
est thickness  of  the  snake  was  about  two 
inches,  and  Its  length  four  feet. 

Directly  came  Chalklcy  himself— a 
tall,  well-made  man,  looking  more  like 
my  beau  ideal  of  a  hunter  than  any  one 
I  ever  had  seen. 

He  was  a  great  woodsman,  but  to  his 
success  with  rattlesnakes  he  owed  the 
celebrity  he  enjoyed  among  the  towns- 
people. I  had  frequently  heard  of  the 
box  of  six  or  seven  tremendous  snakes, 
captured  by  himself,  tbat  he  had  kept  for 
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a  long  time  in  bis  house.  Be  briefly 
described  tbe  manner  of  the  capture  of 
the  present  specimen. 

Be  was  going  through  the  woods  the 
morning  before,  gun  on  shoulder,  when 
he  saw  three  rattlesnakes  a  short  dis- 
tance before  him.  Two  of  them  lie 
shot,  but  ub  the  third  did  not  seem  very 
anxious  to  get  away,  he  thought  be 
would  take  it  alive,  especially  as  be  bad 
not  bad  a  snake  at  borne  for  a  long 
time.  Bo  be  cut  a  long  stick,  notched 
It  at  the  upper  end,  and  pinned  tbe  rep- 
tile's head  to  tbu  ground.  Then,  stoop- 
ing down,  be  took  its  Rings  out  with  bis 
pocket-knife,  and,  having  completed  this 
feat  of  dentistry  to  hia  satisfaction,  he 
nn  scot  died  bis  snake,  picked  it  up, 
pocketed  it  and  brought  it  home. 

Tbe  method  lie  hail  taken  to  relieve  it 
of  its  fangs  was  not  the  common  one. 
Generally,  a  leather  strop  la  presented 
to  the  snake,  which  (after  having  been 
sufficiently  enraged),  strikes  at  it,  and 
fastens  therein  his  lungs.  A  jerk  then 
brings  them  both  out. 

Henceforth,  as  before,  all  my  researches 
among  the  rocks,  the  woods,  and  drear 
and  solemn  places,  were  in  vain.  This, 
of  course,  was  owing  to  chance,  for  I 
was  frequently  in  the  same  woods  where 
Burke,  a  short  lime  before,  had  met  three 


at  once,  and  I  went  with  a  pic-nic  to  a 
spot  where,  but  a  wLeek  or  so  before,  an 
enormous  fellow  had  been  killed.  Had 
I  chosen  to  have  visited  "  Rattlesnakes' 
Den,"  their  grand  rendezvous,  from 
which  they  occasionally  issued  in  select 
parties  of  pleasure,  I  might  have  seen 
hundreds  of  them  at  once.  But,  this 
would  have  been  an  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  Few,  but  some 
during  hunters,  ever  had  visited  ibis 
spot,  where,  in  a  dreary  solitude,  all  their 
own,  these  snakes  lived  in  writhing  har- 
mony, and  in  numbers,  if  ^ve  are  to 
believe  the  hunters,  like  bees  in  a 
hive,  or  flies  in  an  empty  sugar  hogs- 

Chalklcy  Burke's  "  pardner,"  a  Get- 
man,  who  used  to  hunt  with  him,  told 
me  that  they  bad  gone  once  to  this  den, 
and,  standing  on  a  smalt  nick  about 
four  feet  square,  bad  shot  thirty  snaked 
without  moving  from  the  spot.  Not 
wishing  to  waste  any  more  powder,  they 
then,  with  forked  sticks,  look  seven  or 
eight  of  them  alive.  After  scotching 
them,  a  slip-knot  was  passed  over  tbe 
tail  and  up  the  body,  and  tightened 
around  the  neck.  The  snake  was  then 
tied,  to  a  long  pole,  and  the  scotch-stick 
removed  This  operation  having  beta 
performed  on  each  of  (be  subjects,  the 


pole  was  carried  home  between  the  two 
men. 

The  country  boys  catch  the  snakes 
and  cany  them  off  in  homely  baskets 
that  they  make  by  taking  a  cylindrical 
section  of  hark,  about  a  foot  long  and 
sis  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  from  a 
young  tree,  and  tying  the  split  edges  to- 
•  getuer  by  withes.  The  top  and  bottom 
of  the  basket  are  made  by  inserting 
small  sticks  transversely  through  the 
bark.  A  stoat  stick  through  the  sides, 
near  the  top,  serves  aa  a  handle,  and  thus 
the  young  urchins  cany  their  life  In  their 
bands,  as  they  come  home  from  buckle- 
benying. 


Failing,  then,  to  see  and  catch  a  rattle- 
snake for  myself,  I  went  one  day  and 
bought  the  one  owned  by  Mr.  Burke.  I 
hod  a  box  fitted  with  a  pane  of  gloss, 
and  when  his  snakeshlp  wus  securely 
placed  therein,  I  proudly  bore  him  away. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised,  on  reach- 
ing the  tavern  where  we  boarded,  at  the 
interest  exhibited  in  the  snake,  for,  in  a 
country  where  there  were  so  many  of 
these  reptiles,  I  had  supposed  that  folks 
were  somewhat  used  to  them. 

But,  it  did  not  so  prove.  During  the 
few  weeks  that  we  remained  in  the 
town,  dozens  of  persona  came  to  sec 
"  the  snake,"  and  I  became,  in  lime,  quite 
an  accomplished  showman.  Soon  after 
I  had  brought  it  to  the  house,  my  landlord 
took  occasion  to  incidentally  inquire  bow 
much  longer  I  was  going  to  stiiy  there. 
I  think  be  was  a  little  weak  in  his  knees 
on  the  subject — he  wasn't  buto  about 
there  being  but  two  fangs.     "  Tail  off 
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behind  the  cars,"  was  his  recommended 
safeguard.  I  am  sure  I  fell  in  bis  esti- 
mation from  the  lime  I  brought  the 
snake  to  the  "  Buttermilk  House,"  Pew, 
however,  except  him,  were  really  afraid 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  excite  an  especial 
interest  in  some  persons,  and  they  were 
nearly  always  the  youngest  and  prettiest 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  smallest  and  quiet- 
est of  the  babies.  The  youngsters  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  putting  their 
little  fists  through  the  glass,  in  their 
eagerness  to  grasp  the  pretty  thing,  so 
wonderfully  pleased  were  they  with  its 
rattle,  and  tickled  with  its  straw-colored 

Among  the  ladies,  the  beautiful  Mrs. 

G ,  generally  so  quiet  and  reserved, 

broke  Into  excited  animation  over  the 
snake.  It  was  "  Awful,  horrid  1"  she 
said.  "  Look  how  It  crawls !  Isn't  it 
dreadfbl  f  And  such  beautiful  colors  1 
I  can  not  bear  the  sight  of  it  I"  And 
yet  she  never  left  the  side  of  the  box, 
nor  took  her  eyes  from  the  snake,  as 
long  as  I  let  it  remain  in  the  room  where 
she  was.  To  bring  the  snnke-box  into 
the  parlor  (and  it  was  often  called  for), 
was  to  gather  round  it  all  the  ladies.  I 
can  not  forget  with  what  activity  our 
good  and  well -developed  landlady  sprung 
tip  the  cellar-stairs,  one  day,  when  she 
hoard  a  sudden  **  Whlr-r-r-r"  among 
some  cans  behind  her.  In  fancy's  eye 
she  beheld  the  venomous  serpent  plung- 
ing after  her;  but  a  little  research 
proved  that  the  fermenting  contents  of  ■ 
can  of  preserves  had  partly  forced  the 
lid  off,  and  the  bubbling  of  the  escaping 
Juice  made  a  noise  sufficiently  like  a 
"  rattle,"  to  lend  her  the  strength  and 
swiftness  of  her  girlish  days.  I  should 
also  mention  that  certain  elderly  ladies, 
living  In  the  house,  were  in  the  habit  of 
stuffing  rags  beneath  their  doors  when 
they  retired,  believing  It  not  impossible 
that,  some  night,  the  snake  would  make 
his  escape  from  the  box,  Bud  go  prowl- 
ing through  the  house  in  search  of  a 
dainty  victim.        _^ 


Delightful  were  the  Bummer  days  in 
that  high  region,  but  when  the  first  red 
tinge  appeared  In  the  forest  green,  we 
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were  obliged  to  return  to  the  city ;  and 
home  with  us,  in  a  small,  well-perfor- 
ated box,  we  brought  my  snake. 

How  the  timorous  lady  in  the  stage 
refused  to  ride  unless  the  box  (the  inmate 
of  which  having  betrayed  his  presence,, 
by  imprudent  rattling)  was  stowed  away 
in  front;  and  how  the  driver  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  snake  un- 
less I  assured  him  that  it  was  not  a 
"  Copperhead;"  and  other  incidents  of  the 
journey,  need  not  be  told. 

Soon  after  reaching  home,  I  called 
the  large  family  about  me.  I  then  placed 
the  sinall  box,  with  its  unknown  con- 
tents, in  the  center  of  the  sitting-room 
floor,  and  behind  it  I  put  the  large  box, 
with  its  glass  cover  resting  against 
it 

Then,  providing  myself  with  a  cane 
within  easy  reach,  I  proceeded  to  un- 
fasten the  box.  •  These  unusual  prepara- 
tions excited  some  peculiar  feeling  among 
the  females  present,  and  they  soon  be- 
gan mounting  the  chairs  and  sofa,  in- 
stinct teaching  them  to  rise  above  the 
unknown  evil,  be  it  savage  mouse  or 
furious  hare. 

I  opened  the  box,  and  slowly  uprear- 
ing  its  head,  my  snake— the  deadly  banded 
Crotalus  of  North  America,  crawled  out 
upon  the  floor  I  Slowly,  gracefully,  to 
the  sound  of  its  own  music,  it  moved 
about,  guided  occasionally  by  my  stick, 
a  hint  from  which  it  resented  by  a 
quicker  rattle  and  a  jerk  of  the  head. 

The  exclamatory  storm  having  sub- 
sided, questioning  began. 

"  Couldn't  you  find  any  thing  better 
than  that  to  bring  home  ?"  asked  Small- 
size. 

"  Better  ?"  I  cried.  "  Their  butter  was 
poor,  their  fruit  scarce,  their  vegetables 
scarcer,  their  poultry  aged  and  respected, 
their  corn  dwindled,  and  their  wheat- 
crops  scant;  their  natives  stingy  and 
their  strangers  few ;  but  their  snakes  the 
finest  and  most  numerous  in  the  State  ! 
What  else  should  I  have  brought,  I  pray 
you  r 

When  admiration,  dread,  and  con- 
tempt had  had  full  play,  I  took  my 
snake  up  on  the  cane,  and,  dropping  him 
into  the  large  box,  clapped  the  glass  over 


him,  and  there,  with  bat  occasional  par- 
lor excursions,  has  he  since  remained. 

Since  I  have  had  this  interesting  pet, 
I  have  given  some  attention  to  his  natu- 
ral history,  especially  as  I  have  found 
that  there  generally  exist  but  imperfect 
ideas  of  his  manners  and  customs* 

The  Orotalus  durissus,  or  banded  rat- 
tlesnake, is  the  most  common  and  das* 
gerous  of  our  venomous  snakes.  In 
some  mountainous  districts  of  the  North- 
ern States,  it  is  quite  abundant.  There 
are  several  species  of  rattlesnakes,  bat 
this,  and  the  Crotalus  Jwrridus,  of  South 
America,  are  the  best  known  and  most 
dreaded.  Oregon  possesses  a  rattle- 
snake of  its  own,  and  there  is  a  large 
species  found  in  some  of  the  Southera 
States,  which  lives  in  the  water  as  well 
as  on  land.  Smaller  species  are  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  to  the 
description  of  this  snake  given  by  my 
friends,  Gyrus  Wilkes  and  the  captain. 
Should  any  of  my  readers  ever  see  a  ser- 
pent, from  three  to  five  feet  long,  with 
an  arrow-shaped  bead  and  a  tolerably 
thick  tyxiy ;  and  should  it  be  of  a  yel- 
lowish-brown color,  with  irregular  black 
bands  over  the  back  and  sides,  and  a 
straw-colored  brilliancy  just  showing  it- 
self from  beneath  ;  and  should  it  have, 
at  the  end  of  its  black  tail,  a  rattle,  he 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  sees  be- 
fore him  a  specimen  of  the  Orotalus  dm- 
rissus  of  North  America.  Should  this 
specimen  be  crawling  over  the  ground, 
kill  it  with  any  sort  of  a  stick  that  you 
may  happen  to  have,  but  should  it  be 
coiled,  take  a  very  long  stick  for  the 
operation. 

In  regard  to  the  rattle,  this  distinctive 
badge  of  the  genus,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion. 

Some  contend  that  at  three  years  of 
age  the  snake  gets  a  rattle,  and  then,  at 
the  end  of  every  year,  a  new  one.  Others 
say  it  gets  its  first  rattle  at  one  year. 
Others,  again,  assert  that  the  rattle  is  a 
corneous  production  of  the  epidermis, 
and  is  cast  annually  with  the  skin.  This 
latter  statement  I  take  the  liberty  of 
doubting.  Goodrich  says  that  the  rat- 
tles "increase   with  the  age!  but  not 


regularly  every  year,  as  is  geuerally  sup- 
posed. Two,  and  even  four,  have  been 
known  to  come  in  a  year,  out)  sometimes 
several  of  tlie  rattles  drop  off." 

In  which  cose,  I  think,  the  accident 
would  be  easily  detected  on  account  of 
tbe  peculiar  shape  of  tlic  end  rattle. 
The  Indians  have  an  idea  that  tbe  snake 
gets  a  rattle  every  time  lie  kills  a  man. 
My  own  opinion  is  at  present  withheld. 
Should  my  present  specimen  live  long 
enough,  I  may  be  able  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject.  Below  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  rattles  of  my  snake.  As 
a  new  one  may  be  seen  preparing  to 
make  its  appenraucc,  I  should  trem- 
ble did  I  put  faith  in  the  Indian  doc- 


Tlie  sound  of  the  rattling  Is  very  like 
the  noise  of  a  locust,  and  there  are  but  few 
persons  who  would  not  be  likely  to  mis- 
take the  one  for  the  other,  especially  at 
a  little  distance.  This  fact  should  be 
more  generally  known,  for  most  folks,  I 
find,  expect  quite  a  different  sound  from 
■hat  they  bear  from  my  snake,  and  are 
generally  disappointed,  having  In  their 
minds  watchmen's  rallies  and  children 
miming   down-stairs   with  a   stick  held 
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each  fang  is  a  canal,  from  the  point  to 
the  root,  which  communicates  wiih  the 
poison-sack  in  the  bead,  lying  behind 
and  under  the  eyes.  When  the  fangs 
have  punctured  the  flesh  of  the  victim, 
llie  sack  is  compressed  and  the  poison 
injected  into  the  wound.  Unless  means 
are  immediately  taken  to  extract  this 
venom,  tbe  best  of  which  1b  sucking, 
with  a  cupping-glass  or  tbe  mouth,  it 
mixes  with  the  blood,  and  if  powerful 
anlidotes  are  not  used,  death  eugucs  with- 
in a  few  houn}.  Even  alter  recovery 
from  tbe  immediate  effects  of  tbe  bite, 
and  the  stimulants  used  to  counteract  the 
poison,  very  unpleasant  consequences 
frequently  follow.  There  are  many  cases 
known  of  the  long  continuance  of  the 
effects  of  the  bites.  The  naturalist  Les- 
neur  felt  his  sufferings  for  ten  years 
after  having  been  bitten  by  n  Crotaltu, 
and  Hosier  reports  the  case  of  a  negro 
who  was  billen,  and  experienced,  there- 
after, all  his  life,  periodical  pains  in  bis 
limbs,  which  always  returned  at  the 
time  of  the  full  moon. 

In  tbe  story  of  "  Elsie  Venner,"  Holmes 
bos  founded  a  deeply  interesting  tale  on 
the  effects  of  the  transmitted  venom  of 
the  Crotalut  on  the  mind  and  body  of  a 
young  girl.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that, 
if  the  poison  of  tbe  rattlesnake  is  al- 
lowed to  mix  with  the  blood,  deleterious 
effects,  of  a  strange  and  direful  charac- 
ter, are  almost  sure  to  ensue,  although 
fatal  results  may  be  avoided. 


against  the  banisters.  A  timorous  per' 
son,  accustomed  to  the  veritable  sound, 
would  be  likely  to  be  very  much  fright- 
ened by  the  noise  of  a  good-sized  con- 
cealed locust 

The  fangs,  two  la  number,  arc  in  the 
upper  juw,  and  are  curved  inwardly. 
When  not  In  use,  they  are  folded  back 
in  the  jaw.     Through   the  middle  of 


Taken  internally,  the  venom  seems  to 
be  quite  innocuous. 

While  on  the  subject  of  fangs  aud 
poison,  I  would  merely  say,  for  the 
comfort  of  any  one  possessing  a  fengless 
rattlesnake,  that  these  lost  fangs  ore 
frequently  replaced  by  smaller  ones,  a 
little  to  the  rear  of  the  others. 

A  distinguishing  trait  of  the  CivtaUda 
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is  a  deep  pit  on  each  side  of  the  nose, 
a  little  beneath  and  behind  the  nostril, 
the  nse  of  which  Is  unknown. 

The  eye  of  this  snake  is  said  by  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  to  have  a  vertical 
oblong  pupil,  which,  however,  it  can 
render  oval  and  even  neatly  circular. 
This  effect  I  believe  to  be  due  to  a  skin* 
covering  of  the  pupil,  with  a  vertical 
slit  in  it,  which  closes  when  the  snake 
sleeps  and  opens  veiy  widely  in  the 
dark  and  when  the  animal  is  enraged. 
The  eye  is  beautifully  black  and  is 
without  a  lid.  It  is  overhung,  however, 
by  a  projection  which  would,  I  should 
suppose,  prevent  the  snake  from  readily 
perceiving  any  thing  immediately  above 
it  It  is  not,  however,  very  quick-sight- 
ed. This  I  have  ascertained  by  numer- 
ous experiments.  A  stick  held  near  its 
head  will  frequently  be  unnoticed,  but 
touch  it  ever  so  slightly,  and  the  intru- 
sion is  immediately  resented. 

The  body  of  this  snake  is  covered 
with  scales,  and  the  belly  with  semi  cir- 
cular, band-like  shields.  Every  year 
they  are  said  to  cast  their  skins,  and 
after  the  operation  (lasting  about  fifteen 
minutes),  they  make  an  unusually  bril- 
liant appearance. 


TOP  OF  RATTLESNAKE'S  HEAD. 

Of  the  dangers  and  evils  to  which 
mankind  is  subjected  by  this  serpent, 
most  persons  are  aware ;  but  the  benefit 
that  it  is  to  the  human  race  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  well  known.  Dr.  Neidhart,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  work  on  the  efficacy 
of  Orotalus  in  fevers,  gives  numerous 
instances  of  the  medicinal  powers  of 
this  snake.  He  says  that  in  the  milder 
forms  of  yellow  fever,  which  appeared 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1853,  he  used  this 
remedy  because  it  was  the  one  which 


seemed  most  promptly  to  subdue  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  From  his 
own  experience,  and  that  of  others,  he 
concludes  "that  Orotalus  is  probably 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  true  homeo- 
pathic remedy,  even  in  the  more  formid- 
able cases  of  this  disease."  Besides 
asserting  his  faith  in  it,  derived  from 
actual  observation  of  its  merits,  he  re- 
marks that  "  if  the  virus  of  the  CroiaUu 
was  not  of  some  such  high  import,  the 
use  of  this  class  of  animals  could  not 
very  distinctly  be  seen  !** 

(Should  any  sufferer  from  fevers, 
thinking  that  the  snake  could  administer 
the  remedy  in  his  own  way,  offer  his 
arm  to  one,  as  to  a  leech,  I  would  earn- 
estly Insist  that  he  see  to  it  that  the  rep- 
tile gives  him  but  a  homeopathic  bite.) 

In  this  little  work,  the  doctor  makes 
out  a  very  clear  case  in  favor  of  his 
remedy,  and  instances  the  successful  in- 
oculation of  Orottdu*  in  Havana,  in 
1854,  yellow  fever  being  prevented  there- 
by in  almost  every  case. 

Considering  all  this,  we  must  not  be 
too  hard  on  our  serpent  Where  one 
man  dies  from  his  bite,  thousands  may 
be  saved  from  deaih  by  taking  his  poison 
in  the  proper  way — if  we  are  to  believe 
"  what  the  doctors  say." 

Others,  not  being  afflicted  with  any 
complaint  but  that  which  commonly  at- 
tacks us  about  three  times  a  day,  put 
this  snake  to  another  use— they  eat  it. 
The  "  pardner"  of  Ghalkley  Burke,  men- 
tioned before,  told  me  that  his  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 
region,  used  to -consider  that  rattlesnakes 
made  a  dainty  dish.  "  My  father  and 
the  old  folks,*1  Bald  he, "  liked  them  much 
better  than  eels.  They  are  as  fat  as  but- 
ter in  the  summer,  and,  although  I  never 
cat  'em,  they  look  very  tempting  when 
they're  skinned.  Many  persons  up  our 
way,  who  won't  eat  the  flesh,  make  lard 
out  of  them,  which  they  use  in  cooking. 
But,  if  you  ever  eat  a  snake,"  he  added, 
"  be  Bure  it  hasn't  bitten  itself,  for  then 
it  would  be  poisonous." 

I  very  much  doubt,  however,  the  stories 
of  snakes  biting  themselves.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  their  poison  has 
but  little  effect  on  cold-blooded  animals, 


and  it  is  quite  probable  that  they 
might  bite  themselves  and  each  other 
with  as  much  Impunity  as  so  many  dogs. 

As  a  household  pet,  a  rattlesnake  has 
some  recommendations,  especially  in 
these  days  of  high  prices,  when  a  pet 
which  consumed  much  food  would  make 
a  decided  addition  to  the  family  expen- 
ses. In  confinement,  the  rattlesnake 
eats  nothing, 

Burke  kept  a  number  of  them  for 
more  than  nine  months,  and  none  of 
them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  touch  & 
morsel  of  food  In  all  that  time. 

My  snake  has  not  eaten  for  more 
than  two  months,  and  is  as  lively  as 
when  first  obtained.  Burke  told  me 
that  it  would  live  until  winter  without 
food,  and  after  then  going  into  a  dormant 
state,  would  not  revive.  This  was 
founded  on  his  own  experience;  that 
fate  happening  to  those  he  had  kept. 
But  his  "  pardner"  told  me  that  Chalk- 
ley  had  killed  his  snakes  by  wrapping 
them  too  tightly  In  flannel,  when  torpid, 
and  slowing  them  away  where  they 
could  get  no  air.  Had  they  revived, 
however,  It  would  probably  have  been 
with  an  appetlle,  for  they  must  need  at 
least  a  meal  a  year.  They  readily  drink 
water,  and  delight  in  bathing  their 
heads. 

My  snake  is  of  a  confiding  nature — a 
little  impulsive  at  times,  however.  Dur- 
ing the  first  tew  weeks  that  I  had  It,  It 
never  allowed  any  one  to  approach  its 
box  without  sounding  its  rattle.  Now  it 
only  rattles  for  ttranger*  ! 

It  has  never  "  struck"  at  any  one  but 
twice  since  I  owned  it,  and  those  in- 
stances occurred  when  I  first  got  it. 

On  both  occasions  it  was  much  en- 
raged by  continued  irritations,  and  for- 
got its  loss  of  fangs  and  hod  not  learned 
the  nature  of  glass. 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  it  strike. 
Gathering  itself  into  a  nervous,  quiver- 
ing coil,  with  its  head  drawn  back  and 
a  little  raised  from  the  center,  and  its 
swift  rattle  standing  up  nt  one  side; 
with  glittering  eyes  and  mouth  wide 
open,  it  shot  its  head,  like  an  arrow,  up- 
ward against  the  glass,  straight  at  the 
great  red  hand  of  an  individual  who  had 


disturbed  it.     Another  time  it  struck  at 


As,  on  both  occasions,  it  seemed  to 
hurt  its  head  considerably,  it  probably 
now  knows  how  hard  and  unyielding  a 
substance  is  glass,  for  no  amount  of  ir- 
ritation   will,   at   pretent,    induce    it  to 

Sometimes  Crotty  is  allowed  to  come 
out  of  the  box  for  a  little  recreation,  and 
I  have  seen  him  show  a  good  deal  of 
reasoning  power  on  snch  occasions.  He 
generally  makes  his  exit  out  of  the  top 
of  the  box  (the  gloss  being  removed), 
and  this  ho  always  docs  in  the  slowest 
and  most  dignified  manner.  There  is, 
however,*  little  sliding  door  to  the  box, 
and  one  evening  this  was  opened  several 
times,  and  whenever  he  got  ready  to 
leave  by  that  route,  it  was  suddenly 
closed.  Master  Snake  then  drew  him- 
self up  and  reflected  upon  the  matter. 
After  a  time,  this  door  was  again  partly 
opened,  when  out  bounded  Crotty,  with 
a  quicker  movement  than  I  have  seen  in 
him,  before  or  since  ;  and  with  as  much 
agility,  back  sprung  the  trifler. 

Having  beard  much  of  the  power  of 
music  over  serpents,  I  stepped  to  the 
piano,  one  day,  when  the  snake  was 
crawling  over  the  parlor  floor,  and  sound- 
ed a  few  notes.  He  was  making  for  the 
door,  but  paused  at  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and  turning,  came  straight  to  the 
piano.  Whether  the  music  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  Ibis,  I  can  not  any ; 
but  I  would  institute  further  experiments 
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in  Ibis  line,  did  not  the  family  make  an 
unaccountable  objection  to  haying  a 
snake  loose  in  the  parlor. 

I  really  do  not  think  they  should  object 
any  more  to  having  my  pet  in  the  parlor, 
than  to  his  presence  in  any  oilier  room, 
for  not  nearly  so  many  persons  come  to 
Bee  us  as  formerly  1  Our  front  steps  are 
quite  deserted.  Even  our  relations  visit 
us  but  seldom,  and  the  house  seems  quite 
different  from  what  it  did  when  so 
many  callers  used  to  drop  in  of  an  even- 
ing. Well,  I  ant  not  so  very  sorry,  after 
all ;  for  those  few  people  who  do  come, 
have  a  most  unpleasant  habit  of  silling 
with  their  feet  ou  tho  rounds  of  the 
chairs ;  and  connected  conversation  Is 
prevented  by  a  way  that  they  have  of 
paying  but  little  attention  to  what  one 
Bays,  and  gazing  strangely  around  the 
floor,  and  into  the  corners  of  the  room. 


Haa  such  conduct  become  fashionable 
since  I  have  been  away  bom  the  city  f 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
Tids  says  she  doesn't,  either,  although 
I  think  I  sec  a  smile  when  she  says  so. 
I'll  And  It  flat 

What  do  I  propose  to  do  with  my  pet  f 
Well,  really  I  can  not  answer,  save  by 
interjection.  What  does  a  philosopher 
do  with  his  telescope  f  Why,  looks 
through  it,  of  course,  and  if  be  is  a  sen- 
sible man  he  tells  what  he  sees.  I  guess 
I  mean  to  look  through  my  suake,  and, 
heing  a  sensible  man,  to  enliven  the 
world  with  my  observations. 

F.  E.  Stockton. 


WHO  WAS  HE? 
CHAPTER  IS. 

ttnnecliffe'b  double. 

IT  was  the  day  before  the  one  set  for 
the  sailing  of  the  Havre  steamer  on 
which  Mr.  Arnold  had  engaged  passage 
for  his  family.  Mrs.  Arnold  was  as  bnsy 
as  people  generally  are  on  such  occasions, 
not  only  attending  on  the  important  duty 
of  parking,  but  receiving  innumerable 
farewell  calls  from  friends,  only  a  few  of 
whom  were  permitted  to  see  her  daughter. 

Maud  had  recovered  from  her  dnnger- 
ous  illness,  and  was  to  all  appearance  do- 
ing well;  she  had  been  out  for  a  drive  two 
or  three  times,  and  was  able  to  take  her 
meals  with  the  family  ;  but  her  parents, 
in  dread  of  some  fresh  and  fatal  excite- 
ment, kept  her  as  secluded  as  possible. 
Ber  physician  had  said  that  when  she 
was  once  upon  the  sea,  she  would  im- 
prove rapidly ;  but  until  then,  she  had 
better  not  be  permitted  much  company  ; 
and  in  this  they  had  acquiesced,  not  only 
from  fear  of  nervous  agitation,  hut  from 
pride,  to  prevent  her  real  condition  from 
becoming  known.  For  they,  as  well 
as  the  doctor,  believed  tho  mind  of 
their  child — their  lovely,  intellectual 
child — to  be  overthrown ;  but  not  be- 
yond restoration ;  and  they  hoped  to 
effect  this  restoration  In  a  foreign  land. 
There  certainly  was  but  one  point  upon 
which  any  one  could  question  Maud's 
sanity.  That  she  had  lost  the  sweet 
composure  of  former  times,  was  true  ; 
that  startled  way,  that  eager,  listening 
look,  those  nervous  shocks  to  which  she 
was  liable,  were  all  threatening  symp- 
toms, yet  her  mind  betrayed  not  the 
slightest  wandering,  except  when  she 
spoke  of  her  dead  lover.  Of  him  she 
always  talked  as  if  ho  were  alive,  sad 
would  come  back  to  ber. 

On  this  balmy  spring  afternoon,  Maud 
was  in  her  chamber,  finishing  the  pre- 
parations for  her  voyage.  The  salt 
bloom  of  convalescence  was  on  her  cheek, 
but  in  her  eyes  there  dwelt  an  unspeak* 
able  melancholy. 

Mrs.  Bowcn  and  her  beautiful  boy, 
Ward's   naoMaake,  were   with  her,  lira. 
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Bowen  having  come  to  make  her  fare- 
well call.  Maud  laid  aside  her  work, 
seated  herself  on  the  carpet,  and  drew 
the  child  to  her  arms,  kissing  his 
yellow,  glistening  curls  and  white  fore- 
head. 

44 1  think  he  grows  more  like  Ward, 
every  day,"  she  said. 

44  I  think  so,  too,  Maud.  He  is  grow- 
ing his  very  image,"  and  the  tears  came 
into  the  mother's  blue  eyes.  "  I  can 
never  forget  my  brother  while  I  have 
my  boy  before  me.  Oh,  dear,  I  feel  so 
unhappy,  sometimes.  Ward  was  always 
so  very,  very  kind  to  me,  and  I'm  afraid 
I  used  to  tease  him"  with  a  tremble  of 
the  voice  quite  pathetic  in  her;  then, 
lowering  it  almost  to  a  whisper,  u  Do 
you  know,  Maud  darling,  I  was  quite 
startled  the  other  day  f  I  don't  know 
that  I  ought  to  tell  you ;  but  nurse  had 
little  Ward  out  in  the  Park,  and  a  strange 
man  came  along  and  spoke  to  the  little 
fellow  and  kissed  him — which  is  nothing 
unusual,  since  the  child  always  attracts 
attention — but  the  strange  part  of  it  is 
that  Ward  cried  after  the  man,  and  called 
him  his  uncle.  Nurse  told  me,  when  she 
came  home ;  but  she  said  it  was  a  dark 
man,  roughly  dressed,  and  did  not  look 
at  all  like  my  brother.  There  !  I  know 
I  ought  not  to  have  told  you  "  she  con- 
cluded, foolishly,  for  she  knew  the  ru- 
mors about  the  state  of  Maud's  mind, 
and  that  she  ought  not  to  excite  her 
with  a  story  like  that 

"  I  assure  you,  it  will  do  me  no  harm," 
said  the  young  lady,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  I 
know  very  well  what  my  friends  say  and 
think  of  me,  dear  Susie,  and  I  know,  too, 
or  hope,  thai  sometime  they  will  have 
reason  to  change  their  minds." 

" 1  am  $o  sorry  you  are  going  away," 
broke  in  Mrs.  Bowen,  wishing  to  ob- 
literate her  mistake  as  completely  as 
possible ;  il  I  shall  be  more  gloomy  than 
ever;  you  are  the  only  one  I  care  to 
talk  about  my  brother  with." 

*  You'll  not  be  very  gloomy,  I  trust, 
Susie ;  yon  have  begun  going  out,  and 
yon  have  hosts  of  friends.  But  as  to 
going  away,  you  can  not  regret  it  half  as 
much  as  L  If  it  were  not  for  openly 
rebelling  against  my  parents,  I  should  re- 


fuse to  take  this  trip.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  away  from  here." 

The  tears  began  to  fall  as  she  said  this. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  know,  Maud ;  but  the 
doctor  thinks  it  best  And  indeed,  in- 
deed, I  hope  you  will  come  home  very 
well,  and  as  happy  as  you  once  were." 

"  That  is  because  you  do  not  know 
my  heart,"  was  the  simple  reply. 

"  Well,  I  really  must  say  good-by,  and 
not  keep  you  from  your  packing  any 
longer.  I  shall  try  and  get  down  to  the 
steamer  in  the  morning  for  a  last  peep  at 
you.  I'm  so  sorry  you  did  not  get 
around  to  see  my  new  curtains ;  they  are 
said  to  be  the  handsomest  in  tpwn.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Bowen  says  he  met  young 
Randolph  in  a  restaurant,  last  night  I 
did  not  know  he  was  in  town  again. 
Now,  Maud,  why  don't  you  take  him? 
I  think  he's  very  nice  ;  though  he  could 
not  be  Ward's  equal,  of  course." 

"  Tastes  differ,  Susie,"  answered  Maud, 
not  caring  to  go  into  the  details  of  Mr. 
Randolph's  character  and  position. 

"  Well,  good-by,  darling ;  if  you  stay 
long  in  Paris,  you  may  expect  me  over 
after  you." 

The  two  friends  parted  with  a  warm 
embrace,  and  then  Maud  clung  long  and 
silently  to  the  little  child.  When  he  and 
his  mother  were  actually  gone,  she  sat  by 
the  open  window,  too  listless  to  go  on 
with  her  employment 

"  They  will  kill  me  if  they  persecute 
me  thus,"  she  murmured.  "  I  know  that 
it  is  all  done  in  love  ;  but  why  can  not 
they  indulge  me  in  my  own  way? 
They  must  tear  up  every  root  that  holds 
me  here,  and  then  expect  hie  to  blossom 
anew." 

While  she  remained  idly  grieving, 
again,  as  when  she  was  packing  her 
trunks  for  Newport,  her  maid  came  in 
with  an  important  message ;  she  had  a 
large  bouquet  composed  of  every  sweet 
spring  flower,  and  accompanying  it  a 
sealed  missive. 

The  delicate  odor  of  a  certain  rare 
blossom,  which  had  always  been  a  favor- 
ite of  hers,  stole  the  color  from  Maud's 
face,  it  was  so  intense  with  memories  of 
the  past ;  the  strength  went  out  of  her 
fingers,  which  trembled  so  that  she  could 
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hardly  break  the  seal.  She  made  some 
excuse  to  send  Marie  from  the  room — 
yet  there  was  nothing  which  she  recog- 
nized in  the  handwriting  upon  the  envel- 
ope. 

When   alone,  ehe  drew  forth  the  note 
and  read  : 

"Deabbst  Maud:  I  pray  yon  be  calm 
while  you  read  what  I  have  to  say.  Do  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  surprised  or  agitated, 
lest  I  have  reason  to  blame  myself  for  ad- 
dressing you  so  abruptly.  They  tell  me  that 
you  have  been  very  ill — and  on  my  account ! 
I  am  sorry  that  I  repulsed  you  so,  that  even- 
ing, upon  the  ice,  at  the  lake.  I  might  have 
known  how  impossible  it  is  to  deceive  true 
love.  And  you  have  been  sick  on  account  of 
It !  I  had  my  reasons,  Maud,  for  not  wish- 
ing to  be  known.  They  were  good  ones,  I 
then  thought,  but  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
And  my  harshness  made  you  ill !  They  say 
that  you  are  insane,  because  you  recognize 
me  through  all  my  disguises.  I  know  bet- 
ter, Maud,  and  I  have  now  to  atone  for  all  I 
have  made  you  suffer.  But,  as  yet,  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  reveal  myself  to  others.  For 
this  I  will  give  my  reasons ;  for,  can  not  we 
meet,  without  the  knowledge  of  others  ? 
You  go  away  to-morrow.  I  must  see  you. 
Will  you  not  write  a  few  words,  telling  me 
how  and  where  ?  A  boy  will  call  for  your 
answer  in  half  an  hour.  When  I  think  of  the 
manner  of  our  separation  I  would  not  ask 
this  of  you,  had  I  not  learned  some  facts 
which  explain  your  conduct  at  that  time — 
and  had  I  not  proof  of  your  love  in  all  that 
yon  have  suffered,  for  my  sake,  since.  When 
I  come  to  talk  with  you,  I  will  tell  you  all. 
Be  silent,  for  the  present;  I  only  ask  it  for  a 
little  time.  Direct  your  answer  to  David 
Duncan.  Wasd  TuNNECXIFFE.', 

Maud  held  the  letter,  her  face  grow- 
ing white,  but  she  neither  screamed  nor 
fainted ;  only  an  intense  light  grew  grad- 
ually in  her  face,  as  if  the  lamp  of  joy 
had  been  kindled  in  her  soul  and  was 
shining  through  her  features.  The  let- 
ter was  not  so  much  of  a  surprise  to  her, 
after  all !  Had  she  not  expected,  daily 
and  hourly,  some  such  tidings  as  these  ? 
She  was,  in  a  manner,  prepared,  for  it. 
Joy  is  not  half  so  killing  as  sorrow. 
She  bowed  her  enraptured  face  over  the 
flowers;  then  read  the  note  again  and 
again.  She  thought  but  Kttle  of  the 
handwriting,  or  any  other  outward  proof 


of  the  truth  of  the  letter.  She  had 
within  her  own  heart  evidence  sufficient 
of  its  truth,  and  the  more  she  realized  it, 
the  calmer  she  became.  There  was  a 
slight  tremble  in  the  Angers  which  pen- 
ned her  answer,  but  it  was  the  thrill  of 
haste  and  eagerness. 

"Dbab  Ward:  I  am  not  agitated;  lam 
hardly  surprised.     I  have  long  looked  for 
such  tidings,  and  it  seems  almost  natural  that 
they  should  come.    I  scarcely  know  how  to 
appoint  a  meeting ;  but  meet  we  must,  though 
it  should  be  first  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world.    Father  and  mother  have  promised 
to  dine  with  some  friends   this  evening. 
They  will  leave  the  house  before  seven.  Yoa 
can  come  here.    We  have  a  new  man,  who 
will  not  know  you.    I  will  send  Marie  out 
of  the  way,  and  will  myself  receive  yoa  in 
mamma's  little  room.     You  know  very  well 
where  that  is.  Maud  Arnold." 

This  she  addressed  to  David  Duncan, 
and  shortly  after  it  was  written,  a  boy 
called  for  it,  as  promised. 

When  Mrs.  Arnold  came  into  her 
daughter's  room,  a  little  later,  she  could 
not  but  notice  the  change  in  her  appear- 
ance. It  was  as  if  some  pale,  pensive 
lily-bud  had  suddenly  flowered  into  a 
laughing  splendor.  There  was  a  smOe 
on  the  lip,  a  beam  in  the  glance,  which 
had  been  absent  many  melancholy 
months. 

14  Why,  my  child,  are  yon  reconciled, 
after  all,  to  going  abroad  ?"  she  asked, 
her  own  care-worn  face  lighting  up. 

"  Yes,  mother,  quite  reconciled." 

u  And  do  you  really  feel  as  happy  as 
you  look  ?" 

"  I  dou't  know  how  I  look,  mother, 
but  I  feel  happy  and  contented." 

"  This  will  be  good  news  for  your 
father,  Maud.  It  has  worried  us  so 
much  to  see  you  ill  and  miserable." 

"  I  trust  you  will  have  good  appetites 
for  your  dinner  this  evening,  then,'*  re- 
sponded Maud,  kissing  her  mother's 
cheek,  and  laughing. 

She  was  not  conscious  of  any  hypoc- 
risy ;  she  only  felt  that  Ward  was  liv- 
ing, that  she  should  see  him,  and  thai 
his  interests  demanded  present  secrecy, 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  decline  the 
dinner,  even  at  this  late  hour.     Will  yoa 
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not  need  my  assistance  ?  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  fatigue  yourself" 

"  Marie  has  already  done  every  thing, 
dear  mother.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing more  to  do,  but  to  lock  the  trunks. 
I  shall  rest  myself,  this  evening ;  and 
do  you  and  father  enjoy  yourselves  as 
much  as  possible." 

u  I  will  have  John  bring  a  nice  little 
dinner  to  your  room,  since  you  must 
dine  solitaire.  We  shall  be  back  very 
early.  And  now  I  must  dress,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Well,  mamma,  command  Marie  all 
you  wish.  I  have  nothing  more  for  her 
to  do.  Only,  this  evening,  I'd  like  her 
to  go  to  Mrs.  Bowen's  for  me ;  it  will 
not  take  her  much  more  than  an  hour. 
And  tell  John  to  bring  up  my  dinner 
by  six.     I  believe  I  am  hungry." 

Another  little  unconscious  falsehood, 
for  when  the  dinner  came,  Maud  could 
not  eat  three  mouthfuls  of  it,  though  it 
was  dainty  and  delicious  enough  for  a 
princess. 

"It  is  very  nice,  John,  and  I  am  not 
sick,  at  all,  to-day.  I'm  too  happy  to 
cat,  I  believe." 

• 

u  You  look  well,  that's  certain,  Miss 
Maud ;  and  we're  all  glad  enough  to  see 
it,  though  it  would  be  more  to  our  satis- 
faction if  you'd  show  it  by  a  good  appe- 
tite. When  I  feel  well  I'm  allers  hun- 
gry" 

She  laughed,  a  ringing  laugh,  like  a 
child's. 

u  Joy  acts  differently  on  different  con- 
stitutions, I  suppose,  John.  There,  take 
away  all  but  the  coffee." 

u  It  does  me  good  to  hear  you  laugh 
like  that,  Miss  Maud.  We  be  all  sorry 
you  be  going  away ;  but  if  it  makes  you 
well  again,  'twill  be  all  right  So  you 
won't  have  nothing  more  ? — none  o'  the 
chocolate  custard  ?" 

"Nothing  at  all  but  the  coffee,  John. 
Tm  going  down  to  mamma's  room  pres- 
ently. I  don't  wish  to  see  any  one, 
rince  papa  and  mamma  are  out,  except- 
ing a  peraon  by  the  name  of  Duncan. 
He  is  to  call  about  seven,  on  a  little 
business,  and  I  will  see  him  there,  where 
it  will  be  quiet" 

tt  Very  well,  Mi*  Maud.    I  won't  let 

Vol.  in.— a 


nobody  else  in,  because  missus  said  you 
mustn't  be  worried  with  callers." 

When  he  had  gone  out  with  the  tray, 
Maud  sat  a  little  while  sipping  her  cof- 
fee. Marie  had  already  assisted  her  to 
dress,  and  had  gone  out,  not  only  on  an 
errand  to  Mrs.  Bo  wen,  but  with  permis- 
sion to  take  the  rest  of  the  evening  for 
making  such  farewell  visits  as  she  wished, 
as  she  was  to  accompany  the  family 
abroad. 

"  They  all  say  I  look  so  well,"  thought 
the  young  girl,  setting  aside  her  cup  and 
going  to  the  mirror. 

She  had  vexed  Marie,  and  disarranged 
half  a  trunk ful  of  dresses,  to  take  out  a 
robe  of  dark-blue  silk,  Ward's  favorite 
color.  She  had  placed  a  knot  of  the 
blue  violets  from  the  bouquet  in  her  hair 
and  another  on  her  bosom.  She  was 
prettily  dressed ;  but  it  was  not  this 
which  made  her  so  lovely.  It  was  the 
radiance  of  happiness  which  emanated 
from  her  whole  expression,  or,  rather, 
the  diviner  radiance  of  love,  beaming 
from  her  soul  as  from  a  sun ;  for  here 
was  one  of  those  natures  for  whom  love 
makes  an  existence.  When  Ward  Tun- 
necliffe  gave  into  her  keeping  the  heart 
he  had  so  long  withheld  from  othere 
equally  beautiful  and  equally  his  mates 
so  far  as  the  eye  of  the  world  could 
discern,  he  had  believed  that  hers  was- 
just  such  a  nature,  and  he  had  looked 
forward  to  a  union  with  her  with  a  deep 
rapture,  feeling  that  it  would  be  one  of 
"  the  world's  great  bridals." 

Equally  deep  had  been  his  disap- 
pointment on  that  terrible  day  when  she 
had  sent  him  from  her,  as  he  thought, 
because  of  a  business  failure.  The  truth 
was  that  poverty,  or  disgrace  itself,  would 
never  have  kept  their  hearts  one  hour 
apart ;  but  to  a  woman  who  loves  well 
and  nobly  there  is  one  sin  which  can 
not  be  forgiven — the  sin  of  the  man 
who  professes  to  love  her,  against  an- 
other woman  whom  she  generously  cred- 
its with  a  love  as  profound  as  her  own. 
That  Ward  should  have  pledged  himself 
to  that  foolish,  fond  French  child,  and 
come  from  her  to  Maud,  was  the  one 
cruel  wound  which  to  Maud  proved  in- 
curable.    Yet  even  this  did  not  kill  her 
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love.  It  might  have  done  so,  had  not 
that  tragedy  torn  him  so  quickly  from 
her  and  from  life,  as  to  fill  her  with  re- 
morse, and  to  awaken  the  dreadful  doubt 
that  she  might  have  judged  him  upon 
too  little  evidence.  Why  had  she  not 
first  made  the  accusation  and  heard  his 
defense,  instead  of  sending  him  that  note 
of  dismissal  ? 

This  agony  of  remorse  it  was,  no 
doubt,  which  hightened  her  love  and 
grief  until  it  took  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  her  which  we  have  seen — and 
from  the  first  moment  when  she  con- 
ceived that  she  had  beheld  Ward  alive, 
this  was  merged  in  the  keen  desire  for 
atonement.  She  wished  to  atone  to  him 
for  that  harsh  dismissal ;  to  explain  the 
cause  of  her  conduct,  even  though  she 
received  no  satisfying  account  from  him 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Antoinette, 
was  the  one  longing  of  her  life.  Espe- 
cially since  the  day  when  she  had  seen 
the  French  girl  and  Randolph  together, 
in  confidential  discourse,  were  her  sus- 
picions awakened  that  she  and  Ward 
had,  in  some  manner,  from  some  wrong 
motives,  been  made  victims  of  a  con- 
spiracy. All  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Randolph  were  such  as  to  justify 
this  suspicion.  The  more  she  brooded 
over  it,  the  more  palpable  became  this 
theory,  and  the  wilder  her  desire  to  meet 
her  lover,  in  spirit  or  body,  she  scarcely 
cared  which,  so  that  she  could  communi- 
cate with  him  and  express  her  penitence. 

And  here  approached  the  hour !  Ward 
was  alive;  she  had  seen  him,  warm, 
breathing,  human — no  chilling  phantom 
of  another  world.  Ward  was  alive ! 
The  infallible  prophecy  of  her  heart  had 
told  her  no  false  promise  1  He  was 
coming  to  see  and  speak  with  her ;  she 
held  his  written  confession  in  her  hand ; 
the  past  was  annihilated — all  that  stood 
between  her  and  the  hour  of  their  last 
happy  meeting — she  neither  doubted  nor 
feared — she  did  not 

"  look  before  or  after  M— 
one  consciousness  only  possessed  her — 
that  Ward  lived,  and  was  coming  ! 

Her  face  shone  with  a  calm  rapture ; 
yes,she  looked  lovely  and  happy  enough 
to  give  joy  to  the  coldest  suitor. 


In  the  mean  time,  David  Duncan,  with 
a  step  which  now  quickened  and  again 
faltered,  as  if  his  mind  still  hesitated  over 
the  scheme  it  proposed,  approached  the 
house  where  Maud  waited.     He  passed 
and  repassed  it  before  finally  ascending 
the  steps  and  ringing  the  bell.     Maod 
sat  in  her  mother's  boudoir  with  clasped 
hands   and    inclined    head;  when    she 
heard  the  bell,  she  arose  to  her  feet  and 
stood  motionless,  bright  and  still  a?  if  & 
statue  had  been  carved  of  light  instead 
of  marble,  and   thus  David   found   her 
when  the  servant  bowed  him  into  the 
room  and  retired.     For  a  moment  the 
two  gazed  at  each   other;  seeing  that 
rapt  countenance,  it  may  be   that   the 
mart?  had  soul  enough  to  feel  regret  at 
the  deception  he  was  practicing — or  it 
may  be  that  joy  and  passion  at  sight  of 
the   beautiful    prize   before   him,    over- 
whelmed him  for  a  moment  with  silence- 
Maud  was  the  first  to  move ;  she  held 
out  her  arms  to  him,  with  a  smile,  and 
then  each  sprung  into  the  others  clasp, 
as  if  there  was  no  more  separation  for 
them. 

After  a  time  the  girl  raised  her  Jiead 
from  his  breast  and  looked  him  keenly 

m 

in  the  face ;  it  was  not  that  she  doubted, 
but  that  she  could  not  too  eagerly  assure 
herself. 

"  I  told  them  so,  Ward.  I  repeated 
it  again  and  again.  They  said  to  each 
other  that  I  was  going  mad — as  if  I  did 
not  know  best  T  and  she  laughed,  in 
happy  mockery  of  others'  unhelieC 

"  It  was  a  blessed  madness,"  said  the 
man,  kissing  her. 

"  I  always  felt  it,  Ward ;  I  was  as 
certain  of  it  then  as  now.  But  you  are 
changed — very,  very  much  changed,  for 
so  brief  a  lime ;" — again  with  that  keen 
look  from  which  he  shrunk. 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  brief  time  to  me, 
Mand." 

"  Nor  to  me,  either ;  you  know  that! 
It  is  a  lifetime — longer  than  all  the  rest 
of  my  life,  though  it  is  but  fifteen  months. 
And  you  have  been  so  lonely,  so  deso- 
late— no,  Ward,  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  have  changed.  I,  too,  have  been  sick 
— and  sad.  Have  J  changed  so  much  } 
— have  I  grown  old  too  fast,  Ward  F 
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Pretty  coquetry  of  women !  with 
which,  in  their  moments  of  profounclest 
agitation,  they  would  disguise  something 
of  what  they  feel.  Maud  knew  that 
she  was  more  beautiful  than  ever ;  and 
the  shy,  loving  glance  which  she  raised 
to  his  as  she  asked  this,  had  in  it  no 
fear  that  he  would  condemn  her  for 
laded  charms. 

"  You  are  improved  in  every  way,  my 
darling.  Once  you  were  too  timid — love 
was  too  new  to  you.  You  would  not 
let  me  guess  how  much  you  loved  me — 
but  to-night,  our  sorrow  has  made  our 
love  so  sacred  that  you  are  willing  I 
should  see  and  feel  it  all.  This  is  hap- 
piness." 

The  cabinet-maker  was  doing  very 
well  with  his  part  of  the  play. 

Maud  blushed,  drawing  a  little  further 
away  from  him. 

14  Let  us  sit  here,  on  mamma's  sofa. 
You  can  stay  but  an  hour.  Ward,  and 
as  yet  you  have  told  me  nothing.  Why 
must  you  still  conceal  yourself?  Why 
not  remain  here  until  my  parents  come 
in,  and  let  them  know,  at  once,  why  it 
is  that  I  have  recovered  my  happiness  ? 
It  will  be  terribly  hard  for  me  to  keep 
your  secret,  I'm  afraid." 

u  There  is  no  very  good  reason  for 
my  remaining  amongst  the  dead  any 
longer;  indeed,  there*  was  never  any 
good  reason  for  it,  and  that  is  what 
makes  it  harder,  now,  to  invent  some 
excuse  for  my  folly.  Desperation,  shame, 
and  despair  at  having  lost  you,  Maud, 
tempted  me  into  hiding  from  my  friends 
and  the  world.  I  have  still  too  much 
pride  to  acknowledge  my  weakness — to 
take  my  old  place,  and  bear  the  *  nine 
days'  wonder1  of  my  acquaintances. 
Yet,  when  I  found  that  you  still  loved 
ffie — when  I  heard  that  your  very  reason 
was  shaken  with  doubts  and  hopes — I 
could  not  longer  withhold  myself  from 
the  impulse  which  urged  me  to  your 
nde.  Maud,  since  we  do  thus  truly  love 
each  other,  tell  me  what  it  was  that 
urged  you  to  return  me  your  betrothal 
ring?  There  is  a  mystery  there  which  I 
do  not  entirely  fathom,  though  I  have 
tweed  it  partially  out" 

Maud  laid  before  him  the  story  of  the 


French  girl's  visit — all  that  she  said,  and 
the  likeness  which  she  had  in  her  pos- 
session. 

"  I  did  know  a  child  of  that  name,  in 
Paris,"  said  her  companion,  in  answer, 
"  whose  father  was  a  music-teacher.  He 
was  old  and  poor,  almost  dead  with  con- 
sumption. I  did  him  many  favors ; 
sometimes,  of  an  evening,  when  my 
work  was  done,  I  went  to  sit  an  hour  or 
two  with  him,  for  he  liked  my  compa- 
ny. But  I  never  paid  much  heed  to 
Antoinette ;  she  was  pretty,  but  a  little 
too  bold  to  please  my  taste.  I  saw  that 
she  was  an  artful  little  creature,  capable 
of  caring  for  herself,  and  I  did  not  lav- 
ish much  pity  upon  her.  Where  she 
obtained  the  picture,  I  can  not  guess; 
for  I  did  not  know  that  one  of  that 
kind  was  in  existence." 

Maud  did  not  doubt  a  word  of  this 
explanutiou ;  she  thought  she  saw  fur- 
ther into  the  matter  than  her  lover ;  she 
was  certain  that  Randolph  had  some 
connection  with  it,  which  was  enough 
to  explain  any  amount  of  treachery. 

"  I  was  too  hasty,  Ward.  If  it  had 
been  any  thing  but  Viaiy  I  should  not 
have  heeded  it.  But  I  said  to  myself, 
'  If  he  can  deceive  her,  has  he  not  also 
deceived  me  V     You  must  forgive  me." 

"  I  will,  most  fully ;  but  I  shall  im- 
pose a  condition — that  you  never  doubt 
me  again !  never,  under  any  circumstances." 

44 1  am  ready  to  promise  any  thing," 
was  the  half-laughing  response. 

"  You  do  not  know  how  much  that 
promise  implies.  Supposing,  for  in- 
stance, that  I  should  be  unable  to  prove 
my  own  identity/ — that  your  friends 
and  mine  should  say — *  this  is  not  Ward 
Tunnecliffe  I — this  is  some  bold  impos- 
tor, making  capital  out  of  your  insane 
fancy' — that  all  the  world,  save  you, 
should  fail  to  recognize  me." 

"  Such  a  thing  would  be  simply  im- 
possible, Ward.  You  have  not  been  ab- 
sent so  long  as  to  prevent  you  from 
being  known  by  your  most  casual  ac- 
quaintance. Just  as  I  know  that  I  am 
not  insane,  do  I  know  that  you  are 
Ward  Tunnecliffe.  Stay  here,  and  hear 
what  my  father  says." 

"  Not  to-night — I  can  not,  just  yet." 
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"  But  to-morrow  we  go.  Can  you  let 
the  sea  divide  us,  Ward  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  wish  to  talk  about, 
and  we  have  but  a  few  moments  left  us, 
Maud.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  come  out  now,  and  make  the 
necessary  explanations  to  my  friends. 
Besides,  I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Bowen 
will  dispute  my  identity ;  he  has  prop- 
erty of  mine  in  his  hands,  and  will  be 
loth  to  give  it  up.  I  wish  to  avoid  a 
fuss,  here  and  now.  I  will  follow  you 
to  Paris,  by  the  next  steamer ;  in  four 
weeks  we  will  meet  again;  and  then, 
if  my  darling  has  that  faith  in  me  which 
I  believe  she  has,  she  will  consent  to  a 
private  marriage.  When  it  is  all  over, 
and  nothing  others  can  say  can  change 
the  facts,  we  will  go  to  your  parents, 
and  explain  all,  to  their  satisfaction. 
Will  not  this  hope  sustain  you,  Maud, 
for  a  few  short  days  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  like  to  let  you  go  again,  so 
utterly.  I  am  afraid  this  will  all  seem 
like  a  dream  to  me,  when  I  do  not  see 
or  hear  you." 

"  But,  sweet,  you  believed  in  me  when 
you  had  so  little  proof,  how  can  you 
doubt  now?  I  swear  to  you,  if  we 
both  live,  you  shall  see  me  in  Paris 
within  a  month.  You  shall  be  my  wife, 
within  a  month,  if  you  consent,  Maud." 

u  Not  till  my  parents  know  and  ap- 
prove, Ward.  But  they  will.  Of 
course  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  see 
me  well  and  happy  again.  You  are  not 
going — so  soon — are  you?"  and  she 
clung  to  him  with  tears. 

"  I  must  go ;  the  hour  is  more  than 
up.  Believe  me,  if  important  interests 
were  not  at  stake,  I  would  not  torture 
you  by  any  necessity  for  concealment, 
even  for  a  few  days.  But  it  is  best  so, 
believe  me,  darling.  Good-by,  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  only  a  little  while.  You  ought 
not  to  weep,  child  ;  you  should,  rather, 
be  very  happy." 

"  I  know  it,  and  I  am  happy,  Ward 
—only  it  is  so  hard  to  let  you  slip  from 
me  again.     But  I  will  be  brave." 

"  Only  a  month,  and  then  my  darling 
will  be  my  wife." 

She  felt  the  almost  fierce  pressure  of 
his  arms,  and  the  next  moment  was  alone. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A    WOMAN'S    MADNESS. 

It  was  a  disagreeable  surprise  to  the 
Arnolds,  to  find,  when  they  were  a  few 
hours  out  at  sea,  that  they  had  Mr. 
Randolph  for  one  of  their  fellow-passen- 
gers. They  acknowledged  his  acquaint- 
ance only  by  a  chilling  bow,  for  Mrs, 
Arnold  had  revealed  to  her  husband  the 
false  character  in  which  the  young  man 
had  appeared,  though  she  withheld  from 
him  the  deadly  assault  he  had  once 
made  upon  their  daughter.  The  young 
gentleman  received  their  coldness  with 
humility — not  presuming  to  intrude  him- 
self upon  their  notice  through  the  early 
part  of  the  voyage.  But  one  sunny  af- 
ternoon, when  Mr.  Arnold  was  leaning 
idly  over  the  rail  of  the  vessel,  in  a 
pleasant  mood  with  himself  and  all  the 
world,  seeing  that  the  weather  was  so 
prosperous  and  his  daughter  so  much 
more  like  her  old  self,  the  graceful 
Southerner  ventured  to  approach  him. 
With  that  winning  candor  which  so 
quickly  disarms  an  adversary,  he  revert- 
ed to  the  past ;  spoke  of  being  left  an 
orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  temptations  which  wait  upon 
youth  and  riches — flattery,  indulgence, 
the  influence  of  gay  associates — and  of 
how  he  had  thus  been  led  astray  into 
courses  of  life  which  his  maturer  Judg- 
ment was  now  learning  to  condemn. 

He  confessed  that  he  had  assumed 
his  cousin's  name,  in  New  York,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  retrieving  his  fortunes  by 
a  wealthy  marriage ;  and  delicately  in- 
sinuated that  it  was  the  beauty  and  no- 
bility of  Miss  Arnold's  character  which 
had  first  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
own  baseness,  and  led  him  to  abandon  a 
suit  to  which  he  felt  himself  so  unwor- 
thy a  party.  He  stated  that  after  leav- 
ing Newport  he  had  returned  to  Balti- 
more only  to  find  that  the  better  part  of 
his  nature  was  thoroughly  aroused  ;  he 
lost  all  taste  for  his  former  gay  and 
extravagant  pursuits,  and  had  finally 
gone  to  his  uncle  with  a  full  confession 
of  all  his  faults  and  follies,  as  practiced 
in  New  York. 

His  uncle  had  forgiven  him  the  use 
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of  his  name  and  influence,  and  finding 
after  several  months*  trial,  that  his  efforts 
at  reform  were  sincere,  had  proposed  to 
him  -that  he  should  go  into*  business  for 
himself,  as  some  settled  occupation 
would  be  the  surest  means  of  diverting 
his  mind,  and  keeping  him  from  a  re- 
turn to  his  former  dissipation.  As  a 
proof  of  the  trust  he  was  willing  to  re- 
pose in  him,  be  offered  his  nephew  his 
share  of  a  profitable  partnership  which 
he  held  in  the  house  of  Quizots,  flower- 
makers,  Paris.  Randolph,  senior,  had 
transferred  his  interest  entire  to  his 
nephew,  with  no  other  provision  than 
that  he  should  pay  him  back  half  the 
original  capital,  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
if  he  found  himself  abundantly  able  to 
do  so.  In  proof  of  all  this,  young 
Randolph  showed  the  papers  to  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  could  not  refuse  to  look  at 
them,  so  humbly  and  graciously  were 
they  offered ;  nor  could  he  withhold 
from  the  warm-hearted  and  candid 
Southerner  his  sympathy,  and  his  ear- 
nest hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  hold 
to  his  good  resolutions,  and  be  prosper- 
ed in  his  present  career. 

His  good  wishes  were  received  with 
lavish  gratitude ;  but  the  young  gentle- 
man did  not  yet  consider  himself  wor- 
thy of  being  re-instated  in  the  friendship 
of  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Arnold's  family, 
and  presumed  upon  no  such  request. 
He  did  not  seek  to  approach  them  even 
through  the  courtesies  of  the  table,  keep- 
ing his  seat  at  the  doctor's  table,  while 
the  Arnolds  were,  of  course,  at  the  cap- 
tain's. So  much  did  this  modesty  win 
upon  the  favor  of  Mr.  Arnold  that,  be- 
fore they  parted,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel  at  Havre,  be  invited  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph to  call  occasionally  at  their  hotel, 
as  they  should  be  lonely,  and  glad  to 
welcome  familiar  faces.  As  he  remark- 
ed, afterward,  to  his  wife,  "  there  was 
nothing  so  excellent  for  keeping  young 
men  out  of  bad  habits  as  the  society  of 
really  refined  women  ;  and  if  poor  Ran- 
dolph had  truly  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  reform,  they  were  bound  to  render 
him  this  much  assistance.  If  they  should 
con  thine  to  discountenance  him,  he 
might  become  discouraged,  and  say  to 


himself,  that  if  good  people  considered 
him  irretrievably  bad,  he  might  as  well 
become  so." 

All  this  was  true  enough,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  would  not  have  been  the  kind- 
hearted  gentleman  he  was,  if  he  had  not 
felt  so ;  the  trouble  was,  in  his  own  sim- 
plicity of  character,  he  was  incapable 
of  fathoming  the  duplicity  of  a  nature 
like  Randolph's. 

In  inviting  Randolph  to  call  upon 
them,  the  father  did  not  consider  that  he 
was  renewing  the  right  of  the  young 
man  to  become  his  daughter's  suitor ;  he 
did  not  suppose  he  would  aspire  to  this ; 
also,  Maud  was,  now,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
parents,  an  invalid,  whose  peculiarities 
of  mind  would  prevent  their  encouraging 
any  one's  attentions,  at  present. 

The  family  obtained  suitable  apart- 
ments looking  on  a  wide  and  pleasant 
boulevard;  the  May  weather  was  en- 
chanting ;  and  so  many  of  their  Amer- 
ican friends  were  in  Paris,  they  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  gay  circle  which 
had  little  to  do  but  to  enjoy  itself.  In 
this  circle,  Randolph  became  a  favorite, 
his  name,  his  southern  associations  and 
his  chivalric  manners  being  quite  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  him.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Arnold  neglected  to  call  at 
Guizots,  flower-makers,  to  find  if  the 
young  gentleman  had  duly  presented 
his  papers  and  been  installed  a  member 
of  the  firm. 

It  was  not  Randolph's  first  visit  to 
Paris;  he  was  quite  at  home  in  that 
city,  and  almost  as  good  a  Frenchman 
as  a  native.  Mr.  Arnold,  also,  when  in 
active  business,  had  made  frequent  voy- 
ages to  France ;  but  Maud  had  not  been 
abroad  since  she  was  quite  a  child,  and 
had  much  to  see  and  admire.  Her 
parents  were  delighted  and  surprised 
at  the  genuine  interest  she  took  in  what 
passed  around  her;  willing  to  walk, 
ride  and  visit,  charmed  with  the  bright, 
beautiful  French  capital,  as  full  of  won- 
der and  joy  as  a  child,  she  was  so  well 
and  blooming  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
consult  any  physician  in  her  case.  That 
this  improvement  was  real,  and  not  a 
feverish  impulse,  they  became  convinced. 

Maud,  nowadays,  never    referred  to 
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Ward  Tunnecliffe,  and  they  believed  her 
healed  of  her  mental  malady.  They 
did  not  dream  of  the  sweet  secret  which 
she  held  in  her  heart,  the  source  of  all 
her  happiness  and  bloom. 

But  when  a  first  steamer  and  a  second 
arrived  at  Havre,  and  Maud  received  no 
letter  nor  intimation  of  her  lover's  pres- 
ence in  Paris,  her  brilliant  spirits  began 
again  to  droop. 

44  It  seems  to  me  you  study  the  pas- 
senger lists  with  great  interest.  One 
would  think  you  were  expecting  friends," 
her  mother  remarked  to  her,  the  day 
atler  the  third  arrival  of  a  ship. 

Maud  did  not  hear  her ;  she  was  say- 
ing over  to  herself,  "I  swear  to  you 
that,  if  wc  both  live,  you  shall  see  me 
in  Paris  within  a  month  1"  The  month 
had  expired,  and  she  had  not  seen  him  : 
what  had  happened  to  Ward  ?  The 
paper  fell  listlessly  from  her  fingers. 

"You  look  pale,  this  morning.  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill  again," 
continued  her  mother,  uneasily.  ,4  Do 
you  see  any  names  of  friends  on  the 
passenger  list  T* 

44 No,  mother;"  but  as  Maud's  eye 
again  ran  over  the  column,  a  flush  rose 
to  her  face. 

44  Who  is  it  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Arnold,  who 
noticed  the  flush  of  recognition. 

44 1  see  no  name  that  we  are  familiar 
with,"  was  the  evasive  reply,  and  Maud 
handed  the  paper  to  her  mother,  who 
scanned  it  carefully  without  finding  any 
name  she  recognized. 

On  first  reading  the  list,  Maud  had 
passed  over  this — David  Duncan — for 
all  her  emotions  on  that  night  of  Ward's 
visit  had  been  so  engrossing  that  shev 
had  not  since  recalled  the  direction  he 
had  given  for  her  note.  Now,  however, 
she  remembered  it,  and  knew  that  Ward 
had  come. 

Where  he  would  first  present  himself 
to  her,  or  in  what  guise,  she  could  not 
guess;  she  could  scarcely  conceal  the 
flutter  of  expectation  which  kept  her  so 
restless.  That  day  she  accompanied 
Mrs.  Arnold  on  a  shopping  expedition  ; 
in  the  afternoon  they  had  a  drive  on  the 
Champs  Ely  sees ;  but  Maud  could  not 
have  told  whether  she  purchased  a  red 


or  a  green  silk,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
city  they  were  driving ;  the  answers  her 
companions  elicited  were  ridiculously 
vague,  when  they  addressed  her ;  her  eyes 
scanned  eyery  passing  form,  expecting, 
every  instant,  to  behold  his. 

44  Do  see  that  lady  in  the  carriage 
with  the  cream-colored  horses!  I  be- 
lieve  it's   the   Princess   B P' 


Mrs.  Arnold,  in  a  low  voice. 

44  Yes,  mother,  it  was  delicious,"  mur- 
mured her  daughter.  She  had  only 
caught  the  word  u  cream,"  and  supposed 
she  was  discussing  their  dessert. 

44  How  fashionable  these  little  dogs 
are !— almost  every  carriage  has  one/1 
was  the  next  attempt  of  the  matron. 

44 1  suppose  the  Empress  encourages 
their  manufacture,"  responded  Maud. 

44  Why,  child,  how  absurd !  Bat,  see, 
there  goes — ." 

44  Who  !"  cried  Maud,  turning  pale. 

44  Victor  Hugo,  himself;  I  know  him 
very  well,  by  sight." 

44  Pshaw !"  said  Maud,  in  a  vexed  tone, 
regaining  her  color. 

44 1  thought  you  admired  him  very 
much." 

44  So  I  do,  mamma.  Which  is  he  r* 
and  the  girl  rallied,  and  tried  to  appear 
interested. 

44  He  is  lost  in  the  crowd,  now ;  you 
can  not  distinguish  him." 

Maud  strained  her  eyes,  but  it  waa 
not  the  great  novelist  she  was  endeavor- 
ing to  find.  She  "adored"  Victor 
Hugo ;  but  what  was  he  to  her,  en  that 
day  of  days,  when,  every  moment,  she 
expected  some  word,  or  signal,  or  sight 
of  the  dead  alive  ? 

Her  expectations  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  When,  at  dusk,  they 
came  back  to  their  apartments,  she  had 
received  no  token  of  Ward's  presence, 
nor  was  there  any  missive  awaiting  her. 
When  Mr.  Arnold  came  in,  he  had  tick- 
ets to  the  theater  at  which  Ristori  was 
then  playing. 

44  Come,  ladies,  make  haste  with  your 
tea,  we  shall  be  late." 

44 1  believe  I  am  too  tired  to  go  out 
this  evening,  father." 

44 Then  toe  shall  not  go"  said  he,  de- 
cidedly. 
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His  wife  saw  that  be  bad  something  im- 
portant upon  his  mind,  but  his  daughter 
was  too  engrossed  with  herself  to  notice  it. 
"  Well,  papa,  I  certainly  do  not  wish 
to  disappoint  the  whole  party.  I  know 
that  mamma  has  been  very  anxious  to 
see  Ristori.  But  I  must  dress.  I  will 
not  be  fifteen  minutes  about  it." 

iirs  Arnold,  whose  dress  required  no 
changes,  leisurely  sipped  her  tea,  while 
Maud,  calling  on  Marie,  flew  to  her 
chamber  to  prepare  for  the  evening. 

"My  blue  silk,  Marie.  No;  I  will 
not  touch  the  white  one ! — and  those 
violets  ixx  the  vase — place  those  in  my 
hair  and  bosom.  Let  those  curls  fall 
upon  my  neck,  just  as  they  are  now. 
—Ward  always  liked  my  hair  so,"  she 
was  thinking,  as  she  said  it.  "  Now, 
Marie,  how  do  I  look? — as  well  as 
usual  ?"  and  she  gave  a  triumphant 
glance  at  herself  in  the  mirror. 

"Mademoiselle  knows  that  blue  is 
her  color;1  said  the  maid,  u  and  as  for 
her  looks,  I  think  she  must  expect  Mr. 
Randolph  at  the  theater — her  cheeks 
and  eyes  are  bright,  as  if  she  expected 
an  admirer." 

"I  presume  Mr.  Randolph  will  be 
there,  but  you  know  I  do  not  like  him, 
Marie,"  laughed  Maud. 

She  had  recovered  all  her  spirits, 
which  had  sunk  when  she  came  home 
and  found  no  word  awaiting  her.  It 
now  seemed  to  her  most  probable  that 
Ward  would  be  present  in  the  theater 
to  which  *•  all  the  world  "  was  flocking, 
and  that  he  would  there  contrive  some 
communication  with  her.  This  hope  it 
was  which,  upon  second  thought,  had 
decided  her  to  go. 

While  she  was  preparing  herself,  Mr. 
Arnold  was  making  an  exciting  revela- 
tion to  his  wife. 

u  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pru- 
dent to  take  Maud  out  to  the  theater  to- 
right,  or  not,"  he  remarked,  in  a  voice 
which  caused  Mrs.  Arnold  to  set  aside 
her  cap  and  give  him  her  full  attention. 
"On  account  of  her  being  so  fa- 
tigued ?" 

u  No,  not  that.  I  met  a  person  in  the 
city  to-day — the  last  person  in  the  world, 
certainly,  whom  I  should  expect  to  meet."  | 


"  Well  r 

"  I  should  not  like  Maud  to  meet  that 
person  suddenly  ;  the  shock  might  be 
fatal  to  her." 

"  Who  was  it  ?" 

"  And  he  may  be  at  the  theater  to- 
night. If  it  gave  me  such  a  tremendous 
shock,  what  would  the  effect  be  upon 
her  ?"  musingly. 

"  Who  can  you  be  talking  about, 
Mr.  Arnold  r" 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  leaning  for- 
ward, and  speaking  in  a  whisper.  u  It 
is  Ward  Tuunecliffe !" 

His  wife  gave  a  slight  scream.  "  Im- 
possible !" 

"  You  may  well  say  that.  Yet  how 
can  a  man  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
own  Bcnses?  I  met  him  to-day  at 
James  Munroe  &  Co.'s  Banking  Office, 
No.  6,  Rue  de  la  Paix.  He  walked  into 
the  reading-room  whe^I  was  there.  It 
was  broad  daylight,  and  I  saw  him  more 
plainly  than  I  see  you  now.  What 
makes  me  the  more  certain  that  it  was 
lie,  was,  that  upon  encountering  my 
glance,  he  slightly  started  and  colored." 

"  Did  he  seem  to  recognize  you  ?" 

"  He  bowed,' went  hastily  to  the  clerk 
with  whom  he  had  business,  obtained 
some  money,  and  went  out  He  would 
have  bowed,  I  suppose,  if  he  had  not 
known  me,  seeing  the  manner  in  which 
I  stared  at  him.  I  must  have  turned 
pale.  If  it  was  not  he,  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  resemblance  that  I 
ever  knew  or  heard  of — voice,  step, 
manner,  form,  features — why,  I  tell  you, 
Mrs.  Arnold,  it  was  he !" 

This  he  said  with  an  air  as  if  more 
to  convince  himself  than  her. 

"  How  could  it  be  he  ?  Of  course 
you  inquired  his  name  ?" 

"  No ;  I  went  to  the  clerk,  and  asked 
who  it  was,  saying  I  was  quite  certain  I 
recognized  one  of  my  New  York  ac- 
quaintances. He  referred  to  his  book 
and  said  that  the  gentleman  was  *  David 
Duncan,  New  York  City,1  that  he  had 
only  arrived  in  Paris  the  previous 
night,  and  had  come  there  to  register 
his  name,  and  open  a  bank  account." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Arnold,"  sara  his  wife, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  u  you  are  as  foolish 
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as  Maud.  Doubtless  this  is  some  one 
who  strongly  resembles  the  late  Mr. 
Tunnecliffe — perhaps  a  cousin,  or  other 
relative — and  you,  influenced  by  poor 
Maud's  assertions  and  fancies,  at  once 
see  the  man  himself  Truly,  now,  if 
Maud  had  never  got  that  crotchet  in  her 
head,  would  you  have  been  so  quick  to- 
day to  see  a  dead  man  in  a  living  one  ?" 

"  I  really  believe  that  it  has  made  no 
difference.  I  tell  you,  wife,  the  resem- 
blance is  remarkable  !  In  fact,  it's  Ward 
himself.  Nothing  can  persuade  me  to 
the  contrary.  I  now  believe  that  Maud 
has  been  in  the  right  all  the  time,  that 
she  has  really  seen  him,  and  that  her 
convictions  have  been  as  reasonable  as 
mine  are  now.  We  have  persecuted  the 
poor  child  without  cause.  Why  he 
should  pursue  such  a  strange  course  of 
action,  I  can  not  conjecture." 

"  I  can  but  thfek  that  you  are  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Arnold." 

"  If  it  was  not  he,  it  was  his  ghost !" 

"  That's  Maud  over  again,"  said  his 
wife,  impatiently.  "  Here  is  some  per- 
son who  happens  to  bear  a  strong — an 
astonishing,  if  you  please — likeness  to  a 
dead  man,  and  you  two,  at  once,  lose  all 
cool  power  of  observation,  and  declare 
that  a  man  who  has  killed  himself  is 
still  alive.  How  can  Ward  Tunnecliffe 
be  alive  ?  and  why  should  he  be  moving 
about  the  world  under  a  false  name, 
making  his  Mends  so  much  unnecessary 
trouble  ?" 

"  I  can  no  more  answer  these  ques- 
tions, than  you  can,  my  dear  wife.  All 
I  can  say  is,  it  seemed  to  be  he.  There 
was  some  slight  difference,  of  course. 
This  man  was  thinner  and  darker 
— perhaps  a  trifle  taller,  though  his 
thinness  would  give  that  appearance 
— but  in  all  other  respects  he  was  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Ward." 

"  Better  say  counterfeit,"  added  Mrs. 
Arnold.  "  You  do  not  intend  to  men- 
tion this  to  our  child  ?" 

"  No ;  I  am  only  afraid  that  she,  too, 
will  meet  him,  and  that  the  consequences  i 
will  be  dangerous.  If  I  had  had  a  mo- 
ment for  upection,  I  should  have  ad- 
dressed the  person,  and  satisfied  myself 
more  fully.     Should  I  again  encounter 


him,  I  am  resolved  to  compel  him  to 
disclose  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
pray  that  Maud  may  not  meet  him." 

44  Perhaps  we  had  better  not  go  out 
this  evening." 

Just  then  Maud  entered  the  room,  ra- 
diant and  beautiful. 

44 1  have  half  resolved  not  to  go  out, 
since  you  are  bo  tired,"  said  her  father. 

44  Oh,  papa,  I  am  rested  now,  and  de- 
sire to  go  very  much.  I  shall  be  vexed 
at  having  taken  all  this  trouble  to  no 
purpose.  I  know  that  I  am  looking  my 
best  this  evening,  and  I  don't  wish  to 


"  '  Waste  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 


»» 


It  was  not  often  that  Maud  betrayed 
so  much  girlish  vanity,  or  put  on  such 
pretty,  willful  ways;  her  father  was 
overpersuaded  by  them,  though  secretly 
doubtful  of  the  propriety  of  yielding. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  Arnolds  were 
in  the  brilliantly-lighted  theater.  Bistort 
was  magnificent  that  night,  quite  en- 
thralling Mrs.  Arnold ;  but  the  secret 
which  burned  in  Maud's  heart,  and  the 
strange  conviction  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  her  father,  prevented  these 
two  from  yielding  to  the  spell  of  the 
actress.  The  glance  of  both  roved  in- 
cessantly over  the  house.  It  was  in- 
tensely annoying  to  Maud,  when  Mr. 
Randolph  came  to  them,  between  the 
acts,  chatting  about  the  people  and  the 
place,  and  demanding  her  opinion  of  the 
queen  of  the  stage.  Maud  had  formed 
no  opinion ;  and  her  mind  was  too 
crowded  with  its  own  hopes  and  fears 
to  have  room  for  his  commonplaces. 
Presently,  he,  too,  grew  impatient  of 
her  indifference,  as  she  of  his  presence. 
Leaning  over  her,  so  as  to  speak  un- 
heard by  the  other  occupants  of  the  box, 
he  suddenly  remarked,  in  a  venomous 
whisper,  which  recalled  to  her  vividly 
that  ugly  scene  on  the  sands  at  Newport, 

44  He  is  not  in  the  house,  Miss  Ar- 
nold ;  so  you  need  not  grudge  me  a  Hi  tie 
of  your  complaisance." 

She  could  only  reply  by  a  look  of 
pale  surprise. 

"Ah,  you  change  color;  your  con- 
science is  not  easy.  You  scorn  ww, 
Miss  Arnold  l     Supposing  I   tell  your 
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father,  who  is  so  proud  of  his  family 
honor,  that  Miss  Maud  has  a  secret  un- 
derstanding with  a  poor  adventurer,  a 
base  cabinet-maker,  a  mechanic,  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  likeness  to  a  man 
she  once  loved,  to  impose  upon  her  cre- 
dulity, and  betray  her  into  »  marriage, 
before  her  Mends  are  aware  of  her  dan- 
ger? This  is  fortune-hunting  extraor- 
dinary !  It  shames  my  poor  attempts ; 
for,  Miss  Arnold  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  I  loved  her  even  better 
than  her  fortune,  while  this  fellow  is 
guilty  of  every  conceivable  baseness." 

Maud  could  not  arrest  his  words, 
could  not  answer  him  ;  she  grew  cold, 
from  head  to  foot,  staring  him  in  the 
eyes  vacantly,  while  his  own  glittering, 
triumphant  glance  never  left  hers. 

"  He  is  not  here  to-night ;  but  we  both 
know  that  he  is  arrived." 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  leave 
me,  Mr.  Randolph  ?"  Maud  finally  said. 
/  She  did  not  believe  his  assertions  ;  he 
had  not  staggered  her  faith  in  Ward — 
and  yet — and  yet  I— oh,  that  horrible 
doubt  which  just  darkened  the  mirror 
of  her  love  for  an  instant,  and  passed 
away.  She  wished  to  be  alone ;  to  get 
home — to  get  away  from  that*  wicked, 
rejoicing  look  of  her  mortal  enemy,  for, 
hi  that  hour,  she  hated  Randolph  more 
than  she  had  ever  despised  him.  % 

" No,  Miss  Arnold"  he  said,  softly ; 
*'  I  shall  not  leave  you.  You  drove  me 
from  you  once ;  you  enraged  me,  and  I 
forgot  myself  But  I  am  under  better 
control  now.  Tou  can  not  make  me 
angry  with  you.  I  am  resolved  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  you.  I  came  across  the 
water  with  no  other  object  than  to  watch 
the  machinations  of  David  Duncan,  and 
save  the  woman  1  love  from  becoming 
the  victim  of  his  fraud.  It  is  my  duty 
to  let  your  father  understand  the  posi- 
tion in  which  you  have  placed  your- 
self." 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  fas- 
cinating overture,  which  had  the  effect 
to  attract  the  attention  of  others,  and 
prevent  this  conversation  being  over- 
heard. 

Maud*s  eyes  flashed : 

will  be  unnecessary,  Mr.  Randolph. 


it 


I  am  quite  able  to  take  care  of  my- 
self—" 

"  Your  friends  think  differently,"  he 
gently  suggested. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Maud,  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  "  some  of  them  think  me  insane, 
I  believe.  Perhaps  you  do.  But  I 
know  perfectly  what  I  am  about.  If  I 
have  made  any  mistake,  I  shall  be  more 
anxious  than  any  one  else  to  have  it 
corrected.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you,  sir,  to  trouble  my  father.  I  shall 
lay  my  own  case  before  him ;  and, 
doubtless,  Mr.  Tunnecliffe  will  soon  be 
present,  in  person,  to  support  me.  At 
all  events,  it  can  never  become  necessary 
for  you  to  interfere  in  our  family  affairs. 
It  will  not  be  permitted." 

"  Your  parents  may  not  be  so  un- 
grateful as  you,  Miss  Maud.  They  may 
feel  themselves  under  deep  obligations 
to  one  who  shall  interfere  between  a 
child  laboring  under  a  mental  disease, 
and  an  unprincipled  adventurer." 

Maud  shrunk  under  the  infliction  of 
these  subtle  stings.  Here  was  this  man 
addressing  her  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
superiority,  as  if  she  were,  indeed,  a 
mad  or  foolish  child,  who  must  be 
watched  as  one  not  capable  of  self- 
government  Self-respect  would  not  al- 
low her  to  reply  to  him  ;  she  turned  to 
the  stage,  as  if  ignoring  his  presence. 
Again  he  bent  over  her : 

"  One  word  more,  of  friendly  advice. 
Do  not  confess  to  your  parents  the  mis- 
take you  have  made.  It  will  only  con- 
firm them  in  their  fears  as  to  your  men- 
tal state,  I  believe  you  sane  enough, 
and  the  victim  of  this  person's  strange 
resemblance  to  another,  and  his  inten- 
tion to  deceive  you.  But  if  you  tell 
your  parents  how  far  you  have  been 
fooled,  especially  if  you  grow  excited, 
and  declare  this  adventurer  to  be,  in 
truth,  the  dead  Ward  Tunnecliffe,  do 
you  not  see  in  what  danger  you  place 
yourself?  It  will  probably  end  in  your 
being  turned  over  to  a  Parisian  mad- 
house. My  advice  to  you  is,  to  say 
nothing  to  your  friends  ;  but  when  David 
Duncan  contrives  to  keep  his  appoint- 
ment with  you,  that  you  at  oncu  assure 
him  that  you  have  at  last  discovered  the 
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fraud  he  is  practicing,  and  will  deliver 
him  over  to  the  proper  authorities  if  he 
continues  to  persecute  you  further." 

Finding  that  Maud  made  no  reply  to 
this,  he  concluded : 

"  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  judge 
my  motives  generously.  But  I  have 
pointed  out  what  I  regard  as  the  safest 
course  for  you.  If  you  are  discreet  you 
will  follow  it,"  and  with  a  bow  to  her 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  he  returned  to  his  seat. 

Maud  did  not  know  when  the  play 
ended.  She  arose  with  the  others,  me- 
chanically, took  her  father's  arm,  and 
was  placed  by  him  in  the  carriage. 
Her  brain  felt  heated,  weary,  and  dizzy. 
Was  she,  indeed,  going  mad  ?  She  asked 
herself  this  question  over  and  over,  each 
time  feeling  less  assured  as  to  the  answer 
her  own  reason  gave  her.  Perhaps  she 
was  going  mad.  Perhaps  her  friends 
were  correct  in  their  fears  for  her.  How 
had  Randolph  learned  of  the  understand- 
ing between  her  and  Ward  Tunneciiffe  ? 
How  did  he  know  of  that  one  visit,  made 
only  the  evening  before  he  and  she  left 
New  York  ?  How  had  he  so  swiftly  made 
his  own  arrangements  to  accompany  her? 
How  long  had  he  been  on  the  track  of 
this  David  Duncan  ?  What  did  he  know 
in  support  of  his  assertions  ?  Could  it 
be  that  what  he  had  said  was  true  ? 
Was  she  the  victim  of  a  cruel  deception  ? 
More  rapidly  than  the  whirl  of  the  car- 
riage-wheels, these,  and  a  hundred  other, 
questions  whirled  through  her  brain,  pro- 
ducing confusion  and  weariness.  Before 
reaching  home  she  had  resolved  to  tell  her 
father  all,  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
his  judgment  and  advice;  he  would,  in 
a  few  days,  at  furthest,  know  that  a  Ward 
Tunneciiffe,  real  or  pretended,  had  arisen 
to  claim  her  hand — why  not  tell  him  all, 
that  night? 

From  this  step  she  was  deterred  by 
the  fear  that  he  would  pronounce  her 
insane.  If  he  suspected  her  sanity,  all 
that  she  might  say  would  only  damage 
her  *  cause.  Mr.  Randolph's  warning 
was  a  wise  one,  in  that  respect  Mad  ! 
Great  heaven,  that  she  should  be  so  hu- 
miliated !  Perhaps  she  wo*  mad,  she 
mused  again.  Yet  she  had  heard  it  said 
that  persons  becoming  insane  never  sus- 


pected their  own  danger.  And  her 
heart  again  bounded  to  be  free  from  this 
dreadful  idea. 

By  the  time  they  had  alighted  and 
ascended  to  the  saloon,  she  had  resolved 
to  be  silent  for  the  present,  and  to  allow 
Ward  Tuanecliffe  to  appear  and  plead 
his  own  cause  with  her  parents.  She 
would  consent  to  no  secret  marriage,  nor 
to  any  further  delay  in  his  announcing 
himself  to  those  who  had  a  right  to 
know  of  his  existence  and  claims.  To- 
morrow ! — yes,  to-morrow,  she  felt  sure, 
he  would  come,  and  make  all  right 

Kissing  her  parents,  she  hastened  to 
her  own  room,  before  they  had  time  to 
remark  upon  her  agitation. 


THE  INDIA  FAMINE. 

FAMINE !  How  few  persons,  in  oar 
well-fed  community,  comprehend  the 
import  of  the  word  !  Happily,  as  a 
country,  we  know  nothing  of  the  appall- 
ing affliction.  The  cry  for  bread,  not 
from  one  poor  sufferer,  but  from  a  whole 
city  full — not  from  one  hovel,  but  from 
every  valley  and  hill-side — who  can  pic- 
ture it !  '  The  soul  shrinks  back  aghast 
from  the  spectacle,  and  we  who  live  in 
comfortable  homes  fain  would  believe 
that  the  visitation  must  pass  away  w  ith 
the  day  and  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Perhaps,  now,  the  keen  famine  in  In- 
dia is  past — that  the  efforts  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  relieve  the  starving 
multitudes  have  been  adequate  to  the 
need;  but,  the  memory  of  the  fifteen 
months  just  past  will  long  remain,  find- 
ing its  parallel,  in  agony  and  death,  in 
the  Florence  plague.  That  great  pesti- 
lence, which  stands  out  in  the  history  of 
the  fourteenth  century  as  one  of  Time's 
alarums  to  frighten  the  human  race,  ran 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  Italian  poet  Boccaccio's  statement, 
"  like  fire  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
large  masses  of  combustibles,"  till  its 
victims  were  daily  numbered  by  thou- 
sands. In  the  vain  hope  of  escaping 
from  it,  various  plans  were  adopted. 
While  some  walked  everywhere  **  with 
odors  and  nosegays  to  smell  to,"  u  for  the 
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atmosphere  seemed  to  them  tainted  with 
the  stench  of  dead  bodies,"  others  lived 
temperately,  shut  their  ears  to  all  news 
of  the  plague, and  "diverted  themselves 
with  music."     Some  fled  from  the  plague- 
stricken  city ;  brother  from  brother,  wife 
from    husbuud,  and    even  parent  from 
child,   for    the   terror   inspired    by  the 
calamity  was  so  great  that  it  dried  up 
the  natural    affections.      Another   class 
rem  lined  in  the  city  incessantly  reveling 
in  taverns  and  in  deserted  private  houses, 
indulging  every  brutal  passion,  and  defy- 
ing every  law,  human  and  divine ;  for 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce  the 
laws  were  themselves  either  sick  or  dead. 
But,  there   was  no  haven  of  safety. 
The  plague  seized  on  the  temperate  man 
diverting  himself  with  his  music,  on  the 
man  inhaling  his  odorous  nosegay,  on 
the  coward   in  his  flight,  and  on   the 
reveler  in  the  midst  of  his  brutal  revelry. 
They  were  buried,  if  noble  and  wealthy, 
with  some  show  of  ceremony,  but  if  of 
the  middle  and  lower  rank,  with  scarce 
any.     These  either  breathed  their  last  in 
the  streets,   or   in   their   own    houses, 
u  where  the  stench  that  came  from  them 
first  made  discovery  of  their  deaths  to 
the  neighborhood."     When  the  grave- 
yards were  filled,  deep  trenches  were 
dug,  and  into  them  the  corpses  were 
thrown,  piled  up  in  rows  "  as  goods  are 
stowed  in  a  ship,"  M  for  things  had  come 
to  that  pass,  that  men's  lives  were  no 
more  regarded  than  the  lives  of  so  many 
beasts." 

For  five  months  was  this  the  state  of 
the  city.  In  the  adjacent  country,  "  the 
poor  distressed  laborers,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, without  either  the  aid  of  physicians 
or  the  help  of  servants,"  might  be  seen 
"languishing  on  the  highways,  in  the 
fields,  and  in  their  own  houses,  and 
tying  rather  like  cattle  than  human 
creatures."  The  ripe  corn  was  left  un- 
fathered; the  cattle  were  allowed  to 
roam  about  at  large,  and  every  man  lived 
as  if  each  day  would  be  his  last ;  that 
fe>  he  became  as  dissolute  in  manners  as 
were  the  citizens.  How  many  perished 
in  the  country  is  not  related,  but  in  the 
city  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
were  swept  away,  and  thus  were   the 


survivors,  for  the  first  time,  made  aware 
that  their  town  had  been  so  populous. 
A  more  awful  mode  of  taking  a  census 
can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Take  away  from  this  picture  all  that 
lends  it  a  horrible  picturesqueness — the 
music,  the  revelry,  the  long  train  of 
corpses  borne  to  the  place  of  wholesale 
burial,  preceded  by  the  priests  with  their 
crucifix ;  the  sudden  deaths  in  the  midst 
of  smiling  corn-fields ;  flocks  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  herds  of  oxen  turned  loose : 
but  leave  all  of  its  human  suffering ; 
add  to  the  swift  deaths  by  pestilence 
death  by  the  lingering,  agonizing  process 
of  starvation ;  the  bodies,  when  found 
near  the  towns,  thrown  into  plague-pits, 
but  more  often  left  to  rot  by  the  road-side 
or  in  the  jungle,  where  the  flesh  is  de- 
voured by  jackals,  dogs,  and  vultures: 
and  then  imagine  to  yourself,  if  you  can, 
the  fate  of  the  people,  not  of  a  single 
city  and  the  country  immediately  sur- 
rounding it,  but  of  territories  as  large  as 
European  kingdoms,  enduring  this  accu- 
mulation of  horrors,  and  you  will  have 
a  faint  notion  ot  the  significance  of  the 
words  "  famine  in  India." 

The  famine  commenced  in  the  month 
of  April  last  in  Orissa  and  Ganjam, 
coast  districts  extending  along  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
From  thence  it  spread  upwards  into 
other  districts  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
and  downwards  into  Bellary,  Salem, 
Coimbatore,  and  North  and  South  Arcot 
—districts  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
In  those  districts  the  distress  was  only 
less  terrible  than  in  Bengal.  But,  even 
in  them  the  lower  classes  were  described 
as  having  "  hardly  a  rag  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  hardly  any  flesh  to  cover 
their  bones ;"  thousands  of  cattle  died 
for  want  of  water  and  pasture,  while 
those  that  survived  resembled  the  mis- 
erable human  beings  in  being  mere  mov- 
ing skeletons.  In  Orissa,  Ganjam,  and 
Midnapore,  the  distress  wrought  by  the 
famine  was  felt  in  all  its  intensity.  In 
those  districts  it  is  supposed  that  the 
death-rate  was  a  thousand  a  day  for 
many  months ;  but  the  number  of  those 
who  thus  miserably  perished  by  hunger 
and   disease  will  never  be  accurately 
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ascertained.  Vast  numbers  fled  from 
the  districts,  some  to  fall  by  the  road- 
sides, where  their  unburied  bones  lay 
bleaching  in  the  scorching  sun — mute 
'witnesses  to  the  "  blessings  of  British 
rule;'*  others  to  arrive  in  Calcutta,  so 
emaciated  that  they  appeared  like  skel- 
eton frames  covered  with  thin,  transpar- 
ent India-rubber.  In  the  "City  of 
Palaces,"  and  other  towns  where  they 
sought  refuge,  it  is  calculated  that  sev- 
enty-five thousand  were  daily  fed  by 
public  charity,  and  at  least  double  that 
number,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, by  private  charity  1  To  see  one 
of  those  immense  crowds,  when  the 
daily  distribution  of  rice  took  place,  was 
a  most  heart-rending  spectacle.  In  one 
quarter  were  thousands  of  Hindoos,  in 
another  thousands  of  Mussulmen,  and 
at  a  little  distance,  sheltered  by  the 
ghaut,  were  the  women,  girls  and  chil- 
dren. Scanning  the  faces  of  those  as- 
sembled thousands,  you  saw  in  every 
one  of  them  the  same  expression — the 
pinched,  despairing,  yet  resigned  look 
of  mortal  weakness,  or  of  mortal  sick- 
ness, which  the  sight  of  food  suddenly 
changed  into  a  hungry,  longing,  devour- 
ing look — the  kind  of  look  which  in- 
spires feelings  of  pity  for  even  a  starving 
wild  animal ;  but  which,  when  worn  by 
the  human  countenance,  is  indescribably 
painful  to  behold.  Over  all  was  the  si- 
lence of  death ;  no  loud  and  noisy 
laughter,  as  would  be  the  case  at  other 
times ;  hardly  a  sound,  save  at  intervals, 
when  6ome  famished  wretch  threw  up 
his  arms  and  uttered  a  cry  of  wild  de- 
spair, wrung  from  him  by  the  gnawing, 
unappeasable  pangs  of  hunger.  At 
other  places,  fearful  struggles  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  food  took  place,  and 
many  lives  were  lost  in  the  sickening 
scramble.  The  picture  would  not  be 
complete  did  we  not  add  that  many  of 
the  men  who  received  this  relief  fled 
from  their  wives  and  families,  leaving 
them  to  the  fate  which  they  themselves 
escaped !  Thus,  the  misery  wrought  by 
the  famine  stamped  out  the  love  of  off- 
spring and  of  home — conspicuous  fea- 
tures in  the  character  of  the  people  of 
India,  and  more  especially  of  the  Hindoos. 


Of  the  women  thus  deserted  by  their 
natural  protectors,  many  touching  stories 
were  told  by  eye-witnesses.  For  exam- 
ple: A  planter  was  informed  that  a 
woman  had  died  by  the  road-side,  and 
that  a  living  child  was  at  her  breast. 
He  sent  out  his  servants,  who  found  the 
corpse,  and  the  child  so  tightly  clasped 
in  the  mother's  arm,  that  in  bending  it 
back,  stiff  and  cold,  it  broke.  Tjie  poor 
little  infant,  exhausted  by  exposure  and 
want,  died  as  it  was  being  released. 
Another  case  :  A  woman,  with  her 
three  young  children,  crawled  up  to  a 
planter's  house  just  as  tiffin  was  being 
cleared  away ;  the  remains  of  the  carry 
and  rice  were  carried  out  into  the 
veranda  and  placed  before  her.  With- 
out attempting  to  eat,  she  seated  the 
three  children  round  the  dish,  who 
speedily  devoured  its  contents ;  and,  al- 
though the  mother  was  wasted  to  a 
skeleton,  mumbling  her  thanks,  she 
turned  away,  grateful  that  her  offspring 
had  been  fed,  even  while  she  herself 
still  hungered.  Here  is  yet  another  in- 
stance, still  more  wonderfully  touching 
in  its  forgetfulness  of  self:  A  little  girl 
and  her  mother  were  seen  lying  under  a 
mango  tree.  Both  were  faint  from 
hunger;  they  had  been  trying  to  keep 
life  together  by  feeding  on  snails,  ber- 
ries, and  lizards;  but  growing  weaker 
day  by  day,  they  at  last  sunk  down  un- 
der this  tree  to  await  a  lingering  death. 
Some  boiled  rice  was  placed  before 
them.  The  mother  was  too  weak  to 
raise  herself,  so,  although  u  the  child's 
big  eyes  flashed  with  a  hungry  gleam,w 
her  little  hands,  well  filled,  first  sought 
the  mother's  mouth,  and  not  until  half 
the  rice  was  thus  consumed  did  she  her- 
self eat. 

These  famines  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  India ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  "  institutions"  of 
the  country.  Omitting  all  mention  of 
those  which  took  place  before  1831,  it 
is  recorded  that  in  that  and  the  two 
following  years  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Guntoor,  a  district  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  was  reduced  from 
half  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  by  famine 
and  pestilence.      During  the  following 
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thirty  years  there  were  many  minor 
famines — minor,  that  is,  comparatively 
speaking — and  then  there  was  the  great 
drought  which  swept  over  the  North- 
West  Provinces  in  1860-61.  In  these 
disastrous  years  the  famine  was  on  a 
gigantic  scale ;  but,  as  large  numbers  of 
the  people  concealed  their  distress,  en- 
during it  even  unto  death,  rather  than 
break  the  rules  of  caste,  or  run  counter 
to  the  feelings  of  their  tribes,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  known  to  have 
perished — from  eighty  thousand  to  nine- 
ty thousand— does  not  represent  the 
total  mortality.  The  actual  sufferers 
number  one  million  and  a  half,  and  the 
loss  of  property  amounted  in  value  to 
three  millions  and  three  quarters  ster- 
ling. 

Being   of  such  frequent   occurrence, 
the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  system 
of  Indian   misrule  would  never  for  a 
moment  imagine   that  the  remedy  for 
such  deep  and  wide-spread  distress  is 
plain — to  irrigate  the  country,  from  re- 
servoirs of  water  stored  up  during  the 
wet  season.     But,  that  such  is  the  easy 
remedy  is   confessed   by   all   observant 
authorities.      Store   up   the   waters   by 
dams  and  basins  in  the  lower  levels,  and 
by  making    reservoirs   of   valleys    up 
among  the  hills,  and  the  great  annual 
drouth  is  stripped  of  its  terrors.      Of 
course  such  a  work  would  require  large 
sums  of  money,  but  the  mere  material 
returns  would   amply   compensate   the 
outlay,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suffering  it 
would  avert.      The  "  Government"   of 
India,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  established    for    any   purpose   of 
mercy.    Take  from  the  country  all  it 
can   yield,   and  have  no    care  for  its 
people  save  as  a  source  of  profit,  is  the 
key-note  of  English   policy.     Talk   of 
the  Yankee  being  a  money-worshiper! 
The  heartless  cruelty  practiced  by  the 
English  in  India. — the  "  grinding"  process 
in  use  to  force  large  revenues  from  its 
■oil  and  people — are  facts  which  stamp 
the  British   conqueror   as   one   of  the 
fiercest  and  most  relentless  money-wor- 
ahlpers  the  world  ever  knew.      Place 
Yankees  in  possession  of  the  vast  coun- 
try watered  by  the  Indus  and  Ganges, 


and  the  first  thing  we  should  have  would 
be  a  just  and  humane  government ;  the 
next  thing,  a  just  and  humane  system 
of  labor ;  the  next  thing,  a  correct 
and  economical  system  of  land-culture, 
which  would  defy  famine,  and  make  the 
soil  produce  two-fold  returns.  All  this 
might,  possibly,  proceed  from  a  spirit  of 
selfishness,  rather  than  from  a  spirit  of 
humanity;  but,  the  schools,  churches, 
just  laws,  happiness  and  prosperity, 
which  the  Yankee  race  would  be  also 
sure  to  instate,  would  stand  as  living 
witnesses  that,  with  all  their  enterprise 
and  thirst  for  a  prosperous  personal  con- 
dition, the  sons  of  New  England  were 
sagacious  with  the  wisdom  of  humane 
men. 

India  never  will  know  happiness  or 
prosperity  under  British  domination. 
What  in  Ireland  is  petty  tyranny,  in  In- 
dia is  the  iron  heel.  Sepoy  rebellion  is 
ever  impending,  for  the  races  of  Hin- 
dostan  bear  nothing  but  a  feeling  of 
malice  and  revenge  toward  their  con- 
querors. The  native  races  never  will 
be  reconciled  to  their  rule,  and  so  long 
as  the  British  power  in  the  East  is  su- 
preme, we  shall  not  cease  to  hear  of 
India  famines,  India  rebellions,  India 
misrule. 


LANGUAGE  OF  EXPRESSION. 

TO  "  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the 
face  "  has  ever  been  a  desideratum  with 
philosophers.  Aristotle  was  the  first  who 
attempted  to  reduce  physiognomy  to  a 
science,  and  establish  it  upon  fixed  prin- 
ciples. He  defines  it  as  u  the  science  by 
which  the  dispositions  of  mankind  are 
discovered  by  the  features  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  countenance." 

Cicero  often  availed  himself  of  this 
belief,  very  general  among  the  Romans, 
to  bring  contempt  or  suspicion  upon  a 
criminal  by  pointing  out  the  rogue  in 
his  face. 

Addison  affirms  that  he  was  wont  to 
frame  a  notion  of  every  man's,  humor  or 
circumstances  from  his  looks.  He  says : 
"  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour,  riveled 
face,  I  can  not  forbear  pitying  his  wife, 
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and  when  I  meet  with  an  open,  ingenu- 
ous countenance  I  think  on  the  happi- 
ness of  hi9  friends,  his  family,  his  rela- 
tions." 

Cowper  remarked :  u  I  am  persuaded 
that  faces  are  as  legible  as  books,  only 
with  these  circumstances  to  recommend 
them,  that  they  are  read  in  so  much  less 
time,  and  are  much  less  likely  to  deceive 


»» 


us. 

Sou  they  maintained  the  same  doctrine. 

Bacon  said  :  "  The  lineaments  of  the 
body  do  disclose  the  disposition  and  in- 
clination of  the  mind  in  general;  but 
the  motions  of  the  countenance  do  not 
only  so,  but  do  further  disclose  the  pres- 
ent humor  and  state  of  the  mind  and 
will.  Yet  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  and 
the  countenance  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
erring index  of  the  internal  emotions." 

With  some,  the  true  character  is  re- 
vealed only  under  strong  excitement, 
and  others  by  a  long  course  of  hypocrisy 
have  changed  their  faces  into  mask*. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  fixed  compos- 
ure of  Talleyrand,  who  affirmed  that "  lan- 
guage was  made  to  conceal  thought." 

Haying  heard  that  his  minister  was 
planning  his  own  aggrandizement,  in  case 
of  Bonaparte's  defeat  in  his  northern 
campaign,  the  Emperor  said  to  him,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure,  "  I  have  given 
orders  for  your  immediate  arrest  in  case 
my  expedition  fails."  The  courtier  re- 
plied, with  imperturbable  gravity, "  I  shall 
pray  for  your  majesty's  success." 

Still,  there  id  so  much  significancy  in 
external  signs  as  to  render  them  valuable 
aids  in  estimating  character. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  all  students 
of  nature  that  vigor  and  strength  of  in- 
tellect are  intimately  associated  with  the 
size,  tension,  and  form  of  the  brain. 
Painters,  poets,  and  sculptors  m  all  ages 
have  taken  this  for  a  postulate. 

Physiologists  concur  in  the  same  opin- 
ion, but  are  equally  confident  in  affirm- 
ing that  anatomy  affords  no  foundation 
for  mapping  the  cranium  into  minute 
subdivisions  or  regions.  "  As  nature,  by 
covering  .the  head,  has  intimated  her  in- 
tention that  we  shall  not  there  scan  our 
neighbors'  capacities,"  we  will  not  discuss 
the  question  of  phrenology,  but  dwell  on 


the  language  of  expression  which  is  so 
fully  enstamped  upon  every  feature,  limb 
and  muscle  of  the  human  form.  Some 
physiologists  contend  that  the  prominence 
of  the  central  and  lower  organs  of  the  face 
indicates  no  moral  likeness  to  the  brute, 
but  as  a  general  rule,  in  proportion  as 
these  organs  approach  the  type  of  the 
brute,  they  reveal  brutal  propensities. 

Socrates,  the  almost  Christian  philoso- 
pher, with  his  pug  nose  and  ugly  phiz, 
(so  excessively  ugly  that  Plato  compared 
him  to  the  gallipots  of  the  Athenian 
apothecaries,  which  were  painted  on  the 
exterior  with  grotesque  figures  of  apes 
and  owls,  but  contained  within  a  precious 
balm,)  would  seem  to  contradict  this 
statement  But  when  accused  of  sensu- 
ality by  a  physiognomist  of  his  own  thue, 
he  confessed  that  the  charge  was  true, 
as  far  as  propensities  were  indicated,  and 
that  he  had  only  subdued  them  by  the 
study  and  practice  of  philosophy. 

Large  features  indicate  strength  and 
force  of  character ;  small  and  contracted 
acuteness  and  penetration. 

The  man  to  whom  nature  has  given, 
a  low  and  depressed  brow,  with  ex- 
tended jaws,  projecting  teeth  and  a 
capacious  mouth,  will  not  ordinarily 
make  a  very  favorable  impression  upon 
strangers.  We  are  all,  perhaps,  too 
ready  to  agree  with  Sidney  Smith  in  our 
judging  from  external  appearance.  He 
says :  "I  am  no  great  physiognomist, 
nor  have  I  much  confidence  in  a  science 
which  pretends  to  discover  the  inside 
from  the  out ;  but  when  I  have  seen 
fine  eyes,  beautiful  complexion,  grace  and 
symmetry  in  women,  I  have  generally 
thought  them  amazingly  well  informed 
and  extremely  philosophical.  In  con- 
trary instances,  seldom  or  never." 

It  is  said  that  no  great  achievement 
was  ever  performed  by  a  man  with  a 
nose  retrousse,  and  no  accurate  observer 
of  men,  would  be  likely  to  confide  in  a 
stranger  whose  brain,  like  that  of  a  cat, 
was  mostly  befiind  his  ears. 

During  the  last  century,  Professor 
Camper  of  Leyden,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  invented  a  method  of 
determining  the  intellectual  capacity 
by  what  he   called  u  the  facial  angle." 
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This  angle  is  formed  by  lines  drawn 
as  follows :  the  one  through  the  external 
orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  base  of  the  nose, 
horizontally  ;  the  oilier  from  the  center 
of  the  forehead  to  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  head  being 
reviewed  in  profile. 

By  the  opening  of  these  two  lines, 
the  author  thought  he  could  measure  as 
by  a  sliding  scale  the  capacities  of  in- 
ferior animals  and  men.  The  heads  of 
birds  display  the  smallest  angle.  The 
angle  increases  in  size  as  the  animal  ap- 
proaches the  human  type.  In  the  lowest 
species  of  the  ape  the  facial  angle  is  42°; 
in  those  more  resembling  man,  it  is  50°. 

Between  the  heads  of  Africans  and 
Europeans,  there  is  an  average  difference 
of  10°;  the  high  character  which  is  so 
striking  in  some  works  of  ancient  stat- 
uary, as  in  the  head  of  the  Apollo  Bel- 
videre  and  the  Medusa  of  Sisocles,  is 
given  by  an  angle  of  100°. 

This  theory  was  supposed  to  afford 
a  criterion  for  estimating  the  degree 
of  intelligence  and  sagacity  bestowed  by 
nature  on  all  those  animals  possessed  of 
a  skull  and  brain.  But,  the  device 
though  ingenious  claims  too  much  for 
itself,  and  like  all  the  specifics  of  empi- 
rics should  be  used  with  caution. 

Phrenologists,  biologists  and  mesmer- 
izers,  by  pretending  to  demonstrate  what 
is  only  a  matter  of  hypothesis,  subject 
themselves  to  a  charge  of  imposture.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  rules  which  craniolo- 
gists  and  physiognomists  have  given  for 
the  choice  of  companions  for  life,  I  have 
never  known  a  wife  or  husband  to  be 
chosen  from  a  measurement  of  the  head, 
or  XhefacuU  angle  / 

Despite  all  rules  and  warnings,  the 
lover  tciS  find  attractions  in  the  very  de- 
fects of  his  idol,  exclaiming  with  Pope, 

***T1b  not  a  lip,  an  eye,  we  beauty  call, 
Bat  the  joint  force  and  fall  effect  of  all." 

Homely,  or  home-like,  ought  never  to 
te  used  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Pretty- 
feced  women,  says  Ik  Marvel,  have  cor- 
rupted the  good  old  meaning  of  the 
word.  Milton  put  too  severe  a  construc- 
tion upon  it  when  he  wrote  : 

44  It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home ; 
They  had  their  name  thence." 


A  tall,  gaunt,  bony  figure,  and  a 
homely  face,  are  no  evidences  of  deprav- 
ity. Such  an  outer  man  has  often  been  the 
tabernacle  of  a#soul  of  which  the  world 
Was  not  worthy — Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
ing a  fine  exemplification  of  this  fact. 

An  active  mind  sometimes  becomes 
unaccountably  associated  with  a  slug- 
gish body.  David  Hume  looked  more 
like  a  turtle-eating  alderman  than  a 
philosopher.  His  face  was  broad  and 
fiat ;  his  mouth  wide  and  inexpressive ; 
his  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  his 
person  clumsy  and  corpuleut.  Dr.  John- 
son was  so  awkward  and  ungainly  in  his 
manner,  so  ugly  and  repulsive  in  his 
looks,  that  he  was  sometimes  mistaken 
for  an  idiot  or  madman.  Some  of  the 
greatest  minds  ever  known  have  been 
tenants  of  the  most  crazy,  shattered  and 
frail  tenements  that  were  ever  animated 
with  the  breath  of  life.  Such  were  Pope 
and  Cowper  among  poets,  Richard  Bax- 
ter, Dr.  Channing  and  our  own  Profes- 
sor Stuart  among  divines;  Aristotle, 
Kant  and  Lord  Jeffrey  among  metaphys- 
icians. Sidney  Smith  said  of  Jeffrey, "  that 
he  had  not  body  enough  to  cover  his  mind 
decently — his  intellect  was  improperly 
exposed." 

Some  one  commenting  on  the  fact 
that  our  greatest  writers  have  been  little, 
attenuated  men,  lean  and  lath-like  be- 
ings who  half  spiritualized  themselves 
by  keeping  matter  in  subordination  to 
mind,  declares  that  "obesity  is  a  deadly 
foe  to  genius,  and  that  a  corpulent  intel- 
lectualist  is  a  contradiction  in  terms." 

Here  is  an  appropriate  comparison  : 

"  Leanness  gave  Pitt  fire,  and  fat 
blunted  the  energy  and  stolid  persisten- 
cy of  Fox.  Fat  made  Fox  a  warm 
friend,  and  a  hearty  bon  vimnt;  but 
leanness  showed  the  ascetic  bachelor,  the 
stoic,  ideal  statesman,  and  the  enthusiast 
who  broke  his  heart  in  rage  at  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Tri-color.  Genius  is  lean  and 
solitary ;  sociality  is  fat  and  gregarious." 

And  I  doubt  if  a  hero  or  orator 
of  great  renown  can  be  named,  who 
possessed  a  plump,  round,  jolly  face, 
blue  eyes,  and  flaxen  or  auburn  hair. 

Men  of  unquestionable  celebrity  no 
doubt  may  be  found  with  mixed  tern- 
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peraments ;  but  the  bUums,  frequently, 
perhaps  generally,  predominates  in  men 
of  executive  energy  and  perseverance. 

It  was  this  trait  whicfi  obliterated  the 
word  "  impossible  "  from  the  vocabulary 
of  Napoleon,  who  said  himself: 

"  Without  this  cursed  bile  one  can  not 
gain  great  battles." 

From  the  days  of  Xerxes  to  General 
Jackson  and  the  Iron  Duke,  earth's 
mightiest  heroes  have  possessed  tense 
and  rigid  muscles ;  dark,  coarse  hair,  the 
dingy  complexion  and  strongly  marked 
features  which  belong  to  the  genuine 
bilious  temperament 

Parker,  in  speaking  of  Webster,  says : 
"  His  temperament  was  the  bilious  and 
phlegmatic  ;  the  temperament  for  work, 
for  endurance,  and  for  the  tardiest  but 
most  consuming  passion.  His  swarthy 
complexion  and  sluggish  movement  alike 
indicated  it ;  and  the  look  of  his  passion- 
charged  eyes,  when  his  mind  was  really 
illuminated  with  thought,  confirmed  it. 
This  is  the  temperament  to  wield  that 
lost  power  of  oratory,  that  terrible  en- 
ergy, that  absolute  sovereignty  over 
others,  despotic,  defiant,  deadly,  which 
the  Greeks  called  the  awful  power.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  none  of  the 
other  varieties  of  temperament  can  at- 
tain it  at  all,  especially  that  no  blue- 
eyed  Saxon  man  can  own  it.  They  say 
1  it  takes  black  eyes  for  that.' 

"  But  this  can  hardly  be  true,  for  Henry 
Clay  was  not  black-eyed,  nor  was  Mira- 
beau,  nor  Chatham.  Yet,  all  these  ora- 
tors had  their  mighty  moments  in  which 
they  revealed  this  elemental  power,  and 
showed  that  they,  at  least,  were  born  with 
the  ocean's  temper  and  the  lion's  mettle." 

A  purely  bilious  temperament  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  the  melancholic. 
Tiberius  Caesar,  described  by  the  match- 
less pen  of  Tacitus  as  "  a  lump  of  clay 
kneaded  up  with  blood,"  seems  referable 
to  this  class  of  subjects ;  and  a  more  ill- 
natured,  suspicious,  malevolent,  design- 
ing, unamiable  human  being  never 
walked  the  earth. 

The  sanguine  temperament  is  associ- 

•  ated  with  quick  perceptions,, tenacious 

memory,  impulsive  feelings,  a  glowing 

imagination,  passionate  disposition  and 


great  sprighUiness  and  vivacity.  It  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  great  muscu- 
lar power  and  strong  athletic  tendencies. 

Such  men  are  good  for  the  onset,  but 
become  impatient  of  delays.  They  act 
rather  from  ardent  feeling  than  mature 
judgment  Villains  and  murderers  do  not 
belong  to  this  class.  If  an  historian 
should  represent  Catiline  with  a  fair  com- 
plexion, azure  eyes  and  golden  locks,  or 
an  artist  portray  Lady  Macbeth  as  a  lit- 
tle, plump,  red-faced,  bustling  body,  ail 
the  world  would  laugh  at  their  folly. 
And  why  ?  Simply  because  such  fea- 
tures and  looks  are  never  associated 
with  the  traitor  or  the  murderess.  No 
one  ever  supposed  that  Judas  and  John 
the  beloved  disciple  had  the  slightest 
personal  resemblance.  Even  the  name 
of  Judas  has  been  banished  from  Chris- 
tian society. 

Sterne  represents  Captain  Shandy  as 
saying  to  his  friend,  "  Your  son,  your 
dear  son,  from  whose  sweet  and  open 
temper  you  have  so  much  to  expect — 
your  Billy,  sir,  would  you  for  the  world 
have  called  him  Judas  f"  We  never 
assign  similar  forms  and  features  to  men 
of  opposite  moral  and  mental  habits, 

u  For  of  the  eoul  the  body  form  doth  take ; 
For  soul  ia  form  and  doth  the  body  make.1* 

Spenser  declares : 

"  Every  spirit  as  it  is  most  pore, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light. 
So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in." 

Even  if  we  do  not  wholly  believe  this, 
there  is  in  each  heart  an  intuitive  con- 
viction that  u  actions,  looks,  words,  steps, 
form  the  alphabet  by  which  we  may  judge 
character." 

A  capital  illustration  of  the  physique 
revealing  the  indwelling  character,  is  found 
in  Curran's  description  of  O'Connell.  He 
says  :  "  Body  and  soul  are  in  a  state  of 
permanent  insurrection.  See  him  in  the 
streets  and  you  see  at  once  that  he  is  a 
man  who  has  sworn  that  his  country's 
wrongs  shall  be  avenged.  A  Dublin 
jury,  if  judiciously  selected,  would  find 
his  very  gait  and  gesture  to  be  high  trea* 
son  by  construction,  so  explicitly  do  they 
enibrce  the  national  sentiment  of  Ire- 
land her  own,  or  the  world  in  a  blaze. 
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As  he  marches  through  the  streets,  he 
shoulders  his  umbrella  as  if  it  were  a 
pike.  He  flings  out  one  factious  foot  be- 
fore the  other,  as  if  he  had  already  burst 
his  bonds  and  was  kicking  the  Protes- 
tant, ascending  before  him,  while  ever 
and  anon,  a  democratic,  broad-shoulder- 
ed roll  of  the  upper  man  is  manifestly 
an  indignant  effort  to  shake  off  the  op- 
pression of  seven  hundred  years." 

Of  Ferguson,  the  supposed  author  of 
the  Rye-house  plot,  one  of  the  greatest 
hypocrites,  villains,  traitors  and  swindlers 
of  his  time,  Macaulay  says :  "  His  broad 
Scotch  accent,  his  tall,  lean  figure,  his 
lantern  jaws,  the  gleam  of  his  sharp  eyes, 
his  cheeks  inflamed  by  an  eruption,  his 
shoulders  deformed  by  a  stoop,  and  his 
gait  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
men  by  a  peculiar  shuffle,  made  him  re- 
markable wherever  he  appeared." 

The  same  historian  describes  Titus 
Oates,  who  played  so  important  a  r6U  in 
the  Popish  plots  of  the  age  of  Chafles  II., 
a  perjured  and  infamous  wretch  who  pos- 
sessed an  exceedingly  repulsive  physical 
form.  Speaking  of  his  arraignment  for  per- 
jury, Macaulay  says : u  A  few  years  earlier, 
his  short  neck,  his  legs  uneven  as  those  of 
a  badger,  his  forehead  as  low  as  that  of 
a  baboon,  his  purple  cheeks  and  his  mon- 
strous length  of  chin,  had  been  familiar 
to  all  who  frequented  the  courts  of  law." 
In  the  countenance  of  the  caustic  and 
malignant  Voltaire,  it  is  said  there  was  a 
mixture  of  the  eagle  and  the  monkey,  and 
in  bis  character  he  united  the  boldness 
of  one  with  the  malice  of  the  other. 
The  muddy  countenance  of  Dean  Swift, 
the  cynic  and  satirist,  seldom  relaxed. 
Beneath  the  face  of  a  Sphynx,  he  wore  the 
spirit  of  a  Mephistopheles. 

But  I  will  not  add  another  picture. 
The  finest  gallery  of  portraits  fails  to  in- 
terest when  the  mind  is  weary,  and  I  have 
already  trespassed  upon  your  patience. 

I  have  endeavored  to  prove  in  this 
rambling  enumeration  of  faces,  that  the 
external  very  significantly  represents  the 
internal  man,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  these  signs  to  a  science,  or  ac- 
curately estimate  the  character  and  in- 
tellect by  the  physical  conformation. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Sanborn. 
Vol.  IIL— 9. 
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THERE'S  a  stormy  drift  of  months  and 
years, 
Which  fain  would  utterly  bear  away 
With  its  mighty  ebb  my  hopes  and  fears 
To  him  who  has  widely  gone  astray. 

Sad  voices  come  from  the  restless  Bea, 
Prophetic  meanings,  filled  with  woe, 

Speak  ever  disconsolate  to  me, 
As  I  sit  on  the  clifis  where  the  wild  winds 
blow. 

And  they  say,  There  is  time  for  hope  to  end, 
It  is  well  that  grief  should  sometime  sleep ; 

For  the  fate  will  never  its  purpose  bend 
That  sent  him  out  on  the  stormy  deep. 

Was  it  years  agone,  or  a  single  day, 

(I  should  hardly  know — but  my  hair  was 

brown, 

And  now  His  white,)  that  he  sailed  away 

Out  of  the  harbor  beyond  the  town  ? 

•  * 

There  were  sailors'  wives  on  the  crowded 
pier, 

And  sailors1  sweethearts,  half  the  day, 
And  many  the  tear  and  feint  the  cheer, 

As  the  gallant  ship  went  down  the  bay. 

Far  down  the  bay  and  ever  away, 
Sailing  out  in  the  mist  of  years, 

Till  the  weary  wives  and  sweethearts  lay 
In  the  churchyard  mold  with  their  hopes 
and  fears. 

But  I  sit  on  the  clifts  and  sigh  to  think 
Of  the  town,  the  pier,  the  bay  unchanged, 

While  my  fond  old  foolish  heart  will  link 
To-day  with  a  day  long,  long  estranged. 

They  call  me  crazy,  that  I  repeat 
*    The  songs  that  are  sang  by  the  restless 

waves, 
The  crafty  waves,  with  their  dark  deceit, 
Singing  above  the  Bailors*  graves. 

Sad  songs,  fierce  songs  of  flame  and  wreck, 
Of  booming  minute-guns,  fog-bells  tolled, 

Of  deadly  grapple  on  bloody  deck, 
Of  tempest,  castaways,  heat  and  cold. 

And  my  treasure  cometh  to  me  no  more, 
Or  only  in  dreams  he  comes  to  me, 

Though  I  watch  for  the  day  that  shall  restore 
The  jewel  snatched  by  the  greedy  sea. 

Oh,  sailor-love,  wherever  you  be, 
Ton  may  not  again  sail  up  the  bay, 

But  I'll  fondly  think  that  for  you  and  me 
There's  a  haven  where  none  may  go  astray. 

James  Franklin  FUU. 
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STRUGGLE. 

"  T>  ACHEL  CHENEVIX I" 

jA)  "  I  mean  just  what  I  say."  I  de- 
livered myself  curtly  of  this  reply  to  my 
aunt's  horrified  exclamation  of  my  name, 
standing  in  her  chamber  door-way,  my 
bonnet  and  shawl  still  on,  my  figure 
drawn  to  its  bight  and  my  features 
fixed  in  the  firm  lines  of  resolution.  I 
was  quite  calm :  the  determination  I 
had  come  to  was  rather  soothing  than 
exciting.  Any  tiling,  in  fact,  that  in- 
volved action,  was  a  relief  after  five  such 
years  as  I  had  spent,  consumed  by  a 
devouring  monotony,  a  crushing,  sicken- 
ing defeat.  The  time  had  come  when 
struggle  was  easier  than  acquiescence. 
I  had  put  aside  storftry,  the  disappoint- 
ments I  had  endured,  and  had  gone  sin- 
gle-handed to  work,  to  defeat  destiny. 

Aunt  Rachel  examined  me  with  a 
kind  of  alarm,  looking  up  from  the  news- 
paper she  grasped  in  both  hands.  Good, 
quiet  soul,  it  had  never  vexed  her  much 
to  quit  the  life  of  restless,  triumphant 
excitement  we  had  led,  for  this  of  glossed 
but  pinching  poverty,  we  were  leading ; 
but,  to  me,  the  change  had  been  like 
the  slit  in  a  vein  through  which  life 
slips  slowly  but  surely  away. 

"'An  intelligent,  middle-aged  wo- 
man T"  My  aunt  spoke  the  words  as 
though  they  petrified,  dropping  from  her 
lips.  She  was  quoting  from  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  paper,  which  I  had 
handed  her  with  the  information  that  I 
had  applied .  by  letter  for  the  situation 
of  "  companion "  specified  among  the 
"  Wants."  "  Oh,  Rachel !"  she  concluded, 
in  a  distressed  tone. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  imply  that  I'm 
not  intelligent  ?"  I  asked  with  a  sort  of 
bitter  levity ;  "  that  would  be  a  reflec- 
tion upon  Madame  Grandvol's  diploma. 
As  for  my  age,  I  was  half  fifty  yester- 
day ,"  and  a  smile  froze  upon  my  features 
as  I  looked  fixedly  into  the  glass  opposite. 

Aunt  Rachel  sighed ;  it  worried  her 
so  to  see  me  in  these  exasperated  moods. 

"  You  don't  know  what  you're  un- 
dertaking," she  said,  faintly. 

"I  shall  find  out,"  was  my  prompt 
answer. 


11 1  know  it's  dull  for  you  here"  she 
continued,  in  a  pleading  tone,  "  but 
then  we  are  independent,  and  we  hare 
every  necessary.  By  going  into  a  strange 
family  as  the  '  companion'  of  an  invalid 
you  will  subject  yourself  to  all  sorts  of 
slights  and  annoyances,  besides  having 
to  work  for  strangers,  which  is  a  great 
deal  harder  than  working  for  one's  sell 
Oh,  Rachel,  I  never  did  think  you  would 
do  such  a  thing !" 

My  poor  aunt  was  getting  hysterical 
It  seemed  that  she  had  taken  up  the 
burden  of  sensitiveness  and  pride  which 
I  had  so  suddenly  and  scornfully  flung 
down.  I  did  not  answer  her  complaints ; 
they  had  roused  my  recollections,  and 
thought  was  leaping  along  the  tumultu- 
ous current  of  the  past,  wholly  unmind- 
ful for  the  moment,  of  the  present 


"  Five  years  T  I  muttered,  below  my 
breath.  It  was  five  years  since  I  had 
stood  it  the  heyday  of  youth  and  beauty 
and  success,  before  my  mirror,  and  swept 
back  the  folds  of  my  rose-colored  moiri, 
and  settled  the  diamond  circle  around 
my  full,  white  throat,  and  thought,  with 
a  flush  of  exultation,  that  my  lot  in  life 
could  hardly  be  more  dazzling  and  de- 
lightful. Strange,  mocking  thought,  for 
one  standing  that  very  moment  upon 
the  brink  of  mortal  disappointment  and 
disaster  I  How  well  I  remember  the 
Rachel  Chenevix  whom  the  mirror  reflect- 
ed that  night ;  tall,  sparkling,  imperiously 
molded — ah  1  I  might  well  remember. 

While  I  stood  there,  a  film  had 
seemed  of  a  sudden  to  go  over  the 
mirror,  settling  into  the  shadow  of  a 
gray,  haggard  face.  I  had  turned  with 
a  start  and  found  my  father  standing  at 
the  door. 

"Did  I  frighten  you,  Rallied  he 
asked,  with  a  little,  nervous  laugh. 

"  Why,  no.  But,  papa,"  a  faint,  fore- 
boding feeling  coming  over  me  u  are 
you  sick?" 

"  No ;  not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  he  said, 
in  an  annoyed,  impatient  way.  Then 
he  stroked  his  forehead. 

"  Are  you  going  out  to-night  f*  He 
tried  evidently  to  rally,  but  there  was 
something  convulsive  in  his  tone. 
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"Yes.  To  Mrs.  Van  Leet's,  you 
know." 

11  Oh,  of  course.  Well — "  he  turned 
as  if  to  go  away.  I  saw  that  he  stag- 
gered. 
44  Papa  !"  I  sprung  toward  him  in 
alarm.  4<  What  has  happened  ?  What 
ails  youf 

He  looked  at  me  vaguely,  as  though 
he  but  half  understood  me.  Then  seem- 
ing to  take  in  my  dress  and  ornaments, 
a  miserable  smile,  which  was  more  a 
contortion  than  a  smile,  crossed  his  face  : 

u  That  is  right,"  he  said,  with  a  hys- 
terical chuckle.  "  Hold  your  head  up 
with  the  best  of  them,  Bailie.  You  can 
do  it  a  little  longer,"  taking  my  hands 
into  his,  which  were  clammy  and  cold, 
44  a  little  longer,"  in  a  shrill,  excited 
voice,  and  flinging  my  hands  from  him, 
fairly  flying  along  the  passage  to  his 
room  and  shutting  his  door  sharply. 

I  stood  a  moment  bewildered,  before 
I  followed ;  then  I  knocked  at  his  door. 
There  was  no  answer.  I  spoke,  begged 
him  to  let  me  in,  to  speak  to  me,  to 
allow  me  to  stay  with  him ;  getting  all 
unnerved  myself,  with  alarm.  By-and- 
by  he  answered,  hoarsely : 

44  Go  away,  go ;  I  can't  be  so  worried 
to-night ;"  and  in  a  moment,  in  a  kinder 
tone, "  Good-night,  Railie." 

Only  for  one  thing,  I  am  sure  I  should 
not  have  gone  from  home  that  night 
Bot  my  motive  was  irresistible.  I  went 
back  first  to  my  dressing-room  and 
thought  over  my  father's  words.  There 
was  but  one  conclusion  before  me ;  there 
could  be  but  one  construction  of  his 
agitation.  I  can't  tell  how  it  was  that 
my  instinct  assured  me  of  this ;  but  there 
was  a  hot-  pressure  upon  my  brain,  and 
whispers  seemed  to  be  stinging  my  ears, 
and  a  phantom  to  confront  me  with  the 
news :  u  Your  million  of  money  is  gone." 
I  was  practical  and  worldly  enough  to 
know  the  value  of  money  well ;  and  yet, 
with  this  conviction  of  its  loss  fastened 
upon  me,  and  with  the  terror  which  my 
lather's  actions  had  inspired,  I  wanted, 
with  a  blind,  contradictory  kind  of 
determination,  to  go  to  Mrs.  Van  Leet's 
ball.  I  put  my  wrappings  around  me 
and  went  again,  to  my  father's  door. 


There  was  no  answer.  I  could  not  hear 
a  stir.  I  stifled  the  dread  I  felt,  some 
way ;  sent  word  to  aunt  Rachel  that  I 
was  ready,  and  we  drove  off. 

I  was  very  gay  that  night.  Every 
once  in  a  while,  the  thought  of  what  my 
wretched  father  had  said  about  holding 
my  head  up  with  the  best  of  them, 
came  into  my  mind,  and  then  with  a 
feeling  of  hysterical  defiance  I  laughed 
louder  and  gave  myself  up  more  com- 
pletely than  ever  to  excitement  and 
frivolity.  * 

I  can  confess  now,  without  emotion, 
that  it  was  Cassel  Wayne  who  brought 
me  to  that  ball  I  had  heard  some  re- 
port about  his  going  away  from  the 
country,  that  dayfrwhich  had  served  to 
make  me  realize  what  I  had  not  realized 
before,  that  I  was  in  love  with  him. 
With  a  pang  I  reproached  myself  for 
having  trifled  with  him  as  I  had  been 
doing  of  late,  and  with  an  impulse  at 
once  generous  and  selfish  I  determined 
that  night,  to  show  him  the  truth.  But 
the  evening  wore  away  and  Cassel 
Wayne  kept  aloof  from  me.  I  had  a 
distant  bow  from  him  as  I  danced  by, 
nothing  more.  Weary,  disgusted,  hurt 
to  the  soul,  I  sat  down  at  last,  and  one 
and  another  of  my  train,  put  out  by  my 
petulance,  left  me.  At  last,  then,  Wayne 
crossed  the  room  to  me. 

44  Miss  Chenevix,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  see  you  a  mo- 
ment alone,  to-night." 

My  face  felt  icy  cold,  except  for  a 
little  hot  spot  in  each  cheek. 

44 1  did'nt  suppose  that  was  so  difficult 
a  matter  to  accomplish  that  Mr.  Wayne 
need  congratulate  himself  especially  upon 
it,"  I  answered. 

I  thought  he  looked  confused. 

44 1  expected  you  would  ask  me  why 
I  am  so  glad  of  the  opportunity,"  he 
said,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

44 1  am  constitutionally  incurious,"  I 
answered,  stealing  a  look  at  him,  feeling 
my  heart  beat  with  heavy  bounds,  and 
yet  vaguely  oppressed  by  his  manner. 

44  And   in  this  case,  probably  indif- 
ferent,"   he  added.      His   words    dis 
pleased  me.      He  seemed  constrained, 
careless,  unlike  himselC 
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44  Inference  is  every  one's  privilege, 
Mr.  Wayne"  I  answered. 

44  A  privilege  they  often  exercise  at 
their  cost"  • 

14  That  is  their  own  look-out" 

44  Of  course."     His  tone  was  freezing. 

I  felt  bewildered.  I  asked  myself, 
What  does  he  mean  ?  Has  he  inferred 
that  I  do  not  care  for  him?  And  I 
blushed  to  have  consciousness  answer, 
impossible  1  But,  what  did  he  mean? 
Surely  not  that  I  had  inferred  from  his 
manner  more  than  he  ever  meant  ?  Oh, 
no;  that  would  have  been  too  cruel, 
too  base.  Suddenly,  my  father's  face 
seemed  to  shift  across  the  scene  before 
me,  as  it  had  across  the  glass.  The 
thought  shot  through  my  mind,  that 
perhaps  Cassel  Wayne  knew  1  Knew 
what?  That  which  I  did  not  really 
know  myself;  that  horrible  something 
that  seemed  to  put  a  mask  upon  every 
face  I  met ;  which  made  my  father  look 
at  me  so  strangely ;  my  lover  so  coldly. 
Mr.  Wayne  was  acting  prudently,  per- 
haps. It  would  be  unwise  to  entangle 
himself  explicitly  with  an  heiress  who 
might  turn  Out  a  beggar.  My  pride 
took  fright ;  my  blood  seemed  to  curdle. 

44  Of  course,"  I  repeated,  mechani- 
cally. 

44  But  in  the  mean  time,"  he  added,  with 
apparent  effort,  "the  precious  moments  are 
passing  ;  somebody  will  be  laying  claim 
to  you,  and  I  have  still  to  say  '  good- 
by.'  n 

44Good-by?"  I  echoed  again;  my 
voice  was  tense  and  bitter,  almost  be- 
yond control. 

He  looked  at  me  uneasily,  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  com- 
fortable in  thus  wrenching  the  links 
between  us. 

44 1  am  going  out  to  India,  as  super- 
cargo," he  said.     "*We  sail  to-morrow." 

I  had  recovered  myself;  I  met  his  eye 
coldly : 

44  It's  good-by  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  day,  I  suppose,  then  ?" 

'  Something  quick  and  sharp  flashed 
over  his  face. 

44 1  shall  come  back  when  I've  made 
a  fortune." 

44 1  did  not  think  you  were  so  fond  of 


money."     A  degree  of  irony  crept  into 
my  tone. 

44 Did  you  not?  That  is  strange.'1 
His  voice,  likewise,  was  bitter.  u  Inas- 
much as  it  procures  all,  it  should  be 
valued  beyond  all." 

I  was  no  longer  in  doubt ;  he  knew 
of  my  father's  misfortunes ;  his  coldness 
was  accounted  for. 

44  You  are  at  least  candid  "  was  my 
retort 

Mr.  Wayne  looked  at  me  steadily,  but 
my  face  was  sealed. 

44  It  is  best  to  be  so,"  he  said,  sadly. 

The  evening  was  over.  An  utter 
recklessness  possessed  me.  I  was  in  a 
mood  to  face  the  worst.  That  was  well ; 
the  worst  was  to  come.  As  we  neared 
the  house  we  saw  lights  in  most  of  the 
windows ;  my  aunt  cried  out  in  surprise ; 
forme  nothing  was  surprising — nothing 
was  agitating.  As  we  hurried  in  we 
encountered  the  officers,  agents  for  my 
father's  creditors,  who  were  in  possession. 
They  had  laid  an  injunction  upon  furni- 
ture, silver,  etc.,  and  even  at  that  time  of 
night  were  going  on  quietly  with  their 
work,  inventorying,  and  the  like. 

*'  The  old  gentleman's  as  still  as  the 
dead,"  said  one  of  them,  leering  at  me  as 
I  went  up-stairs. 

44 1  doubt  he's  in  the  house,"  answered 
another. 

44  Well,  if  he's  gone  out  with  the 
watch  we've  had  on  the  house  since  five 
this  afternoon,  hettTgone  out  as  a  spirit" 
said  the  first 

I  passed  my  father's  room  on  my  way 
to  my  own,  with  the  idea  of  first  get- 
ting off  my  ball-dress;  it  seemed  to 
mockingly  inappropriate. 

In  the  glare  of  light  in  my  room, 
glancing  down,  I  could  not  have  told 
why,  I  saw  my  white  boots  and  the  hem 
of  my  dress  dabbled  with  something 
dark  and  reddish.  I  looked  again  nearer, 
and  then,  without  a  cry  or  a  shudder, 
turned  back,  rushed  to  my  father's  door, 
shaking  the  knob  with  such  fierce  vio- 
lence that  the  door  burst  open,  precipi- 
tating me  into  the  room,  and  almost  upon 
the  corpse  stretched  upon  the  floor  before 
me ;  the  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  life 
quite  gone,  limbs  rigid,  eyes  set  and 
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glaring ;  bat  even  none  of  that  sickened 
or  shocked  me. 


I  was  an  only  child  and  without  a 
mother.  Aunt  Rachel  had  had  the  care 
of  me  and  of  the  house  for  years.  It 
was  found  as  we  looked  into  our  affairs 
that,  long  before,  papa  had  settled  a  lit- 
tle cottage  in  her  native  town  upon  her ; 
the  rent  of  this  had  accumulated,  in  her 
name.  By  the  sale  of  my  mother's  dia- 
monds, which  she  had  made  mine  by 
will,  we  were  in  possession  of  an  amount 
which  gave  us  an  income  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  a  home.  To  this  we  went ; 
here  we  had  lived.  Stunned,  blinded, 
washed  by  this  wave  of  calamity  into  a 
new  sphere,  surrounded  by  strange  and  ut- 
terly uncongenial  circumstances,  having  to 
struggle  with  the  keenest  disappointment 
a  woman  can  experience  in  addition  to 
mortification,  poverty,  deprivation,  I  liv- 
ed for  nearly  five  years  with  the  apathy 
and  monotony  of  a  toad.  Then,  at  last, 
something  of  my  natural  vigor  seemed 
to  return.  I  looked  at  myself,  strong, 
helpful,  and  wondered  at  the  slur  I  had 
cast  on  my  womanhood  by  settling  down 
into  this  dreary,  hopeless  inactivity.  I 
learned,  as  most  sooner  or  later  do  learn, 
that  nothing  but  vigilant  activity  saves 
us  from  the  moral  mildew  of  despair, 
and  in  this  mood,  with  this  impulse,  I 
had  addressed  a  reply  to  the  advertise- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  answer  which  came  to  the  letter 
I  wnt,  was  signed  Norman  Dallas.  The 
person  for  whom  Mr.  Dallas  wished  an 
attendant  and  companion  was  his  wife. 
Upon  this  basis  we  exchanged  several 
letters.  How  explicit  or  how  reticent  I 
was,  or  how  exacting  he,  it  is  hard  to 
■ay ;  but  It  ended  in  my  giving  refer- 
ences, receiving  specifications  of  my 
duties,  accepting  the  terms,  and  taking 
the  place. 

When  Mr.  Dallas  helped  me  from  the 
omnibus  in  which  I  drove  up  to  his 
•  door,  I  dare  say  I  surprised  him.  That  I 
couldn't  help.  I  looked  at  him  with 
natural  interest  He  was  a  man  of  per- 
haps less  than  forty.  He  seemed  to  have 
•offered.  There  were  sharp  traces  of 
•el£control  in  his  face;  his  eyes  were 


reserved ;  he  had  a  scholarly  look,  a 
well-bred  way.  It  seemed  to  me  I 
should  breathe  freely  again  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  such  a  home  as  he  repre- 
sented. 

The  place  was  quite  elegant ;  a  large 
house,  the  maples  around  it  smoldering 
in  their  consummate  October  glory,  their 
fallen  leaves  flecking  the  grass  and  the 
broad  gravel  walks  gaudily ;  a  pervading 
air  of  seclusion  over  the  whole. 

I  followed  Mr.  Dallas  through  the 
main  hall,  with  barely  time  to  note  the 
rich  carpets,  delicate  frescoes,  and  carved 
moldings,  and  then  up  the  stairs, 
through  another  passage,  and  he  pushed 
a  door  gently  open  and  we  went  in. 
This  room  was  likewise  luxurious  and 
large.  I  saw  no  one  but  a  grim,  bony 
woman  standing  in  the  window.  Mr. 
Dallas,  however,  approached  the  bed, 
which  was  hung  with  soft,  cloudy  lace, 
and  parting  its  folds,  said,  in  a  voice 
which  was  authoritative  though  tender, 

"  Marian,  Miss  Chenevix  is  come." 

I  was  close  beside  him,  and  for  all 
my  nerve,  a  thrill  went  through  me  at 
sight  of  the  woman  on  the  bed.  Her 
age  was  impossible  to  conjecture ;  with- 
out data  one  would  have  been  doubtful 
about  her  sex.  Shrunken,  diseased,  dis- 
torted ;  one  shriveled  limb  drawn  up  to 
her  sunken  breast ;  her  spine  curved, 
her  arms  paralyzed  and  attenuated,  her 
thin  fingers  with  their  sharp,  sickly 
growth  of  nails  giving  her  hands  the 
look  of  claws ;  and,  worse  than  all,  her 
face,  hung  around  with  short,  straight 
hair,  and  bearing  in  its  expression  a  rec- 
ord of  all  the  torture  it  had  taken  to  so 
mangle  a  human  form  ;  devoid  alike  of 
symmetry  and  inttf  ligence ;  the  branny 
skin  stretched  over  the  projecting  bones, 
the  eyes  glaring,  idiotic;  I  had  never 
seen  any  thing  so  dreadful.  Mr.  Dallas 
recalled  me  to  myself. 

"  This  is  my  wife,  Miss  Chenevix," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  displeasure, 
as  though  to  remind  me  that  I  had  no 
business  to  be  exhibiting  my  surprise ; 
"  you  perceive  that  she  is  a  great  suf- 
ferer." 

M  Yes,  sir,"  I  stammered. 

"Mrs.  Grymes,  you  will  give  Miss 
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Chenevix  an  idea  of  her  duties  before 
you  go,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  said  the  bony 
woman  in  the  window. 

Then  Mr.  Dallas  dropped  the  bed-cur- 
tains, and  with  a  cold,  mechanical  bow 
left  the  room. 

I  turned  in  a  kind  of  fright  toward  the 
woman : 

"  Are  you  going  away  from  here  ?" 
realizing  that  it  would  be  dreadful  to  be 
left  alone. 

"Of  course  I  am;  you  wouldn't 
ketched  me  stayin'  even  if  they'd 
wanted  me,  which  it  seems  they  didn't" 

14  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  matter  of  three  months.  They 
changes  often ;  they're  mighty  particular. 
I  was  discharged  for  speaking  sharp  to 
her  one  day  when  she  wouldn't  let  me 
comb  her  hair ;  Mr.  Dallas  heard  me." 

44  Have  I  got  to  do  such  things  for 
her  ?" 

"  Of  course ;  an'  sleep  in  the  room, 
and  read  to  her  and  sing  to  her  and  dress 
her.  Oh,  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  situa- 
tion. You  don't  appear  to  have  been 
much  used  to  such  things." 

"  No."  A  sense  of  freezing  and  lan- 
guor came  over  me ;  I  was  appalled  at 
what  I  had  undertaken. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  her  f '  I 
asked,  in  a  hushed  tone. 

"  Oh,  as  to  what  happened  first  off, 
that's  more  than  any  one  about  here 
knows  or  leastways  '11  tell ;  only  they 
do  suspicion  that  he  keeps  still  because 
he  knows  when  he's  well  off.  But  now, 
rheumatiz'  and  neuralgy  and  what  not, 
ails  her,  and  then,"  tapping  her  forehead 
significantly,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper, 
"  she's  foolish."         « 

"  Does  she  ever  hurt  any  one  f 

"  Bless  you,  she  can't  stir  hand  nor 
foot  'thout  help  1  Betsy  comes  twice  a 
day  to  help  to  lift  her  so's  the  bed  can 
be  made." 

44  And  all  the  rest  of  the  time  I  shall 
be  here  alone  ?" 

14  Yes ;  that  is  exceptin'  that  Betsy 
brings  in  the  meals,  and  Mr.  Dallas  takes 
his  tea  here  in  the  evening ;  but  you'll 
wish  he  didn't." 

I  said  nothing  further,  and  with  a  lit- 


tle ostentatious  bustle,  Mrs.  Grymes  pre- 
sently left  me.  The  woman  on  the  bed 
slept,  and  I  sat  down  at  the  window  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  and  asked  myself  whether 
I  was  able  to  bear  what  I  had  under- 
taken. For  a  moment  it  seemed  as 
though  I  must  abandon  my  project  at 
once.  With  my  selfishly  fastidious  ways, 
with  habits  in  a  certain  degree  luxurious 
even  through  our  poverty,  the  task  be- 
fore me  seemed  beyond  my  courage  ;  to 
be  bound  body  and  soul,  and  night  and 
day,  to  a  loathsome  idiot,  was  worse 
even  than  Nero's  sentence  which  chained 
a  living  man  to  a  festering  corpse ;  for 
that  could  not  endure  long,  and  this 
might.  I  shuddered  and  sickened ;  then 
I  reflected  that  when  I  had  aroused 
from  the  inanity  and  emptiness  of  my 
life  I  had  thought  action  and  duty  of 
any  sort  better  than  idleness.  I  had 
taken  promptly  what  had  offered.  I  was  in 
the  hands  of  destiny.  It  would  be  braver 
not  to  shrink.  Besides  those  rather  ab- 
stract arguments  there  were  others  more 
practical.  For  five  years  I  had  endured 
the  annoyance  of  being  entirely  without 
pocket-money ;  a  book,  a  flower,  a  rib- 
bon I  might  covet,  was  as  unattainable 
as  the  moon ;  and  the  gene  had  irked  me 
in  a  way  I  can  not  convey  an  idea  of 
If  I  kept  this  situation  I  had  secured,  I 
should  have  three  hundred  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  besides  my  absence 
from  home  would  decrease  home  ex- 
penses, and  enable  aunt  Rachel  to  make 
some  necessary  repairs  about  the  cottage, 
and  to  add  some  articles  to  her  dilapi- 
dated wardrobe.  To  earn  money  was, 
no  doubt,  always  difficult,  I  reflected, 
for  me  no  worse  than  others  ;  nor  was 
I  any  better  than  others  that  I  should  be 
spared  the  task.  I  began  to  examine 
the  room ;  its  elegant,  tasteful  furniture 
was  not  unlike  that  which  had  been 
mine  once ;  it  occurred  to  me  how  useless 
it  was  to  her  who  owned  it ;  how  vastly 
more  afflicting  was  her  impoverishment 
than  mine.  Perhaps  she  had  been  some* 
thing  like  what  I  had  ;  perhaps  she  had 
married  a  man  she  loved.  The  sup- 
position, the  comparison  filled  me  with 
horror;  the  repugnance  I  had  felt  to- 
ward her  gave  place  to  pity. 
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In  tbis  spirit  I  began  my  duties ;  they 
were  monotonous  and  disagreeable.  I 
saw  but  three  persons :  the  woman  Betty, 
Mrs  Dallas,  and  her  husband.  Mr.  Dal- 
las came  every  evening  to  tea ;  the  table 
was  laid  for  him  alone,  beside  the  bed. 
He  brought  his  newspaper,  which  he  read 
as  he  drank  a  cup  of  clear,  black  tea. 
Sometimes  his  wife  appeared  to  recognize 
him,  and  usually  he  sat  beside  her  for  half 
an  hour.  When  the  table  was  removed 
he  held  her  hand,  or  bathed  her  face 
with  eau  de  cologne,  or  performed  some 
other  slight  office  for  her.  After  the 
first  few  days,  he  used,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, to  offer  me  the  newspaper,  wlrich 
I  accepted  with  avidity.  In  the  mean 
time  I  could  not  restrain  my  curiosity 
from  dwelling  upon  the  life  he  led,  the 
trials  he  had  had,  nor  from  conjec- 
turing the  depression  which  must  result 
from  these  visits  to  the  closeted  skeleton 
in  his  home.  As  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
Mr.  Dallas  partook  of  no  amusements, 
Bought  no  society.  There  was  a  sense 
of  mystery  over  all  connected  with  the 
place. 

One  evening,  a  good  deal  to  my  sur- 
prise, he  spoke  to  me,  briefly : 

"  You  are  looking  ill.  Is  this  confine- 
ment wearing  upon  you  ?" 

M  Somewhat,  I  suppose,"  I  answered, 
in  a  careless  way. 

He  looked  a  little  perplexed. 

41  Do  you  ever  go  oul  of  doors  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

11  You  are  quite  wrong." 

I  answered, "  My  time  is  paid  for.  I 
do  not  expect  to  spend  it  in  recrea- 
tion." 

14 Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  "you 
owe  something  to  your  health,  and  as 
your  employers  we  owe  you  something 
besides  the  money  you  receive.  Your 
life  muBt  be  irksome.  I  suggest  that  you 
pass  the  hour  which  I  spend  every  even- 
ing wiih  Mrs.  Dallas,  in  walking  about 
the  house  or  grounds." 

I  had  thought  that  Mr.  Dallas  felt  an 
aversion  to  me.  He  avoided  speaking 
to  me  or  looking  at  me,  so  that  his  avoid- 
ance was  conspicuous.  He  had  never 
before  addressed  me  so  many  words, 
and  new  he  spoke  with  his  face  turned 


toward  his  wife.  I  construed  his  sugges- 
tion into  a  desire  to  have  me  absent 
from  the  room  while  he  was  in  it. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  I  said,  coldly. 

"  You  will  find  a  library  below,  and 
a  piano  in  the  drawing-room." 

And  here  the  conversation  endod. 

The  following  evening,  when  Mr.  Dal- 
las came  to  the  room  I  left  it  But 
however  ungratefully  I  had  accepted  his 
permission,  I  availed  myself  of  it  with 
delight.  Henceforth,  during  that  hour, 
I  forgot  my  bondage ;  I  even  recalled 
the  enjoyments  of  the  past,  except  its 
hopes. 

In  the  library  I  found  the  firelight 
flaring,  in  great  crimson  shadows,  over 
heavy  curtains,  carved  shelves  and  gleam- 
ing busts,  indefinitely  outlined  in  the 
twilight.  The  room  was  trailed  and 
stamped  with  hints  of  Mr.  Dallas'  pre- 
sence and  employments.  I  could  guess 
now  how  he  passed  his  time.  In  the 
bay  window  I  found  an  easel,  and  a 
strange  effort  to  copy  a  relievo  upon  can- 
vas ;  a  cold,  lifeless,  un pleasing  picture. 
The  table  was  often  covered  with  open 
books  and  sheets  of  paper  scribbled  with 
notes.  I  peered  into  the  volumes ;  they 
were  mostly  philosophical.  Every 
thing  indicated  the  tastes  and  pursuits  of 
a  man  who  has  turned  aside  from  all 
that  is  sentient,  or  vivid,  or  emotional, 
whose  feelings  are  guarded  with  ice, 
whose  nature  is  never  candid  even  to  it- 
self, whose  temperament  is  disciplined, 
monastic,  unhappy. 

In  the  vague  light  a  charming  in- 
distinctness pervaded  the  scene,  and  my 
fancy  lent  it  a  storied  splendor.  There 
were  a  few  pictures  upon  the  walls,  and 
sometimes  these  seemed  to  shift  from 
their  frames  into  real  scenes,  as,  sunk  in 
a  fauteuil  before  the  grate,  I  listened 
with  external  ear  to  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  through  the  stillness,  while  sense 
and  fancy  wandered  away  into  the 
realms  which  unknown  artists  had 
wrought  for  me.  I  was  toiling  over  a 
desert ;  there  was  white,  scorching  sand, 
and  white,  scorching  sky.  My  throat 
was  cracked  with  thirst,  my  eyeballs 
bulged,  my  limbs  shaking ;  and  just  as  I 
would  have  sunk,  and  all  at  once,  there 
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was  water,  shelter  of  palms,  the  cooling 
liquor  of  luscious  fruits,  rapture,  rest  1 
Or  I  was  lost  in  a  jungle,  my  flesh  torn 
by  thorns  and  poisoned  by  the  treacher- 
ous splendor  of  all  I  touched.  I  was 
confronted  by  hot  breaths  and  glittering 
eyes ;  trodden  down  by  the  sheathing 
yelvet  of  murderous  claws  1 — and  then, 
suddenly,  salvation ;  the  terrora  vanquish- 
ed 1  I  was  lifted  up  by  a  strong  arm,  I 
breathed  away  from  the  noxious  air. 
Again,  out  of  a  magnificent  frame  above 
the  mantel,  a  lady  stepped  down  to  me ; 
a  pale,  young,  lovely  lady  with  saddest 
eyes,  who  entreated  something  of  me.  I 
could  never  tell  what  it  was  she  asked, 
but  toward  her  my  heart  always  harden- 
ed. These  odd  fancies  came  and  went, 
came  and  went,  evening  after  evening, 
like  the  swinging  pendulum  tolling  the 
time.  Then,  by-and-by,  the  clock 
would  strike ;  the  hour  was  over ;  I  went 
back. 

Rarely,  but  sometimes,  I  walked  out  of 
doors,  up  and  down  the  gravel  walks 
under  the  somber  shadows  of  the  bare 
trees,  in  the  cold,  heavy  silence.  I  was 
out  there  Christmas  Eve ;  there  was  a 
slim,  yellow  moon  that  night,  and  a 
frosty  crackle  in  the  clear  air.  I  had 
walked  fast,  my  blood  tingled,  my  cheeks 
blazed.  Coming  toward  home  I  broke, 
thoughtlessly,  a  branch  of  round  red  ber- 
ries off  some  bush,  and  fastened  them  in 
a  braid  of  hair  that  my  hood  left  un- 
covered. As  I  approached  the  house  I 
saw  Mr.  Dallas  standing  in  the  doorway. 
I  thought  I  must  have  overstayed  my 
time,  and  hurried  forward  uneasily. 

"  Miss  Chenevix,"  he  said,  in  a  hollow 
tone  which  startled  me,  "  my  wife  is 
very  ill ;  will  you  come  to  her  ?" 

I  followed  him  up-stairs  without  mak- 
ing any  reply.  Mrs.  Dallas  was  in  a 
fit ;  her  distorted  limbs  twitched,  her  eyes 
glared,  her  skin  was  livid,  her  lips  cover- 
ed with  foam.  It  was  dreadful  to  look 
at  her. 

I  got  the  bottle  of  ether  and  hastened 
to  the  bed,  throwing  my  wrappings  off, 
and  still  all  aglow  with  exercise.  While 
I  was  bathing  the  sick  woman's  face, 
Mr.  Dallas  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
I  was  not  looking  at  him,  I  was  not 


even  thinking  of  him,  yet  somehow  I 
became  conscious  that  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  two  women  before  him ; 
upon  her  who  was  sunk  below  all  sensi- 
bility, from  whose  woman's  shape  every 
trace  of  womanly  symmetry  was  gone, 
who  was  distorted  and  repulsive ;  and 
upon  me.  Involuntarily  I  looked  up  at 
him.  I  hardly  knew  his  face,  it  was  so 
transfigured  by  struggle ;  his  eyes  were 
burning  with  longing  and  suffering,  he 
was  deadly  pale  and  his  features  quiv- 
ered. I  saw  plainly  enough  that  the 
lava  of  his  common  look  had  been  mol- 
ten passion.  The  mood  was  brief,  elec- 
trical, and  commanded  in  a  moment 
Before  the  doctor  came  he  had  resumed 
his  frozen  calm. 

When  the  physician  had  examined 
his  patient,  he  whispered  with  Mr.  Dal- 
las for  a  few  minutes.  Standing  aside 
and  noting  the  looks  of  portent  cast  to- 
ward the  bed,  for  the  first  time  the 
thought  of  Mrs.  Dallas'  death  crossed  my 
mind.  Another  thought  followed  that, 
which  I  can  not  explain.  It  was  a 
thought  which  I  at  once  put  aside  ;  not 
that  I  was  too  good,  but  only  too  proud 
to  entertain  it  I  was  not  good — that  is, 
not  morally  strong,  in  those  days.  Dis- 
appointment had  developed  the  worst  of 
me.  My  heroism  and  self-denial  were 
weak.  My  prayers  for  bread — for  such 
things,  I  mean,  as  my  nature  absolutely 
required — had  been  answered  by  stones, 
too  long. 

Mr.  Dallas  watched  with  his  wife  that 
night  I  say  he  watched ;  he  sat  there 
motionless,  in  a  great  bay  of  shadow 
left  by  the  faint  night-lamp ;  his  arms 
resting  upon  a  small  desk,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  while  I  went  quietly 
to  and  fro,  answering  the  invalid's  moan- 
ing, querulous  demands. 

Witnessing  this  abject  depression, 
this  apparent  torture  of  self-reproach,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  hint  Mrs, 
Grymes  had  uttered  of  Mr.  Dallas'  being 
some  way  to  blame  for  his  wife's*  con- 
dition. I  argued  that  any  common  acci- 
dent or  sickness  with  such  results  would 
be  naturally  a  frequent  topic.  That  reti- 
cence argued  ill.  It  was  strange,  more- 
over, that  neither  guests  nor  friends  ever 
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came  to  the  house  with  inquiries.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  there  was  conceal- 
ment, or  crime,  in  this  matter  ?  I  shud- 
dered. 

Mrs.  Dallas  got  better ;  better,  that  is, 
if  there  are  degrees  of  comparison  in 
such  a  condition  as  hers.  The  days 
wore  away.  The  holiday  week  was 
oyer.  One  night,  coming  at  the  usual 
hour  to  the  room,  Mr.  Dallas  found  his 
wife  asleep.  It  was  a  wild,  stormy 
night ;  I  sat  by  the  window  reading ; 
and  knowing  that  Mrs.  Dallas  would  re- 
quire some  attention  when  she  woke,  did 
not  leave  my  place  on  her  husband's  en- 
trance. 

He  sat  down  before  the  fire  without 
speaking.  It  grew  quite  dark ;  I  ceased 
to  turn  the  pages  of  my  book,  and  Mrs. 
Dallas  still  blept.     At  last  I  asked, 

u  Shall  I  get  a  light  ?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "it  would  disturb 
her." 

Then  there  was  another  silence,  which, 
by-aud-by,  he  broke : 

"This  is  a  strange  position,  Miss 
Ckenevix,  which  you  are  choosing  to 
fill." 

"  It  is  hardly  a  matter  of  choice,"  I 
answered. 

u  I  dare  say  not,"  in  a  restless  voice. 
Then  he  added,  confusedly,  "  I  wish  it 
were  different — I  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble—" 

He  stopped,  and  I  made  no  further 
reply. 

■*  I  have  been  meaning  to  speak  to  you 
for  several  days,"  he  went  on,  presently. 
"  Would  it  be  any  object  if  I  increased 
your  salary  ?" 

w  I  don't  understand  you,  Mr.  Dallas. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  expressed 
any  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  of  my 
engagement." 

He  appeared  to  master  his  short  em- 
barrassment 

"  You  don't  understand  me  ?"  he  said, 
with  the  tone  of  pity  in  which  one  hu- 
mors a  child ;  u  but  you  can't  suppose  I 
am  blind,  or  that  my  feelings  are  so 
wholly  blunted  that  it  does  not  make 
me  heart-sick  to  see  you  wasting  your 
young  life  here  in  this  sick-room,  which 
has  victims  enough  already.1' 


He  paused  a  little. 

"  I  reproach  myself  Miss  Chenevix, 
for  permitting  such  a  sacrifice,"  he  added ; 
"  you  must  know  that  you  in  no  way 
resemble  the  sort  of  person  for  whom  I 
advertised." 

"  If  I  do  not  suit  you  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  so  directly,  Mr.  Dal- 
las." 

"I  wish  to  be  plain  with  you,"  he 
said,  not  heeding  the  tone  in  which  I 
spoke,  and  with  such  a  dreary  sadness 
in  his  voice  that  it  touched  my  cold 
heart  to  the  core.  "  When  you  came,  I 
inferred  that  you  had  sought  the  situa- 
tion from  necessity;  I  have  suffered  too 
much  myself  not  to  be  anxious  to  spare 
others  suffering,  when  that  is  in  my 
power.  I  watched  you,  and  said, '  This 
is  too  hard  ;  she  must  not  stay  here.1  I 
made  inquiries  for  other  situations  among 
those  who  were  once  my  acquaintances 
and  friends,  and  succeeded  in  learning 
of  one  which  you  are  well  adapted  to 
fill,  where  your  life  would  be  pleasant 
and  your  pay  the  same  as  here.  But 
when  I  had  concluded  to  mention  this 
to  you  I  discovered  that  you— that  I — " 
I  felt  that  he  feared  I  was  going  to  mis- 
understand him  in  what  was  coming, 
"  that  you,"  he  continued,  "  had  become 
so  necessary  to  us,  that  I  shrunk  from 
sending  you  away." 

For  a  moment  a  delightful  sense  of 
relief  came  over  me  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  this  place ;  but  the  inexpressible 
sadness  of  Mr.  Dallas'  tone  touched  me 
and  kept  me  silent.  I  realized  that  I 
had  somehow  contributed  to  make  his 
life  a  little  brighter,  and  it  seemed  so 
desolate,  I  had  not  courage  to  tell  him 
I  would  be  glad  to  go. 

"  I  try  to  be  unselfish,"  he  said  ;  "  to 
forget  that  I  have  a  right  to  any  thing 
but  duty  and  self-denial ;  but  it  has  done 
me  so  much  good  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  healthful  and  hopeful  in  this 
stricken  house,  that  I  could  not  propose 
to  you  before  to  go  away.  Now  you 
must  decide.  It  was  my  duty  to  speak, 
and  I  am  glad  I  have  done  it,"  his  voice 
shook  nervously.  *4  Only— only  1  meant 
to  say — But,  decide  first,  Miss  Chene- 
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I  hesitated  a  little. 

44  I  will  stay  for  this  year,  if  you  wish 
it,  Mr.  Dallas."  I  had  not  the  heart  to 
answer  him  otherwise. 

He  sighed : 

"  I  thank  you.     You  pity  me." 

"I  have  not  presumed  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind." 

He  got  up,  not  noticing  my  answer, 
and  walked  slowly  across  the  dusky 
room  to  where  I  sat. 

44 1  was  going  to  say — "  he  laid  his 
thin  hand  on  the  hack  of  my  chair,  drop- 
ping his  voice.  "  You  see  what  my  life 
is,  Miss  Chenevix.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  alter  it ;  to  crowd  it  with  happiness. 
Would  this  be  worth  your  while  ?" 

I  looked  at  him  coldly;  afterward 
I  was  glad  that  he  could  not  have  seen 
that  I  thought  his  words  equivocal,  and 
half  resented  them. 

44 1  have  a  child,**  he  went  on  huskily, 
44  a  little  girl ;  I  have  never  been  able  to 
have  her  with  me,  you  will  understand 
why,  although  my  heart  is  bound  up  in 
her.  Money  will  not  purchase  the  ser- 
vices of  such  a  person  as  I  could  intrust 
Aimee  to.  It  has  never  before  seemed 
right  to  bring  her  here,  to  this  house ; 
and  she  has  always  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother, whose  home  is  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. With  you  here,  it  would  be  wholly 
different  I  could  give  her  confidently 
to  your  care  if  you  would  take  her. 
Would  this  be  worth  your  while,  Miss 
Chenevix  ?"  in  a  tone  of  almost  passion- 
ate entreaty.  "  Do  you  see  for  what  I 
should  have  to  thank  you  ?" 

14  There  need  be  no  sense  of  obligation, 
Mr.  Dallas.  If  I  was  relieved  from  some 
of  my  duties  to  your  wife,  I  should  have 
plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  your  daugh- 
ter." 

He  stooped  and  took  my  hand  up, 
but  dropped  it  suddenly,  as  though  the 
touch  had  hurt  him. 

44 1  only  meant  to  say,  God  bless  you," 
he  stammered,  u  that  is  all ;"  then  feeling 
his  way  along  through  the  darkness,  he 
stole  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  weeks  Aimee  came — Oh, 
Aimee,  darling  I  with  thy  royal,  golden- 
haired  head,  and  coral  mouth,  ivory 
shoulders  and  lovely  eyes,  when  I  think  | 


what  came  of  thy  coming !     Bat  I  must 
not  anticipate. 

Betsy  was  now  installed,  subject  to 
my  supervision,  as  Mrs.  Dallas*  nurse. 
I  slept  with  Aimee;  walked  with  her; 
taught  her,  and  above  all  adored  her. 
Never  was  child  more  worthily  loved, 
more  aptly  named.  She  lived  girdled 
with  idolatries,  dowered  with  devo- 
tions. 

I  was  very  cautious — perhaps  I  was 
worried  by  some  accusing  instinct — 
very  cautious  that  the  child  should  not 
form  a  link  between  the  father  and  me. 
I  never  lingered  when  I  had  given  her 
from  my  arms  to  his,  never  by  any  de- 
vice asked  either  for  gratitude  or  sym- 
pathy. With  this  one  spot  of  sunshine, 
I  was  content  to  leave  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  shadow.  I  have  spoken  of 
Aimee  as  almost  a  baby ;  she  was  very 
tiny,  very  fragile ;  she  was,  however,  ten 
years  old. 

The  winter  passed  quickly,  then  the 
spring,  without  any  more  changes.  It 
was  one  morning  in  early  June,  a  gild- 
ed, scented,  delightful  day,  that  having 
read  Mrs.  Dallas  to  sleep,  for  even  in 
her  imbecile  condition  reading  always 
soothed  her,  I  had  closed  the  door 
softly,  and  was  on  my  way  down-stairs 
to  look  after  Aimee,  when  such  a  sharp, 
piercing  shriek  rung  through  the  quiet 
house,  that  my  blood  seemed  to  curdle. 
I  sprung  clown-stairs  and  headlong  into 
the  library,  from  whence  the  sounds  had 
come.  Mr.  Dallas  was  there  before  me, 
and  Aimee  lay  lifeless  in  his  arms.  She 
had  fallen  from  the  portable  steps  by 
which  the  highest  bookshelves  were 
reached,  and  as  we  found  when  she  re- 
vived from  her  faint,  had  dislocated  her 
shoulder-joint  Hardly  knowing  what 
I  did,  I  took  the  child  from  her  father, 
and  sunk  into  a  seat  with  her  in  my 
arms. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  doctor  was 
brought  I  held  the  poor,  beautiful, 
broken  flower  in  my  lap  while  the  jomt 
was  set,  and  soothed  and  tried  to  com- 
fort her  afterward,  unwilling  to  give 
her  up  even  for  a  moment's  rest,  all  that 
long  day.  Sometimes  her  father  came 
and  begged  to  take  her,  but  she  moaned 
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and  clang  to  me,  and  I  could  not  resist 
her. 

During  the  past  months  a  tacit,  inev- 
itable intimacy  had  sprang  up  between 
Mr.  Dallas  and  myself;  a  craving  on  his 
part  for  sympathy,  which  asked  deeds 
rather  than  words — a  confidence  which 
accepted  all  my  suggestions ;  and  on  my 
part,  the  sense  of  guarding  and  benefit- 
ing, which  comes  when  a  woman  has  it 
in  her  power  to  pity,  while  she  still  re- 
spects a  man. 

In  spite  of  me,  Aimee  had  been  a 
link  between  us.  If  my  heart  had  not 
been  quite  dead — quite  dead  since  the 
night  I  said  that  cold  good-by  to  Cassel 
Wayne  and  went  home  to  such  a  hid- 
eous greeting,  I  might  have  feared  the 
results  of  this  intimacy,  for  Mr.  Dallas, 
chivalrous,  educated,  with  his  sad,  en- 
treating eyes,  and  in  the  dreamy,  distort- 
ing medium  of  seclusion  in  which  we 
lived,  was  especially  a  man  to  stir  the 
heart  of  a  woman  who  had  looked  at 
life  incisively  as  I.  But  to  such  things, 
I  repeat,  I  was  dead ;  my  memories 
were  cased  in  ice. 

It  was  after  sundown  that  day,  that 
he  sat  there,  beside  Aimee  and  me,  for  I 
had  not  yet  removed  her  from  the  library. 
The  windows  were  wide  open ;  the 
sweet,  warm  air  stole  in ;  the  pale  lady's 
eyes,  in  the  picture,  brooded  over  us. 

Mr.  Dallas  looked  old  that  night; 
wearily  in  want  of  affection  and  care ; 
his  face  showed  how  hollow  his  life  was; 
his  eyes  were  like  hungry  souls. 

Aimee,  after  hours  of  restlessness,  had 
fallen  asleep.  We  listened  together  to 
her  soft  breathing.  There  was  over  all 
an  excess  of  stillness,  a  breathless  hush, 
which  in  nature  always  precedes  agita- 
tion. We  sat  so  for  perhaps  a  half- 
hour.  I  saw  strange,  convulsive  changes 
cross  Mr.  Dallas'  face  ;  his  head  droop- 
ed suddenly  ;  he  burst  out  hoarsely, 

"  Pity  me,  Rachel  Chenevix ,"  with  a 
great  sob,  "  pity  my  life ;"  then  more 
brokenly,  "  my  temptation,"  bowing  his 
head. 

I  felt  my  limbs  shaking ;  even  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  teeth  from  chattering, 
but  I  made  no  answer. 

"It  is  no  use,"   his  voice  shivered 


along  on  one  key.  "  I  have  tried — tried 
— God  knows — " 

"  Hush  !"  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  supplica- 
tion. 

"  No  use,"  he  repeated,  stonily. 

I  pitied  myself  for  knowing  what  he 
meant 

"There. is  always  use  in  struggling 
to  do  right,"  I  said,  sharply,  with  self- 
distrust 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  what  you  would 
say.  Night  and  day  I  have  heard  you 
saying  it,"  in  an  abject  tone,  and  then 
rousing,  speaking  with  indignation : 
"  And  yet  the  law  does  not  bind  roe. 
There  is  no  law  which  would  not  allow 
me  a  wife  ;  my  child  a  mother,"  remon- 
strating, it  seemed,  with  his  own  re- 
monstrances. 

I  crouched  down  against  Aimee.  Do 
not  mistake  me.  I  had  loved  once.  I 
was  not  the  woman  to  love  again.  But 
have  you  never  felt  circumstances  tight- 
ening like  cords  about  you,  and  feeling 
as  though  they  would  drag  you  away  ? 
This  man's  lonely,  blighted,  accursed  life 
gained  an  uncomprehended  power  over 
me. 

"Yet  I  never  thought — do  me  that 
justice,"  and  his  voice  broke  again; 
"  I  never  thought  but  that  I  should  re- 
sist this  temptation,  but  that  I  should 
resist  you." 

The  toils  twisted  around  me,  I  gasp- 
ed for  breath.     I  cried  out, 

"  Not  any  more ;  do  not  torture  me 
any  more." 

He  mistook  me.  His  arm  was  flung 
around  me  and  the  child. 

"  I  hurt  you,  Rachel  ?  You,  too,  love 
me  ?  You  have  been  cold  and  silent 
because  you  thought  it  was  right  to  be 
so  ?"  in  an  eager,  rapid  tone. 

"  No — not  that,"  I  tried  to  say. 

His  head  sunk  upon  my  shoulder. 
Two  or  three  sobs  convulsed  him.  As 
for  me,  body  and  soul  were  alike  dumb. 

14  You  are  not  thinking  that  I  wrong 
you,  Rachel  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  choking 
tone.  "  You  know  I  have  the  right  to 
tell  you  this.  I  have  thought — thought 
— till  my  brain  burned,  about  my  duty. 
It  is  so  easy  to  reason  when  we  do  not 
feei"     His  words   stumbled,  crowding 
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out  like  an  excited  throng  through  a 
narrow  way.  "  Have  I  failed  to  give 
her  all  I  could  ?  She  has  been  dead  to 
me  so  many  years  1" 

His  head,  hot  and  throbbing,  pressed 
against  my  breast.  His  arm  clung  and 
tightened  about  me  and  Aimee.  My 
heart  was  cold  to  him,  but  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  was  somewhat  tempted ;  that 
I  felt  a  kind  of  exaltation  in  my  power. 
Love  had  cheated  me ;  I  was  bitter  to- 
ward it ;  but  here  I  had  within  my 
grasp  such  other  things  as  are  worth 
while  living  for.  I  looked  at  it  practi- 
cally ;  and  meantime,  I  felt  the  throb 
of  Norman  Dallas'  burning  temples,  and 
his  breath  like  a  flame,  and  the  piteous 
passion  of  his  eyes,  which  plead  to  me 
not  to  deny  his  impoverished  life  what 
they  asked  of  me ;  and  the  child  that 
we  both  loved  so,  slept  in  my  arms. 

There  occurred  then  one  of  those  sin- 
gular thought-transits  which  are  the 
mechanism  of  fate.  With  a  few  more 
moments  of  silence,  with  a  few  more 
words  of  entreaty,  I  know  not  but  I 
might  have  yielded,  for  I  was  oppressed 
by  the  thought  that  my  life  had  merged 
into  this  family  and  its  interests  beyond 
my  control,  and  I  was  looking  back  at 
the  trial  and  emptiness  of  the  past  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  possible  future ; 
but  vaguely,  while  I  hesitated,  my  eyes 
settled  upon  the  shadowed  portrait  above 
the  mantel,  and  so  peculiar  was  the  im- 
pression, that,  without  a  moment's 
thought  as  to  the  disconnection  of  the 
question,  with  the  circumstances,  I  ask- 
ed, suddenly, 

41  Who  is  that,  Mr.  Dallas  ?" 

He  started,  half  rose,  as  though  from 
my  tone  he  thought  I  must  have  seen 
at  least  something  more  than  a  familiar 
picture,  and  in  the  twilight  the  sad  eyes 
bent,  burningly,  on  him,  as  they  had 
before  on  me. 

41  You  know,  surely,  Viss  Chenevix  ?" 
speaking  my  name  involuntarily,  with 
somewhat  of  the  formality  of  our  usual 
intercourse. 

u  Nor 

He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  face  and 
shivered ;  staggering  away  from  my 
side. 


"  You  do  well  to  remind  me  f '  he 
shuddered.  "  What  business  have  I  got 
with  happiness?  Why  should  another 
woman  ever  trust, me?  Rachel,  pity 
me."  The  sad  dignity  came  back, 
freezing  the  lines  of  his  face.  "  You  see 
what  my  wife  was.  Can  you  beliere 
that  I  made  her  what  she  is  ?  and  that 
I  can  so  far  forget  it  as  to  have  sought 
the  love  of  another  woman  ?" 

44  Mr.  Dallas  r 

He  crouched  among  the  shadow, 
burying  bis  face  in  his  hands. 

44  What  have  I  been  saying  to  you  T 

44  Nothing  that  is  not  readily  for- 
gotten." 

He  struggled  a  moment  for  com- 
posure. 

44  She  was  as  you  see  her  there,  when 
I  married  her.  She  had  one  year  of 
happiness,  of  too  great  happiness  for 
belief!  During  that  year  Aimee  was 
born.  One  day,  just  a  few  weeks  after, 
Marian  was  to  go  out  for  the  first  time 
since  her  illness  for  a  ride.  The  horses 
I  owned  were  young,  mettlesome,  hardly 
broken,  many  said  unsafe ;  and  my  wife 
asked  me  not  to  drive  them  that  day. 
She  was  nervous  and  timid,  she  said. 
I  was  a  little  vexed  at  her  want  of  con- 
fidence, for  I  was  a  skillful  horseman, 
and  ridiculed  her  fears.  She  gave  up 
at  once ;  oh,  Rachel,  to  think  she  should 
have  given  up;  should  have  accepted 
her  awful  fate  at  my  hand  with  sack 
tender  humility  !"    He  stopped  a  little. 

44  From  that  day  to  this,"  he  went  on, 
44 1  have  never  had  courage  to  relate 
what  came.  The  horses  became  fright- 
ened and  unmanageable.  I  have  some* 
times  thought  if  she  had  not  unnerred 
me  by  clinging  so  desperately  to  my 
arms,  it  might  have  been  different ;  bat 
that  is  hard  to  say.  They  backed, 
plunging  so  that  I  dared  not  tell  her  to 
jump.  We  went  over  a  steep  bank, 
down  into  the  canal  at  the  base,  dis- 
lodging rocks,  roots,  torrents  of  sand.  I 
had  my  arm  about  her,  making  super- 
natural efforts  to  save  her,  but  we  were 
inextricably  tangled  in  the  debris.  When 
I  recovered  my  consciousness,  hours  had 
elapsed.  I  was  here,  at  home;  they 
told  me  my  wife  was  dying.     Oh,  how 
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I  prayed  for  her  life ;  for  her  life  at  any 
cost,  madly,  almost  blasphemously  1 
Little  thinking — how  could  I  think  ? — 
of  how  it  was.  Well,  she  lived,  mangled, 
torn,  the  great  nerve-centers  wrenched 
awry,  the  brain  softening  from  its  in- 
juries, the  helpless  victim  of  the  sicken- 
ing ailments  which  her  frame  has 
accumulated  year  by  year.  She  lived. 
My  prayer  was  answered."  He  was 
pacing  the  floor ;  he  stopped  and  wiped 
the  thick  beads  of  sweat  from  his  face. 
Then  he  turned  and  confronted  me 
sharply : 

"  What  do  you  think,  now,  that  I  owe 
her!" 

The  tears  were  streaming  from  my 
eyes. 

**  Not  less  than  your  life,"  I  answered. 

"  So  I  have  thought  I  have  made 
her  fate  my  first  and  last  consideration. 
I  have  immolated  myself  to  loneliness 
lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  forget  I 
have  tried  to  expiate  the  wrong  I  did 
her  by  sharing,  as  far  as  I  could,  her 
wretched  fate.  And,  you  see,  even  here 
in  my  seclusion  I  could  not  guard 
against  temptation;  against  failure. 
Rachel  Chenevix,  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  you  came  here."  The  reproof  was 
wrong  from  his  struggle.  "  Forgive  me/' 
he  added,  in  a  moment ;  "  I  ought  to 
bless,  not  reproach  you ;  another  woman, 
maybe,  would  not  have  said  and  done 
what  you  have." 

"I  forgive  you.  I  do  not  deserve 
any  credit" 

The  child  in  my  arms  was  stirring ; 
I  lulled  and  Btilled  her.  Mr.  Dallas  sat 
down  by  me  again. 

11 1  want  you  to  go  away  from  here, 
Rachel,"  he  said,  kindly,  calmly.  "Not 
that  I  fear  myself  any  more.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  love.  But,  you  are 
young  and  handsome ;  this  is  no  life  for 
you  to  lead." 

I  was  glad  to  have  him  say  this.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  troubled  the  sacred  peace 
of  this  house. 

u  Tou  will  wait,  though,  until  Aimee 
is  better  ?"  he  added,  anxiously. 

M  Yes,"  I  told  him,   u  I  would  wait 
till  then." 
When  this  promise  was  asked  and 


given,  we  little  thought  of  the  time  and 
the  events  which  were  to  transpire  be- 
fore Aimee  was  better. 

The  child  bad  an  exquisitely  nervous 
organization;  pain  and  confinement 
fretted  her  into  a  low,  consuming  fever 
which  sapped  the  vitality  requisite  to 
the  healing  of  the  fracture.  Day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  I  sat  at  her  bed- 
side. It  was  perhaps  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  possible  wrong  I  had  done 
Norman  Dallas,  that  I  saved  his  child's 
life  for  him.  One  night,  a  sultry, 
breathless  August  night,  when  Aimeo 
was  the  worst,  about  two  o'clock,  a  stir 
and  confusion  suddenly  arose  in  the 
house.  The  doors  throughout  were 
opened  for  air,  and  although  Aimee  and 
I  occupied  a  remote  chamber,  I  could 
hear  in  the  vicinity  of  Mrs.  Dallas' 
room,  hurried  footsteps,  sharp  cries,  low 
moans,  then  again  agitated  confusion ; 
by-and-by  there  fell  a  silence,  and  after- 
ward there  was  a  low,  trembling  sound 
of  voices;  a  woman's  and  a  man's. 
These  lasted  perhaps  a  half-hour,  and 
then  there  was  another  silence,  broken, 
this  time,  with  sobs ;  a  man's. 

In  the  morning  I  knew,  already,  what 
they  came  to  tell  me ;  that  Mrs.  Dallas 
was  dead. 

Aimee's  lather  did  not  come  to  see 
her  that  day,  nor  the  next  The  third 
day  was  the  funeral.  In  the  mean  time 
a  good  many  relatives  had  arrived,  most 
of  whom  came  to  see  the  sick  child. 
When  Mr.  Dallas'  wife's  mother  came, 
he  was  with  her.  He  put  her  hand  in 
mine ;  there  was  no  shrinking,  no  emo- 
tion. 

"  This  is  a  dear,  true  friend,  mother," 
he  said,  and  added,  "  Rachel,  this  is 
Mrs.  Wayne." 

In  spite  of  me  my  face  flushed  at  this 
name ;  a  common  name  enough,  only  I 
was  not  used  to  hearing  it  But  they 
had  gone  up  to  the  bedside  and  did  not 
notice  me.  When  Mrs.  Wayne  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  a  half-hour 
after,  she  said, 

"  Miss  Chenevix,  my  nephew,  who  is 
here,  is  very  anxious  to  see  Aimee ;  he 
is  very  fond  of  her.  May  I  send  him 
up?" 
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44  Of  course,"  I  answered. 

A  few  moments  later  a  man's  step 
came  through  the  hall,  and  taming  me- 
chanically to  the  door  as  he  entered,  I 
was  face  to  face  with  Cassel  Wayne. 
He  was  less  prepared  than  I  for  the 
meeting;  no  hint  of  my  name  or  my 
presence  had  reached  him ;  but  he  re- 
covered from  his  surprise  and  bowed 
coldly.  That  was  well.  I  could  be  as 
cold  as  he.  He  talked  a  few  minutes 
to  Aimee  and  left  the  room,  with  nothing 
more  for  me  than  the  bow  he  had  be- 
stowed, of  formal  recognition. 

The  day  passed.  The  funeral  services 
were  performed  below.  The  household 
went  to  the  grave.  I  sat  in  a  stupor  in 
the  quiet  house.  I  had  never  really 
known  how  fresh  and  warm  that  love- 
dream  had  kept  in  my  heart,  till  I  saw 
how  idle  it  had  been  to  keep  it  Per- 
haps the  interview  had  wrought  a  good 
work;  now,  I  should  not  cling  any 
longer  to  a  lie,  and  when  the  struggle 
was  once  over  I  might  have  strength  to 
face,  calmly,  the  knowledge  that  life 
contained  no  further  interest  for  me,  in 
Cassel  Wayne. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  that  a  tap 
came  at  my  door.  Some  way,  when  I 
opened  it,  I  expected  to  see  Mr.  Dallas. 
It  was  not  he,  however. 

44  Miss  Chenevix,"  said  Mr.  Wayne, 
not  offering  to  enter  the  room,  "  I  am 
going  away  to-night,  and  in  memory  of 
old  times  at  least,  I  thought  I  might 
claim  an  interview  with  you." 

44  You  are  very  scrupulous,  Mr.  Wayne, 
to  attend  to  a  claim  based  on  such  a 
myth  as  old  times." 

"  Those  old  times  are  no  myth  to 
me,*'  he  said,  rather  gloomily.  "  They 
have  molded  my  life." 

I  looked  full  in  his  face  as  he  stood 
before  me.  Maybe  my  eyes  betrayed 
more  than  I  meant  they  should,  of  what 
I  had  been  thinking,  for  he  said,  with 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm  blazing  in  his 
look, 

"  Come  what  will,  now,  Rachel 
Chenevix,  I  will  not  leave  you  to-day 
as  I  did  nearly  six  years  ago.  To-day 
there  shall  not  be  a  chance  for  misunder- 
standing.    You  shall  answer  my  plain 


question  with  plain  words;"  he 
nearer  to  me.      "  Did   you  ever    love 
me?" 

"  Yes." 

A  little  nearer,  catching  up  my  hands, 
steadily  holding  my  eyes.  • 

44  Has  your  love  lasted  ?" 

I  was  silent;  my  head  drooping. 
Cassel  Wayne  clasped  me  against  his 
breast. 

44  Put  away  your  pride,  Rachel ;  you 
see  what  it  has  cost  us  both." 

44 1  did  not  understand  you,"  trembled 
on  my  lips. 

44  Oh,  Rachel,  you  would  not.  And 
if  I  had  met  you  as  you  once  were,  I 
would  never  have  hazarded  a  repulse 
again  ;  that  was  why  I  left  you  so  coldly 
here  this  morning.  I  knew  nothing  of 
your  changed  circumstances." 

44  Or  my  changed  self,"  I  interrupted. 

44  Nay,  darling,  you  have  just  ad- 
mitted that  you  were  unchanged.1 
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Two  more  years  have  gone.  When 
I  look  in  the  glass  I  see  that  I  am 
twenty-eight ;  but  the  knowledge  is  in- 
different Cassel  Wayne  and  I  have 
been  married  a  year.  The  grounds  of 
our  lovely  home  join  those  of  Mr. 
Dallas'  place.  Since  his  return  from 
abroad,  with  Aimee,  six  months  since, 
we  have  been  like  one  family.  He  is 
somewhat  graver  and  older-looking 
than  I  first  knew  him,  chastened,  earnest 
and  contented.  His  life  is  devoted  to 
Aimee  ;  to  her  studies  and  her  pleasures. 
It  seems,  now,  that  she  represents  to 
him  the  worshiped  wife  of  that  one 
happy  year,  and  he  wants  no  solace  or 
companionship  but  hers.  There  is  a 
more  cheerful  air  about  his  house, 
Aimee  has  filled  it  with  pets  and  plants; 
she  has  the  sunshine  streaming  through 
open  windows ;  her  little  fingers  make 
accompaniment  on  the  keys  of  the  long- 
closed  piano  to  snatches  of  gay  songs ; 
and  it  seems  to  me — through  what 
spiritual  sophistry  I  do  not  pretend  to 
understand — that  the  eyes  of  the  por- 
trait have  lost  their  look  of  agony  and 
entreaty.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
reflect,  now,  the  happier  light  in  my 
own'.  Mr*.  W.  H.  Palmer. 
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EDGAB  ALLAN   FOE. 

I  GIVE  the  Allan  in  this  name  because 
it  is  generally  so  written ;  but  I  think 
the  middle  one  should  be  at  once  and 
forever  dropped;  since  it  is  that  of  a 
man  who  had  befriended  the  poet — pro- 
tected and  educated  him,  but  who  finally 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  leaving  him 
to  battle  with  the  world  as  best  he  could, 
he,  totally  unable  to  compete  with  the 
world,  with  no  understandable  weapons 
for  the  contest,  born  with  vast,  gloomy 
premonitions,  shadowy  intimations  of 
grandeur,  stupendous  day-dreams,  which 
had  no  visible  relation  to  what  was  pass- 
ing around  him — weird,  unearthly  visious 
which  shut  out  the  real — gorgeous  ideal- 
isms overmastering  the  actual ;  a  demon- 
vud  man,  in  the  fullest  sense ;  and  when 
his  guardian — this  wealthy,  conventional, 
every-day  man — assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  such  a  boy  in  charge,  he 
had  no  right  to  abandon  him. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  errors  of  Poe 
drove  his  friends  from  him,  compelled 
them  to  abandon  him  ;  this  is  no  excuse 
at  all  to  a  true  man.  TJie  greater  his 
faults  the  more  need  of  the  friend.  I  do 
not  believe  one  tithe  of  what  is  said 
about  the  moral  obliquities  of  Edgar 
Poe ;  and,  even  were  he  as  guilty  as  his 
worst  traducers  represent  him,  there  was 
that  pale,  sorrowful  face  of  his  always 
pleading  for  palliation,  always  seeming 
to  say,  "  I  do  not  comprehend  it  all ;  I 
am  beyond,  above,  or  below  it ;  I  am 
notofur 

More  than  all  this,  the  very  appear- 
ance cf  the  man  gave  the  lie  to  these 
slanders.  He  was,  to  the  last  degree, 
refined  in  look  and  manner.  I  knew 
him  for  years — met  him  at  my  own 
bouse  and  in  society,  and  never  once  saw 
any  of  those  reprehensible  aspects  of 
character  which  have  been  imputed  to 
him.  I  never  once  saw  him  when  he 
had  even  looked  upon  the  wine-cup. 
With  his  delicate  organization,  I  am  sure 
that  a  very  small  quantity  would  affect 
him ;  but  I  am  convinced  he  was  not 
habitually  addicted  to  any  kind  of  intox- 
fcating  drink,  and  am  well  persuaded 


that  a  very  little  might  excite  nearly  to 
madness  a  brain  of  such  volume  and 
delicacy  of  fiber. 

Others  have  given  currency  to  wild 
tales  of  orgies,  in  which  they  must  have 
also  partaken,  or  at  least  encouraged. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  Philadel- 
phian  poet,  the  author  of  Endymion, 
describe  a  scene  of  the  kind.  To  him 
it  was  amusing — to  me  most  painful. 
He  remarked  that,  "  the  real  contempt 
which  Poe  felt  for  his  cotemporaries 
came  out  at  once  under  the  influence  of 
the  wine-cup,  and  he  ridiculed,  satirized, 
imitated  and  abused  them  right  and  left 
without  mercy."  I  did  not  think  the 
presence  of  such  a  stimulant  at  all  ne- 
cessary for  such  a  development ;  for  the 
bearing  of  the  man  at  all  times,  the  curl 
of  his  lip,  the  cold  sarcasm,  the  covert 
smile,  each  and  all  told  of  a  man  who 
measured  himself  with  his  fellows,  only 
to  feel  his  own  superiority.  And  why 
should  he  not? 

Yes,  I  repeat,  why  should  he  not? 
I  must  and  will  speak  of  this  man,  not 
as  he  manifested  himself  to  the  world, 
but  by  the  measure  of  his  intimations, 
by  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  which 
is  a  truer  mode  of  judgment  than  the 
world  knows.  Yes,  this  man  knew 
what  was  in  himself,  and  this  it  was 
that  sustained  him  through  all  the  per- 
plexities and  disheartenments  of  poverty, 
and  all  the  abuse  heaped  upon  him  by 
the  cruelty  and  malice  of  his  enemies  ; 
and  it  is  this  faith  in  himself  which  en- 
abled him  to  command  the  respect  even 
of  those  critical  in  judgment  and  austere 
in  practice,  and  which  sustained  him  to 
the  last,  and  is  now  fast  redeeming  his 
memory, 

Edgar  Poe  found  persons  of  noble 
penetration,  who  could  worthily  estimate 
him.  I  find  among  my  letters  the  fol- 
lowing, from  Sarah  Helena  Whitman, 
of  Providence,  R  L  I  had  written  a 
critique  upon  Mr.  Poe,  published  in  the 
United  State*  Magazine,  to  which  she  re* 
fers: 

14  It  is  said  that  all  men  have  two  natures 
— a  higher  and  a  lower—a  divine  and  a  de- 
moniac sphere  of  life.  It  has  been  so  pain- 
ful for  me  to  contemplate  the  lower  sphere 
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of  his  life,  that  I  have  habitually  turned  away 
from  it  to  look  at  the  other  nobler  or  more 
interior  nature.  In  this  I  believe,  and  would 
fain  ignore  the  rest.  *  *  *  From  any 
other  point  of  view,  I  see  that  your  estimate 
is  a  most  kind  and  tolerant  one.  I  like,  es- 
pecially, the  passage  commencing,  *  We  listen 
as  to  a  dirge,  but  it  is  not  of  mortal  sound- 
ing/ and  that  in  which  you  speak  of  his  man- 
ner toward  women.  I  do  not  think  with  you, 
that  his  manner  gave  the  impression  of  ha- 
bitual insincerity.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  me — in  his  private  character — 
simple,  direct  and  genuine,  beyond  all  other 
persons  that  I  have  known.  *  *  *  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  in  the  artistic  utterance  of 
poetic  emotion  he  was  profoundly,  passion- 
ately genuine ;  genuine  in  the  expression  of 
his  utter  desolation  of  soul — his  tender,  re- 
morseful regret  for  the  departed ;  his  love, 
his  hate,  his  pride,  his  perversity,  and  his 
despair.  He  was,  it  is  true,  vindictive,  re- 
vengeful, unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  expe- 
dients to  attain  his  ends ;  but  never  false  and 
fair-seeming  from  an  inherent  perfidy  and 
hollowness  of  heart  *  *  *  I  feel  Bure 
that  your  notice  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  will  help  to  remove  from  his  memory 
some  undeserved  imputations.11 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  Edgar 
Poe  laid  aside  the  earthly  garment,  and 
entered  within  the  vail,  yet,  so  far  from 
sinking  to  oblivion,  we  find  that  every 
year  awakens  a  new  interest  in  his  geni- 
us. Led  without  a  stone  to  mark  his 
place  of  burial,  his  own  mind  has  cre- 
ated an  imperishable  monument 

He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
in  January,  1811,  and  died  in  the  same 
place,  October  7th,  1840. 

His  father  was  studying  law  in  Balti- 
more, when  he  became  fascinated  with 
an  English  actress  named  Elizabeth  Ar- 
nold, with  whom  lie  eloped,  and  after- 
ward married.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  this  girl  was  the  daughter  of  the 
traitor  Arnold — I  do  not  know  upon 
what  authority.  She  seems  to  have 
been  pretty  and  vivacious,  but  nothing 
more.  The  husband  abandoned  the  law 
for  the  stage,  and  the  two  played  together 
perhaps  a  half-dozen  years,  without  ac- 
quiring either  fame  or  money,  and  then 
died,  leaving  three  children,  two  of  whom 
fell  into  total  eclipse,  for  we  hear  only 
of  Edgar,  the  second  boy. 


When  death  entered  the  little  dim, 
dingy  green-room  of  the  theater,  and 
dropped  the  tinsel  curtain  forever  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  young,  reck- 
less pair,  who  left  three  helpless,  uncared- 
for  little  ones  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
men,  which  are  often  only  cruelty,  a 
merchant  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the 
name  of  Allan,  adopted  little  Edgnr  u 
his  own  child.  He  was  a  spirited,  hand- 
some boy,  precocious  in  intellect,  and  of 
arrogant,  self-willed  temper.  Here  was, 
certainly,  fine  material  upon  which  to 
work — the  germs  of  the  scholar  or  the 
hero.  But  nature  is  stronger  than  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  believe  the  blood  of 
father  or  mother  were  of  the  best  qual- 
ity to  produce  the  most  reliable  results. 
The  excitements  and  exhaustions  of  the 
profession  are  not  favorable  to  the  best 
maternity — the  tawdry  accessories  of 
the  stage  are  not  the  most  desirable  as- 
sociations for  the  growing  mind  and 
heart  of  a  young  child,  who  has  every 
thing  to  learn. 

Mr.  Allan  was  childless  and  wealthy, 
and,  it  would  seem,  injudiciously  indul- 
gent to  the  boy,  yielding  quite  too  much 
to  his  arrogance,  and  far  too  lenient  to 
his  outbreaks  of  temper.  But  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  young  Edgar 
was  living  in  a  society  in  which  spirit 
was  ranked  as  the  test  of  manliness, 
where  coercion  was  reserved,  like  the 
whip,  for  the  slave  only,  and  where  the 
assertion  that "  he  who  ruleth  himself 
is  greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city,"  is 
a  musty,  old-fogy  view,  unbecoming  a 
gentleman. 

At  length  Mr.  Allan,  tired  of  the  ca- 
prices and  outrages  of  the  boy-genius, 
and  having  married  a  second  time,  and 
now  become  a  father,  turns  him  out  of 
doors,  without  a  cent  in  the  world ;  and 
so  this  child  of  genius,  reared  in  luxury, 
after  having  been  born  in  the  hot-bed  of 
excitement,  with  his  keen,  precocious 
intellect  and  sensitive  nerves,  is  a  house- 
less beggar. 

Mr.  Allan  died,  as  rich  men  can, 
peacefully  in  his  bed ;  and  men  praise 
hrm  as  the  "  patron  "  of  Edgar  Poe,  To 
my  eyes  he  committed  a  grievous  wrong. 
When  he  had  once  assumed  the  respona* 
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ibility  of  this  boy,  it  was  his  duty  to 
carry  it  through,  and  to  see  how  the 
world  went  with  him.  After  he  had 
denuded  him  by  his  indulgence,  it  was 
the  night  of  cruelty  for  him  to  cast  him, 
defenseless  as  he  was,  upon  the  hard 
bosses  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was 
but  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  if  this  youth 
had  become  such  a  monster,  he  had  been 
ripened  under  the  yery  eye  of  his  guard- 
ian.   Where  was  the  fault  ? 

At  the  time  when  he  was  associated 
hi  Richmond  with  the  excellent  and 
simple-hearted  Dr.  White,  as  editor  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  he  was 
but  nineteen.  Thus,  three  years  after 
haying  been  turned  adrift  in  the  world 
by  his  guardian,  he  is  of  sound  mind 
enough  and  respectable  enough  in  ap- 
pearance to  be  taken  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  White  as  assistant  editor. 

Even  then  he  had  written  much,  not 
only  in  prose  but  yerse  also— -had  writ- 
ten great  quantities  of  the  latter  before 
his  guardian  abandoned  him. 

One  little  gem  of  his  was  addressed, 
at  this  time,  to  Lizzie  White,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  host — a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed 
girl,  with  a  cast  of  mind  not  unlike  that 
of  Pee  in  some  of  its  aspects — singu- 
larly quick,  subtle,  and  impassioned. 

This  poem,  by  the  way,  was  afterward 
presented  to  Fannie  Osgood,  and  appears 
as  a  tribute  to  that  lovely  woman.  Let 
not  that  surprise  the  reader,  for  I  have 
known  poets  to  compel  their  verses  to 
do  duty  to  scores  of  fine  women ! 

This  is  the  poem  in  question,  as  I  saw 
it  in  the  delicate  chirography  of  Edgar 
Poe,  with  date,  etc.,  in  the  hands  of 
lizzie  White : 


(4 


to  a.  w. 


M  Thou  wonldst  be  loved?  then  let  thy  heart 
From  its  present  pathway  part  not ! 
Being  every  thing  which  now  thou  art, 
Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 

u  So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  wayi, 
Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty 
Shall  be  an  endless  theme  of  praise, 
And  lore— a  simple  duty." 

This  does  not  sound  like  a  young 

profligate  of  nineteen — a   Catullus,   a 

Moore,  enrapturing  the  senses,  nor  an 

hgo,  unimpassioned  bat  malignant ;  on 

Vol.  HL— 10. 


the  contrary,  it  is  as  ideal  in  its  purity 
as  Byron's 

w  She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
And  all  that's  best  of  good  and  bright 
Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes,"  etc. 

Or  Shelley's 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 
Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow." 

It  is  easy  to  see  lines  of  genius  akin 
to  the  gloomy  discontent  of  Byron,  the 
unearthly  melody  of  Shelley,  and  the 
gorgeous  echoes  from  the  Halls  of  Eblis 
in  Beckwith,  permeating  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  mind  of  "Edgar  Poe. 

Before  Mr.  Poo  came  to  New  York, 
he  traveled  much,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  he  had  been  partially  educated 
at  West  Point,  but  his  mind  was  neither 
mathematical,  military,  nor  subordinate 
to  soldierly  discipline,  as  might  have 
been  conceived,  and  for  this  cause  his 
relation  therewith  was  dissolved,  though 
he  always  retained  the  air  inseparable 
from  military  training.  It  was  said  he 
made  his  way  to  Russia,  and  got  into 
some  difficulty  there ;  be  that  as  it  may, 
he  could  not  have  sunk  himself  very 
low,  for  his  looks  and  manner  bore  not 
the  shadow  of  a  trace  of  any  irregu- 
larity. 

If  he  did  make  the  mistakes  imputed 
to  him,  I  can  only  say  that  Edgar  Poe 
was  right  royally  organized,  when  he 
could  rise  so  above  every  vestige  of  dis- 
order, as  the  lion  shakes  the  dew  from 
his  mane. 

While  in  Richmond  he  married  his 
own  cousin,  and  she  a  child  of  fourteen. 
Here  was  another  error.  But  let  us 
draw  the  vail  over  it,  for  it  produced 
for  him  in  the  person  of  his  aunt,  and 
now  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clem,  one  de- 
voted, untiring,  long-suffering  friend, 
without  whom  his  career  would  have 
been  even  sadder  than  it  was. 

It  must  have  been  in  1842  that  Poe 
first  came  to  reside  permanently  in  New 
York.  He  was  at  once  admitted  into 
its  literary  circles,  where  his  superior 
address  and  remarkable  conversational 
powers    at    once    attracted    attention. 
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Then  there  was  more  prestige  attached 
to  literature  than  at  present  exists.  The 
field  is  now  so  over-filled,  and  the  per- 
sons of  marked  genius  so  comparatively 
few,  that  the  desire  for  companionship 
with  literary  persons  is  much  less. 

At  that  time,  at  the  houses  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Dewey,  Miss  Anna  C.  Lynch,  Mr. 
James  Law  son,  and  others  of  scarcely 
less  celebrity,  might  be  found  some  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  any  age,  whose  bril- 
liancy entitled  them  to  all  the  homage 
they  received.  It  was  in  these  circles 
that  I  first  met  Edgar  Poe.  He  had 
criticised  myself  and  some  others,  who 
could  well  survive  it,  very  severely,  but 
not  entirely  ungenerously,  and  I  har- 
bored no  malice  against  him.  His  wife 
was  at  this  time  much  an  invalid,  and 
rarely  went  out,  but  he  was  fond  of 
naming  her,  and  dwelling  upon  her 
loveliness  of  character.  His  manners 
at  these  reunions  were  refined  and  pleas- 
ing, and  his  scope  of  conversation  that 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous 
career,  there  was  nothing  in  his  look  or 
manner  to  indicate  the  debauchee. 

The  first  time  I  spoke  with  him,  I 
had  been  talking  with  Catharine  Sedg- 
wick, author  of  several  works  of  much 
merit,  and  now  arrived  at  that  happy 
age  when  vanity  or  adulation  are  out  of 
the  question.  I  was  not  prepared  to  be 
pleased  with  Mr.  Poe.  That  he  had 
not  very  much  praised  me  in  his  critique 
I  did  not  so  much  care ;  but  I  felt  he 
had  done  my  husband  injustice — he  had 
neither  appreciated  his  genius  nor  his 
character — and  this  had  prejudiced  me 
against  him. 

Gradually  the  conversation  became 
animated,  and  Mr.  Poe  entered  into  it 
warmly ;  then  I  saw  that  a  mind  like 
his  would  not  by  any  method  of  thought 
either  understand  or  appreciate  a  mind 
that  would  produce  the  Major  Downing 
letters.  I  saw  that  the  "  Raven"  was 
really  Mr.  Poe — that  he  did  not  go  out 
of  one  state  of  mind  to  conceive  another 
in  which  he  placed  his  "  Lenore,"  "  Ra- 
ven," or  other  poems — but  that  he  was 
whit  he  wrote,  his  own  idiosyncrasy, 
"  that  and  nothing  more."     Then  I  laid 


aside  my  personal  pique  and  accepted 
the  poet 

"  I  am  afraid  my  critique  on  your 
poems  did  not  please  you,"  he  said,  with 
his  great  eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  with  a 
childlike  anxiety  in  them. 

I  was  half  inclined  to  tell  him  the 
real  truth,  and  now  I  wish  I  had  done 
so,  but,  at  the  time,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, "  it  is  useless,  he  would  not  under- 
stand it,"  and  so  I  answered : 

"  I  have  no  right  to  complain  ;  you 
doubtless  wrote  as  you  thought" 

"  I  wrote  honestly,  and  meaning  great 
praise,"  he  answered. 

After  his  death,  a  small  volume  with 
his  annotations,  was  sent  me  by  Dr. 
Griswold,  which  were  more  flattering 
than  his  public  notice. 

Poe  was  an  enigma  to  himself  no 
less  than  to  others,  and  was  only  happy 
in  the  few  hours  snatched  from  the 
actual,  and  irradiated  by  the  ideaL  He 
used  to  take  his  paper  on  which  to  write, 
and  cut  it  into  strips ;  these  he  would 
glue  together  as  he  wrote,  and  convert 
into  rolls,  often  measuring  many  yards 
in  length.  His  penmanship  was  fine, 
even  to  the  utmost  elegance— clear  and 
distinct,  as  if  from  the  hand  of  a  graver. 
He  was  not  an  idle  man.  He  studied 
much,  and  his  contributions  to  the  lite- 
rary world  comprised  several  volumes. 
They  always  were  original  and  startling. 
His  somber  pictures  and  intricate  ma- 
chinery have  a  peculiar  fascination  which 
few  can  resist,  while  a  weird,  unearthly 
light,  half  angel,  half  devil,  like  his 
own  poor  self,  wrought  a  wizard  spell 
upon  the  mind.  He  obtained  several 
prizes  for  these,  and  his  articles  gener- 
ally were  in  demand.  Indeed,  we  all 
recollect  the  interest  felt  in  every  thing 
emanating  from  his  pen — the  relief  it 
was  from  the  dullness  of  ordinary  wri- 
ters— the  certainty  of  something  fresh 
and  suggestive. 

His  critiques  were  read  with  avidity, 
not  that  he  convinced  the  judgment, 
but  because  people  felt  their  ability  and 
their  courage ;  he  took  the  public  idols 
so  by  the  beard  and  knocked  them  right 
and  left,  till  peopie  saw  they  were  no 
gods  at  all  but  miserable  shams.    Some- 
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times  be  found  the  gen  nine,  and  attempt- 
ed the  same  process  with  a  cool  hardi- 
hood ;  but  he  is  a  pigmy  in  giant's 
armor  who  does  not  come  out  magnified 
by  the  blows  of  an  assailant  These 
critiques  of  Edgar  Poe  were  live  pro- 
ductions ;  be  did  not  play  with  his  pen, 
bat  wielded  it  Right  or  wrong,  all 
was  real  at  the  time.  He  was  terribly 
in  earnest  He  was  carried  away  as  by 
an  avalanche  of  words  and  emotions. 
Men  and  women  with  their  books  under 
their  arms  marched  in  grand  procession 
before  him,  and  he  discovered  the  rich 
goods  of  one,  the  thefts  of  another,  the 
divine  art,  the  heavenly  beauty,  the  pro- 
found meanings  of  some,  while  others 
were  totally  enigmatical  and  unrevealed 
to  him. 

He  was  himself  in  the  highest  degree 
original  and  unique,  hence  he  could  not 
abide  either  twaddle  or  plagiarism. 
Some  of  his  strictures  upon  these  grounds 
will  long  be  remembered ;  and,  by-and- 
by,  when  the  accounts  of  certain  authors 
are  made  up,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was 
more  than  three-quarters  right  We 
need  now,  in  this  day  of  mawkish  adu- 
lation, a  critic  with  a  trenchant  pen  like 
that  of  Edgar  Poe' s.  We  need  an  eagle 
to  swoop  down  upon  the  noisy  brood  of 
geese  and  crows  and  jackdaws,  to  set 
their  feathers  fluttering.  It  was  a  sad 
day  that  took  Edgar  Poe  out  of  the 
wor1£  of  letters,  just  at  the  time  when 
his  powers  were  ripening,  his  judgment 
maturing,  and  I  believe,  and  I  speak  not 
unadvisedly,  his  deeper  and  better  in- 
timations assuming  shape  and  urgency. 
Though  late,  that  part  of  his  character 
was  rapidly  developing. 

As  a  prose  writer,  his  stories  are  fin- 
ished in  the  highest  artistic  manner; 
they  are  so  carefully  and  artistically  com- 
pleted, that  they  cease  to  be  fictions, 
and  not  being  facts,  they  assume  the  as- 
pect of  a  lie.  Indeed,  Poe  believed  his 
own  fictions  for  the  time  being,  or  he 
would  have  you  think  so  ;  he  became  a 
part  of  them ;  he  filled  up  incident,  and 
iterated  congruities  like  a  man  who  is 
savagely  intent  upon  making  you  be- 
lieve him,  while  underneath  he  carries  a 
Mephistophelean  smile  that  can  not  be 


hidden.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
his  characters  or  their  surroundings,  but 
he  holds  us,  nevertheless,  as  the  Ancient 
Mariner  held  his  victim;  we  read  on 
with  a  ghastly  interest,  we  .hurry  on  to 
the  close,  we  can  not  escape  him ;  we 
are  not  pleased  but  fascinated,  and  that 
is  his  power,  a  sort'of  serpent-holding 
which  we  can  not  resist.  He  was  truly 
a  demonized  man — a  man  possessed  :  in 
other  word 8,  a  man  of  genius.  He  will 
be  remembered  when  better  writers, 
healthier,  and  more  beneficent,  are  for- 
gotten, for  though  sometimes  incoherent, 
always  morbid,  and  reckless  of  results, 
he  touched  a  vein  to  which  all  will  more 
or  less  respond. 

As  a  poet,  he  may  not  be  placed  in 
the  higher  ranks,  although  his  wondrous 
command  of  a  weird,  startling  vocabu- 
lary, always  will  raise  his  readers  to  the 
high,  cold  realms  of  the  imaginative, 
where  we  yield  instinctively  as  to  a 
wizard  spell.  The  dainty  ring  of  his 
chimes,  the  exquisite  sweetness  and  ite- 
rating flow  of  his  numbers,  can  rarely  if 
ever  be  equaled.  When  we  have  said 
this  much,  we  have  said  all,  for  he 
awakens  no  hopefulness  in  the  heart,  no 
noble  aspirations,  only  a  lone,  melan- 
choly reminiscence,  more  painful  than 
beautiful,  more  sorrowful  than  dear. 
We  listen  as  to  a  dirge,  but  it  is  not  of 
mortal  sounding  ;  it  is  as  if  a  lost  spirit 
stood  beside  some  awe-engirdled  lake, 
where  funeral  manes  walk  to  and  fro 
slowly,  and  the  silence  is  unbroken  even 
by  the  waters  that  kiss  the  gray  pebbles, 
and  there  we  hear  the  chant  of  a  deep- 
toned  requiem.  Witness  the  following 
from  a  poem  entitled  a  "■  Dream  within 
a  Dream  :" 

"  I  stand  amid  the  roar 
Of  a  surf-tormented  shore, 
And  I  hold  within  my  hand 
Grains  of  the  golden  sand- 
How  few  1  yet  how  they  creep 
Through  my  fingers  to  the  deep, 
While  I  weep— while  I  weep- 
On  God !  can  I  not  grasp 
Them  with  a  tighter  clcupf 
Oh  God !  can  I  not  save 
One  from  the  pitiless  wave  ? 
Is  all  that  we  see  or  seem 
Bat  a  dream  within  a  dream?" 

Here  is  nothing  forced  or  unnatural ; 
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on  the  contrary,  the  words  are  simple 
and  few,  yet  it  makes  the  heart  ache. 

He  was  haunted  by  the  dim  region  of 
sleep  and  the  mystery  of  dreams ;  we 
find  it  in  his  poetry ;  it  hung  about  his 
eyes,  and  imparted  a  something  like 
mystery  to  his  appearance.  He  made 
you  think  of  one*weighed  by  the  awe 
of  his  own  being — like  a  child  who  has 
floated  into  an  unknown  realm,  and  who 
can  not  well  open  his  eyes  to  read  and 
understand  what  is  before  him  ;  he  has 
vague,  incomprehensible  visions  of  love ; 
undefined  yearningB,  as  the  poet  must 
have  of  love,  only  love,  and  he  falls 
back  haunted  by  phantoms.  His  loves 
are  all  ideal — there  is  no  flesh-and-blood 
tenderness  about  them,  but  a  dreamy 
phantasmagoria  of  gleaming  eyes  and 
angel  wings.     He  says  : 

•'  For  the  moon  never  beaniB  without  bringing 
me  dreams 
O    the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  the  stars  never  rise,  bat  I  feel  the  bright 
eyes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee." 

This  is  as  cold  and  ideal  as  the  lines 
of  Byron,  quoted  above, 

"  She  walks  in  beanty  like  the  night,"  etc 

The  "  Raven  "is  a  poem  so  unique 
that  we  accept  it  unquestioning.  We  do 
not  ask  whether  it  will  abide  the  hard 
nib  of  the  critic,  but  impressed,  we  know 
not,  care  not  why — we  move  onward  to 
its  stately  march,  and  repeat  its  melan- 
choly refrain,  with  a  sympathy,  chal- 
lenged we  hardly  know  how.  In  spite 
of  the  foolish  manner  in  which  Poe  pre- 
tends it  was  written,  all  for  effect,  it  js 
probably  the  most  entirely  spontaneous 
production  he  ever  wrote.  It  is  the 
very  expression  of  this  dirge-like  quality 
of  his  muse.  It  is  greater  than  he  knew. 
It  expresses  more  than  he  meant.  We 
know  he  loved  to  repeat  it  to  himself 
and  to  hear  it  spoken  of  It  was  the 
one  poem  of  which  he  was  himself 
fond. 

He  was  pleased  to  see  that  I  had  an 
admiration  for  it ;  and  one  morning, 
when  my  canary  alighted  upon  the  head 
of  an  Apollo  in  my  room,  I  pointed  it 
out,  and  said, 

"  See,  Mr.  Poe,  I  do  not  keep  a  raven, 


but  there  is  song  to  song :  why  did  yon 
not  place  an  owl  upon  the  head  of  Pal- 
las r 

He  smiled  faintly — I  never  saw  him 
laugh — and  replied, 

"  There  is  a  mystery  about  the  Raven," 
and  then  his  eyes  took  the  introverted, 
abstract  look  so  common  to  them,  as  if 
he  were  pursuing  an  idea  that  eluded 
his  grasp.  Then  he  roused  himself  and 
said, 

"  You  and  Helena  Whitman  ought  to 
live  together— -and  you  ought  to  be  in- 
stalled as  queens  and  poets ;  all  artists 
should  be  privileged  to  pay  court  to  yon. 
They  would  grow  wise  and  holy  in  such 
companionship." 

u  Will  not  women  be  thus  installed  as 
teachers — ay,  even  as  protectors,  in  the 
true,  ideal  development  of  society  ?* 

"  We  shall  see  it  only  as  Hamlet  saw 
it,  in  the  mind's  eye." 

I  have  said  I  never  heard  him  laugh : 
I  never  saw  him  eat;  indeed,  he  never 
made  one  think  of  any  mortal  necessity. 

And  now  I  must  touch  upon  a  sub- 
ject delicate  in  itself,  upon  which  I 
should  choose  to  be  silent  did  I  not  be- 
lieve that  great  injustice  has  been  done 
Edgar  Poe  in  this  relation. 

He  was,  it  is  said,  treacherous  to  wo- 
men, while  at  the  same  time  they  felt 
his  irresistible  fascinations.  It  is  time 
this  miserable  cant  were  ended.  Wo- 
men of  elevation  and  nobleness,  are 
not  apt  to  compromise  themselves.  It 
is  said  letters  anonymously  written  by 
their  authors  were  found  with  the  real 
name  indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of 
Edgar  Poe.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  burn- 
ing shame  to  manhood. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  a  man 
who  would  indorse  the  name  of  a  wo- 
man upon  a  communication  which  she 
had  seen  fit  to  render  anonymous,  would 
be  just  as  likely  to  indorse  a  false  as  a 
true  name.  He  is  not  to  be  trusted  in 
any  respect. 

And  here  I  wish  to  say  that  the  inor- 
dinate desire  evinced  by  biographers 
to  drag  the  relations  of  the  sexes  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  they  have  mod- 
estly chosen  to  enshroud  them,  and 
spread  abroad  names  and  persons,  sacred 
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to  God  and  love,  is  a  gross  and  repre- 
hensible act  Lewes,  in  his  recent  life  of 
Goethe*,  while  he  palliates  the  vices  and 
strives  to  cover  over  the  moral  obliquities 
of  the  great  man,  is  wholly  unscrupu- 
lous in  the  use  he  makes  of  the  names 
and  the  reputations  of  the  women  who 
became  in  any  way  associated  with  his 
career.  In  this  respect  be  has  exhibited 
not  only  a  lack  of  delicacy,  but  of  justice 
also.  Women  must  correct  this  phase 
of  literature,  they  must  teach  authors  to 
ignore  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  their 
biographies,  or  to  remember  that,  ab- 
stractly, moral  delinquencies  are  no  more 
venal  in  the  one  sex  than  the  other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Poe  ever  was 
the  all-subduing  man  to  the  sex  which 
the  vanity  of  some  and  the  falsehood  of 
others  have  sought  to  represent  him  as 
being.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
always  there  is  something  arbitrary  in 
these  things — the  great  laws  of  God  are 
always  stronger  in  all  persons,  than  any 
mere  act  of  volition.  A  man  may  be  as 
desirous  to  please,  and  as  unprincipled 
in  his  action  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ; 
he  may  regard  every  woman  as  only  so 
much  human  aliment  to  his  vanity  or  his 
voluptuousness,  and  yet  over  and  above 
all  this  recklessness  on  his  part  he  must 
have  certain  genuine  qualities  which  in- 
spire confidence  and  engage  the  affections 
oo  less  than  those  which  excite  the  fancy. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  Edgar  Poe 
was  an  adroit  and  elegant  flatterer.  His 
language  was  refined,  and  abounded  in 
the  finer  shades  of  poetry  and  those 
touches  of  romance  so  captivating  to  the 
womanly  character.  He  was  always  def- 
erential— he  paid  a  compliment  to  the 
understanding  of  a  woman  no  less  than 
to  her  personal  charms.  He  had  an  ex- 
quisite perception  of  all  the  graces  of 
manner  and  the  shades  of  expression. 
He  was  an  admiring  listener — an  unob- 
trusive observer,  and  delighted  in  the 
society  of  the  superior  of  the  sex.  If 
there  ever  were  exceptions  to  this — if 
ever  Poe  presented  oblations  upon  an  in- 
ferior shrine,  it  must  be  imputed  to  his 
poverty  for  the  time  being,  which  left 
him  no  choice;  for,  instinctively,  he 
•ought  only  the  loveliest  and  best. 


In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert 
more  than  was  due  to  him  ;  but  now  to 
the  point  of  distinction.  Women,  how- 
ever their  vanity  may  be  flattered  by  t he 
attentions  of  a  poet,  and  however  much 
the  admiration  of  such  may  win  a  cer- 
tain superficial  response,  are  never  deep- 
ly affected  except  by  that  which  is  wholly 
and  entirely  genuine!  The  true  heart 
responds  only  to  the  true.  Of  the  myriad 
of  little  loves  which  have  made  up  the 
experience  of  the  world,  not  one  in  a 
million  is  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  be 
in  any  way  noteworthy.  Made  up  of 
the  irregular  demonstrations  of  the  mind 
as  they  are,  by  vanity,  selfishness  and 
spleen,  to  trumpet  them  before  the  world, 
to  talk  of  them,  revive  names  and  char- 
acters doomed  to  perpetual  obscurity,  is 
a  piece  of  foolish  malice,  or  unjustifiable 
scandal,  as  weak  as  it  is  petty  and  wick- 
ed. • 

Now,  Edgar  Poe  had  one  radical  de- 
fect of  character,  which  large-minded 
and  large-hearted  persons  will  at  once 
comprehend.  He  never  inspired  confi- 
dence. There  was  that  something,  which 
lawyers  call  malice  prepense,  not  to  be 
mistaken  in  him.  He  always  seemed  to 
have  a  design — to  be  acting  a  part.  This, 
a  woman  of  penetration  never  forgives. 
It  is  an  insult  to  her  womanhood  which 
she  resents  for  herself  as  well  as  her  sex. 
No  woman  with  a  particle  of  self-respect 
encounters  this  in  a  man  without  an  in- 
vincible repugnance,  and  therefore  I  as- 
sert that  Poe  might  be  a  bad  man  to 
frivolous  or  intriguing  women,  but  dan- 
gerous to  no  others;  and,  unfortunate- 
ly, society  affords  but  too  many  facilities 
for  the  practice  of  intrigue  and  decep- 
tion. 

In  person,  Poe  was  of  medium  hight, 
slender  and  refined  in  organization.  Na- 
ture designed  this  man  little  lower  than 
an  angel,  for  his  exquisite  machinery  re- 
belled at  any  and  every  violation  of  the 
laws  of  his  creation.  He  should  have 
respected  these  laws.  Delicate,  almost, 
as  a  fine  woman,  he  had  no  aptitude  for 
the  life  of  the  debauchee,  and  those  who 
willfully  and  recklessly  led  this  man  in- 
to the  habits  of  dissipation,  knowing  his 
infirmity,  were  guilty  of  a  crime.     It  is 
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not  enough  to  say  that  people  must  take 
care  of  themselves;  there  are  myriads 
of  persons  incapable  of  this,  and  there- 
fore it  is  the  duty  of  the  strong  to  help 
the  weak.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was 
an  amusement  in  some  quarters  for  per- 
sons to  present  Poe  with  wine  for  no 
purpose  but  to  watch  its  effect  upon  his 
sensitive  nerves.  This  was  nothing  less 
than  devilish,  for  it  took  little  to  move 
him  from  his  proprieties. 

The  Raven  of  Mr.  Poe  evidently  was 
written  in  one  of  those  weird  states  of 
mind  which  were  normal  to  him.  I  do 
not  believe  he  had  any  fixed  plan  of  con- 
struction. It  created  a  deep  sensation, 
not  only  among  the  literati,  but  among 
ordinary  readers.  Mr.  Hoffman  read  it 
to  me  with  much  feeling,  immediately  it 
appeared. 

"  It  is  greater  than  Poe  realizes,"  he 
remarked,  as  he  folded  the  magazine. 

"I  feel  there  is  a  shadowy  signifi- 
cance in  the  poetry,  but  it  is  not  clear  as 
yet." 

"  It  is  despair  brooding  oner  wisdom  ; 
the  bust  of  Pallas  becomes  the  perch  of 
the  Raven." 

I  have  heard  no  one  else  read  it  in 
this  way,  and  it  was  startlingly  just,  I 
think.  I  do  not  conceive  that  Poe  under- 
stood his  own  oracle. 

Mr.  Poe  was  pleased  with  the  impres- 
sion produced ;  he  was  sensitive  to 
blame  or  praise,  at  all  times,  and  at  this 
time  had  many  causes  for  uneasiness. 

He  was  present  at  the  theater,  he  told 
me,  when  the  principal  actor,  I  forget 
who,  interpolated  the  words  "  never 
more.11  A  thrill  seemed  to  pass  through 
the  whole  audience,  and  the  sensation, 
together  with  its  cause,  were  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

How  still,  and  with  what  an  unearth- 
ly look  of  pleasure,  Poe  told  me  this. 
His  large,  open  eyes  fixed  upon  vacancy, 
and  his  clear  intellectual  face  radiant. 
He  then  saw  supernal  lights,  and  heard 
supernal  voices. 

44  You  have  read  the  Raven  ?"  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  asked  me. 

44  Yes,  everybody  reads  it" 

44  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  /  can  see 
nothing  in  it." 


44  To  me  it  is  wonderful.  I  do  not 
care  to  fully  interpret  it ;  its  merits  are 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  poetry,  but  by  the  impression 
it  produces  upon  the  individual  reader.*9 

Mr.  Emerson  did  not  pursue  the  sub- 
ject; he  is  not  imaginative;  his  poems 
belong  more  to  the  realm  of  fancy  gath- 
ering facts  than  to  the  ideal  which  so 
eminently  distinguishes  that  of  Mr.  Poe. 

I  never  read  the  Raven,  or  recall  it  to 
my  memory  as  a  fact  in  literature,  with- 
out a  sense  of  solemnity  strangely  min- 
gled with  dread ;  the  word  even  creates 
a  vision  as  of  a  vast,  silent,  solemn  cathe- 
dral ;  I  walk  its  aisles  alone,  when  forth 
from  the  dim,  shadowy,  spectral  silence 
issues  the  "  never  more  "  from  an  unearth- 
ly visitant. 

To  me  Poe  was  more  spectral  than 
human,  and  I  used  often  to  feel  a  deep 
sadness  when  I  heard  persons  of  ordinary 
perceptions  and  little  idealism  speak  of 
him  with  severity.  In  this  country  there 
is  no  niche  for  the  men  of  genius ;  every- 
body writes  verses,  but  we  have  few  poeU, 
and  very  few  with  singleness  of  purpose 
to  admire  the  patient  toil  of  the  student 
in  the  realms  of  Art.  In  Europe  it  is 
otherwise ;  there  the  severe  rules  of 
common  life  are  not  applied  to  the 
child  of  genius.  He  is  recognized  as  ex- 
ceptional, and  fostered  with  genial  care. 
The  hardening  process  necessary  to 
adapt  our  poets  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Republic,  is  most  likely  to  destroy 
the  finer  threads  of  his  being,  and  by  be- 
coming "  practical "  he  ceases  to  be  ideal 
Some  few  giants  in  literature  are  able  to 
combine  the  actual  and  the  ideal ;  but 
there  exists  a  large  class  who  are  not 
strong,  but  are  most  lovely — stars  of  the 
lesser  magnitude,  which  it  is  sorrowful 
to  contemplate  as  fading  stars,  beautiful 
Alcyones,  obliterated  from  the  glittering 
galaxies  of  Art 

There  were  many  rumors  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Poe,  which  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  consider,  for  the  fact 
must  remain,  that  father  and  mother,  one 
or  both,  must  have  possessed  organiza- 
tions exquisitely  fine  and  intellectual. 
Their  child  was  a  poet  in  every  sense ; 
certainly  he  was  not  like  any  other  person 
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we  ever  met ;  he  was  entirely  origi- 
nal, if  the  worse  for  it,  and  without  any 
adaptability  to  the  circumstances  around 
him.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  have 
fared  with  him  had  he  not  found  one 
.true,  patient,  devoted  friend  in  the  per- 
son of  his  wife's  mother,  Mrs.  Clem. 
She  never  wearied  in  her  love  and 
thoughtfulness  for  him. 

"  But,  madam,"  somebody  says,  "  you 
do  not  consider  that  Poe  was  a  man,  and 
ought  himself  to  have  been  the  protec- 
tor." 

I  know  that  is  the  traditional  and 
conventional  opinion  of  the  masculine 
sex,  which  I,  from  my  stand-point  of 
observation,  do  not  think  is  at  all  car- 
ried out  in  the  experience  of  life.  I 
am  not  telling  of  manly  men,  able  to 
brunt  the  fight,  but  of  a  class  by  no 
means  adapted  to  its  rough  encounters, 
although  every  one  of  these  men,  ay, 
and  these  women  too,  have  an  ideal  of 
themselves,  justified,  too,  by  some  internal 
consciousness,  by  which  they  could  meet 
the  utmost  that  may  befall  humanity 
without  a  groan ;  and  I  think  they 
would  have  done  so.  It  was  the  dull 
canker  of  everyday  life  which  fretted 
and  corroded  them. 
Mr.  Hoffman  used  to  say, 
u  I  could  easily  die  for  a  cause,  when 
I  could  not  live  for  it." 

14  Tou  think,  then,  that  heroism  is  an 
impulse — a  momentary  madness?"  I  said. 
"  By  no  means  ;  the  last  act  may  be 
sodden,  but  it  must  proceed  from  a 
heroic  make,  just  as  cowardice  may  ex- 
ist in  the  man  undetected,  till  the  emer- 
gency betrays  it.  Our  acts  are  prompted 
by  what  lies  deeper  than  ordinary  ob- 
servation." 

Mr.  Poe  was  spiritual,  abstract,  intel- 
lectual ;  he  had  a  manlv  sense  of  ind*e- 
pendence,  which  rendered  patronage  of 
any  kind  repugnant  to  him.  I  do  not 
think  he  ever  found  any  very  appropriate 
sphere  in  this  life  ;  genial  moments, 
green  oases  in  the  dreary  waste  he  cer- 
tainly found,  for  he,  in  one  phase  of 
character,  had  an  almost  childish  desire 
for  companionship.  I  have  often  thought 
how  happily  such  a  man  as  Poe,  and 
tome  others,  might  have  been,  placed  in 


an  atmosphere  of  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion, in  some  little  court — like  that  of 
Bavaria  for  instance,  which  so  fostered  v 
the  genius  of  Goeth6  and  Schiller ;  but 
in  our  country  the  life  of  genius  is  a 
perpetual  struggle. 

His  marriage  had  been,  as  I  have 
said,  premature,  to  his  cousin,  a  sweet, 
stag-eyed  girl,  who  devoted  herself  to 
him  in  the  same  way  that  she  would 
have  devoted  herself  to  a  greyhound  or 
any  other  handsome  pet,  but  who  could 
add  little  to  his  mental  or  moral  growth, 
I  have  always  regarded  this  marriage  as 
an  unfortunate  one  for  the  poet,  who 
needs  a  more  profound  sympathy  always, 
if  he  would  sound  the  depths  of  his 
own  genius.  That  he  loved  her  tenderly 
none  will  deny,  and  some  of  his  sweetest 
lyrics  owed  their  inspiration  to  her  de- 
licious eyes  and  girlish  affection.  She 
was  his  playmate,  his  pretty  child- wife, 
for  she  was  but  fourteen  at  the  time  of 
her  marriage. 

Later  in  life,  after  the  death  of  this 
child-wife,  Mr.  Poe  became  greatly  at- 
tached to  a  lady  of  rare  genius  and  deep 
spiritualism.  The  engagement  was  broken 
off,  perhaps  wisely  on  the  part  of  the 
lady.  A  Btory  is  in  circulation  to  the 
purport  that  Poe,  repenting  of  the  en- 
gagement, visited  the  lady  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  in  the  hope  her  disgust 
would  release  him.  I  do  not  place  any 
reliance  whatever  upon  the  motive  of 
this  visit.  That  he  might  have  visited 
her  in  this  unfortunate  state  is  more 
than  possible,  and  that  such  might  have 
been  the  consequence  also ;  but  that  it 
was  from  no  such  design  upon  the  part 
of  the  unfortunate  poet  I  am  equally 
confident. 

He  may  have  talked  wildly  and  in 
unmanly  wise,  after  such  result,  but  it 
was  nothing  more  than  the  reckless 
language  of  a  child  who  has  marred 
some  precious  work.  He  found  then,  as 
always,  persons  ready  to  listen  to  the 
wild,' mortified  language  of  genius,  and 
to  go  away  and  report  it ;  but  the  better 
soul  of  Poe  disclaimed  it  altogether. 

One  of  his  most  touching  and  signifi- 
cant poems  was  addressed  to  this  lady, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  she,  who  was  so 
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well  able  to  read  and  understand  the 
true  soul  of  a  poet,  despite  of  all  that 
may  mar  the  harmony  of  its  demon- 
strations, has  not  failed  to  cherish  ten- 
derly his  memory.  She  is  worthy  of 
the  "  Lines  to  Helen." 

I  once  heard  him  say, 

"  Had  I  known  Helena  sooner,  I 
should  have  been  very  different  from 
what  I  have  been.  I  am  fond  of  the 
society  of  women — poets  always  are; 
and  I  have  found  enough  to  play  into 
my  foibles  and  palliate  my  defects ;  but 
a  true  woman,  with  superior  intellect 
and  deep  spiritualism,  would  have  trans- 
formed my  whole  life  into  something 
better." 

The  remark  has  force  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  indicates  the  sincerity  of 
regret  which  the  man  must  have  felt  in 
view  of  the  past,  and  is  also  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  angel-mission  of  woman. 
This  was  uttered  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death,  when  his  last  work,  Eureka, 
upon  which  he  had  expended  much  time 
and  thought,  was  beginning  to  attract 
some  attention.  He  had  expected  more. 
He  had  thought  this  deep  utterance  of  a 
poetic  soul  would  be  hailed  as  a  revela- 
tion, and  his  chagrin  was  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. He  was  ill  at  ease  at  this  time. 
He  felt  his  best  life  had  not  been  realized. 
He  was  always  grave,  now  he  was  mel- 
ancholy. Circumstances  painful  and 
mollifying  had  transpired,  and  he  re- 
viewed them  with  grief! 

He  called  upon  me  one  morning  and 
found  me  preparing  to  start  for  Phila- 
delphia, where  I  was  engaged  for  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  our  interview 
was  necessarily  short.  He  seemed  dis- 
appoin  t  ed — grie  ved. 

"  I  have  so  much — so  much  I  wished 
to  say." 

I  recall  his  look  of  pain,  his  unearthly 
eyes,  his  emaciated  form,  his  weird  look 
of  desolation  with  a  pang,  even  now. 
Little  did  either  suppose  the  grave  was 
so  soon  to  hide  all  that  was  mortal  in 
him  from  human  sight.  Pence  to  his  ashes ! 

II  is  asserted  in  the  American  Cyclo- 
pedia, that  Edgar  Poe  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  drunken  debauch  in  his 
native  city.     This  Is  not  true. 


At  the  instigation  of  a  woman,  who 
considered  herself  injured  by  him,  he 
was  cruelly  beaten,  blow  upon  blow,  by 
a  ruffian  who  knew  of  no  better  mode 
of  avenging  supposed  injuries.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  brain  fever  followed ;, 
his  friends  hurried  him  away,  and  he 
reached  his  native  city  only  to  breathe 
his  last. 

Mr.  Poe,  near  the  close  of  his  life, 
lived  in  a  little  band-box  of  a  house  aft 
Ford  ham,  and  there  his  wife  died.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Jesuits'  College,  in  that 
place,  contrary  to  their  wont,  gave  him 
free  access  to  their  groves  and  gardens, 
and  there  he  unquestionably  passed  the 
happiest  years  of  his  life.  His  simplici- 
ty of  manners  and  studious  habits  en- 
deared him  to  the  good  Brothers,  who  • 
often  saw  him  at  midnight  as  they  pass- 
ed to  their  vigils,  moving  silently  under 
the  lofty  trees,  too  absorbed  in  medita- 
tion to  notice  their  presence. 

I  have  more  than  once  sat  spell-bound 
under  the  Shakesperean  illusion  of  Ed- 
win Booth  as  Hamlet,  and  always  in  the 
grove  scene  I  thought  of  Poe.  The 
same  deep  thoughtfulness — the  profound 
expression  of  sadness — the  weird  silence 
and  gloom  which  harmonize  so  wonder- 
fully with  the  character  of  the  shadowy 
Dane,  served  to  reproduce  the  image  of 
Edgar  Poe.  Mr*.  A  O.  Smith. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  SPY. 

IF  the  field  of  romantic  adventure  in 
our  late  war  should  not  be  fully  illus- 
trated, it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
scores  of  novelists  and  sketch-writers 
who  are  so  promptly  throwing  them- 
selves into  the  "  breach."  From  the 
pretentious  duodecimo  down  to  the 
tWo-column  story  in  the  weekly  paper, 
we  have  the  most  ample  opportunities 
to  acquaint  ourselves  with  hairbreadth 
escapes,  chivalric  enterprises,  and  melt- 
ing episodes  of  the  heart,  principally 
**  founded  on  facts  which  actually  oc- 
curved  during  the  Great  Rebellion"  of 
which  the  author  doubtless  thinks  might 
easily  have  occurred,  if  they  did  not 
Out  of  all  this  mass  of  war-literature, 
unsubstantial  fiction,  for  the  most  part) 
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ire  may  possibly  have,  at  some  remote 
d*y,  a  novel  which  will  deal  trvthfuUy 
with  the  great  historical  events  of  our 
four  years1  struggle,  and  weave  from 
them  a  connecting  web  of  romance 
which  will  be  genuine,  because  not  ex- 
travagant and  sensational.  The  mantle 
of  Fenimore  Cooper  may  yet  be  found 
resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  some  pri- 
vate soldier  of  shrewd  intelligence, 
quick  observation,  possessed  of  the  ne- 
cessary literary  power  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  subject,  and  thus  give  to 
the  country  that  which,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  country  is  remarkably 
barren  of — an  American  romance  upon 
a  purely  American  subject  Certainly, 
the  field  is  ample  enough,  and  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  work,  if  it  is  to 
be  done  at  all,  can  be  better  performed 
while  the  war  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  thing 
of  yesterday,  and  while  its  principal 
figures  are  still  before  us,  and  its  scenes 
and  events  still  fresh  in  our  minds. 
There  never  was,  I  verily  believe,  in 
the  whole  history  of  wars,  such  a  field 
presented  for  the  exercise  of  the  pen  of 
the  true  novelist  as  in  any  of  the  lead- 
ing campaigns  of  our  rebellion.  The 
Peninsula,  the  Wilderness,  and  the  Val- 
ley, diverse  in  their  topography  and 
population  as  in  the  varying  fortunes  of 
the  strife  which  overran  and  desolated 
them,  might  be  linked  together  by  a 
chain  of  characters  and  events,  cluster- 
ing around  the  great  military  operations 
of  McClellan,  Grant,  and  Sheridan, 
which  would  truthfully  blend  the  his- 
torical with  the  romantic,  and  preserve 
for  future  generations  something  of  the 
spirit  of  these  momentous  times.  Very 
possibly  this  work  can  only  be  perform- 
ed by  a  soldier,  writing  from  a  stand- 
point which  will  give  him  the  advant- 
age of  familiarity  with  his  subject ;  but 
the  public  will  not  be  captious  upon  this 
point.  If  the  article,  when  presented, 
shall  bear  the  critical  tests  which  will 
be  mercilessly  applied  to  it,  and  be 
found  the  pure  gold  of  romance,  we 
will  at  once  recognize  our  Cooper  of 
1861-65,  and  honor  him  accordingly. 
But,  until  then,  the  cry  of  ecce  liomo 
will  be  vainly  raised. 


But,  aside  from  all  gilding  of  fiction, 
there  is  sufficient  in  the  story  of  the  deeds 
actually  performed  during  these  years  to 
absorb  the  interest  of  our  millions  of 
reading  public.  Our  people  looked  on 
with  breathless  and  painful  attention 
from  both  North  and  South,  at  the 
movements  and  collisions  of  our  mighty 
armies  on  the  chess-board  of  war,  and 
often  as  the  story  of  this  greatest  of  his- 
torical dramas  shall  be  well  told,  it  will 
not  lack  for  auditors.  And,  aside  from 
these,  the  acts  in  the  play  to  which  all 
minor  happenings  were  incident,  there 
were  ten  thousand  personal  experiences 
which  should  be  told  as  legitimate  parts 
of  the  story ;  adventures  of  subordinates 
and  soldiers,  men  whose  names  have 
never  appeared  in  the  reports  of  Generals 
in  the  field,  or  of  Congressional  com- 
mittees, but  which  embody  much  of  that 
vigorous  military  life  which  the  historian 
can  only  fully  portray,  and  which  need 
no  gilding  of  the  romancer  to  give  them 
interest.  I  class  among  these  the  story 
of  Bernard  Bartlett,  and  pledge  my 
veracity  as  a  portrayer  of  experiences  in 
the  war  in  presenting  it  to  the  readers 
of  Beadle's  Monthly. 

During  my  schoolboy-days,  when  the 
story  of  our  wars  was  to  me,  as  I  believe 
it  is  to  all  boys,  a  bewitching  study,  and 
before  the  dream  had  ever  entered  my 
brain  that  I,  too,  should  be  a  soldier 
at  no  remote  day,  and  take  part  in  great 
battles  to  be  fought  on  American  soil, 
the  tales  of  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the 
Revolution,  of  the  Hales,  the  Andres, 
and  the  Champes,  were  foremost  of  all 
in  their  power  to  fascinate.  I  wondered 
then  if  these  pictures  were  not  over- 
drawn, and  if  men  ever  lived  who  could 
dare  and  suffer  as  much  for  any  cause  as 
did  these  three,  and  many  others.  The 
experience  of  a  few  months  of  active 
campaign  was  a  sufficient  answer.  I 
learned  to  look  upon  the  men  who  were 
employed  in  the  secret  service  of  both 
armies,  and  who  periled  their  lives  al- 
most daily  in  the  discharge  of  their  dif- 
ficult duties,  as  something  more  than 
ordinary  men,  as  they  assuredly  were. 
Many  of  them  were  as  rough  and  un- 
couth in  their  physique  as  Daniel  Boone's 
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banters,  unlettered  and  unlearned  in  the 
language  of  schools ;  but  they  had  a 
self-reliance,  a  cool  daring,  and  a  faculty 
of  quick  perception  of  human  nature 
which  is  never  the  offspring  of  educa- 
tion. They  were  in  many  cases  bor- 
derers, natives  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia  and  Ohio  ;  men  who  were 
equally  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  soldiers  of  both  Union  and  Rebel 
armies,  and  who  could  assume  either 
character  at  pleasure.  To  say  that  the 
business  in  which  they  engaged  required 
nerve,  is  merely  to  repeat  the  intuitive 
conviction  of  every  reader  who  shudders 
over  the  stories  of  John  Andre  and  Na- 
than Hale — stories  which,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  have  had  numerous  counter- 
parts in  our  late  war.  To  the  Generals 
of  the  contending  armies,  these  men 
were  indispensable.  The  knowledge  of 
the  position,  numbers  and  probable  in- 
tentions of  the  enemy  which  they  were 
able  to  obtain,  entered  largely  into  the 
plans  which  were  devised  at  head-quar- 
ters, and  in  more  than  one  instance 
saved  whole  armies  from  defeat,  and  in- 
dicated correctly  where  and  when  suc- 
cessful blows  might  be  struck.  It  has  often 
seemed  to  me  as  if  such  men  must  be 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  Ma- 
hometan's creed  of  fatalism,  and  must 
look  at  death  as  something  which  no 
act  of  their  own  can  hasten  or  bring  be- 
fore its  appointed  time.  While  in  com- 
mand of  advanced  pickets  in  the  enemy's 
country,  upon  more  than  one  occasion, 
I  have  been  called  to  a  distant  post  to 
scrutinize  a  man  who  sought  to  pass 
outside.  I  remember  upon  one  occasion, 
in  Western  Louisiana,  examining  a 
horseman,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  shabby 
citizen's  clothing,  and  looking  much  like 
an  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  who  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  picket  line,  with 
the  pass  of  the  commanding  General.  I 
knew  the  signature,  and  could  not  doubt 
its  genuineness;  but  wishing  to  verify 
the  person  beyond  all  doubt,  I  searched 
his  face  narrowly,  and  demanded  his 
business.  A  half-smile  came  to  the  cor- 
ners of  his  resolute  mouth,  and  his  keen 
black  eyes  shot  forth  a  glance  of  peculiar 
intelligence  as  he  bent  down  over  the 


neck  of  his  sorry-looking  horse,  and 
asked  in  a  low  tone,  so  that  my  men 
might  not  hear  him, 

"Captain,  have  you  ever  heard  of 
,  the  leader  of  Banks'  scouts  T 

"  Very  often."  I  think  there  was 
not  a  soldier  or  camp-follower  in  the 
whole  Army  of  the  Gulf,  who  had  not 
heard  some  camp-fire  story  of  Uiis  au- 
dacious scout 

"  Well — I  am  he.  I'm  bound  on  a 
little  trip  up  the  country ;  shall  prob- 
ably be  at  Dick  Taylor's  head-quarters 
before  night.  The  General  wants  soma 
information,  and  I  think  I  can  get  it." 

I  wished  him  good-luck,  and  a  safe 
return,  and  he  went  out  into  the  dark- 
ness on  his  shambling  way.  Before  the 
twenty-four  hours  were  completed,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  was  bemoaning 
to  the  rebel  General  some  ruthless  cap- 
ture of  his  pigs  and  chickens  by  the  Yan- 
kees, and  noting  with  eyes  and  ears 
every  thing  that  passed  in  the  camp. 

Under  the  name  of  Bernard  Bartlett, 
I  wish  to  disguise  the  personality  of  a 
young  man  of  not  more    than    twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  formerly  a  private  in 
one  of  the  cavalry  regiments  of  Guslar's 
command.     Lest  his  extraordinary  story 
should  be  thought  one  of  the  fictions  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that   from   personal  knowledge  of 
himself  and  of  the  military  situation  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  at  the  time  of 
his   adventure,    I   most    unhesitatingly 
believe  it,  and  can  lend  it  my  full  in- 
dorsement    It  refers  to  one  of  the  most 
exciting  and  important  episodes  of  the 
war — the  surprise   of  Sheridan's  army 
near   Cedar    Creek,    Virginia,   on    the 
morning  of  October  19th,  1864,  and  shows 
how  completely  a  great  military  disaster 
(as  our  defeat   that   morning   certainly 
was,)  may  hinge  upon  one  obscure  sol- 
dier.    With  the  wonderful  spy  system 
which  Sheridan  organized,  and  with  the 
daring  scouts  which  he  had  at  his  head- 
quarters, it  has  always  seemed  incom- 
prehensible  to   me   how  our   Generals 
could  have  remained  in  such  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  designs  and  movements  of 
the  enemy  as  prevailed  among  them  up- 
on that  terrible  morning.      The  rebels 
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were  in  possession  of  important  informa- 
tion as  to  our  numbers  and  dispositions, 
and  they  knew,  or  claimed  to  know,  that 
Sheridan  was  absent  from  his  army ;  but, 
the  false  security  in  which  we  had  en- 
veloped ourselves  will  be  remembered 
by  the  men  of  that  command.  In  my 
brigade,  as  I  distinctly  remember,  orders 
had  been  issued  two  days  before  to  dis- 
continue standing  to  arms  before  day- 
light; and  when  the  rebel  advance 
swooped  down  upon  us  from  the  Mar- 
sanuttan  Mountain,  in  the  fogs  of  that 
October  morning,  they  found  a  foe  asleep 
in  his  camps.  Why  was  it,  we  repeat- 
edly asked,  after  the  final  glorious  result 
of  that  day,  that  we  could  not  have  had 
some  warning,  some  intimation  of  this 
fearful  surprise  ?  The  story  of  Bernard 
Bartlett  was  first  related  to  me  by  him- 
self a  year  since,  and  in  it  I  found  a  full 
answer  to  this  question.  I  present  it  as 
an  important  contribution  to  the  history 
of  this,  the  last  battle  in  the  Shenandoah, 
and  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  almost 
incredible  risks  which  were  constantly 
undertaken  by  the  scouts  and  spies  of 
the  armies. 

Bernard  was  a  farmer's  boy  before  the 
war,  and  since  its  close  he  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  Niagara  county,  New 
York,  and  resumed  his  useful  labors  as 
patiently  and  steadily  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others,  heroes  in  blue  whose 
names  will  never  be  known,  have  also 
dooe.  Bernard  is  no  beauty ;  there  have 
been  thousands  of  sleek,  shiny  soldiers, 
with  straps  and  without,  who  could  play 
the  part  of  military  dandyism  much  bet- 
ter than  could  he.  He  has  an  ordinary 
common-school  education;  trips  occa- 
sionally in  his  grammar,  and  stumbles 
in  his  speech,  and  has  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  blacking  and  paper  collars. 
Bat  he  has  a  quiet,  resolute  way,  which 
shows  a  close  observer  that  he  has  much 
in  reserve,  a  shrewd,  shy  manner,  and 
an  eye  which  takes  note  of  every  thing 
within  scope  of  its  vision  at  a  single 
sweep.  He  told  me  his  story  in  his 
own  direct  way;  and  I  prefer  to  let 
him  speak  in  the  first  person,  preserving 
his  language  as  nearly  as  possible. 


I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  was  that 
gave  General  Custar  so  much  confidence 
in  me.  I  have  always  thought  the  col- 
onel had  something  to  do  with  it ;  for 
he  used  to  send  me  out  every  time  with 
the  skirmishers,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
The  sergeant-major  always  mentioned 
my  name  to  the  captain,  until  the  boys 
repeated  the  words  for  a  joke,  "  Private 
Bartlett  and  nine  men  from  Company 
C."  One  day,  shortly  after  Sheridan 
took  command  in  the  Valley,  an  order 
came  down,  detailing  me  for  special  ser- 
vice at  Custar' s  head-quarters.  I  went, 
and  found  that  I  was  to  be  a  scout  for 
the  command,  to  go  and  come  when  I 
pleased,  outside  the  pickets  or  inside,  visit 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  pick  up 
information  whenever  I  could.  It  was 
exactly  the  life  that  suited  me,  and  I 
went  to  work  with  a  will.  There  was 
a  kind  of  freedom  in  it  that  pleased  me, 
after  living  three  years  in  the  ranks,  and 
I  don't  think  General  Custar  had  any 
reason  to  complain  that  I  was  not  active 
enough.  I  was  in  the  saddle  pretty  much 
all  the  time,  scouting  between  the  lines, 
and  had  some  escapes  and  adventures 
which  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  some 
other  time.  I  was  well  mounted,  armed 
with  a  carbine  and  two  revolvers,  and 
sometimes  carried  an  old  Confederate 
uniform  rolled  up  in  my  blue  overcoat, 
and  strapped  to  my  saddle.  "Sometimes 
I  would  ride  out  in  the  night,  change 
my  dress,  palm  myself  off  for  a  rebel 
at  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  and  learn 
whatever  I  could  without  exciting  their 
suspicions.  One  night  I  fell  in  with  two 
rebel  cavalrymen  at  a  house  between 
the  lines.  The  man  of  the  house  had 
plenty  of  apple-jack,  and  I  stayed  with 
them  half  the  night,  worming  out  of 
them  all  they  knew  about  Early's  army, 
and  pretending  to  drink  every  time  they 
did,  until  they  both  rolled  under  the  ta- 
ble ;  and  then  I  rode  back  to  our  lines, 
leading  off  both  their  horses,  reported  to 
the  General,  and  both  the  Johnnies  were 
safe  in  the  hands  of  our  provost-mar- 
shal before  morning.  But  I  think  that 
adventure  I  had  with  the  rebels  on  the 
morning  of  the  Cedar  Creek  fight,  and 
for  a  week  before  it,  about  as  curious  as 
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any  of  the  in.  I  think  it  was  about  the 
12th  of  October  that  I  went  out  on  a 
scout  toward  Strasburg.  Our  army  lay 
at  that  time,  you  remember,  about  three 
miles  this  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
enemy  somewhere  near  Woodstock,  be- 
yond Fisher's  Hill.  I  went  out  in  the 
night,  and  had  two  other  men  along  with 
me  ;  something  which  I  did  not  usually 
do,  but  which  luckily  happened  so  this 
time.  It  was  hardly  dusk  yet  when  we 
rode  into  Strasburg,  and  as  we  rode  down 
the  street  at  a  brisk  gallop,  I  saw  a  boy 
run  out  in  a  hurry  from  a  house,  untie 
two  horses,  and  lead  them  around  to  a 
shed  back  of  the  house.  I  understood 
the  thing,  at  once ;  although  I  did  not 
suppose  that  any  of  the  rebel  scouts 
would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  be  caught 
so  near  our  linos  in  that  shape.  But  I 
knew  that  dozens  of  the  girls  in  all  the 
Valley  towns  had  lovers  in  Early's  army, 
and  my  experience  showed  me  that  they 
often  ran  great  hazards  to  visit  them ;  so 
I  concluded  at  once  that  there  were  two 
of  the  Johnnies  in  the  house.  I  sent 
one  of  my  comrades  round  to  look  after 
the  horses,  left  another  in  charge  of  ours 
at  the  door,  and  dismounted  myself  and 
walked  in  without  knocking.  I  sup- 
pose we  made  noise  enough  to  alarm 
our  victims,  for  as  I  walked  across  the 
hall  I  heard  a  shuffling  and  bustling 
about,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  of 
the  first  room,  there  were  only  two  girls, 
and  handsome  ones  too,  sitting  quietly 
by  the  table,  knitting  stockings.  They 
looked  rather  frightened,  though. 

I  took  off  my  cap  and  made  one  of 
my  awkward  bows. 

"  Excuse  me,  ladies,"  I  said,  "  but  I 
came  to  see  your  visitors." 

"  What  visitors  ?"  says  one  of  them, 
fighting  shy,  and  trying  to  look  innocent. 

"  The  Johnny  Grays,  of  course,  ma'am, 
who  ride  these  horses  outside." 

"  We  haven't  any  visitors ,"  says  the 
other,  bridling  up.  "  Those  horses  are 
ours ;  my  brother  has  just  this  minute 
saddled  them  for  sister  and  I  to  ride  to 
Woodstock." 

"  Sorry  to  disbelieve  you,"  I  said,  "  but 
I've  always  noticed  that  the  Virginia 
ladies  never  ride  with  two  stirrups.    You 


needn't  make  any  noise :  I  know  you've 
got  two  rebel  soldiers  here,  and  I  mean 
they  shall  make  General  Custar's  ac- 
quaintance. Don't  disturb  yourselves  in 
the  least ;  Fll  go  and  find  them." 

I  took  the  candle  from  the  table,  and 
started  for  the  door  leading  into  an  inner 
room,  with  a  cocked  revolver  in  my 
hand.  They  followed  me,  the  older  of 
the  two  insisting  that  her  sick  grand- 
mother was  in  that  room,  and  that  no 
gentleman  wonld  think  of  searching  it. 

"I  wouldn't  be  sure  I  am  a  gentle- 
man," I  said.  "  I'm  only  a  private  in 
the  New  York  cavalry.  However,  that 
room  must  be  searched."  I  threw  open 
the  door  and  presented  the  pistol  at  the 
bed.  "  Come  out  of  that  now,"  I  says, 
"  or  Til  spoil  your  bed-clothes.  There5! 
two  more  of  my  kind  out  doors,  and 
you'll  save  time  and  whole  skins  by 
moving  quick." 

At  that  they  threw  off  the  covers  and 
jumped  out;  two  good-looking  young 
fellows,  dressed  in  blue,  but  with  not 
another  Yankee  look  about  them.  They 
acted  a  little  sheepish,  but  laughed  and 
gave  up  their  pistols  without  any  non- 
sense. I  didn't  want  to  be  hard  on 
them,  so  I  gave  them  three  minutes  to 
say  their  farewells,  and  stepped  just  out- 
side the  door,  so  as  not  to  see  their 
kissing  performances.  My  ears  were 
open,  though,  and  I  must  say  I  have 
heard  pistol  volleys  that  were  not  so 
loud.  However,  we  mounted  them  on 
their  own  horses,  and  took  them  back  to 
Custar,  leaving  the  poor  girls  sobbing  at 
the  door.  I  hope  the  fellows  escaped 
all  the  dangers  of  the  war ;  and  I  thinly 
I  should  like  an  invite  to  their  weddings. 

Well,  I  delivered  the  prisoners  to 
Custar's  provost-marshal.  He  examined 
them  thoroughly,  but  they  had  no  papers, 
except  a  ragged  pass  which  one  of  them 
carried  in  his  boot  It  had  Jubal 
Early's  name  on  the  bottom  of  it,  writ- 
ten in  his  own  hand,  and  it  read  some- 
thing like  this : 

Heai>-Qr8.  Armt  of  the  Vallst,  ) 
near  Charlefttown,  Aug.  15, 1804.     f 
All  Confederate  guards  and  pickets  allow 
private  Drake  Dewey,  — th  Alabama  Volun- 
teers, to  pass  mounted  at  all  hours. 

Jubal  Eably,  Gen'l  Com'd'g. 
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The.  provost  tried  to  pump  them; 
but  they  were  shrewd  enough  to  hold 
their  tongues,  and  not  a  word  could  he 
get  from  them,  except  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Alabama  Volunteers,  and  to 
Early's  army.  Some  of  the  staff  gath- 
ered around  while  he  was  questioning 
them;  and  I  was  standing  quite  near 
the  man  who  had  carried  the  pass. 
The  provost-marshal  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  of  us,  and  suddenly  slapped 
his  leg,  with  a  loud  exclamation. 

"  By  thunder,  here's  something  queer !" 
he  said.  "  Evans,  Newton,  Roberts ! — 
all  of  you,  come  here.  Now  look  at 
those  two,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw 
a  more  striking  resemblance.11 

They  looked  at  us  and  fairly  shouted 
with  surprise.  For  five  minutes  they 
stood  looking  at  us,  comparing  feature 
by  feature,  and  each  of  them  declaring 
that  the  resemblance  was  perfect. 

"  Well,  Johnny,  this  is  queer,"  I  said, 
speaking  to  my  double,  as  they  all  said 
he  was.  "Let  us  be  acquainted.  My 
name  is  Bernard  Bartlett  Is  yours 
really  Drake  Dewey  ?  I  used  to  know 
some  Deweys  in  Alabama,  years  ago." 

He  said  yes ;  his  name  was  correctly 
given  in  the  pass.  That  was  all  I 
wanted  to  know,  and  I  chuckled  some 
over  the  way  I  took  to  be  certain  of  it. 
Most  likely  if  I  had  put  the  question 
abruptly,  he  would  have  refused  to  tell. 
That  night  I  lay  inJPy  tent,  and  planned 
a  scheme  which  I  had  often  wanted  to 
execute,  and  which  I  now  saw  a  good 
chance  to  carry  out  Bold,  and  reck- 
less almost,  as  I  had  been,  I  had  never 
yet  been  inside  the  rebel  army,  although 
more  than  once  within  their  pickets.  I 
believe  I  was  not  foolhardy,  and  had 
made  up  my  mind  never  to  take  a  risk 
unless  there  was  a  good  chance  of  mak- 
ing something  by  it.  Up  to  this  time,  I 
had  never  seen  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
my  going  right  into  the  lion's  den,  as 
you  might  say,  without  being  hung  for  a 
spy  within  the  first  hour ;  but  now  there 
was  a  chance  of  success  which  I  grasped 
at  once;  the  more  promptly,  perhaps, 
because  I  knew  that  our  Generals  had 
no  reliable  information  about  the  rein- 
forcements which  it  was  supposed  Early 


had  obtained  from  Lee  since  the  battle 
of  Winchester.  When  I  first  saw  the 
pass,  with  Eurly's  name  on  it,  something 
of  this  kind  occurred  to  me ;  but  when 
afterward  I  discovered  the  resemblance 
between  the  rebel  and  myself,  I  began 
to  think  there  was  something  almost 
providential  about  it  To  be  sure,  there 
were  grave  chances  to  be  taken  which 
could  not  be  guarded  against ;  but  after 
thinking  it  all  over,  and  weighing  every 
thing  that  could  be  said  for  and  against, 
I  found  my  mind  made  up  to  go.  What 
I  told  the  rebel  scout  about  visiting  Ala- 
bama was  true :  I  had  been  there,  and 
knew  something  about  the  country  and 
the  people.  This  knowledge  encouraged 
me  very  little,  for  to  offset  it  was  the 
risk  of  meeting  some  one  who  might 
have  known  me  there.  But  I  thought  a 
bold  face  and  my  experience  would  carry 
me  through  safe ;  and  they  did,  as  you 
shall  hear. 

The  next  morning  I  submitted  my 
plan  at  head-quarters,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved at  once.  Mr.  Drake  Dewey  was 
compelled  to  change  clothes  with  me, 
much  against  his  will,  for  he  now  began 
to  understand  me,  and  I  mounted  his 
horse,  and  with  the  pass  and  his  arms, 
rode  away  on  my  adventure.  I  had 
tried  to  anticipate  every  thing  that 
might  by  any  possibility  happen  to  me 
before  I  found  myself  within  our  lines 
again,  and  to  prepare  myself  for  any 
emergency.  It  was  a  bright,  clear 
morning,  and  I  rode  briskly  southward, 
passing  through  Strasburg,  where  I  no- 
ticed the  two  girls  sitting  by  the  win- 
dow, looking  sad  and  lonesome.  I  rode 
straight  down  the  pike,  without  seeing 
a  single  horseman  from  either  side,  until 
within  three  miles  of  Woodstock,  as 
near  as  I  could  calculate.  Then  some- 
body called  to  me  to  halt,  and  I  dis- 
covered half  a  dozen  rebel  cavalry  under 
a  shed.  I  rode  toward  them,  but  was 
stopped  again. 

"Haiti     Who  are  your 

"Dewey,"  I  answered,  thinking  it 
likely  that  an  advanced  party  like  this 
would  know  the  name. 

«* Yes  —  that's  him!"  two  or  three 
cried  out,  and  I  joined  them  under  the 
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shed.  They  all  seemed  to  recognize  me 
as  Drake  Dewey,  and  gathered  around, 
inquiring  eagerly  for  Bascomb.  I  told 
them  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Yankees,  and  I  had  had  a  narrow 
escape;  and  showed  them  a  ball-hole 
through  the  skirt  of  the  jacket,  which  I 
had  made  before  leaving  camp.  Then 
I  told  them  I  had  important  news, 
which  must  be  carried  to  camp  imme- 
diately, and  two  of  them  volunteered  to 
go  with  me.  So  I  found  myself  known 
as  a  rebel  soldier,  and  riding  to  the  rebel 
camp  with  rebel  comrades.  We  were 
stopped  several  times  on  the  way  by 
rebel  guards,  when  we  had  jto  show  our 
passes,  mine  proving  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory in  every  instance.  Twice  I  met 
soldiers  who  nodded  to  me  with,  "  How 
are  you,  Drake  ?"  and  the  inquiries  for 
Bascomb  were  repeated.  I  gathered 
enough  along  the  way  to  satisfy  me  that 
Dewey  and  Bascomb  were  both  expert 
scouts  attached  to  General  Early's  head- 
quarters, and  that  both  had  left  Wood- 
stock the  morning  before,  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  inside  the  Union  lines. 

"  The  head-quarters  are  over  there  on 
the  hill  to  the  left,"  one  of  my  compan- 
ions said.  "They  were  changed  last 
night" 

They  left  me,  and  I'  rode  straight  up 
through  the  camp  to  the  head-quarter 
tents,  dismounted,  and  asked  the  orderly 
to  admit  ma  "  I  am  Drake  Dewey,"  I 
said,  "  one  of  the  scouts."  He  went 
inside  and  spoke  to  the  General,  and  I 
was  immediately  ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  "  Bad  Old  Man,"  as  they 
called  him.  He  was  sitting  by  a  camp 
table,  calculating  with  a  pencil  and  pa- 
per. Looking  up,  he  fixed  his  keen  eye 
on  me,  and  said : 

"  You  are  one  of  the  two  that  I  saw 
last  night  f  Yes  ?  Then  tell  me  every 
thing  that  has  happened  to  you,  and  all 
you  have  discovered." 

I  repeated  over  the  story  that  I  had 
pretty  well  prepared  in  my  mind.  It 
was,  that  Bascomb  and  I  had  fallen  in 
with  a  federal  cavalry  patrol,  just  north 
of  Strasburg,  about  dusk ;  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  that  I  had  saved 
myself  by  a  hard  ride,  the  Yankees  pur- 


suing me  to  Fisher's  Hill,  and  firing*  at 
me  repeatedly.  The  General  seemed 
disappointed  that  I  could  tell  him  no 
more,  and  wished  to  know  if  I  had 
talked  with  the  people  of  Strasburg.  I 
said,  yes.  Well — did  they  say  any  thing 
about  Sheridan  ?  Had  he  gone  to  Wash- 
ington ? — and  did  they  think  the  Sixth 
corps  was  in  the  valley  yet?  I  told 
him  that  I  had  discovered  nothing  what- 
ever, and  that  the  people  knew,  or  pre- 
tended to  know,  nothing  about  the  Yan- 
kee army.  He  seemed  more  disappoint- 
ed by  my  reply,  and  after  two  or  three 
more  questions,  dismissed  me.  If  I  had 
been  driven  hard,  I  suppose  I  should 
have  invented  something ;  but  as  it  was, 
I  got  off  without  telling  a  word,  truth 
or  lies,  about  our  army.  You  may  be- 
lieve I  felt  much  more  comfortable  after 
I  found  myself  outside  the  tent 

This  was  about  a  week  before  the 
10th.     I  went   to  work  carefully  and 
cautiously,  learned  the  names  and  faces 
of  everybody  around  head-quarters,  found 
out  what  was  generally  expected  of  me, 
and  began  to  observe  every  thing  and 
remember  what  I  saw  and  heard.     After 
three  days,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  impo- 
sition was  so  perfect  that  I  need  have 
no  fear  for  myself,  and  so  commenced 
to  ride  around  among  the  camps.     It 
was  not  long  before  I  saw  that  something 
unusual  was  afoot     I  learned  that  two 
or  three  new  divisi^  had  just  come  up 
from  Staunton,  and  I  concluded  from  the 
looks  of  all  the  camps  that  there  were 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  men  pres- 
ent    One  day  a  Union  safeguard  was 
brought   in,  who  had   been  protecting 
some  property  near  Strasburg.     He  was 
asked  the  same  questions  that   I  had 
been,  and  declared  that  Sheridan  was 
absent,  and  that  the  Sixth  corps  had 
left  for  Grant's  army  the  week  before. 
He  told  just  half  the  truth :  the  Sixth 
were  still  with  Sheridan,  as  I  well  knew. 
The  man  was  most  likely  one  of  those 
stupid  younkers  who  never  pretend  to 
know  much.     However,  I  believe  that 
General  Early  had  made  up  his  mind, 
before,  that  the  Sixth  corps  had  left,  and 
that  this  man's  report  confirmed  bis  be- 
lief.    That  night   I  listened  in  a  safe 
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place  outside  his  tent,  and  heard  him 
and  his  Generals  arranging  the  plan  of 
an  attack  on  the  Union  position.  They 
talked  it  over  just  as  it  happened  after- 
ward ;  that  the  army  should  cross  the 
Shenandoah,  leaving  a  reserve  to  bring 
the  artillery  down  the  pike,  at  the  right 
time,  creep  around  the  Marsanutten, 
cross  the  river  in  rear  of  our  left,  and 
attack  before  daylight  I  wanted  to 
laugh  at  the  whole  plan,  at  first,  it 
seemed  so  absurd  and  impossible ;  but 
as  they  continued  to  discuss  it,  I  began 
to  think  that  it  was  one  of  those  fool- 
hardy exploits  which  our  people  would 
never  suspect,  and  which  might,  perhaps, 
succeed  where  a  less  risky  plan  would 
be  certain  to  fail  At  all  events,  I  grew 
alarmed,  the  more  I  heard  of  it,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  for  the  Union  lines  as 
speedily  as  possible.  It  was  now  Mon- 
day ;  the  movement  was  to  begin  the 
very  next  night,  and  I  had  need  to  be 
stirring.  But  here  I  was  foiled  in  every 
direction.  Not  a  man  was  allowed  to 
leave  camp ;  the  guards  were  doubled, 
the  pickets  strengthened,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  guard  against  desertion. 
I  felt  sure  that,  even  if  I  could  elude 
the  camp-guard,  the  pickets  would  not 
let  me  out  on  my  pass,  and  that  I  might 
expose  myself  to  suspicion  by  trying  at 
this  time.  So  I  kept  perfectly  still  ; 
and  you  can  imagine  what  anxiety  I 
felt  as  the  work  of  preparation  went  on 
all  about  me,  and  I  heard  the  attack 
discussed  every  hour.  Like  myself,  most 
of  the  soldiers  thought  it  was  foolhardy ; 
hut  I  knew  they  would  fight  well  enough, 
for  all  that. 

You  were  on  the  ground,  and  know 
something  about  that  attack.  Kershaw's 
division  had  the  advance,  and  they  moved 
out  a  little  after  dark  and  crossed  the 
river.  I  rode  with  9  small  detachment 
of  scouts  that  were  thrown  ahead  ;  and 
a  difficult  and  tedious  time  we  had  of 
it  We  passed  some  places  that  a  horse- 
man could  not  safely  ride  over,  and  then 
we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  the  ani- 
mals around ;  and  it  was  within  two 
hours  of  daylight  before  we  crossed  the 
river  again.  At  some  points  we  could 
hear  the  Union  pickets  talking  together, 


and  stamping  their  feet  to  keep  warm. 
My  heart  sunk  as  I  saw  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  rebel  infantry  wading 
across  the  river,  and  silently  forming  in 
heavy  columns,  with  a  whole  brigade 
front.  Here  they  were,  exactly  in  rear 
of  the  Eighth  corps,  and  our  men  sleep- 
ing in  their  camps  as  quietly  as  if  noth- 
ing unusual  was  to  happen. 

Well — what  did  happen  you  know 
better  than  I.  By  this  time  I  had  got 
desperate,  and  had  almost  determined 
to  break  away  at  a  gallop,  when  General 
Kershaw  sent  an  order  for  a  dozen  of 
the  scouts  to  go  forward  and  find  whether 
there  were  any  pickets  right  in  front. 
If  challenged,  we  were  to  answer,  "  Of- 
ficer of  the  Day,"  and  one  of  us  ride 
forward  and  show  his  blue  coat  I  was 
one  of  the  dozen ;  and  as  we  spread  out 
in  advancing,  I  got  over  to  the  right,  and 
slipped  away  in  the  darkness.  I  rode 
straight  for  the  pike,  calculating  that 
there  was  half  an  hour  yet  before  day- 
light, and  that  something  might  be  done 
if  I  could  find  General  Wright.  Perhaps 
it  might  have  been  better  if  I  had  ridden 
straight  to  Crook ;  but  every  moment 
was  precious  now,  and  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  getting  the  whole  army 
aroused.  I  dashed  up  to  Wright's  head- 
quarters, and  found  them  perfectly  quiet, 
with  nothing  stirring  but  a  single  guard 
before  the  tents.  A  sleepy  staff-officer 
thrust  his  head  out  and  asked,  "  What's 
up?" 

I  was  so  full  of  excitement  that  I 
could  hardly  speak,  and  very  likely  I 
acted  a  little  wild. 

"  The  whole  rebel  army  will  attack 
us  in  twenty  minutes  I"  I  replied.  "  Let 
me  see  General  Wright,  and  I'll  tell  him 
all  about  it" 

"  You're  drunk  or  crazy,  man ;  I  don't 
clearly  know  which,"  the  officer  said. 
"  Go  to  your  regiment,  or  Til  hand  you 
over  to  the  provost-marshal." 

I  protested  that  I  was  in  my  sober 
senses,  and  urged  to  be  allowed  to  see 
General  Wright  so  loudly,  that  the  noise 
awoke  him,  and  his  head,  too,  was  thrust 
out 

"  What's  all  this  row  about?"  he  said. 

I  told  him  the  whole  story  in  less 
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than  half  a  minute,  and  assured  him 
that  the  rebel  advance  was  all  in  order 
of  battle  at  that  moment  on  Crook's 
left,  waiting  for  daylight  to  begin  the 
attack  ;  and  he  merely  laughed  at  me. 

"  You've  probably  been  scared  out  of 
your  senses  by  a  guerrilla,"  he  said. 
"  Go  to  your  regiment." 

So  there  I  was,  left  all  alone,  with 
the  full  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
to  happen  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  no- 
body would  credit  mel  I  can't  say 
now  that  I  blame  them ;  I  presume  if 
I  had  been  the  guard  before  the  tents,  I 
should  have  doubted  the  soberness  of  a 
man  who  would  come  in  and  make  such 
a  report  But  it  was  true — fearfully 
true ;  and  I  think  they  began  to  believe 
me  before  they  had  taken  forty  winks 
more! 

There  was  just  one  more  chance — 
one  faint,  desperate  chance.  Custar 
would  believe  me ;  and  remounting  my 
horse,  I  plied  whip  and  spur,  and  gal- 
loped over  the  rough,  hilly  ground  to- 
ward the  extreme  right,  where  the  cav- 
alry was  encamped.  It  was  almost  two 
miles  from  Wright's  to  Castor's  head- 
quarters, and  I  might  have  known  there 
was  no  hope.  I  had  not  reached  the 
right  of  the  Sixth  corps,  and  daylight 
had  not  come,  when  I  heard  that  first 
terrible  volley  from  Kershaw's  leading 
brigade,  followed  by  the  cheers  of  the 
rebels  as  they  burst  in  on  the  silent 
camps  of  the  Eighth  corps,  and  drove 
the  men  like  sheep  before  them,  making 
prisoners  by  the  hundreds.  I  looked 
back  once  from  the  high  ground,  over 
beyond  the  pike,  and  saw  the  flash  of 
their  rifles  through  the  fog,  and  heard 
their  cheers  and  yells  as  they  swept 
down  upon  the  Nineteenth  corps,  which 
was  hurrying  into  line  to  meet  their  on- 
set. I  found  General  Custar  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  and  told  him  my  story  in  a 
few  words.  He  dispatched  a  staff-officer 
to  General  Wright  with  the  report ;  but 
the  officer  did  not  find  him  where  I  had 
left  him.  The  General  and  his  staff  had  . 
left  in  a  hurry,  and  the  enemy  were  in 
possession  of  the  ground  where  we  had 
our  conversation. 

I  did  not  begin  to  tell  the  story  of 


that  bloody  battle,  and  don't  mean  to 
now.  We  were  badly  whipped,  in  the 
morning,  and  driven  off  from  the  pike, 
the  hills,  and  clear  back  to  the  woods. 
The  cavalry  went  with  the  rest,  and 
made  little  show  till  afternoon.  Then 
the  tide  turned  with  Sheridan's  coming, 
and  we  went  into  thera  with  new  spirit, 
and  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
I  fought  with  the  cavalry  all  the  after- 
noon, and  was  one  of  the  foremost  in 
hunting  down  the  flying  rebels.  And 
now,  after  you  have  heard  all  this,  you 
can  judge  for  yourself  whether  we  need 
have  been  so  wretchedly  whipped  that 
morning  if  my  story  had  been  listened 
to  as  you  have  listened  to  it 

James  Franklin  2TOi& 

IN  A  BIN. 

MY  friends  call  me  an  odd  man  be- 
cause I  have  a  liking  for  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  ragged  and 
uncouth  men,  the  poor  wretches  whom 
I  encounter  on  the  streets,  and  whom,  by 
the  promise  of  a  warm  meal  or  good 
liquor,  I  seduce  into  the  comforts  of  a 
restaurant  or  the  charities  of  my  own 
room.  Once  comfortably  ensconced  with 
these  ragamuffins,  I  manage  to  draw  from 
them  the  frightful  and  sometimes  won- 
drous stories  of  their  lives,  which  I 
write  down  in  my  book  of  "  Poor  Men," 
and  read  at  times  wfcen  my  soul  is  heavy 
with  misery.  There  is  a  world  of  wis- 
dom to  be  derived  from  these  narratives, 
and  thus  far  I  have  found  in  their  peru- 
sal a  panacea  for  my  own  woes,  so 
much  are  they  belittled  by  the  comparison* 
I  seek  out  only  poor  men's  histories; 
the  rich  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
I  find  pleasure  as  well  as  pain  in  thus 
transcribing  these  sorrowful  stories,  re* 
vealing,  as  they  often  do,  more  startling 
incidents  than  is  usually  conceived  by 
the  fertile  brains  of  imaginative  novel- 
ists. Because  I  do  these  things  I  am 
called  an  odd  man,  sometimes  a  mo- 
nomaniac— all  of  which  I  acknowledge. 
By  this  little  explanation  the  public 
will  understand  why  I  came  to  know 
the  story  of  Bob  Campbell  How  I 
came  to  know  it  is  easily  written. 
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One  night,  coming  out  of  the  theater, 
I  saw  a  man  vigilantly  watching  the 
44  gutter-rats,"  "  roughs  "  and  workmen 
pushing  and  crowding  out  of  the  gallery 
exit  He  was  a  thin,  haggard,  whisker- 
ed fellow,  with  a  wild  glare  in  his  eyes, 
hair  uncombed,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  shavings  over  his  wrinkled  clothes. 
Leaning  against  a  lamp-post,  the  crowd, 
as  it  surged  heavily  along,  jostled  him 
from  his  position,  and  I  saw,  by  his 
empty  coat-sleeve,  that  his  left  arm  was 
gone.  There  was  somethfng  peculiar 
about  the  man,  perhaps  the  painful 
eagerness  of  look  and  manner  he  ex- 
hibited, that  caused  me  to  lounge  against 
the  building  and  wait  for  results.  The 
crowd  dispersed,  and  the  man  and  I 
were  left  together. 

"Were  you  looking  for  some- one?" 
I  inquired,  stepping  into  the  light  His 
wild  eyes  scanned  my  person  from  hat 
to  boots. 

"Yes,"  he  answered. 

"A  friend  ?" 

44  An  old  acquaintance,"  and  he  turn- 
ed away  from  me. 

"  Stop  a  minute,"  I  said,  seeing  his 
annoyance.  "I  am  called  a  queer  fellow, 
and  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  ask  if  you 
would  like  a  good  warm  supper  ?" 

ulam  hungry,"  be  answered,  energeti- 
cally, and  moistening  his  lips  with  his 
tongue. 

44  And  thirsty  r 

14  Very  r 

"Ton  shall  have  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  upon  one  condition/1 

44  Well  r 

"  That  you  tell  me  how  you  lost  your 
arm." 

44  Are  yon  a  detective,  mister?"  he 
inspiciously  demanded. 

44  No." 

44  Then  m  go  with  you,  thank  you," 
and  he  began  to  brush  the  shavings 
from  his  clothes,  and  to  clumsily  smooth 
the  unkempt  hair. 

There  was  a  restaurant  close  by, 
where  I  ordered  a  substantial  meal  for 
my  guest  That  finished,  and  with  a 
pitcher  of  something  warm  within  his 
reach,  he  told  the  following  story,  begin- 
ning in  a  moralizing  strain,  and  stop- 
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ping  at  times  to  fill  his  glass  from  the 
pitcher,  or  to  walk  the  little  compart- 
ment with  a  nervous  step  that  seemed 
to  ease  his  heart  a  little.  I  did  not  in- 
terrupt him  to  question  or  comment  on 
his  story,  told  in  a  deep  base  voice,  with 
a  broad  accent  that  made  the  interview 
strangely  musical  His  narrative,  pruned 
of  many  inaccuracies  of  expression,  be- 
gan as  follows : 

44  If,  as  I  have  somewhere  read,  (and 
I  have  read  a  little.)  man's  life  is  made 
up  of  accidents,  then  the  history  of  my 
life  would,  I  think,  prove  the  truth  of 
that  assertion,  for  I  am  scarcely  out  of 
one  trouble,  great  or  small,  before  ano- 
ther treads  on  its  heels  and  trips  me  up. 
I  am  a  poor  man,  always  have  been 
one ;  if  poverty  has  any  blessings,  any 
salve  for  the  ragged  wounds  it  gives  to 
ragged  men  and  women,  I  know  little  or 
nothing  of  them. 

44 1  have  seen  women  string  beads; 
black  and  white  and  red  and  blue  beads, 
held  on  a   needle  for  a   second,  then 
pushed  downwards  to  make  room  for 
more.     That  is  the  way  the  thread  of 
my  life  has  been  strung  with  troubles,, 
and  there's  been  very  little  of  the  pure 
white  among  that  kind  of  beads.     It's 
been   tawny   white   and    sooty   white,, 
and  jet   black,  and   bruised  green,  and. 
blue,  but  little  that  was  pure  and  un- 
soiled;  no  beads   of  amber,   pearl    or 
gold. 

44  I'm  not  complaining ;  for  years  of 
trouble  have  ruined  that  miserable  way 
of  relief  After  thirty  years  of  conflict 
with  the  world,  I  am  like  a  blind  man 
in  a  fight ;  everybody  hits  me  when  I 
don't  see  'em ;  accidents  and  incidents- 
bruise  body  and  soul,  and  I  can't  see 
whence  they  come  or  whither  they  gov. 
What's  the  use  of  such  a  fellow  as  I  am  ? 
He's  of  no  use  to  any  one — not  even 
himself. 

41  You  wanted  to  know  how  I  lost  my 
arm.  Shouldn't  you  think  that  was  a 
pretty  bad  misfortune  ?  I  count  that  as- 
one  of  the  dingy  white  beads  of  my  life ; 
for,  though  I  lost  my  arm,  I  saved  my 
life,  and  I  cling  to,  life  as  if  it  were  full 
of  happiness.  This  may  seem  unreason* 
able,  yet  it's  natural. 
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"  If  it  hadn't  been  for  England  and 
Chicago,  I  don't  think  my  left  sleeve 
would  be  empty.  There's  a  riddle  you 
can't  guess.  No  one  can  guess  it  who 
doesn't  know  my  whole  life ;  and  Fm 
the  only  one  who  knows  it's  alphabet 
from  A  to — well!  almost  to  Z,  for  I 
don't  think  I've  many  more  years  to  live. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  not  think  much  of  my 
riddle  when  the  story's  told ;  but  you 
mustn't  forget  that  it  cost  me  my  arm, 
and  you'd  place  a  big  price  upon  your 
arm — yes  I  upon  a  little  bit  of  your 
i.tuc  finger !  Mine  was  a  dear  adven- 
ture therefore ;  but,  through  it  I  got 
something  I  can't  sell ;  nor  can  I  buy 
that  which  went  for  nothing.  I've  said 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  England  and 
Chicago  I  should  have  what  I  have  not, 
and  should  not  have  what  I  have — a 
dangling  sleeve.  To  make  this  plain  I 
must  go  back  ten  years  or  so,  to  show 
how  the  whole  thing  happened. 

"  My  parents,  buxom,  hale  and  cheer- 
ful couple,  with  a  heartiness  of  life  and 
living  that  sweetened  their  food  with 
wholesome  flavor,  were  small  farmers 
in  England.  They  were  poor  and  had 
six  children.  Children  are  the  teeth  of 
poverty  and  bite  hard.  But  my  good 
parents  kept  cheerful  and  worked  hard 
and  the  teeth  stopped  biting  after  a 
while.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  her 
children  kept  her  alive ;  because  as  long 
as  they  were  dependent  upon  her  she 
couldn't  give  up ;  and  when  they  became 
independent  she  could  not  get  out  of  the 
old  habits.  Anyhow,  they  had  the 
children,  of  whom  I  was  the  eldest. 
When  I  was  about  twenty-two  years  old 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had 
milked  the  cows  and  held  the  plow  and 
trampled  in  its  furrows  about  long 
enough  to  prove  that  I  couldn't  succeed 
in  life  in  such  a  way.  It's  the  hardest 
kind  of  an  existence,  this  farm- work,  and 
I've  always  wondered  how  young  men 
of  spirit  could  endure  its  dullness  when 
they  were  working  fijr  somebody  besides 
themselves.  Shine  and  storm  bring  no 
relief;  and  finally  the  boy  grows  up  to 
be  a  man,  with  mighty  little  spirit,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  all  for  plowing  and 
•sowing  the  ground  and  getting  out  of  it 


food  enough  to  fill  the  stomach  of  those 
belonging  to  him.  I  thought  it  would 
be  with  me  as  with  my  father  and  his 
father,  and  for  generations  of  fathers  and 
sons. 

"  Even  now  I  can  not  decide  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong  in  going  to  another 
country.  At  that  time  we  had  lots  of 
storieB  of  how  poor  people  thrived  ia 
America;  how  they  had  a  little  ease 
and  comfort  and  independence  in  thst 
country  before  they  died.  Here  and 
there  I  had  managed  to  save  a  little 
money,  and  I  resolved  to  leave  the  home 
folk  and  go  to  America,  believing  that 
I  should  not  fail  of  success.  The  old 
people  had  children  to  comfort  and  care 
for  them  while  I  was  gone.  Ah  !  those 
were  grand  hopes  of  mine !  And  yoa 
see  me,  now  1 

"  It  was  all  arranged  among  ourselves; 
and  father,  out  of  his  little  savings,  gave 
me  money  which  I  was  to  return  to 
him  if  I  got  along  finely  in  my  new 
home.  But  I  did  not  intend  to  set  oat 
on  this  long  and  lonesome  journey  with- 
out taking  with  me,  as  my  wife,  a  little 
fair-haired  lass;  as  modest  and  indus- 
trious a  girl  as  could  be  found  in  the 
country.  This  lass  was  Bessie  Tillott 
One  day  I  spoke  out  my  love. 

" '  Bessie,  dear,  will  you  go  to  America 
with  me  r  Do  you  love  me  enough  for 
that?' 

"  She  put  her  arms  about  my  neck  and 
looked  up  into  my  face  with  her  great 
hazel  eyes. 

" «  Robert,'  she  said, 4 1  will  go  with 
thee  anywhere,  and  be  glad  ail  the 
time.'     Then  she  kissed  me. 

u '  But  Bessie,  girl,  I'm  poor,  you  know. 
And  there's  the  great  ocean  to  be  crossed. 
When  that's  betwixt  us  and  the  old  folks, 
we'll  be  among  strangers,  and  have  much 
to  suffer.  There's  hard  work  to  be  done, 
s  and  worst  of  all,  there's  tearful  loneli- 
ness and  home-sickness.  Eh  I  Bess,  can 
you  bear  hunger  in  many  a  wayf 

"  *  Try  me  1  I'll  go  with  thee,  Rob, 
and  help  thee  all  I  ca\i,  and  be  a  good 
wife.1  I  knew  she  was*  as  true  as 
steel. 

"  One  night,  going  home  from  a  visit 
to  Bess,  I  met  Tom  Brinton.     He  wit 
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waiting  for  me  at  the  big  elm  just  by  the 
tarn  in  the  road.  An  idle  fellow,  given 
••to  beer-drinking  and  low  companions, 
he  had  more  money  than  any  one  in  bis 
station  of  life.  Where  he  got  his  money 
was  uncertain.  Learned  in  horses  and 
jockeying,  he  had  a  knack  of  tickling 
the  pride  of  owners  of  nice  nags  in  the 
neighborhood.  He  was  not  a  handsome 
fellow  by  any  means ;  but  his  smart 
ways  and  speeches  made  him  a  favorite 
with  many  of  both  sexes.  The  way  I 
•  came  to  know  him  was  because  we 
lived  within  a  mile  of  each  other  and 
met  on  the  highway  and  at  country  fairs 
and  frolics.  I  had  seen  him,  too,  a  half- 
dozen  times  at  Tillott's  house  during  pre- 
vious years.  I  had  never  liked,  only 
endured  him,  knowing  him  as  a  very 
muscular  fellow,  a  good  wrestler  and  no 
mean  player  with  his  fists ;  in  fact,  a 
bully,  as  you  call  that  kind  of  a  man  in 
this  country.  He  was  sitting  on  a  log 
by  the  road-side. 

u '  Good-evening,  Bob/  he  said,  as  I 
came  opposite  him.  '  Going  away  soon, 
I  hear.' 

"  *  A  fortnight  hence,*  I  replied,  not 
stopping  in  my  walk.  Seeing  this,  he 
Jumped  up  from  the  log  and  came  after 
me. 

u  ( Stop,  Bob,*  he  commanded.  ( Stop ! 
I've  something  to  say  to  you ;  and  I 
want  to  say  it  to-night,  now,  because 
I'm  going  away  in  the  morning.1 

" '  Well,  what  is  it  V  I  said,  stopping. 
4  I'm  in  a  hurry.' 

u  *  Yes,  yes !  And  you  are  truly  going 
to  America  V  he  asked  once  more  in  a 
musing  sort  of  way,  and  looking  at  me 
from  toe  to  head.  '  And — and— con- 
found you  I  is  Bess  going  with  you  V 
angrily. 

a4YesP 

w '  Do  you  know,  Bob  Campbell,  that 
I  loved  that  girl,  that  I  love  her  now  ? 
and  she  said — '  • 

u  *  There,  there,  don't  tell  me  your  se- 
crets P  I  cried^with  a  wish  in  my  heart 
to  get  peaceably  away  from  the  fellow, 
who,  it  was  plain  to  me,  had  been  drink- 
ing. 

M '  But  I  wiU  tell  thee.  Why  not  lis- 
ten quietly  until  Tve  done.     I  loved  her 


and  told  her  so.  And  she  refused  me ; 
but  she  did  not  tell  me  she  loved  you. 
That  I  found  out  yesterday.  She  threw 
me  off  for  your  baby-face  and  the  few 
poumfe  you've  begged  or — ' 

"  '"top  !'  I  commanded,  pushing  him 
away  from  me.  'I'll  hear  no  more 
suqh  vile  stuff/  and  I  walked  off.  But, 
I  had  not  gone  three  steps  when  I  felt 
his  arms  clasped  around  my  waist,  hold- 
ing my  arms  close  to  my  side. 

u  (  You  shall  hear  me,  curse  you  !'  he 
shouted,  close  to  my  ear.  '  I've  waited  for 
you,  to  tell  you  that  I  hate  you — hate  you 
because  you're  going  to  take  away  from 
me  the  only  woman  on  earth  I  can  love. 
You  needn't  try  to  get  away.  Be  still, 
or  I'll  kill  you.  So  long  as  I  live  you 
will  have  an  enemy.  You'd  better  re- 
member that.' 

"  Just  then  I  heard  the  rumbling  of  a 
wagon  coming  toward  us.  He  heard  it 
too,  and  for  a  minute  stood  and  listened. 
Then  with  an  oath,  he  suddenly  whirled 
me  around  and  struck  me  three  heavy 
blows  rail  in  the  face  with  his  huge  fist, 
knocking  me  senseless  to  the  ground. 
When  I  opened  my  eyes  again  a  farmer, 
a  neighbor  of  ours,  had  my  head  on  his 
knee  and  was  wiping  the  blood  from  my 
face ;  the  rascal  had  given  me  one  blow 
that  had  cut  open  my  cheek,  and  left  a 
mark  until  this  day.  Tom  Brinton  had 
run  like  a  deer  across  the  fields,  the  far- 
mer said.  Anyhow,  that  was  the  last 
seen  of  him  in  the  neighborhood  as  long 
as  I  remained.  Bess  and  I  were  mar- 
ried and  came  to  America  as  happy  and 
loving  a  couple  as  ever  crossed  the  wa- 
ters. When  I  landed  in  New  York  my 
pocket  was  picked  of  all  my  money — 
the  few  pounds  I  had  saved  to  buy  me 
a  little  land — and  I  was  friendless.  It 
was  an  awful  time  that  followed,  sir." 

The  poor  fellow  seemed  overcome  by 
the  memory.  The  perspiration  beaded 
his  forehead,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  he  nervously  fingered  the  glass  that 
still  contained  a  few  drops  of  liquor. 
Then,  with  a  determined  effort  showing 
itself  in  his  compressed  lips,  with  a  gulp- 
ing noise  in  his  throat  and  a  dash  of  his 
arm  across  his  face  he  struggled  with  his 
feelings  to  continue  the  story. 
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"  After  this  misfortune,  I  tried  to  obtain 
work.  Now  and  then  I  got  a  job  that 
gave  me  enough  to  buy  us  a  little  food. 
But  what  could  I,  a  farmer  and  a  far- 
mer's son,  do  in  a  great  city  that  needed 
artisans,  not  formers  ?  It  was  9  hard 
and  bitter  struggle  for  life.  I  had  just 
got  a  place  as  porter,  at  good  wages, 
when — when — my  dear,  darling  Bessie 
— when  she — she  died." 

His  groans  and  tears  and  sighs  mas- 
tered his  firmness  and  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  the  table.  I  could  under- 
stand the  loneliness  of  his  life,  and  that 
the  dead  wife  was  a  being  worshiped 
above  all  else  in  the  world.  It  seemed 
so  cruel  of  me  to  obtain  from  my  guest 
so  sorrowful  a  story,  to  recall  memories 
so  fragrant  wjth  keen,  undying  grief, 
that  I  placed  my  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  weeper,  and  tried,  by* words  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  cheer,  to  lead  him.  away 
from  the  sad  story  of  his  life  and  leave 
it  untold.  But  after  a  little  while  he 
raised  his  head,  the  face  white  and  the 
eyes  tearful. 

"  Tou  must  excuse  mo  this  weakness,1' 
he  said.  "  It  is  nothing  new.  I  suffer 
every  day,  as  now.  I  can  not  forget 
my  darling.  Only  when  I'm  dead  will 
the  trouble  end,  and  the  heart-ache  stop, 
and  the  tears  be  unshed.  It  doesn't 
seem  right,  perhaps,  for  a  poor  man  to 
nurse  his  sorrow  for  so  many  years.  Yet, 
many  a  man  does  it,  and  no  one  knows 
it  but  himself.  One  can  not  forget  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  the  past ;  the 
memory  of  them  grows  upon  him  like 
a  cloud  I  ask  God  that  it  may  soon 
end." 

For  a  little  while  he  was  silent,  his 
eyes  closed  and  his  lips  moving  as  if  in 
prayer. 

"  After  Bessie's  death,"  he  continued, 
with  a  shudder,  "  I  took  to  liquor  just 
to  stop  thinking,  to  have  an  easy  spell 
But,  I  only  made  matters  worse,  and  final- 
ly, after  a  touch  of  the  tremens,  I  went 
on  board  ship  and  sailed  to  Cape  Town 
in  Africa.  It  was  five  years  before  I  got 
back  to  America.  I  was  tired  of  sailing 
and  of  life ;  but  not  having  the  coward- 
ice to  commit  suicide,  though  I  was  al- 
ways wishing  myself  dead,  I  struggled 


along  as  of  old,  to  get  my  daily 
Drifting  hither  and  thither,  working  a 
week  in  one  place,  a  month  in  another,- 
I  finally  brought  up  as  a  laborer  in  an 
elevator  in  Chicago.    It  is  not  nice  work, 
I  must  say ;  but  one  grows  to  be  proud 
of  the  great  things  that  dot  the  wharves 
along  the  nasty  creek.     To  me  an  ele- 
vator always  seemed  a  monster,  restless 
with  a  hungry  life ;  and  we  poor  fellows 
did  nothing  but  tend  to  its  wants,  run- 
ning up  stairs  and  down  stairs  through 
clouds  of  choking  dust,  and  deafened  • 
with  the  din  of  rattling  machinery — no 
light  job,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  seeing 
that  an  elevator  is  seven,  eight,  ten  sto- 
ries high,  and  big  enough  to  hold  the 
houses  of  a  small  village.     Ah,  they  are 
wonderful  things,  those  elevators  1     And 
now  that  I  am  away  from  them  I  feel 
the  strength  of  their  size,  and  what  a 
little  thing  I  was  in  such  a  place.     Then, 
the  rattle  of  the  cups  going  up  or  down 
with  their  fill  of  grain  made  music  to 
my  ears,  and    started    many   a   queer 
thought  in  my  mind  as  I  went  through 
my  hours  of  day  or  night  work.     It  was 
strange  to  see  how  quick  their  armies 
of  banded  cups  would  drink  to  empti- 
ness a  car  or  vessel  loaded  with  grain, 
and  carry  it  up  to  giddy  nights  to   be 
tumbled    into  huge  bins.     These  bins, 
sir,  are  forty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  and  fun- 
nel-shaped at  the  bottom,  where  there  is 
a  sort  of  valve  or  gate,  which,  when 
opened,  lets  the  grain  into  a  spout     If 
the   gate   is  opened   when  a  bin   has 
six  or  seven  thousand  bushels  in  it,  yon 
can  judge,  sir,  that  there  would  be  a 
whirlpool  that  would  suck  down  the 
strongest  man  to  a  horrible  death.    Won- 
derful, terrible  monsters  are  these  eleva- 
tors, with  their  humps  of  houses  on  their 
roofs,  their  awkward  spouts,  their  dizzy 
nights,  and  dismal,   dusty  chasms   of 
empty  bins.     It  makes  me  sick  to  think 
of  them  now." 

The  man  really  did  look  a  little  whiter 
in  the  face,  and  nervously  fingered  the 
empty  sleeve  of  his  jacket ;  but  he  was 
over  with  the  feeling  in  a  minute,  and 
went  on  with  his  story : 

"  I  had  been  at  work  about  a  week  in 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  elevatora, 
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when,  one  afternoon,  I  was  sent,  in  com- 
pany with  another  laborer — a  big,  whis- 
kered, swearing,  ruffian  fellow — to  tend 
to  a  bin  that  was  about  to  be  emptied. 
We  were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  bin, 
waiting  for  the  grain  to  run,  when  my 
companion,  who  seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  called  out : 
"  *  I  say,  Mike  P 

"As  I  haye  said,  the  fellow  was  a 
rufflau  in  appearance.  He  seemed  to 
have  quite  a  liking  for  me,  as  he  tried 
to  be  with  me  in  my  work  as  much  as 
possible ;  bat  I  couldn't  bear  him,  and 
did  every  thing  to  be  rid  of  him.  He 
knew  my  name  well  enough,  and  it  an- 
gered me  to  have  him  call  me  in  this 
way ;  so  I  said,  sharply, 
u  ( My  name  is  not  Mike  !' 
u  *  How  should  I  know  ?'  he  asked, 
looking  angrily  into  my  face,  as  if  he 
wished  to  make  me  quarrel  with  him. 

44 '  Tou  have  heard  it  more  than  once,' 
I  said.  '  You  know  very  well  what  it  is, 
Joe,  and  there's  no  sense  in  giving  a  man 
a  name  as  doesn't  belong  to  him.' 

"'Then  don't  call  me  Joe!  That 
ain't  my  name.  It's  a  counterfeit  I'm 
Tom,  which  is  a  better  name.' 

"  He  had  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand, 
and  began  to  print  with  it  on  the  big 
beam  where  we  were  sitting.  T-o-m, 
T-o-m,  T-o-m,  he  scratched  in  large, 
straggly  letters,  all  the  while  looking  at 
me  from  under  his  heavy  eyebrows. 
Then  he  made  a  B,  and  rubbed  his 
hand  across  it  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 

14  *  Bob,  it's  a  long  way  down  there,' 
pointing  into  the  half-filled  bin. 
44  *  Twenty  feet,  perhaps.' 
*  *  'Twouldn't  kill  a  man,  the  fall,  eh  f 
— moving  closer  to  me. 
M4NoP 

** '  But  it's  as  good  as  water  to  drown 
him  if  the  grain  be  moving  and  the 
dost  and  chaff  flying  f 
44  *  He  wouldn't  live  long,  that  is  sure  l' 
14  4  Then  go  down  there  I'  he  yelled, 
giving  me  a  blow  and  a  push  that  hurled 
me  headlong  from  my  seat.  4  Go  down 
there !  stay  there  I  die  there  I  rot  there  I 
Bob  Campbell ;  and  don't  forget,  when 
you're  a-dying,  that  Tom  Brinton  sent 
you,' 


u  The  fall  didn't  hurt  me  a  bit,  and  I 
began  to  crawl  toward  the  rope-ladder 
banging  against  the  side  of  the  bin, 
thanking  God  that  the  grain  hadn't  be- 
gun to  move,  else  I'd  be  a  dead  man  in 
no  time.  But  as  soon  as  the  ruffian  saw 
what  I  was  after,  he  went  round  and 
pulled  up  the  ladder. 

44  4  Let  that  alone  P  I  shouted,  feeling 
how  little  hope  of  escape  I  had  with 
the  ladder  out  of  my  reach.  He  laughed, 
and  flung  the  ropes  over  a  beam. 

M  *  Do  you  mean  to  murder  me  V  I 
cried. 

"  *  No!  I'm  going  to  leave  you  there, 
Bob.  You've  fallen  in,  you  see.  That'll 
be  the  verdict  when  they  find  your 
body.  You'll  want  your  shovel,  man, 
to  make  the  thing  look  natural.  I'll 
throw  it  to  you  in  a  minute.' 

44 1  felt  quite  sure  that  it  was  so  dark 
in  the  bin  that  he  couldn't  see  me  very 
plainly,  if  at  all ;  and  that  he  would  try 
to  hit  me  with  the  shovel.  I  crawled 
close  to  the  side  with  one  cheek  ngainst 
the  wood ;  looking  up  I  could  see  him 
directly  above  me,  peering  down  into 
the  gloom,  and  with  the  shovel  in  his 
outstretched  arm  ready  to  spear  at  me 
as  if  I  were  a  fish.  There  followed  a 
stillness  that  continued  for  five  minutes, 
during  which  .he  stood  on  his  guard. 
Suddenly  I  heard  the  muffled  rattle  of 
machinery  and  felt  a  strange  power  pull- 
ing at  my  feet,  while  my  whole  body 
seemed  to  be  sliding  gently  down  a  bot- 
tomless pit.  In  an  instant  I  knew 
what  was  happening. 

M  The  grain  was  running. 

"  I  madly  flung  out  my  arms,  and  my 
fingers  clutched  one  of  the  upright 
beams.  As  I  drew  myself  up  against 
the  receding  torrent  I  heard  a  laugh 
above  me  and  the  words, 

44  *  Remember  Bessie  Tillott,  Bob  Camp- 
bell, and  that  I  loved  her,  and  the  words 
I  spoke  to  you  by  the  big  elm !  Good- 
by!' 

41  When  I  looked  up  the  man  was  gone 
from  my  sight  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  I  managed  to  climb  that  huge 
beam.  I  think  there  were  nails  here 
and  there  that  helped  my  feet  and  hands ; 
for  after  I  was  rescued  my  body  was 
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found  to  be  covered  from  head  to  foot 
'with  great  gashes  or  scratches.     Any- 
how, slowly  and  painfully  I  managed  to 
reach  the  top,  and  threw  my  left  arm  over 
the  edge  of  the  bin,  and  gasped  for  breath. 
Then,  when  I  was  so  near  to  safety,  to 
hope,  to  life,  I  felt  a  horrible,  sickening 
blow  upon  my  arm — a  blow  from  some-  | 
thing  neither  dull  nor  sharp.     I  seemed 
to  feel  the  cutting  of   the  flesh  and  to 
hear  the  breaking  of  the  bone.     The 
arm,  battered  and  broken,  lost  its  grasp 
and  I  fell  back  into  the  darkness  and 
horror  of  the  bin.     Hardly  had  I  touch- 
ed 'the  yielding  wheat  when  my  shovel 
-was  thrown  from  above  and  struck  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  my  head.     Though 
my  arm  hurt  me  terribly  I  didn't  faint. 
I  was  helpless.     The  dust  was  stifling. 
The  grain  was  whirling  and  tumbling 
and  hissing  as  it  slid  toward  the  vortex 
a  few  feet  distant.     I  heard  the  mur- 
mur of  machinery  in  motion  and  the 
rushing  sound  of  the  wheat  as  it  poured 
Into  the  spout.     Where  I  lay  the  grain 
had  not  yet  begun  to  move  into  the  lit- 
tle whirlpool ;  but  I  knew  it  would  only 
be  a  minute  or  two  before  I  should  be 
tossing  and  struggling  in  that  .treacher- 
ous quicksand,  and  then,  stifled,  mutilat- 
ed and  dead,  at  the  spout     The  dust 
seemed  to  circle  above  me  and  leave  me 
a  little  air  to  gasp. 

44  Lying  thus,  hopeless  and  helpless,  a 
carelessness  of  death  came  upon  me. 
My  life  came  to  me  again  in  all  its  de- 
tails, its  joys  and  sorrows.  I  had  visions 
of  green  fields,  and  heard  the  soft  gur- 
gle of  brooks  and  the  songs  of  birds 
and  the  rustling  of  leaves.  Then  Bes- 
sie's sweet  face,  as  it  was  when  we  were 
married,  smiling  and  pretty  with  dim- 
ples, seemed  to  be  above  and  close  to 
mine  as  if  waiting  for  a  kiss  as  in  the 
olden  time  before  she  was  taken  from 
me.  I  forgot  all  else  but  her  face.  I 
had  only  a  consciousness  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  her,  that  she  was  waiting  for  my 
release  that  she  might  go  with  me  on 
the  last  great  journey.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  great  Relief  would  never  come  and 
give  me  to  my  darling. 

"I  must  have  been  growing  uncon- 
scious, I  think,  for  a  sudden  throb  of 


pain  in  my  arm  robbed  me  of  my  wife** 
face  and  brought  back  the  old  feeling  of 
resistance  against  death.     I  felt  that  I 
was  going  downward,  gently,  but  irre- 
sistibly;   that  every  grain  beneath   me 
was  moving  and  shifting  and  slowly  de- 
scending.    The  circle  of  the  whirlpool 
had  reached  me  and  was  dragging  me 
down  to  torture  and  to  death.  I  couldn't, 
I  wouldn't  submit  to  such  a  death.     I 
must  live.     It  was  horrible  agony  of 
soul  and  body,  sir.  I  screamed  for  help ; 
but  the  dust  entering  my  mouth,  nose 
and  eyes,  strangled  and  blinded  me.     I 
looked  for  the   shovel.     It  had  disap- 
peared.     I  was  going,  too.      Maimed, 
and  gasping  for  breath,  I  fought  against 
the  power  that  was  slowly,  but  surely, 
dragging  me  down.     I  plunged  my  arm 
deep  into  the  wheat  and  tried  to  pull 
myself  up.     In  the  dismal,  murky  light 
of  this  hideous  den  I  struggled  as  but 
few  men  have  ever  struggled.     I  was 
a  giant  in  my  battle  for  life.     I  thought 
no  more  of  my  broken  arm.     I  was 
burning  with  heat,  parched  with  thirst, 
blinded  and  choked  with  the  fine  dost, 
but  I  fought  and  shrieked  for  help   all 
the  time.     In  my  fierceness  I  tore  my 
clothes  from  my  body  and  flung  them 
away,  and  the  grains  of  wheat  scraped 
my  wounds  and  pierced  my  naked  flesh 
as  I  tried  to  spring  forward ;  but  noth- 
ing hurt  me,  not  even  my  arm. 

"  Hard  as  I  struggled  I  could  not  get 
clean  away  from  the  whirlpool.  If  I 
leaped  forward,  or  crawled  a  little  way 
over  the  treacherous  surface,  I  found 
when  I  stopped  that  I  was  swiftly  elid- 
ing back  again  to  the  old  place.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  struggled  in  this  way  for 
hours;  yet,  I  accomplished  nothing. 
Tired  and  breathless,  I  looked  around 
and  felt  sure  that  in  less  than  three 
minutes  I  should  be  in  the  spout  and  a 
dead  man.  My  efforts  were  in  vain. 
There  was  a  certain  circle  beyond  which 
I  could  not  go.  Once  the  thought  came 
into  my  mind  that,  to  save  myself  from 
the  horrors  of  the  death  before  me,  I 
had  better  open  a  vein  and  bleed  to 
death ;  but  I  could  not  find  my  knife, 
and  had  I  found  it  I  might  not  have 
been  able  to  use  it.     Well !  I  saw  every 
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thing  plainly.  There  was  no  hope  for 
me,  I  must  die,  and  must  look  and  wait 
for  my  death.  When  hope  deserted  me, 
a  kind  of  resignation  to  my  fate  suc- 
ceeded, and  1  closed  my  eyes  wearily, 
never  thinking  to  open  them  again. 

"  Gradually  my  body  slid  downward. 
The  noise  of  the  grain  rushing  through 
the  valve  or  gate  became  louder  and 
loader ;  the  stifling  dust  was  thicker  and 
heavier.  A  thousand  unseen,  irresistible 
forces  were  drawing  me  to  destruction. 
Suddenly,  my  body  fell  several  feet 
I  felt  the  tremendous  suction  of  the 
whirlpool  The  grain  crept  up  my 
legs;  it  reached  and  pressed  heavily 
upon  my  breast  and  back  as  if  to  squeeze 
the  life  out  of  me ;  it  ascended  higher 
and  clasped  my  throat.  Then  1  closed 
my  eyes  and  waited  for  death*  1  no 
longer  feared  its  terrors. 

u  At  this  moment  1  felt  that  there  was 
a  strange  silence ;  even  in  my  half-con- 
scious condition  I  realized  a  change  in 
my  surroundings.  The  dust  began  to 
settle.  I  realized  what  had  happened. 
"  The  valve  teas  doted. 
"  At  the  very  gate  of  death  opened  to 
receive  me,  there  was  an  obstacle,  and  I 
fainted  away  with  joy.  When  1  became 
conscious  again,  I  heard  a  voice  crying 
oak 

u '  Is  anybody  down  there  F  said  this 
voice.  That  question  was  twice  repeated 
before  I  could  answer,,  and  so  faintly, 
that  it  was  but  a  husky  whisper. 

"'It's  all  humbug,  a  false  alarm,  Jim/ 
said  another  voice.  '  We  aTe  fooling 
away  time  by  traveling  up  and  down 
these  twenty  stories.  We  can't  stop 
work  for  such  nonsense.' 

" '  It's  not  a  humbug,'  said  the  one 
who  had  first  spoken.  *  You  saw,  as 
well  as  I,  the  shovel,  and  hat,  and  shirt 
come  through  the  spout.  There's  a  man 
to  follow,  this  way  or  that  Hillo,  there  1' 
u  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  the  night- 
mare, so  hard  did  I  try  to  speak  out,  but 
I  didn't  make  a  noise.  Yet,  when  I 
heard  them  going  away,  leaving  me  to 
my  horrible  death,  the  noise  in  me  got 
the  better  of  my  throat,  and  I  yelled  so 
that  1  myself  was  frightened.  The  men 
came  back. 


u  *  I  knew  he  was  there/  said  Jim. 
1  Are  you  hurt,  man  ?  Of  course  he  is, 
or  he  would  not  be  there.  Where  the 
devil  is  the  ladder  ?  That  looks  strange 
— it's  hanging  over  the  beam.  Give  me 
the  rope  and  lantern !' 

"  I  saw  the  light,  a  blessed  star  of  re- 
lief, come  slowly  down  against  the  wall 
of  the  bin.  A  little  later  I  was  raised, 
as  tenderly  as  possible,  to  the  top  of  the 
bin  and  thence  carried  to  earth.  A 
surgeon  was  soon  obtained.  He  looked 
at  my  arm  that  was  making  me  cry 
with  pain. 

"  *  Mortification.  Amputation/  was 
the  judgment,  and  the  arm  was  cut  off. 
That  is  all/  said  my  guest,  drinking  his 
liquor  and  rising  from  his  seat. 

"  *  And  what  has  become  of  Tom 
Brintonf  I  asked,  as  he.  reached  the 
door. 

'"lam  looking  for  him/  he  answered, 
with  the  old  ugly  look  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  and  he  stalked  out  of  the  door 
into  the  night  C.  Shaddeford. 

THE  CRY  FOR  HELP. 

ELSEWHERE  we  speak  of  the  great 
famine  existing  in  India,  showing 
what,  in  that  land  of  plenty,  has  brought 
upon  the  people  a  dearth  of  food.  It  is 
one  of  the  anomalies  of  life  that  such 
things  should  be,  in  a  world  where  all 
means  of  communication  are  so  easy, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil,  in  the  gen- 
eral average,  are  so  entirely  abundant. 
A  famine  over  the  entire  face  of  the 
earth  never  yet  existed,  and  probably 
never  will.  Only  some  great  physical 
phenomena — as,  for  instance,  the  light- 
ening of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
to  a  steam-producing  point,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  equilibrium  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  reversion  of  the  poles  by 
a  change  in  the  earth's  specific  gravity — 
can  produce  a  general  suspension  of  the 
soil's  productiveness.  Hence,  no  famine 
need  exist  if  those  portions  of  the  world 
which  are  blest  with  full  granaries  will 
contribute  to  the  sustenance  of  sections 
where  a  drought,  or  pestilence,  or  visita- 
tion of  vegetable  disease  may  have  afflict- 
ed the  people. 
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In  a  hum  unitarian  sense,  every  human 
being  has  a  right  to  enough  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  rhe  soil  for  his  own  sustenance. 
Laws  may  secure  to  some  a  superabun- 
dance, and  upon  others  entail  absolute 
want ;  bnt,  such  legislation  by  no  means 
relieves  a  man  from  his  obligations.  He 
who  has  enough  and  to  spare  is  bound, 
by  his  very  superabundance,  to  see  that 
those  in  actual  need  are  supplied.  He 
may  nse  all  kinds  of  arguments  to  show 
that  the  "  property  "  is  his ;  but,  he  can 
cite  not  a  shadow  of  proof  to  sustain  his 
exclusive  claim  to  the  necessities  of  life, 
which  God's  own  favor  alone  bestowed 
npon  him,  and  God's  own  claim  demands 


shall  be  distributed  as  the  great  economy 
of  life  requires.  Of  course  this  is  not 
the  accepted  theory  of  that  large  class 
whose  plethora  is  their  daily  and  yearly 
study  ;  nor  is  it  the  adopted  polity  or 
nations.  But,  for  all  that,  the  great  law 
of  demand  and  supply — of  human  com- 
pensations, remains  unaltered  ;  and  bets 
the  wisest  man,  the  truest  Christian,  who 
discharges  his  trust  in  the  light  of  God*i 
law  rather  than  by  the  studiously  selfish 
principle  of  "  interest,"  protected  by 
human  legislation.  "  Whatsoever  yr 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them,"  Is  the  best,  truest, 
noblest  rule  of  action  ever  enunciated ; 
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and  whatever  con truvcne*  that  law,  either 
In  principle  or  practice,  is  sure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  evil  whose  bitterness 
may  taint  the  sweetness  of  individual 
and  commnnltal  happiness. 

When  the  cry  for  bread  came  to  na, 
from  Great  Britain,  in  the  summer  and 
tall  of  1803,  it  was  answered,  as  it  is 
grateful  for  us  to  remember,  by.  the 
dispatch  of  the  ship  Qeorge  Oriiwutd 
loaded  with  supplies  for  the  starving 
operatives  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Her  cargo  consisted  of  nineteen  thousand 
barrels  flour ;  five  hundred  barrels  and 
boxes  of  bread  ;  five  hundred  bushels 
corn;  four  hundred  boxes  bacon;  fifty 
barrels  pork;  fifty  barrelB  of  beef;  three 
tierces  bams,  etc.,  etc.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
for  large  subscriptions  in  money  were 


formed,  and  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  was  collected  for 
use  and  distribution  in  the  shape  of  pur- 
chased necessaries — all  of  which  found 
their  way  to  the  nceily  ft  Great  Britnin. 
A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  alone  sent 
a  ship-load  of  food  to  the  suffering  poor 
of  Ireland,  in  the  winter  of  1862.  When 
we  consider  that,  at  the  lime  these  do- 
nations were  made,  this  country  was 
feeling  bitterly  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  gilts  assumed  a  grace  which 
honored  our  humanity. 

Now  that  there  is  a  call  for  help  from 
our  own  countrymen,  shall  we  be  less 
generous,  less  forgetful  of  old  grudges 
toward  the  suffering  people  of  the  South- 
ern Btates  than  we  were  toward  the 
people  of  another  continent?     The  cry 


for  help  from  certain  sections  of  the 
Btates  lately  In  reMlion  is  Imperative. 
In  many  districts  of  the  country  watered 
by  the  Tennessee — in  Northern  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  in  lovely 
South -eastern  Tennessee — there  is  a  want 
□f  the  actual  necessaries  of  life  to  a  de- 
gree never  before  known  on  this  conti- 
nent That  so  beautiful  a  land  as  the 
Tennessee  river  permeates  with  its  silver 
threads   should   be   a   laud  of  famine 


sounds  strange  indeed.  But  that  it  i$ 
so  is  only  too  true.  From  many  sources, 
public  and  private,  come  the  sad  stories 
of  want — sad  enough  to  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  most  indifferent.  Shall 
we  not  answer  that  cry  as  becomes  a 
Christian  people,  whose  granaries  are 
full,  and  whose  homes  are  the  abodes  of 
plenty  r 

In  those  districts  of  Northern  Georgia 
and   Alabama   where   the    Freedmen's 
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Bureau  is  in  beneficent  operation,  such 
scenes  as  whole  families  applying  at  the 
depots  for  food  are  common.  Some  of 
the  sufferers  come  long  distances,  on  foot, 
through  rain  aft  mud,  to  receive  the  aid 
of  the  kindly  organization,  which  truly 
knows  no  "  color "  in  the  dispensation 
of  its  rations.  A  scene  like  that  given 
by  the  artist,  is  one  of  such  common  oc- 
currence, of  a  whole  family  applying  for 
aid,  as  to  excite  no  remark  save  for  its 
frequency,  and  its  proof  of  the  widely- 
prevalent  distress. 

Just  one  thing  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
full,  free  exercise  of  our  sympathy,  and 
that  is  the  malignant  feeling  entertained 
by  almost  all  conditions  of  the  white 
population  of  the  Southern  States  to- 
ward the  North  and  its  people.  We  have 
no  desire  to  hide  this  fact — it  would  be 
folly  to  do  so.  Coming  out  of  a  devas- 
tating war,  which  their  own  madness 
precipitated,  it  would  be  reversing  the 
order  of  human  emotion  for  those  people 
to  feel  kindliness  toward  their  conquer- 
ors. It  only  remains  for  us  to  exercise 
toward  them  that  universal  law  of  broth- 
erhood which  is  greater  than  all  human 
likes  or  dislikes — the  law  of  the  Golden 
Bule.  We  can  afford  to  be  generous  as 
well  as  forgiving,  since  not  only  are  we 
rich  in  worldly  goods  and  the  abundance 
of  our  food,  but  we  are,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  protectors  of  those  whom  we 
have  smitten  with  the  sword  which  they 
unsheathed.  It  is  for  us  to  raise  them 
np ;  to  give  them  truer  and  nobler  ideas 
of  labor ;  to  develop  their  benumbed  in- 
telligence by  means  of  the  too  long  ex- 
cluded common  schools ;  to  draw  them 
into  commercial  and  social  relations,  and 
thus,  and  only  thus,  to  produce  that 
homogeneity  of  race  upon  which  the  per- 
petuity of  our  national  unity  so  much 
depends. 

Once  open  the  country  watered  by 
the  Tennessee  and  its  confluents  to  the 
invigorating  influences  of  Northern  ideas 
of  labor  and  social  progress,  and  it  will 
become  the  land  of  plenty  and  beauty 
indeed.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest  regions 
in  the  whole  land,  and  never  again 
should  be  touched  with  the  stain  of  trea- 
son, nor  cursed  with  the  awful  blight  of 


famine— as  it  never  will  be,  if  now,  in 
the  exercise  of  our  right  to  forgive,  we 
also  exercise  our  privilege  to  raise  up  the 
fallen,  to  encourage  the  deserving,  and 
to  create  for  all  that  sense  of  brotherhood 
which  is  the  most  substantial  assurance 
of  happiness  and  prosperity.     O.  J.  V. 
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MR  GURLEY  flung  the  newspaper 
from  him  and  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair. 

"  What's  the  matter,  uncle  f"  asked  a 
young  lady  who  was  pouring  out  Mr. 
Gurley's  coffee. 

"  Matter  I  Why,  Anna,  my  friend  Har- 
binger's gone  and  got  married  again! 
At  his  age !  And  a  widow,  too,  with  a 
grown-up  son  !  Of  course  he'll  change 
his  will  now.  Just  my  luck !  Well,  if 
he  does,  he'll  perjure  himself,  at  all 
events.  The  question,  then,  will  be, 
whether  such  perjury  would  not  absolve 
me — ;  but  I  shall  outlive  him,  without 
doubt.  He's  ten  years  older  than  I, 
and  married  to  a  widow  with  a  grown- 
up son.  Oh  !  it's  enough  to  kill  him  in 
a  twelvemonth  I     Poor  Harbinger  P 

"  But  why  should  he  alter  his  will, 
uncle  ?"  inquired  his  niece. 

"  Do  you  suppose  his  wife — with  her 
grown-up  son — will  allow  him  to  leave 
his  fortune  to  any  one  but  herself,  and 
her  young  hopeful  ?  And  he  hadn't  a 
near  relative  in  the  world  1  His  will 
wronged  nobody.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  he  will  prove  false  to  the  sacred 
bond  of  our  early  friendship  ?" 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Gurley  became 
conscious  that  his  pretty  niece  was  gazing 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  inquisitive 
surprise,  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to 
enter  into  any  further  explanation  on 
the  subject  with  her,  he  resumed  his 
newspaper,  and  making  a  temporary 
barricade  of  it,  silently  finished  his 
breakfast  behind  the  frail  entrenchment. 

Now,  nearly  about  that  very  time, 
John  Harbinger,  Esquire,  sat  at  Aa* 
breakfast-table,  with  his  bride  and  her 
grown-up  son,  in  a  parlor  some   two 
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hundred  miles  distant  from  the  resi- 
dence of  his  friend,  Robert  Gurley,  Es- 
quire. And  although  the  bride  was 
affable  and  gracious,  and  her  son  re- 
spectful and  entertaining,  still  Mr.  Har- 
binger's face  was  not  altogether  un- 
clouded, nor  his  demeanor  that  of  a 
thoroughly  happy  bridegroom. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  my  love  ?"  asked 
the  bride,  with  tender  solicitude. 

"  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you,  sir  ?" 
added  her  son,  with  respectful  eagerness. 

41  No,  thank  you,  Walter.  I  am  quite 
well,  my  dear  Eunice.     I  was — only — 

thinking — " 

"OF  what,  love?  Nothing  that  I 
may  not  know,  I  hope  ?"  queried  Mrs. 
Harbinger,  archly. 

tt  0,  no !  that  is — I — I  was  just  then 
thinking — of — my  will  P 

"  Your  will,  sir !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  H., 
with  a  start  of  graceful  horror. 

"Your  will,  sirP  cried  Walter,  in 
sorrowful  surprise. 

"Yes — I — the  fact  is,  my  dearest 
Eunice,  I — must  write  to  my  friend 
Gurley.  I  have  been  strangely  forget- 
ful of  Gurley — " 

"Pray,  my  love,"  asked  Mrs.  H., 
mildly,  "who  is  Mr.  Gurley?  You 
have  never  mentioned  him  to  me  before, 
I  think.  If  he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  why 
did  you  not  invite  him  to  our — our — " 
tt  There  were  *  no  cards,'  you  know, 
my  dear  Eunice,"  interrupted  her  hus- 
band, hastily,  "  and — in  fact,  my  love,  I 
thought — I  feared  that  Gurley — how- 
ever, I'll  write  to  him  immediately.  It 
will  be  all  right,  of  course." 

"What  will   be  right,   John,   dear? 
I  am  really  a  most  curious  little  body, 
and  you  can't  keep  any  secrets  from  me, 
you  know;   indeed,   you   can't,  John! 
Walter,  your  father   has   something  to 
tell  me,  and  three  you  know,  my  son — " 
Walter  took  the  hint,  and  a  cigar,  and 
left  the  room  with  a   smiling,  "Good- 
morning." 
Thereupon,  Eunice  came  and  seated 
.  herself  upon  her  dear  John's  lap,  and 
kissed  him  right  on  his  somewhat  grizzled 
mustache,  and — there  being  no  eaves- 
droppers  at  hand,  what  passed  between 
them  can  never  be  accurately  known. 


But,  on  the  second  day  thereafter, 
Robert  Gurley,  Esquire,  received  the 
following  epistle : 

Exton,  August  8, 186-. 

My  Dear  Friend—You.  will,  doubtless, 
have  seen  my  recent  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  the  late  Judge  Wynkins,  an- 
nounced in  the  Exton  journals.  There 
were  "  no  cards,"  or  you  would,  of  course, 
have  received  them.  Our  intercourse  has 
been  very  rare  of  late  years,  owing  to 
distance  and  engrossing  occupations,  but 
I  trust  our  mutual  friendship  has  remained 
unaltered.  In  my  case,  it  certainly  has. 
I  shall  write  you  more  fully  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  my  present  purpose  is  merely 
to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  in  case  you 
should — as  you  naturally  may — feel  any 
anxiety  on  the  subject  with  regard  to  our 
ancient  compact  about  our  wills.  Mrs. 
Harbinger  is  aware  of  the  nature  of  this 
compact,  and  in  the  most  unselfish  and 
extraordinary  spirit  of  disinterested  affec- 
tion, has  begged  me  to  make  no  change 
whatever  in  my  testamentary  dispositions, 
unless  you  positively  desire  it.  Siie  says 
we  are  mutually  bound  in  honor  to  ad- 
here to  our  agreement,  unless  we  volun- 
tarily agree  to  absolve  each  other  from 
its  conditions,  and  that  she  could  not  be- 
come the  means  of  exercising,  as  it  were, 
a  moral  force  upon  me,  or  upon  you 
through  me,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
such  mutual  absolution.  My  dear  Eunice 
is  the  most  generous  woman  in  the  world, 
and  though  the  judge  died  comparatively 
poor,  and  Walter  (my  wife's  son)  has 
little  or  nothing,  she  feels  that  she  has  no 
right,  as  she  says,  to — in  short,  she  de- 
sires me  to  assure  you,  that,  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned,  you  need  feel  no  anxiety 
about  the  will.  But,  my  dear  Gurley,  on 
my  own  part,  I  may  say,  that,  in  case  I 
should  have  a  child  or  children  by  this 
marriage — however,  I  know  I  may  rely 
upon  your  generous  friendship,  and  so  we 
will  let  the*  future  take  care  of  itself 

My  wife  and  I  both  trust,  that,  if  your 
avocations  should  permit  you  to  leave 
Wyville,  you  will  come  and  see  us,  and 
bring  your  charming  niece,  Miss  Meldrick, 
to  whom,  pray,  present  my  cordial  re- 
gards, and  believe  me,  as  ever, 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  Harbinger, 

When  Mr.  Gurley  had  twice  read 
this  letter  through,  he  sought  his  niece 
in  the  drawing-room,  and,  said  he, 

"  Anna,  how  would  you  like  to  take 
a  trip  to  Exton  ?  My  friend  Harbinger 
invites  us  to  make  his  bride  and  him- 
self— not  to  mention  the  grown-up  eon 
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visit.  I  have  reasons  for  accepting 
his  invitation,  and  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tions— we  can  take  Newport  on  our 
way,  if  you  like,  and  spend  a  week 
there — what  do  you  say  ?" 

44 1  shall  be  delighted  1"  exclaimed 
Anna.  "  It's  dreadfully  hot  here.  When 
shall  we  go  ?" 

41  Day  after  to-morrow,  if  you  can  get 
ready." 

"  O,  Til  be  ready ;  I've  nothing  to  do 
but  pack  up.  How  lucky  that  I've  just 
got  my  new  clothes  from  Mile.  Chose, 
and  that  lovely  hat  from  Paille's.  I 
shan't  want  any  thing  to  speak  of.  A 
hundred  dollars,  uncle,  will  be  quite 
enough  to  finish  my  little  affairs  with." 

"  Quite .  enough  I  Little  affairs  1  I 
should  think  so !"  quoth  Mr.  Gurley, 
rather  unamiably ;  "  however,  there's  no 
use  arguing  or  jewing  you  down,  I  sup- 
pose, as  the  money's  your  own,  or  will  be 
some  day,  when  your  poor  old  bachelor 
uncle's  gone  to  clover.  So  there's  the  hun- 
dred*; and  we  will  go  by  the  afternoon 
train." 

n. 

Forty-eight  hours  subsequent  to  this 
conversation  between  uncle  and  niece, 
John  Harbinger,  Esquire,  received  a 
letter  ot  the  most  cordial  character  from 
his  friend,  Robert  Gurley,  congratulating 
him  on  his  marriage,  offering  to  do 
whatever  was  agreeable  to  him  in  the 
matter  of  the  will,  though  suggesting 
that  there  was  time  enough  to  think 
about  that  hereafter,  as  they  were  nei- 
ther of  them  in  danger  of  speedy  de- 
mise, and  concluding  by  accepting  the 
invitation,  of  which  they  proposed  to 
avail  themselves  in  ten  days  from  that 
date,  after  passing  a  week  at  Newport. 

Mr.  Harbinger  handed  this  epistle 
triumphantly  to  his  dear  Eunice.  She 
read  it  carefully,  pondered  a  single  in- 
stant, said,  "  Humph  !  we'll  see !  I'm 
glad  they're  coming,"  and  went  out  to 
ride  with  her  dear  John  and  Walter. 

The  week  at  Newport  was  a  pleasant 
one,  but,  on  the  whole,  monotonous  as 
to  incident.  On  the  appointed  day,  Mr. 
Gurley  and  Miss  Meldrick  arrived  at  the 
mansion  of  the  Harbingers,  and  were 


welcomed  with  great  cordiality  by  tint 
family. 

They  spent  a  delightful  fortnight  ii 
each  other's  society. 

The  ancient  friendship  of  Mesas. 
Harbinger  and  Gurley  was  wonderfully 
quickened.  They  were  inseparable,  ex- 
cept when  temporarily  divided  by  Mi*. 
Harbinger's  connubial  position  in  the 
household. 

They  were  as  David  and  Jonathan — 
David  Gurley  and  Jonathan  Harbinger, 
so  to  speak. 

As  to  the  intercourse  between  Walter 
Wynkins  and  Anna  Meldrick — given,  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  three-snd- 
twenty,  and  a  pretty,  piquante  damsel 
of  nineteen,  and  the  result  is  more  or 
less  inevitable  according  to  the  opportu- 
nities. The  opportunities  of  Walter  and 
Anna  were  capital.  And  were  capital! j 
improved.   Verb.  sat. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  Mr.  Gar-    I 
ley  and  his  niece  tore  themselves  away. 

A  group  composed  of  Mrs.  Harbinger, 
her  husband,  and  Walter,  stood  upon 
the  railway  platform  waving  adieux. 

"  Walter,"  said  Mrs.  Harbinger,  when 
about  to  get  into  her  carriage,  "  that 
man's  a  hypocrite,"  (meaning  Robert  Gur- 
ley, Esquire) ; "  I'll  talk  to  Mr.  Harbinger." 

"  I  wouldn't,  mother,"  replied  her  son. 
"  Anna's  a  charming  girl." 

"  Very  likely ;  but  her  ancle  wants 
my  husband — " 

"Hush!  here  comes  Mr.  Harbinger. 
I've  an  idea,  my  dear  mother.  Dont 
say  a  word  to  your  husband.  Fll  tell 
you  something  by-and-by.  O !  it  will 
be  capital  1  ha,  ha,  ha !"  exclaimed 
Walter,  tickled  by  his  sudden  fancy. 

Mr.  Harbinger  approached,  and  get- 
ting into  the  carriage,  the  three  rode 
home,  lamenting  with  genial  sorrow,  the 
loss  of  the  worthy  uncle  and  nil 
charming  niece. 

As  the  railway  train  whirled  out  of 
the  depot,  Mr.  Gurley  turned  to  Anna, 
and,  said  he,  u  Anna,  that  man's  a  hyp- 
ocrite I"  (meaning  John  Harbinger,  Es- 
quire.) "  And  he's  ruled  by  his  wife." 

44  Walter  is  a  very  clever  young  man, 
uncle,"  quoth  Anna,  timidly,  and  not 
without  a  blush. 
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"  I've  no  objection,  my  dear,"  replied 
Mr.  8.,  with  a  smile.  u  But  Harbinger 
and  bis  wife  both  want — thjey  both  hope 
I  shall  be  the  first  to— " 

"  Tickets,  air,"  said  the  conductor. 

After  a  few  moments'  silence,  Mr. 
Gurley  suddenly  broke  into  a  chuckle. 

u  A  capital  idea,"  said  he,  half  to 
himself  "I'll  do  it,  by  George!  ha, 
ha,  ha!  It  will  be  the  richest  thing 
—oh,  ho,  ho,  ho  !" 

u  What  are  yon  talking  about  ?"  ex- 
claimed Anna,  thinking  her  uncle  on 
the  eye  of  a  fit 

44  Nothing — never  mind  now,  my 
dear.     Wait  till  we  get  home." 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  per- 
formed almost  in  silence,  only  broken 
by  an  occasional  chuckle  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Gurley,  or  a  passing  remark  on  the 
landscape — which  was  not  appreciated 
by  the  uncle — on  the  part  of  his  niece. 

They  arrived  in  due  time  at  home. 

IH 

On  the  10th  of  September,  at  nine 
o'clock  and  rive  minutes,  Mr.  John  Har- 
binger, looking  out  of  his  breakfast- 
room  window,  beheld  a  young  man  with 
a  large  ledger  under  his  arm,  pass  by. 
An  instant  afterward,  the  door-bell  rung. 

44  It's  the  water-rent,  probably,  or  the 
gas,"  said  Mr.  Harbinger,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Mrs.  EL 

"  Or  a  bill,"  muttered  Walter. 

The  parlor  door  opened. 

41  A  telegraph,  sir,"  said  the  servant ; 
u  and  the  messenger  says,  you'll  be  kind 
enough  to  write  your  name  and  time  of 
receipt  in  the  book,"  and  he  handed 
ledger  and  envelop  to  Mr.  H. 

"You  write  it,  Walter,  while  I  read 
the  message,"  said  Mr.  Harbinger,  slowly 
taring  the  note  open. 

Walter  wrote,  M  John  Harbinger,  0.15 

AJt— " 

41  Good  heaven  I"  cried  Mr.  Harbinger, 
nddenly,  at  the  same  time  dropping  the 
telegram  scroll  on  his  lap. 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?"  exclaimed 
M*s.  H.,  seizing  the  paper  ribbon  quickly. 

Walter  handed  the  book  to  the  servant, 
ud  bade  him  take  it  to  the  messenger. 


Mrs.  Harbinger,  somewhat  pale,  and 
in  a  nervous  voice,  read  as  follows : 

Exton,  Sep.  10, 186-,  8  o'clock,  a.m. 

To  John  Harbinger \  Esq.*,  No.  — , — Btreet% 
WyviUe — R.  Gurley  died  very  suddenly 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning.  Funeral 
on  the  13th. 

P.  Tbover. 

Then  all  three  were  silent  for  a  few 
moments.  Mrs.  Harbinger  fidgety  and 
pale ;  Walter  ditto,  and  flushed ;  Mr. 
H.  abstracted.  Finally,  "It — was — 
very  sudden,"  said  Mrs.  H.,  looking  at 
Walter. 

41  Horribly  sudden  !"  replied  Walter, 
drawing  a  long  breath,  and  looking  fur- 
tively at  Mr.  H. 

14  Poor  Gurley  1"  murmured  Mr.  Har- 
binger. "  I  always  thought — lhat  is,  I 
was  always  afraid  he — he  wasn't  very 
strong,  Eunice." 

Mrs.  H.  made  no  answer,  but  in  a 
moment,  "Who  is  P.  Trover r  she 
asked. 

u  He's  a  Mend  of  Gurley's,  a  young 
lawyer,"  replied  her  husband. 

Another  interval  of  silence,  while  the 
breakfast  was  dispatched. 

44  Well,"  said  Mr.  Harbinger,  at  length, 
11  if  I  had  altered  my  will,  now,  Eunice, 
Gurley  would  have  altered  his,  and  you 
see  what  the  result  would  have  been. 
I  never  believed  he  would — I  mean,  I 
feared  he  would  not—outlive  me,  poor 
fellow !  Of  course  I  must  go  on  at 
once." 

44  Of  course,"  echoed  Mrs.  Harbinger, 
though  in  rather  an  embarrassed  man- 
ner. Then,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
she  added, 

44  And  you  had  better  go  with  Mr. 
Harbinger,  Walter." 

Walter  looked  at  his  mother,  and  im- 
mediately said, 

44Te8,  certainly,  with  the  greatest 
pleas —  I  mean,  I  am  ready,  of  course, 
to  be  of  any  service." 

"  We  will  start  by  the  noon  train, 
Walter,"  said  Mr.  Harbinger,  with  mel- 
ancholy alacrity. 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

The  12  M.  train  from  Wyville  up,  met 
the  11.80  am.  train  from  Exton  down,  at 
Zeddington  station,  where  the  leisurely 
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interval  of  fifteen  minutes  was  allowed 
for  what  the  brakesman  called  "  .Re- 
freshments" 

Emerging  from  the  car  at  this  spot, 
Mr.  Harbinger,  whose  sorrow  had  not 
impaired  his  appetite,  and  Waiter,  who 
had  no  grief  to  speak  of,  pnshed  their 
way  to  the  refreshment  counter  and 
seized  upon  such  viands  as  were  within 
their  reach. 

In  another  instant,  Mr.  H.,  looking 
up,  beheld  a  pair  of  eyes  gazing  at  him 
from  under  a  somewhat  flushed  brow, 
with  a  mixed  expression  of  amazement 
and  indignation.  The  effect  of  this 
gaze  upon  his  own  face  was  instanta- 
neous and  remarkable.  He  became 
pale,  then  crimson ;  his  hand  trembled 
and  dropped  his  fork ;  he  started  back 
from  the  counter,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Good  God  !  Ge— ge— Gurley  1  N— 
n — not  dead  1" 

"No  more  dead  than  yourself,"  re- 
plied that  gentleman  in  a  testy  voice, 
clapping  his  hand  on  his  friend's 
shoulder.  "  Pray,  what  the  devil  does 
this  mean,  sir  ?"  and  he  snatched  a  small 
roll  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
spread  it  under  Mr.  Harbinger's  nose. 

Mr.  H.  looked  mechanically  at  it,  and 
read: 

Wyville,  Sep.  10l  186-,  8.20  a.m. 
Robert  QurUy,  Esquvre,  No.    10, 


street,  Exton-— John  Harbinger  died  quite 
suddenly  at  a  little  after  six  this  morning. 
Come  on  at  once  1  Eunice. 

14 1 — I — can't  imagine" — stammered 
Mr.  Harbinger,  looking  vacantly  at 
Walter. 

41  It  is  an  infamous  trick,  John  Har- 
binger!" cried  Mr.  Gurley,  "and  I 
shall—" 

At  this  moment,  Walter  placed  a  scrap 
of  paper  just  like  the  one  in  Mr.  Gur- 
ley's  hand,  full  in  that  gentleman's  focus 
of  vision,  and,  "Perhaps,  sir,"  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  "  you  will  also  account  for 
this  in  the  same  manner  1" 

It  was  now  Mr.  Gurley's  turn  to  grow 
flushed  and  confused.  Just  then  the 
bell  rung,  and  the  three  gentlemen  were 
fain  to  hurry  toward  the  cars. 

But  here  a  new  dilemma  arose.  Mr. 
Gurley  was  en  route  for  Wyville,  Mr. 


Harbinger  and  Walter  were  going  to 
Exton.  And  while  they  stood  irreso- 
lutely on  the  platform,  the  whistki 
blew,  and  both  trains  moved  away  ia 
opposite  directions,  leaving  them  to  ar- 
range their  affairs  at  their  leisure. 

Thereupon,  both  becoming  more  col- 
lected, an  explanation  ensued.  Walts 
confessed  the  trick  was  bis,  exculpating 
his  mother  by  a  filial  falsehood.  Mn 
Gurley  put  his  in  the  light  of  a  little 
joke  on  his  old  friend  Harbinger,  and 
excused  it  on  the  ground  that  he  merely 
wished  to  notice  its  effect  on  Mrs.  BL, 
who,  he  was  convinced,  bad  exercised  it 
hostile  influence  upon  his  old  friend 
with  reference  to  his  feelings  toward 
himself 

The  scene  was  an  amusing  one ;  each 
fully  understood  the  true  feelings  of  tht 
bther,  and  each  strove  to  conceal  these 
feelings,  and  deceive  the  other  into  the 
belief  in  his  sincerity. 

And,  of  course,  neither  succeeded  in 
the  least. 

At  length,  however,  Walter  put  an 
end  to  the  "  situation,"  by  the  following 
proposition  : 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  he,  M  let  « 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  forgive  what 
has  occurred.  It  would  be  a  shame  that 
a  real  friendship  of  years  should  be  bro- 
ken by  a  question  of  mere  sordid  gam. 
Burn  .both  your  wills,  and  make  such 
new  ones  as  you  please,  in  such  form 
that  this  question  can  never  arise  be- 
tween you  again.  There  is  a  train  up 
at  half-past  two,  and  one  down  at  three. 
If  Mr.  Gurley  will  allow  me,  I  will  ac- 
company him  to  Exton,  and  pay  my 
respects  to  his  charming  daughter,  white 
you  return  to  Wyville,  and  tell  my  mo- 
ther what  has  happened.  For  all  oar 
sakes,  I  beg  your  consent  to  this  pleas- 
ant way  out  of  our  fix." 

"  If  Gurley  is  willing—"  began  Mr. 
Harbinger. 

"  I  agree,  in  case  Harbinger  -will— " 
interrupted  Gurley. 

Their  hands  met,  and  the  thing  was 
settled. 

(But  between  you  and  me,  kind  reader, 
I  do  not  believe  that  either  felt  specially 
proud  of  himself  or  grateful    to    to* 
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friend,  for  showing  him  up  in  the  cele- 
brated mirror  of  Nature,  known  to 
Shakespeare  and  others.) 

IV. 

Three  days  later,  however,  a  new 
aspect  was  put  upon  the  mutual  do- 
mestic positions  of  the  households  Har- 
binger and  Gurley,  by  the  following 
epistle,  which  Mrs^  Harbinger  read  aloud 
to  her  husband  as  he  was  shaving,  (and 
which  caused  him  to  gash  himself  in 
three  places,  without  swearing  at  the 
accident) : 

Wtvtllb,  Sep.  14, 186-. 

My  dear  Mother— All's  well  that  ends 
well,  and  our  little  fiasco  has  certainly 
culminated  in  the  most  charming  and 
happiest  manner,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, at  all  events.  Not  to  keep  you 
waiting,  (indeed  I  know  you  will  skip 
every  thing  I  say  till  you  find  the  point 
of  my  letter,)  I  have  asked  my  dearest 
Anna  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  has  con- 
seated  t  She  is  the  best  girl  in  the  world, 
you  don't  know  half  her  good  qualities, 
my  dear  mother,  I  assure  you.  I  could* 
write  pages  on  pages  about  her,  but  I  for- 
bear. She  bids  me  give  you  her  dutiful 
love,  and  to  say,  that  she  hopes  you  will 
find  her  an  affectionate  daughter.  As  of 
course  you  will. 

Mr.  Gurley  seems  really  pleased  with 
the  way  things  have  turned  out,  and  has 
said  he  should  make  his  new  will,  at  once, 
in  favor  of  his  dear  Anna  and  her  child- 
ren. In  this  I  believe  him  to  be  sincere, 
for  he  really  loves  his  niece,  aria  would 
be  quite  a  good  man,  if  he  were  not  so 
selfish,  and  a  little  hypocritical. 

I  am  sure  you  will  approve  of  my 
choice,  my  dearest  mother,  and  trust  it 
will  meet  the  approval  of  Mr.  Harbinger. 
I  shall  be  home  to-morrow  night,  D.V., 
with  all  particulars.  My  darling  Anna  is 
waiting  to  ride  to  the  post-office  with  me, 
*?  farewell,  or  rather,  au  revoir,  and  be- 
here  me  your  happy  and  loving  son, 

WALTER. 

My  story  properly  ends  here,  but  I 
can  not  refrain  from  adding  a  character- 
istic incident,  which  took  place  at  the 
wedding  of  Walter  and  Anna  Meldrick. 

Just  after  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Gurley 
and  Mr.  Harbinger  went  into  the  former 
gentleman's  study  together. 

aJohn,M  said  Mr.  Gurley,  "I  have 
made  a  new  will ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
burnt  my  old  one.    To  do  this,  I  waited 


until  it  could  be  done  in  your  pres- 
ence— " 

44  How  singular !"  interrupted  Mr. 
Harbinger.  "  I  have  had  the  very  same 
idea  myself,  and,  therefore,  I  have — " 

44  Not  burnt  pour  will,  either,  eh  V9 
queried  Gurley,  with  great  vivacity. 

44  No,  but  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
have  brought  it  with  me,  as  well  as  the 
new  one,  in  order  that  we  might-,  that 
is,  that  in  case  you — " 

44  Ah,  yes,  I  see  I"  said  Mr.  Gurley,  as 
Harbinger  hesitated.  u  You  still  distrust 
me,  John." 

44 1?  oh,  no,  Robert  !  but  you  said 
you  knew — in  short  I  fear  that  you  ra- 
ther distrust  me,  and — " 

44  Let  us  end  the  matter  at  once, 
John,"  interrupted  Mr.  Gurley,  going  to 
his  writing-table.  "  Here  is  my  old  will, 
and  here  is  my  new  one — " 

44  And  here  are  mine  1"  said  his  friend, 
producing  them  from  his  coat-pocket. 

44  Into  the  fire  goes  No.  1,"  cried  Mr. 
Gurley,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

44  Ditto  r  exclaimed  Mr.  H.,  imitating 
him. 

44  My  new  will  leaves  my  whole  for- 
tune to  Anna  and  her  children/1  said 
Gurley,  handing  it  to  Harbinger. 

44  And  mine  gives  every  thing,  except 
my  wife's  portion,  to  Walter,"  replied 
Mr.  H.,  presenting  the  document  to 
Gurley. 

44  We  will  put  them  both  in  Trover's 
keeping,"  said  Mr.  G. 

44  Why  not  in  Plevin's  f*  asked  Mr. 
H.,  (Plevin  was  Mr.  H.'s  lawyer.) 

44  Trover  is  my  particular  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Gurley. 

14  So  is  Plevin  mine,"  echoed  Mr.  H. 

44  But  it  strikes  me — "  began  Gurley. 

44  But  it  seems  to  me — "  interrupted 
Harbinger. 

After  disputing  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  on  this  strange  trifle,  the  matter 
ended  by  each  gentleman  resolving  to 
retain  personal  possession  of  his  own 
testament 

What  the  final  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment may  be,  I  can  not  foresee,  as  all 
parties  are  still  living,  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  live  for  a  tolerable  range  of  years  to 
come. 
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But  if  I  am  spared  to  be  present  at 
the  final  disposition  of  the  estates  of 
Robert  Gurley  and  John  Harbinger, 
then  deceased,  I  shall  be  rather  surprised 
if  I  don't  have  a  new  episode  to  record 
as  the  sequel  of  Diamond  gut  Diamond. 

Charles  D.  Qardette. 


POPULAR  ERRORS  RESPECTING 
ANIMALS,  BIRDS,  ETC. 

ANIMAL  monstrosities  have  been 
strangely  misrepresented  as  vulgar 
wonders.  •  However  capricious  mon- 
strosities may  appear,  they  are  now  un- 
derstood to  be  the  necessary  results  of 
preceding  events.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years  several  of  the  laws  of  these  un- 
natural births,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
have  been  discovered ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  that  so  far  from  being  unnatural, 
they  are  strictly  natural  A  fresh  science 
has  thus  been  created,  under  the  name 
of  Teratology \  which  is  destroying  the 
old  turns  natures  in  one  of  its  last  and 
favorite  strongholds.* 

Blood-spots,  assumed,  on  food  have 
caused  much  alarm.  From  the  siege  of 
Tyre — when  Alexander  was  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  blood-spots  on  the 
soldiers'  bread — to  .our  time,  when  a 
similar  phenomenon  was  noticed  at  Ber- 
lin, public  attention  has,  on  various  oc- 
casions, been  attracted  by  red  discolora- 
tions  in  different  sorts  of  food ;  the  credu- 
lous have  ascribed  them  to  a  miracle, 
while  others  have  referred  their  pretend- 
ed appearance  to  the  effect  of  an  excited 
imagination.  But  in  1848,  Ehrenberg 
found  these  blood-spots  to  be  animal- 
cules, which  appear  as  corpuscles,  al- 
most round,  of  ^  to  ^  of  a  line  in 
length,  transparent  when  separately  ex- 
amined, but  in  a  mass  of  the  color  of 
blood.  Ehrenberg  calculates  that  in  the 
space  of  a  cubic  inch  there  are  from 
46,656,000,000,000  to  884,836,000,000,000 
of  these  monads. 

In  connection  with  the  color  of  ani- 
mals, Mr.  Bates,  the  "  Naturalist  on  the 
Amazons,"  remarks :  "  It  has  often  been 

•  Buckle's  Hist.  Civilization  in  England,  vol. 
t,  p.  829.  •»     -» 


said,  when  insects,  lizards,  snakes,  and 
other  animals,  are  colored  so  as  to  re- 
semble objects  on  which  they  live,  that 
such  is  a  provision  of  nature,  the  as- 
similation of  colors  being  given  in  order 
to  conceal  the  creatures  from  the  keen 
eyes  of  insectivorous  birds  and    other 
animals.     This  is  no  doubt  the   right 
view,  but  some  authors  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  the  explanation  on  account 
of  this  assimilation  of  colors  being  ex- 
hibited by  some  kinds  and  not  by  others 
living  in  company  with  them ;  the  dress 
of  some  species  being  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the   colors  of  their  dwelling- 
place."       Mr.    Bates    refers    to    many 
insects  whose  abode  is  the  sandy  beaches 
being  white  in  color — as  a  large  earwig 
and    a    mole-cricket.      One    beetle    is 
colored  to  resemble  the  sand,  whiAe  in 
sister  species  is  a  conspicuous  object  on 
the  sand ;  the  white  species  being  much 
more  swift  of  foot  than  the  copper-color- 
ed one.     "  The  margins  of  these  sand 
beaches  are  frequented  throughout  the 
'fine  season  by  flocks  of  sandpipers,  who 
search  for  insects  on  moonlit  nights  as 
well  as  by  day.     If  one  species  of  insect 
obtains  immunity  from  their  onslaughts 
by  its  deceptive  resemblance  to  the  sandy 
surface  on  which  it  runs,  why  is  not  its 
sister  species  endowed  in  the  same  way  ? 
The   answer  is,   that  the  dark-colored 
kind  has  means  of  protection  of  quite  a 
different  nature,  and  therefore  does  not 
need  the  peculiar  mode  of  disguise  en- 
joyed by  its  companion.   When  handled, 
it  emits  a  strong,  offensive,  putrid,  and 
musky  odor,  a  property  which  the  pale 
kind   does  not  exhibit.     Thus  we  see 
that  the  fact  of  some  species  not  exhibit- 
ing the  same  adaptation  of  colors  to 
dwelling-places    as     their     companion 
species  does  not  throw  doubt  on  the 
explanation  given  of  the  adaptation,  but 
is  rather  confirmatory  of  it" 

The  Orang-outang  is  named  from  the 
Malay  oran-utan,  literally  man  of  the 
forest,  but  more  correctly  a  rude  or  un- 
civilized man,  a  savage,  a  clown,  a  rustic. 
The  accent,  as  in  nearly  all  Malay  words, 
is  on  the  penultimate  in  both  words,  and 
not,  as  we  make  it,  on  the  last  syllable. 
The    naturalists,    taking    the  Bernean 
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individual  as  the  type,  establish  a  class  of 
monkeys  under  the  name  of  Ourangs; 
but  the  propriety  of  the  term  is  very 
questionable  indeed,  seeing  that  orang 
means  a  human  being,  and  is  translated 
by  the  Latin  word  homo.  The  name  of 
Orang-outang  for  any  kind  of  monkey 
is  unknown  to  the  Malays,  and  the  na- 
tives of  Borneo  call  the  animal  mias. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Crau- 
rard. 

The  hUge  Irish  Elk,  as  it  is  called — 
which  is  in  truth  not  an  elk  but  a  deer 
— has  left  its  bones  in  immense  quanti- 
ties in  the  shell  marl  which  underlies  the 
peat  bogs  of  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 
This  animal  was  not  really  so  large  as 
those  who  first  discovered  its  antlers 
imagined  it  to  have  been  ;  for  its  antlers 
were  not  only  absolutely,  but  relatively, 
larger  than  is  the  case  in  the  deer  of 
existing  species  which  are  best  provided 
with  these  formidable  appendages. 

The  reputation  of  the  Lion  has  suffered 
much  of  late  years.  Probably,  there  is 
no  animal  more  associated  with  popular 
error  than  "  the  King  of  the  Beasts." 
Dr.  Livingstone  has  stripped  him  of  much 
of  his  conventional  celebrity.  "  When 
a  lion,"  he  says,  "  is  met  in  the  daytime, 
(in  South  Africa,)  if  preconceived  notions 
do  not  lead  travelers  to  expect  some- 
thing very  noble  or  majestic,  they  will 
merely  see  an  animal  somewhat  larger 
than  the  biggest  dog  they  ever  saw,  and 
partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine  fea- 
tures. The  face  is  not  much  like  the 
usual  drawing  of  a  lion,  the  nose  being 
prolonged,  like  a  dog's,  not  exactly  such 
as  our  painters  make  it,  though  they 
might  learn  better  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  their  idea  of  majesty  being 
usually  shown  by  making  their  lions* 
nices  like  old  women  in  night-caps." 

The  Badger  has  been  the  source  of 
more  than  one  error.  It  is  a  vulgar 
notion,  still  in  Vetera  tely  maintained,  by 
many  who  have  sufficient  opportunities 
of  informing  themselves  better,  that  the 
badger  has  the  two  legs  on  one  side 
shorter  than  on  the  other.  This  is  al- 
luded to  as  a  supposed  fact  by  W. 
Browne,  in  Britannia's  Pastoral*,  book  L, 
song  4: 

Vol.  IH.—12. 


And  as  that  beast  hath  legs,  (which  shepherds 

feare, 
Ycleep'd  a  badger,  which  oar  lambs  doth  teare,) 
One  long,  the  other  short,  that  when  he  runs 
Upon  the  plains,  he  halts,  bat  when  he  wons 
On  craggy  rocks,  or  steepy  hills,  we  see 
None  runs  more  swift,  none  easier  than  he. 

Drayton  also  calls  him  "the  uneven- 
legged  badger,"  and  speaks  of  his  halt- 
ing in  Noah's  flood.  And  Lyly  says  in 
Midas: 

We  are  not  badgers, 
For  our  legs  are  one  as  long  as  the  other. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  however,  corrects 
the  mistake.  The  popular  belief  among 
the  peasantry  is,  that,  in  running  through 
a  ploughed  field,  the  animal  always  runs 
with  his  longer  legs  in  the  furrow. 

The  Mermaid  fable  has  been  traced. 
Professor  Owen  says :  "  The  popular  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  '  mermaids '  has, 
doubtless,  been  fostered  by  the  two  *  her- 
bivorus  Cetaceans'  of  Cuvier — the  Mana- 
tee and  the  Dugong.  The  Manatees 
derive  their  name  from  the  hand-like 
form  of  their  swimming-paws  or  fins. 
They  live  chiefly  on  the  warmer  shores 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  come 
on  shore  to  feed,  helping  themselves  on 
to  the  beach  by  their  paws.  The  Du- 
gongs,  so  called  from  the  Malayian  name 
of  one  of  the  species,  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Red 
Sea.  They  do  not  come  on  shore,  but 
devour  the  seaweed  which  grows  along 
the  coast,  and  their  teeth  are  peculiarly 
modified  for  this  purpose.  The  scientific 
name  of  the  Dugongw  Halicore  (sea- 
maiden or  mermaid)  points  to  the  fact 
that  these  creatures,  as  well  as  the 
Manatees,  have  often  figured  in  the 
wondrous  narratives  of  which  old  books 
are  full,  of  strange  and  unknown  crea- 
tures rising  from  the  deep." 

In  the  Penny  Cyclopadia,  toes  Whale, 
we  read :  "  The  mammae  of  Manatees 
and  Dugongs  are  pectoral ;  and  this  con- 
formation, joined  to  the  adroit  use  of 
their  flippers  (whose  five  fingers  can  be 
easily  distinguished  through  the  invest- 
ing membranes,  four  of  them  being  ter- 
minated by  nails)  in  progression,  nursing 
their  young,  etc.,have  caused  them,  when 
seen  at  a  distance,  with  the  anterior  part 
of  their  body  out  of  water,  to  be  taken 
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for  some  creature  approaching  to  human 
shape ;  so  nearly  (especially  as  their  muz- 
zle is  thick-set  with  hairs,  giving  some- 
what of  the  effect  of  human  hair  or 
beard)  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
not  a  few  of  the  tales  of  mermen  and 
mermaids  have  had  their  origin  with 
these  animals,  as  well  as  with  seals  and 
walruses.  Thus,  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  give  the  Manatee  a  denomina- 
tion which  signifies  woman -fish  (the 
French  call  it  Femme  Marine) ;  and  the 
Dutch  call  the  Dugong  Baardmannetje, 
or  little-bearded  man.  A  very  little 
imagination,  and  a  memory  for  only  the 
marvelous  portion  of  the  appearance 
sufficed,  doubtless,  to  complete  the  meta- 
morphosis of  this  half-woman  or  man, 
half-fish,  into  a  siren,  a  mermaid,  or  a 
merman;  and  the  wild  recital  of  the 
voyager  was  treasured  up  by  such 
writers  as  Maillet,  Lachesnaye-de-Bois, 
Sachs,  Valentyn,  and  others,  who,  as 
Cuvier  well  observes,  have  displayed 
more  learning  than  judgment." 

The  war  of  extermination  that  has 
been  raised  against  Small  Birds  of  late 
years  has  shown  how  much  ignorance 
prevails  upon  the  habits  of  birds.  Clubs 
have  been  formed  for  their  destruction, 
in  consequence  of  their  consumption  of 
ripe  crops.  Now,  the  harm  may  be 
considerable,  but  the  farmer  is  more 
than  compensated  by  the  benefits  of  the 
bird;  actual  and  careful  observation 
proving  that  the  sparrow  is  most  useful 
in  killing,  for  food,  flies,  caterpillars, 
wire-worms,  eta,  which  commit  immense 
ravages  among  the  product?  of  the  land. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  a  single  pair 
of  sparrows,  during  the  time  they  have 
their  young  to  feed,  destroy  above  three 
thousand  three  hundred  caterpillars  in  a 
week,  besides  other  insects.  Caterpillar 
is  the  name  applied  to  the  larva  state  of 
Butterflies,  and  moths.  An  ingenious 
and  probable  derivation  of  the  word  is 
given  by  Mr.  Duncan,  in  Sir  William 
Jardine's  Naturalists'  Library:  British 
butterflies,  vol.  iii.  It  is  as  follows: 
The  origin  of  this  word  is  not  very 
obvious,  but  it  no  doubt  refers  to  the 
destructive  propensities  of  the  larva. 
The   most   probable  derivation    is   that 


which  assigns  it  to  the  two  old  French 
words,  acaJby  food  or  provisions,  more 
recently  written  cates,  as  in  Paradm 
Lost: 

Alas  I  how  simple  to  these  cates 
Was  the  crude  apple  that  diverted  Ere ! 

— and  pitter,  to  rob  or  plunder,  whence 
also  we  have  the  word  "  pillage." 

The  hybernation  of  Swallows,  or  ia 
plainer  words,  what  becomes  of  them  in 
winter,  has  excited  among  naturalists 
much  controversy- and  speculation,  sug- 
gestive of  many  ingenious  theories  and 
contradictory  evidence.  That  the  bird 
can  hide  under  water,  except  temporarily, 
or  for  a  short  submersion,  is  inconceiva- 
ble; more  especially  for  the  winter 
season,  since  no  warm-blooded  or  quick- 
breathing  animal  either  can  or  does  so 
hybernate.  Yet,  we  have  the  following 
testimony  of  a  prelate,  upon*  the  ques- 
tion: 

"  On  the  3d  of  November,  1829,  at 
Loch  Ransa,  in  the  island  of  Arrau,  a 
man,  while  digging  in  a  place  where  a 
pond  had  been  lately  drained  off,  dis- 
covered two  swallows  in  a  state  of  tor- 
por. On  placing  them  near  the  fire, 
they  recovered."* 

Similar  instances  of  the  dormant 
habitation  of  birds  in  mud  deposits  and 
manure-heaps  during  the  wiuter  season, 
and  of  their  re-animation  on  being  brought 
into  a  higher  temperature,  are  also  on 
record.  Gilbert  White  believed  that 
swallows  "do  not  depart  from  this 
island,  but  lay  themselves  up  in  holes 
and  caverns ;  and  so,  insect-like  and  bat- 
like, come  forth  at  mild  times,  and 
then  retire  again  to  their  lalebrat."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fleming,  the  zoologist,  asks 
how  the  swallows,  which  are  much 
lighter  than  water,  can  sink  in  clusters, 
as  they  are  represented  to  do ;  and  if  so, 
how  their  feathers  resist  six  months* 
maceration  in  the  water,  and  appear  in 
spring  as  fresh  and  glossy  as  other  birds1  ? 
In  the  case  of  other  torpid  animals,  some 
vital  actions  are  performed,  and  a  por- 
tion of  oxygen  is  consumed  ;  but  in  the 
submerged  swallows,  respiration,  and 
consequently    circulation,    must    cease. 

*  Bishop  Stanley's  History  of  Birds. 
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Other  torpid  animals,  too,  in  retiring  to 
their  winter  slumbers,  consult  safety ; 
while  the  swallow,  in  sinking  under  the 
water,  rushes  to  the  place  where  the 
otter  and  the  pike  commit  their  depre- 
dations. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  migration 
is,  in  ordinary  cases,  practiced  by  swal- 
lows; yet,  their  submersion  has  been 
believed  by  naturalists,  such  as  Klein, 
Linnaeus,  and  others. 

Montague  considers  the  idea  of  the 
submersion  of  the  swallow  too  extrava- 
gant to  need  refutation.  Still,  the  be- 
lief that  the  swallows  hide  themselves 
during  the  winter  at  the  bottom  of  rivers 
and  lakes  is  prevalent  to  this  day  in 
some  parts  of  England ;  and  Mr.  Jesse 
was  assured  upon  credible  authority, 
that  a  person,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Grasmere  Lake  had  seen  swallows  emerg- 
ing from  it. 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
writes :  "  A  North  American  gentleman, 
attracted  one  day,  late  in  the  autumn 
season,  by  the  gathering  of  a  large  body 
of  swallows  over  a  particular  spot,  and 
having  been  told  that  swallows  had  been 
Been  to  dive  into  a  mill-pond  and  disap- 
pear, watched  their  operations,  which, 
after  a  few  significant  circumvolutions, 
were  closed  by  a  simultaneous  rapid  de- 
scent into  a  hollow  sycamore  tree  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  was  felled 
the  following  year,  and  revealed  the 
debm  of  bones,  feathers,  and  other  re- 
mains of  such  birds  as  had  not  survived, 
through  age  or  weakness,  to  renew  their 
Bpring  migrations." 

The  Goose  has  been  most  unjustly 
called  a  "stupid  bird,"  and  the  trust- 
worthiness of  classic  history  has  been 
impeached  in  support  of  this  imputation. 
The  historical  credit  of  the  received 
story  respecting  the  preservation  of  the 
Roman  Capitol  by  the  cackling  of  geese 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the 
vigilant  habits  of  this  bird,  and  its 
superiority  to  the  dog  as  a  guardian. 

The  elevated  and  marshaled  flight  of 
wild  geese  seems  dictated  by  geometrical 
instinct :  shaped  like  a  wedge,  they  cut 
the  air  with  less  individual  exertion; 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  change  of 


the  form  from  an  inverted  V,  an  A,  an 
I,  or  a  straight  line,  is  occasioned  by  the 
leader  of  the  van  quitting  his  post  at  the 
point  of  the  angle  through  fatigue,  and 
leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by  another, 
himself  dropping  into  the  rear. 

The  voice  of  Fishes  has  been  im- 
pugned :  but  anglers,  of  our  time,  have 
proved  that  tencli  croak  like  frogs ;  her- 
rings cry  like  mice ;  gurnards  grunt  like 
hogs ;  and  some  say  that  gurnards  make 
a  noise  like  a  cuckoo,  from  which  it 
takes  one  of  its  country  names.  The 
maigre,  a  large  sea-fish,  when  swimming 
in  shoals,  utters  a  grunting  or  piercing 
noise,  that  may  be  heard  from  a  depth 
of  twenty  fathoms.  The  South  Ameri- 
can river  Plate  swarms  with  fish,  and  is 
the  habitat  of  one  possessed  of  a  very 
sonorous  voice.  The  loud  chorus  of 
these  fish  is  heard  at  three  miles'  dis- 
tance ! 

Can  fishes  hear  ?  is  often  asked :  as 
they  have  no  external  ears,  sound  must 
be  conveyed  through  the  bones  of  the 
head ;  but  they  are,  probably,  insensible 
to,  or  habitually  careless  of,  those  feeble 
sounds  which  are  communicated  from 
the  air.  Thus,  gold  and  silver  fish  in  a 
glass  vase  will  be  utterly  insensible  to 
any  sound  excited  in  the  air  outside  the 
vessel ;  but,  if  you  tap  with  the  nail  on 
the  edge  of  the  vase,  even  if  the  motion 
be  not  seen  by  the  fish,  they  will  im- 
mediately be  disturbed.  Whether  a  trout 
can  hear  is  a  much- vexed  question  with 
anglers :  it  seems  evident  that  no  noise 
made  out  of  the  water  can  be  heard  by 
a  trout  in  it     Guns  have  been  fired  not 

* 

many  yards  from  trout,  but  they  exhibit- 
ed no  symptoms  of  alarm. 

The  tench  was  formerly  supposed  to 
have  some  healing  qualities  in  his  touch, 
though  by  no  means  commended  as 
wholesome  food.  Isaac  Walton  says : 
"  The  tench  is  the  physician  of  fishes,  for 
the  pike  especially ;  and  the  pike  being 
either  sick  or  hurt,  is  cured  by  the  touch 
of  the  tench.  And  it  is  observed  that 
the  tyrant  pike  will  not  be  a  wolf  to  bis 
physician,  but  forbear  to  devour  him, 
though  he  be  never  so  hungry."  He 
adds :  "  This  fish  that  carries  a  natural 
balsam  in  him  to  cure  both  himself  and 
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others,  loves  yet  to  feed  in  very  foul 
water,  and  among  weeds."  Walton  also 
quotes  from  Rondeletius  a  great  cure 
done  at  Rome,  "  by  applying  a  tench  to 
the  feet  of  a  very  sick  man."  The  phy- 
sicians,  however,  held  tench  to  be  un- 
wholesome food;  and  Dr.  Caius  calls 
them  "  good  plasters  but  bad  nourish- 
ment, for  being  laid  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  they  often  draw  away  the  ague." 

Tencli  was  also  formerly  recommended 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  jaundice ;  and, 
it  is  probable  that  the  golden  color  of 
the  fish,  when  in  high  season,  induced 
the  ignorant  to  suppose  that  it  was  given 
by  Providence,  as  a  signature  to  point 
out  its  medicinal  quality. 

More  nonsense  has  been  uttered  about 
the  herring  than  all  the  fish  in  creation : 
the  absurdities  being  of  almost  every 
kind — scientific,  historical,  commercial, 
and  political.  Thus,  naturalists  declare 
that  the  herring  goes  to  the  Arctic  Seas 
to  spawn,  and  there  remains  for  months 
afterward,  in  order  to  recruit  its  strength. 
Next,  the  curious  stories  of  the  wealth 
which  this  little  fish  has  created,  and  of 
its  vast  importance  to  human  nature, 
are  in  part  fictitious.  We  hear  of  Am- 
sterdam being  built  on  herring-bones, 
and  that  every  fifth  inhabitant  of  Hol- 
land was,  at  one  time,  engaged  in  tho 
herring  fishery.  This,  we  need  scarcely 
say,  is  a  ridiculous  hoax. 

The  Crocodile  is  said  by  Pliny,  and 
other  authors,  to  have  a  defective  sight 
under  water,  which  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, without  the  necessity  of  per- 
sonal experience,  should  have  corrected ; 
for  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  animal  living  chiefly  on  fish 
should,  in  order  to  secure  its  prey,  be 
gifted  with  an  equal  power  of  sight ; 
and  that  of  fish  can  not  be  said  to  be 
defective ;  but  Herodotus,  the  father  of 
these  errors,  affirms  that  it  is  totally 
blind.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his 
General  View  of  Egypt,  says :  "  The  croco- 
dile covers  its  eye  at  pleasure  with  the 
nictitating  membrane.  It  has  no  tongue, 
and  moves  the  upper  jaw.  It  does  not 
run  very  quick,  but  can  turn  round  in 
an  instant."  On  either  side  of  the  un- 
derpaid of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  croco- 


dile is  a  small  opening,  from  which  the 
creature  can  force  at  will,  a  liquid  pos- 
sessing the  smell  of  musk.  This  property 
was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell, 
in  the  Philosophical  Trantaction* ;  and 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  reptile  em- 
ploys it  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
fish  into  the  places  which  it  haunts. 

The  crocodile's  eggs  are  hard,  and  as 
large  as  those  of  the  goose,  but  of  dif- 
ferent shape,  oblong  rather  than  oval 
The  animal  was  held  sacred  by  I  tie 
Egyptians,  and  even  elevated  by  them 
to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  symbols  of  Typhon. 
While  it  was  worshiped  in  one  part  of 
Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Suchus  or 
Souchis,  it  was  eaten  at  Elephantine. 
M.  Champollion,  the  younger,  states  that 
the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  of  Souk  to 
a  deity  which  they  represented  as  a  man 
with  a  crocodile's  head.  Cuvier*  con- 
siders that  only  one  species  of  crocodile 
was  sacred,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
deified  bull.  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  is  of 
a  different  opinion:  he  observes  also 
that  the  crocodile  still  bears  in  Egypt 
the  name  of  Ternta,  which  M.  Champol- 
lion thought  he  recognized  upon  many 
papyri  as  mshah,  a  word  which  he  re- 
gards as  formed  of  the  preposition  m, 
in,  and  the  substantive  saht  egg.  The 
Egyptians  ornamented  their  tame  croco- 
diles by  hanging  rings  of  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  from  their  ears,  which  they 
pierced  for  the  purpose;  they  also 
adorned  their  fore-feet  with  bracelets, 
and  presented  them  in  this  finery  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people.  They  like- 
wise fed  them  well :  cake,  roast  meat, 
and  mulled  wine  were  occasionally 
crammed  and  poured  down  their  throats. 
From  Pliny  we  learn  that  the  Romans 
first  saw  them  in  the  JSdileship  of 
Scaurus,  who  showed  five.  Augustus 
introduced  thirty-six  of  them  into  an 
amphitheater  at  one  time,  when  they 
were  all  killed  by  gladiators.  It  is  said 
that  the  crocodile  is  no  longer  seen  in 
the  Delta,  but  that  it  is  found,  some- 
times in  great  numbers,  in  the  Thebaid 
and  the  Upper  Nile.  Bayard  Taylor's 
u  Upper  Nile "  is  alive  with  the  mon- 
sters. John  TimU. 
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GREENBLOW  IN  GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD  ABE  EMULATED. 

DOWN  Broadway  Darius   wandered 
with  a  heavy  heart      The  scenes 
that  had  so  charmed  his  eyes  a  little 
while  ago,  no  longer  produced  upon  him 
the  same  pleasurable  impression.      He 
had   been   wounded    in  the    region  of 
his  deepest  feelings :   his  pocket/     The 
incessant  rumble  and  din  of  the  great 
thoroughfare  now  struck  on  his  ear  like 
the  roar  of   a  great,  greedy  monster, 
whose  victim  be  was  destined  to  be. — 
Had   he   indeed    over-rated     his    own 
shrewdness? — had    he    committed   the 
fetal   blunder  of   estimating    his  own 
ability  to  detect  attempted  swindles  too 
highly  ? — was  it  all  a  mistake,  this  con- 
fidence of  his  in  the  extraordinary  nat- 
ural sharpness  of  Darius  Greenblow  ? — 
and  was  he,  after  all,  but  a  green,  raw, 
unsophisticated  country-boy  to  whom  the 
keen  wits  of   the  city  sharpers  were  as 
the  blade  of  Damascus  to  the  hoe  of 
the  rustic  potato  field  ?     Alas,  he  feared 
it  was  true !     He  feared  that  he  had  let 
his  anchor  go  when  he  left  Butterfleld's 
Corners  and  Emma  Jane,  and  launched 
out  into  this  terrible  maelstrom  in  the 
vain  hope  that  he  could  swim  against  its 
fierce     current.     Homeless,     friendless, 
wandering  alone,  in  this  great,  soulless 
city,  what  was  to  become  of  him ! 

"  And  an  orphan,  too !"  he  murmur- 
ed, as  these  gloomy  reflections  meander- 
ed through  his  capacious  intellect — not 
with  the  wealth  of  metaphor  contained 
in  the  above  paragraph,  certainly,  but  to 
the  same  effect 

It  was  true  that  Darius  had  no  father, 
no  mother.  He  was  far  away  from  all 
who  loved  him ;  and  there  was  no  one 
in  the  city  who  would  miss  him  if  he 
should  drop  out  of  the  current  of  exist- 
ence into  an  unknown  grave. 

His  feelings,  as  he  thought  these 
things  over,  at  last  became  so  far  too 
much  for  him  that  he  stopped  on  the 
earner  of  a  street  opposite  the  city-hall 
Park  and  pulled  out  his  red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  be  ready  for  the  crisis 


which  he  felt  was  close  at  hand,  and 
would  presently  burst  forth  in  a  tempest 
of  grief.  Even  now,  as  he  looked  up  at 
the  city-hall  clock  across  the  way,  his 
eyes  were  misty  with  the  coming  flood. 
He  spread  out  his  handkerchief  on  his 
broad  palm,  and  contemplated  it  mourn- 
fully. 

However,  it  is  always  darkest  just  be- 
fore dawn.  At  this  identical  point  in 
his  career,  when  Greenblow  felt  that  life 
was  becoming  a  bu^en  to  him,  his  eyes 
were  greeted  by  two  differing  visions, 
each  of  which  Bent  a  thrill  of  hope 
through  his  breast,  and  reminded  him 
of  the  possibilities  yet  dwelling  in  his 
future.  The  first  of  these  visions  was  as 
follows : 

M  BROADWAY  BANK." 
In   unmistakable  capitals,  traced   upon 
the  window  of  a  building  opposite — the 
sign  of  the  very  bank  on   which  his 
check  for  $8000  was  drawn. 

The  second  was  this:  A  beautiful 
face,  looking  out  at  the  window  of  a 
glossy  carriage  that  rolled  past — a  face 
that  beamed  upon  Darius  the  sun-rays 
of  a  most  bewitching  smile. 

u  There  she  is  ag*in  F  he  whispered 
eagerly,  his  heart  leaping  into  his  throat 
"  It's  the  identical  gal  that  I  met  comin' 
out  of  the  hotel  this  mornin'  as  I  was 
a-goin'  in!  She  looked  at  me — and 
that's  a  sign  that  she  remembers  me — 
she  grinned,  too.  Must  be  rich  as  blazes, 
ridin'  round  in  a  kerridge  like  that.  If 
that  gal  hain't  fell  in  love  with  me,  I'm 
a  fool." 

Which  was  quite  true. 

Now,  in  common  with  many  other 
great  intellects  whose  idiosyncrasies  his- 
tory has  preserved  to  us,  Darius  Green- 
blow was  naturally  very  superstitious 
about  trifles.  He  was  always  profound- 
ly impressed  with  the  importance  on  his 
destiny  of  such  events  as  the  sticking 
of  his  fork  in  the  floor  on  falling  acci- 
dentally from  the  table,  (a  thing  possible 
to  the  iron-pronged  forks  of  Butterfleld's 
Corners  and  Bowery-basement  eating- 
houses,)  dreaming  of  snakes,  putting  the 
wrong  arm  into  a  sleeve  of  his  coat  in 
the  morning,  getting  his  stockings  on  in- 
side out,  etc. ;  and  especially  impressive 
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were  coincidences  of  every  kind.  It  im- 
mediately occurred  to  him,  then,  as  he 
stood  with  outspread  pocket-handker- 
chief on  the  corner  of  Park  Place,  that 
here  was  a  double  coincidence,  most 
cheering  and  flattering  in  its  nature. 
That  he  should  meet  that  beautiful  and 
smiling  face  again,  of  all  the  faces  in 
this  vast  wilderness  of  a  town,  was  suf- 
ficiently encouraging ;  but  that  he  should 
meet  it  at  the  identical  moment  when  his 
eyes  first  fell  on  the  sign  of  the  bank 
that  held  his  fortune*  in  its  coffers —  ! 

44  Waftl  1"  he  muttered,  u  if  that  don't 
mean  somethin'  I'm  a  booby  1" 

Which  leaves  the  reader  his  choice  of 
three  beliefs:  First,  that  it  did  mean 
something ;  Second,  that  Darius  was  a 
booby;  Third,  that  he  misstated  the 
case. 

Greenblow  whipped  hid  handkerchief 
into  his  pocket  with  a  briskness  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  melancholy  air  he 
had  worn  the  moment  before,  and  cross- 
ing Park  Place,  strode  up  the  steps  of 
the  bank.  It  was  past  banking  hours, 
however,  and  the  bank  was  shut.  After 
making  careful  inquiries  as  to  the  hour 
at  which  it  would  be  open  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  descended  the  steps  again. 

"  I'm  gittin'  kinder  leg-weary,"  said 
he,  "  and  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  the 
house  now.  It  took  me  over  two  hours 
to  come  down,  and  so  it'll  take  'bout  as 
.ong  to  go  back.  It'll  be  dark,  time  I 
git  there." 

Accordingly  he  started  off  at  a  brisk 
pace  down  Broadway,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  retracing  his  steps. 

44  The  idee,"  he  mused,  as  he  walked 
on,  "  of  me  stoppin'  in  the  road  a-pur- 
pose  to  blubber,  and  seein'  that  gal  ride 
right  by  like  a  guardian  angel  I  I  swan, 
she's  the  p'tiest  gal  I  ever  did  see.  To 
think  of  me  goin'  to  blubber  I  Why, 
what  have  I  got  to  blubber  about  ?  Me 
with  slods  of  money,  and  a-goin'  *lnto 
society  and  like's  not  marryin'  a  gal  't's 
got  as  much  ag'in  as  I  have  !  An'  me 
thinkin'  o'  what  things  cost  I  Dum  it 
all,  I'wish  Td  bought  that  diamond  pin, 
anyhow.  I've  got  to  cut  a  swell,  or 
folks  won't  know  I'm  rich. 

44  Le's  see !     I've  got  a  new  cut  an' 


pants  an'  vest ;  but  I've  got  to  have  a 
new  rig  clean  through.  This  ole  hat 
won't  look  very  nice  on  top  'o  them 
clo'es.  Then  thar's  boots,  an*  a  new 
cravat,  an*  a  pair  of  kid  gloves — all 
these  fellers  wears  kid  gloves,  I  see, 
though  'tain't  Sunday.  There's  a  hat- 
store,  now." 

The  hat-store  was  across  the  way,  on 
the  corner  of  Fulton  street.  After  sev- 
eral false  starts  and  dodges,  arousing  a 
deal  of,  profanity  on  the  part  of  omni- 
bus-drivers, Darius  finally  got  across  the 
street  with  the  help  of  a  policeman.  He 
entered  the  hat-store  and  bought  a  tall 
hat  of  the  most  shining  luster,  had  it 
put  in  a  hat-box,  and  left  the  store  with 
his  prize — emerging  into  Fulton  street, 
and  starting  down  that  crowded  thor- 
oughfare, still  supposing  himself  going 
up  Broadway.  At  a  gentlemen's  fur- 
nishing store,  he  stopped  and  bought  a 
pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  and  a  flaring 
satin  cravat,  gorgeous  in  red,  blue,  and 
gold. 

A  dim  idea  that  he  was  going  the 
wrong  way,  soon  grew  into  a  conviction, 
as  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and 
peered  through  the  gate-bars  into  the 
ferry-house. 

44  Why,  dum  it  all  I"  said  he,  "  here's 
the  river  I  I  do  b'leve  I'm  lost  1  Say, 
mister,"  accosting  a  gentleman  who 
was  passing,  44  is  this  Broadway  ?" 

44  Oh,  no ;  this  is  Fulton  street." 

44  Where's  Broadway  ?" 

44  You  go  directly  up  this  street  and 
it  will  bring  you  into  Broadway."  Then, 
perceiving  the  distressed  and  befogged 
look  on  Greenblow's  face,  he  added: 
44  Here,  get  into  this  stage,  and  it  will 
take  you  into  Broadway." 

Much  gratified  at  finding  himself  so 
readily  rescued  from  his  dilemma,  Da- 
rius entered  the  stage,  and  was  speedily 
back  in  Broadway.  He  did  not  know, 
of  course,  (how  should  he? — nobody 
had  told  him),  that  by  keeping  his  seat 
he  would  have  been  taken  directly  to 
the  door  of  his  hotel ;  and,  determined 
to  make  no  more  blunders,  he  got  out 
at  the  corner  of  Fulton  street,  and  the 
stage  rolled  on  its  way. 

44  I'll    ask    questions    fifty   times   a 
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minute,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  afore 
I'll  git  wrong  ag'in.  Say,  mister !  Is 
this  Broadway  ?" 

14  Yes,  sir,  this  is  Broadway,"  and  the 
gentleman  hurried  on. 

"  Say,  mister  P  to  another.  "  Which 
way  is  down?" 

"  That  way,  sir,"  pointing  courteously. 
44  Say,  mister  !"  to   a   third.    m  "  Can 
you  tell  me  whether  the  Fifth  Avenue 
hotel  is  down  Broadway,  or  up  Broad- 
way?" 

"  Up  !"  said  the  accosted,  gruffly,  and 
passed  on. 

"  WaRl,  now  Tm  all  right,"  said  Da- 
rius, and  started  off  in  full  confidence 
up  the  street,  and  around  the  obtuse 
angle  of  the  next  corner  into  Park  Row, 
along  which  he  breasted  manfully,  into 
Chatham  street. 

u  I  know  I'm  right  now,"  he  chuckled, 
glancing  over  at  the  city-hall,  "  for 
there's  that  big  church  with  a  clock  in 
the  steeple,  an*  I  saw  that  when  I  was 
here  afore." 

Along  Chatham  street  he  trudged, 
looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left, 
struck  into  East  Broadway,  and  still 
pushed  onward,  hat-box  in  hand. 

East  Broadway  is  extremely  unlike 
its  namesake,  the  Broadway.     There  are 
no  mercantile  palaces  in  East  Broadway. 
The  somber  rows, of  plain  private  resi- 
dences  and   bier-7i&u*er  that   lined  the 
street  began  to  reftwaken  Darius's  ap- 
prehensions.    Could  it  be  that  he  was 
astray  again  ?     Dreadful  thought !    No, 
it  covld  not  be !     Had   he  not  followed 
the  direct  course  of   the   street?      He 
certainly  had  ;  he  knew  he   had ;    he 
would  have  been  willing  to  swear  by 
the  heathen  deity  Gosh  that  he  had. 
He  trudged  persistently  on. 
The  gloomy   street   began    to   look 
gloomier  with  the  creeping  down  of  the 
shades  of   night     The   dark    rows  of 
buildings  seemed  to  gibe  him  like  huge, 
opaque  phantoms,  and  the  echoing  fall 
of  his  boot-heels  on  the  sidewalk,  seemed 
to  repeat,  over  and  over,  '•  Lost  again — 
lost  again — lost  again  /" 

u  Say,  mister !"     He  could  bear  it  no 
longer.    «  This  is  Broadway,  ain't  it?" 
u  Ya,"  said  the  individual  addressed, 


a  stolid  Teuton,  smoking  a  very  long 
pipe  ;  "ya,  dis  East  Broadway." 

"  Sure  ?"  quoth  Darius,  cheering  up. 

"  Ya,  ya  I  Das  ist  mein  haus,  da," 
pointing  with  his  pipe  across  the  way. 
"  I  leef  in  dis  shtreet  sex  year,  all  de 
while.     I  knows !" 

So  it  was  all  right,  after  all ;  and  the 
tramp  was  resumed,  at  a  brisker  pace. 

But  there  really  was  no  fighting 
against  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  If 
this  were  Broadway,  it  certainly  was 
not  the  Broadway  down  which  he  had 
walked  in  the  early  afternoon.  Lights 
were  now  beginning  to  glow  in  the  win- 
dows on  either  hand ;  but  they  revealed 
no  dazzling  displays  of  jewelry,  no 
bright-hung  fancy-stores.  Instead,  there 
were  dismal  curtains,  on  which  he  read, 
M  Wein  und  Lager-Beir  Salon,"  and 
"  Gasthaus  zum  SchlummerkOrnlein  ;" 
there  were  corner  groceries,  with  open 
doors  and  displays  of  cabbages  and 
hams.  Either  some  wild  phantasma- 
goria was  running  its  mad  race  up  and 
down  the  long  avenues  of  his  brain,  or 
the  glittering  monster  of  the  afternoon 
had  shed  his  bright  scales  under  the  in- 
fluence of  gaslight  He  must  inquire 
again. 

"  Say,  you !"  this  time  it  was  a  buxom 
German  girl,  who  emerged  from  a  sa- 
loon with  a  pitcherful  of  beer  for  the 
family  tea.     "  What  street's  this  ?" 

44  Nicht  versteh ,"  said  the  maiden, 
and  tripped  on. 

44  There  1  I  knew  I  was  goin'  wrong ! 
Oh,  gracious,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Darn 
that  big  Dutchman,  I  knew  he  lied! 
How'n  blazes  did  I  ever  git  here? 
Nisferstay  street  I  Waal,  I'm  lost 
ag'in !" 

The  hopelessness  that  dwelt  in  the 
tone  with  which  this  declaration  was 
uttered,  was  awful.  Darius  stood  still 
on  the  corner  of  Montgomery  street, 
dumb  with  grief  and  amaze,  idly  observ- 
ing a  lamplighter,  who  placed  his  lad- 
der and  mounted  against  the  post. 

44  Say,  mister  I"  to  the  lamplighter. 
44  Is  this  Nisferstay  street  ?"  # 

44  Wot  r 

Darius  varied  the  style  of  his  inter- 
rogative : 
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"  What  street's  this  ?" 

"  Can't  yer  read  ?"  said  the  lamp- 
lighter, flashing  the  light  into  his  lamp. 

"  Coarse  I  can." 

"Very  well,  then — there  you  are. 
Wot's  them  spell  ?"  and  the  lamplighter 
traced  his  finger  along  the  black-letter 
legend  of  the  lamp. 

Darius  jumped  for  joy.     He  read  : 
"  b.  Bboadway." 

"By  gosh!"  he  declared,  "I'm  in 
Broadway  after  all." 

On  he  went,  turned  the  obtuse  angle 
of  the  street  into  Qrand,  and  trudged  on 
toward  the  river. 

Five  minutes  more,  and  he  was  star- 
ing through  the  gate-bars  into  the 
Graftd  street  ferry-house  with  eyes  like 
moons. 

"  Here  I  be  1"  he  cried,  half  choked 
with  emotion ;  "  back  to  the  same  spot 
where  I  was  afore  !" 

His  head  nearly  whirled  on  its  axis, 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  conceive  by 
what  possible  means  he  had  got  back 
to  that  spot — the  Fulton  ferry,  as  he  sup- 
posed— wiien  he  had  been  going  away 
from  it  for  some  two  hours  past 

"  Say,  mister  !" 

"  Well,  what  is  it  r 

"  Look  here !  Tin  lost  ag'in.  I  never 
did  see  the  like  1  Swan  1  I'm  as  hungry 
as  a  bear  In 

"  Lost  ?" 

"Darned  if  I  ain't!  Now,  look 
'ere  !"  Darius  was  resolved  there  should 
be  no  more  going  astray.  "  I'll  tell  you 
jest  what  I  want — I  want  to  go  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  as  straight  as  I  can." 

"  Well,  you  are  astray  !  It  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  Fifth  Av- 
enue hotel." 

"  Swan !     Is  it !" 

"  The  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
walk  right  up  East  street  here — keep 
the  river  on  your  right,  all  the  way  up, 
till  you  come  to  the  Greenpoint  ferry — 
about  half  a  mile.  There  you'll  And  a 
green  street-car.  Get  into  it,  and  -tell 
the  conductor  where  you  want  to  go. 
You'll  gome  out  all  right." 

It  was  no  habit  of  Greenblow's  to 
say  "  thank  you  "  to  anybody,  and  he 
did  not  violate  his  custom  noV,  but  hur- 


ried away  as  fust  as  he  could  go.  If  it 
had  been  possible  for  any  person  to  go 
wrong,  after  these  simple  directions,  tout 
person  would  have  been  Darius  Green- 
blow  ;  but  the  matter  was  too  simple 
for  even  him  to  blunder  over.  He  found 
the  car,  got  in,  paid  his  fare,  told  the 
conductor  where  he  wanted  to  go,  and 
immediately  fell  into  a  doze,  from  which 
he  was  aroused  when  the  car  reached 
the  Fifth  Avenue. 

Profound  was  the  grateful  sigh  he 
heaved  as  he  stood  in  the  street,  and 
beholding  the  gleaming  lights  of  his 
hotel,  felt  that  he  was  safely  "  ont  of 
the  woods." 

He  went  straight  to  his  room,  yawning 
desperately  as  he  climbed  the  stairs, 
found  the  key  in  the  door  where  he  had 
left  it  in  the  morning,  entered,  slumped 
down  upon  his  bed,  and  in  five  miuutee 
was  snoring  with  profound  emphasis. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MB.    GEORGE   ST.    GEORGE    BLEAKE  EATS 
HIS   SUPPER. 

When  Darius  awoke,  deep  darkness 
surrounded  him.  He  sat  up  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  conscious 
only  of  one  fact  of  his  present  state — to 
wit,  that  he  was  very  hungry.  His  nap 
had  had  the  effect,  not  uncommon  with 
stay-at-home  youths  who  awaken  in  a 
strange  place,  of  rendering  him  oblivious 
to  his  whereabouts.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  in  the 
little  back-room  over  Brown  &  White's 
store  at  Butterfield's  Corners,  where  be 
had  passed  so  many  nights  of  his  life. 
He  began  to  grope  about  for  a  candle. 
With  the  confidence  born  of  a  long 
familiarity  with  his  little  back-room  he 
thrust  out  his  hand  toward  the  point 
where  he  always  kept  his  candlestick, 
on  a  box  near  the  bed-head  ;  but  his  fin- 
gers came  smartly  in  contact  wiih  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  he  drew  Uiem  back 
with  a  howl  of  rage. 

M  Gosh  darn  it !"  he  bellowed,  "  who 
put  that  chair  in  here  ?  Where's  that 
candle  ?     I'm  as  hungry  aa  a  bear,  an' 
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I'm  goin*  down  int'  the  store  to  git  some 
crackers  an'  cheese.  What  makes  me  so 
everlastin'  hungry  ?  I  feel  lame  all  over. 
Where's  that  candle  ?  .  .  .  .  Hullo  P' 

He  had  come  to  the  window  and 
looked  down  upon  the  city's  twinkling 
lights.  For  an  instant  he  was  in  a  pro- 
found state  of  maze,  but  then  he  re- 
membered ;  he  was  in  New  York.  De- 
lightful thought ! 

His  thrill  of  gratification  at  remember- 
ing where  he  was,  was  instantly  counter- 
charmed  by  the  reflection  that  he  would 
have  to  go  hungry,  for  of  course  there 
would  be  nothing  to  eat,  here,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  If  only  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  he  would  have  been  glad 
to  exchange  New  York  for  Butterfiekrs 
Corners,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  hotel  for 
the  cracker  and  cheese  boxes  of  Brown 
<fc  White's.  In  truth  he  was  ravenously 
hungry.  However,  he  would  not  give  up 
without  first  seeing  how  late  it  was ;  per- 
haps it  was  still  early  in  the  evening. 

u  Why  it  must  be,"  said  be ;  "  the  streets 
are  all  lit  up,  and  there  goes  a  car  now, 
and  there's  stages  and  carriages  out. 
They  wouldn't  be  out  if  it  was  past  bed- 
time, I  guess." 

44  Misfortunes  come  not  single  spies," 
auth  the  poet,  "  but  in  battalions,"  and 
now  Darius  couldn't  find  any  candle.  In 
vain  he  groped  about,  upon  the  wash- 
stand,  the  table,  the  window-seat,  the 
chairs,  even  under  the  bed — positively 
there  was  no  candle  in  the  room. 

u  Here's  a  hull  box  o'  matches,"  said 
Darius,  contemptuously ;  "  what'n  thun- 
der is  matches  good  for  'thout  'ny  candle  ? 
Big  hotel  this  is !  Dreadful  fine  furnltur' 
an'  things — lots  of  victuals  with  French 
names  onto  'em — and  no  candles  in  the 
bed-rooms !" 

With  which  galling  satire,  Darius  (ig- 
norant of  gas  and  its  uses,)  unlocked  his 
door  in  the  dark,  and  crept  down  stairs, 
a  frouzy-looking  object. 

Alas !  it  was  eleven  o'clock.  Darius 
pressed  his  hands  on  the  part  of  him 
that  felt  the  hollo  west,  (not  his  head,  his 
stomach,)  and  looked  at  the  clerk  in  the 
office  beseechingly. 

No  wonder  the  clerk  smiled.  Our 
hero  was  a  ludicrous  object  at  the  moment. 


But  the  smile  came  like  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine to  Darius.  He  saw  hope  in  it — 
such  a  good-natured  smile !  He  address*, 
ed  the  clerk  at  once : 

44  Say,  lan'lord,  I  know  it's  awful  late, 
but  can't  I  git  a  bite  of  somethin'  or 
other?  rme'ena'most starved;  I  didn't 
eat  nothin'  sence  dinner.  If  I  could  git 
into  the  kitchen  a  minute  I'd  root  around 
an'  find  some  crackers  or  somethin1." 

u  Are  you  stopping  here  ?"  asked  the 
clerk  incredulously — who  was  not  the 
clerk  of  the  morning,  and  was  in  grave 
doubts  about  this  uncouth  guest. 

"  Course  I  be,"  said  Darius. 

**  Have  you  got  your  key  ?" 

"  What  key  ?" 

"  The  key  of  your  room." 

"  I  left  it  in  my  door,  I  guess,"  said 
Darius,  feeling  in  his  pockets. 

44  What  was  the  number  ?" 

Darius  gave  it  The  clerk  referred  to 
the  register. 

u  Are  you  Mr.  Greenblow  V* 

44 1  guess  I  am,"  said  Darius. 

44  It's  not  too  late  for  supper,  Mr. 
Greenblow,"  said  the  clerk,  good-natured- 
ly, and  raising  his  finger  to  one  of  the 
hall-servants.  u  Show  this  gentleman 
into  the  supper-room." 

Imagine  the  wondering  delight  with 
which  Darius  heard  the  welcome  news. 
What  were  crackers  and  cheese  to  this  I 

44  Ah,  New  York's  the  place,  an'  no 
mistakeP'  murmured  Darius,  blissfully, 
as  he  demolished  the  juicy  steak  before 
him. 

While  Greenblow  was  eating  his  sup- 
per, Mr.  George  St  George  Bleake  saun- 
tered in.  This  was  the  stunning  young 
gentleman  who  had  so  attracted  Green- 
blow's  envious  observation  at  dinner — the 
young  gentleman  of  the  diamond  pin 
and  seal  ring,  who  sat  opposite. 

Mr.  George  St  George  Bleake  was  a 
patrician  youth.  His  parents  resided  in 
Fifth  avenue,  in  what  Mr.  Potiphar  Curtis 
terms  a  palace  thirty  feet  front.  His  fa- 
ther was  immensely  wealthy,  his  mother 
a  leader  of  the  ton,  his  sister  a  belle  in 
society.  Why,  then,  was  Mr.  George  St 
George  Bleake  a  boarder  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  hotel  1   ■ 

Alas !  if  the  truth  must  be  told — and 
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Thackeray  says  it  must,  whether  one 
mounts  a  shovel-hat  or  a  cap-and- bells — 
the  reason  was  this :  Mr.  Bleake,  senior, 
was  a  very  plain  liver.  He  had  risen 
from  a  humble  position  in  life,  and  had 
resolutely  retained  his  relish  for  a  simple 
diet.  Mrs.  Bleake  might  give  her  grand 
parties  occasionally,  when  fie  supper 
was  provided  by  that  celebrated  caterer, 
Mons.  Truffes,  regardless  of,expense ;  but 
over  the  ordinary  table  in  his  house  Mr. 
Bleake,  senior,  maintained  the  .rule  of  a 
tyrant,  and  compelled  his  unfortunate 
family  to  live  as  he  lived.  He  preferred 
pork  and  beans  to  almost  any  other 
known  dish ;  corned  beef  and  cabbage 
was  also  in  high  esteem  with  him  ;  hash 
was  a  favorite ;  apple  pie  was  the  prince 
of  dessert  dishes.  Turkey  with  cran- 
berry sauce  on  Thanksgiving  day,  and 
oyster  soup  at  Christmas,  were  the 
only  luxuries  that  Mr.  Bleake,  senior, 
would  allow  on  his  table. 

All  this  was  agony  to  Mr.  Bleake, 
junior. 

To  say  that  George  St.  George  Bleaite 
was  a  hog,  would  be  unjust — to  the 
hog;  for  a  hog  will  eat  what  is  set  be- 
fore it,  and  young  Bleake  would  not. 
He  was  an  astonishing  glutton,  but  it  was 
the  gluttony  of  good  living.  Apicius 
was  his  god.  He  lived  to  eat,  instead  of 
eating  to  live.  To  eat  was  bliss,  con- 
tent, ecstasy — what  you  will.  He  went 
to  parties  to  eat ;  he  boarded  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  to  eat. 

His  young  men  acquaintances  had  be- 
stowed on  him  the  playful  sobriquet  of 
Gorge  St  Gorge. 

Young  Bleake  sat  down  at  the  table, 
nearly  opposite  our  hero,  whose  face 
flushed  as  he  saw  himself  confronted 
again  by  that  superbly  dressed  youth, 
whom  he  had  secretly  and  desperately 
resolved  to  outrival. 

They  were  a  very  pretty  pair,  as  they 
sat  there  stuffing  themselves.  I  hardly 
know  which  most  to  admire,  the  country- 
bred  ass  or  the  city-bred  ass — young  New 
York  or  young  ButterlieUrs  Corners.  If 
Darius  was  green,  St.  George  was  pre- 
maturely ripe — with  a  diseased,  unwhole- 
some ripeness  that  is  close  upon  rotten- 
ness—  a  sort  of  a  worm-eaten  state. 


Plainly  speaking,  he  was  a  sensual,  stu- 
pid, inherently  vulgar  fellow,  smirking 
and  self-conceited  as  only  young  New 
York  knows  how  to  be — with  no  manly 
character  whatever — a  dawdling,  dancing, 
eating,  drinking,  smoking,  chewing  young 
fop — spending  the  bulk  of  his  days  in 
the  filthy,  sensuous  stupor  begotten  of 
dissipation,  and  exhibiting  the  degree  in 
which  a  human  being  can  be  a  bodDy 
and  mental  imbecile,  of  his  own  making. 

A  nice  acquaintance  to  introduce  to 
the  readers  of  a  respectable  publication, 
you  say.  Poh! — you  meet  him  every 
day,  in  the  city,  only  you  don't  recognize 
him.  You  take  him  by  his  outside, 
while  I  am  trying  to  show  what  is  under 
his  crust,  that's  all. 

In  truth  the  outside  of  this  seputeher 
was  as  scrupulously  whited  as  any  that 
you  ever  beheld.  His  attire  was  of  rich 
material,  and  of  faultless  fit.  His  hair 
curled  to  perfection ;  his  mustache  was 
glossy  and  graceful ;  his  hands  were  as 
soft  and  white  as  a  lady's.  I  have  seen 
half  a  dozen  young  ladies,  at  a  party, 
struggling  among  themselves,  decorous- 
ly, but  none  the  less  eagerly,  for  pre- 
cedence of  attention  at  the  hands  of  this 
charming  young  man — the  victorious 
flushed  with  triumph,  the  vanquished 
striving  in  vain  to  conceal  their  chagrin 
and  distress  at  defeat 

Darius  was  half  through  his  meal 
when  his  preordained  rival  entered  ;  and, 
as  St.  Gorge  was  slow  to  be  satisfied 
when  eating,  Greenblow  had  leisure  to 
contemplate  him  quite  at  ease,  while 
lingering  over  the  concluding  portion  of 
his  own  repast. 

44 1  wonder,  nowT,"  thought  Darius,  as 
he  slowly  stirred  his  tea,  "  if  I  couldn't 
git  in  with  this  feller.  Pll  bet  a  sixpence 
he's  goin'  to  that  party  to-morrow  night 
at  Mrs,  Finefeatber's.  If  I  could  only 
git  in  with  him,  he  might  git  me  an  in- 
vite to  the  party." 

His  resolution  was  at  once  taken,  to 
make  immediate  advances  toward  ac- 
quaintanceship. His  heart  began  thump- 
ing away  at  a  prodigious  rate,  as  he 
found  himself  on  the  point  of  taking  a 
step  that  might  prove  so  momentous  in 
its  consequences  to  himself     He  opened 
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his  mouth  two  or  three  times  to  speak, 
but  thought  better  of  it,  and  gulped 
down  a  mouthful  of  tea  instead.  He 
turned  over  in  his  mind  several  neat 
phrases,  which  he  thought  might  serve 
as  introductory  remarks;  and  finally  the 
following  brilliant  observation  came  from 
his  lips: 

•*  Pleasant  evenin',  mister." 
Mr.  Bleake  paid  no  attention  what- 
ever to  this  remark — which  he  heard 
well  enough — but  went  on  eating  his 
supper  with  contemptuous  indifference  to 
his  interlocutor. 

Darius   was  surprised ;   he   did   not 
know  exactly  what  to  make  of  it. 

44  Guess  likely  he's  a  leetle  deff,"  he 
thought ;  44  I'll  try  him  again." 

Having  made  the  plunge,  the  second 
attempt  was  less  difficult — and,  besides, 
like  any  other  booby,  Greenblow  began 
to  feel  a  certain  sense  of  superiority  to 
Bleake,  in  view  of  his  supposed  hardness 
of  hearing.  So-he  repeated  his  observa- 
tion— thi9  time  in  a  stentorian  tone : 
41  Pleasant  evenin'  out  !" 
St  Gorge  paused  in  his  meal ;  laid 
down  his  fork  deliberately;  raised  his 
head  slowly  ;  looked  across  the  table,  at 
Darius,  through  him,  and  over  his  shoul- 
der at  a  waiter,  to  whom  he  beckoned. 
The  waiter  came  promptly.  Darius  list- 
ened with  a  last-beating  heart  to  hear 
what  his  neighbor  was  going  to  say. 

44  Bring  me,"  said  St.  Gorge,  languid- 
ly, u  some  celery." 

Then  he  went  on  with  his  supper. 
Greenblow  drew  a  long  breath.  ITe 
was  not  exactly  indignant  at  this  exhibi- 
tion of  JtauUur,  for  he  was  profoundly 
impressed  by  it ;  but  he  immediately  de- 
termined to  take  a  step  that  would  show 
this  city  swell  that  his  neighbor  was  not 
so  green,  perhaps,  as  he  looked. '  Accord- 
ingly he  raised  his  tea-spoon  and  beck- 
oned with  it  to  a  servant. 

M  Waiter  P  said  he,  imitating  the  tone 
of  Mr.  Bleake ; l4  bring  me — some  salary." 
Darius  had  never  tasted  celery,  and 
now,  mingled  with  his  purpose  of  "  git- 
ting  in  "  with  St.  Gorge  was  a  curiosity 
to  know  what  celery  was  like.  Thus 
we  great  intellects  often  big  with  a 
double  purpose  in  their  apparently  sim- 


plest operations.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
men  like  Dr.  Franklin  to  teach  that  we 
should  always  do  "  one  thing  at  a  time ;" 
but  men  of  heavier  mental  caliber  (in 
their  own  opinion)  than  "  Poor  Rich- 
ard "  ever  was,  do  not  disdain  to  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone  when  they  can. 
Which  of  these  unsophisticated  waiters, 
I  ask,  could  have  supposed  that  there 
lay,  beneath  the  patent  act  of  calling  for 
celery,  two  deep  purposes,  to  neither  of 
which  they  had  the  slightest  clue  1 

The  celery  was  brought.  Darius  bit 
it.  An  expression  of  deep  disgust  broke 
over  his  countenance. 

44  SmeUidge,  by  thunder !"  he  muttered. 

That  any  one  should  eat 44  smellidge," 
was  to  Darius  a  source  of  profound 
astonishment  He  turned  the  crisp  stem 
over  and  over  in  his  hand,  eying  it 
askance.  However,  it  was  his  weapon, 
at  present — his  line-and-hook — his  feeler 
— what  you  will,  pour  yparvenir.  By  it 
he  trusted  to  yet  arouse  St.  Gorge's  at- 
tention. Before  calling  for  it,  he  had 
taken  notice  of  the  position  of  a  small 
salt-cellar  near  his  neighbor's  plate,  and 
he  now  said,  mustering  at  once  all  his 
politeness  and  all  his  firmness, 

44  Mister,  will  you  please  to  pass  the 
salt  ?" 

St.  Gorge  looked  up,  with  eyes  flash- 
ing anger. 

44  I'm  not  a  waiter,  fellow  I"  he  ejacu- 
lated, with  a  withering  curl  of  his  mus- 
tached  upper-lip. 

O/ie  jam  satis  !  This  was  enough — 
nay,  it  was  too  much — for  Greenblow. 
He  arose  from  the  table  precipitately, 
and  went  straight  to  his  room  and  to 
bed,  where  for  two  long,  weary  hours 
he  lay  awake,  cudgeling  his  brains  as 
to  what  course  he  should  adopt  to  "  git 
around  "  St.  Gorge,  and  "  git  in  "  with 
him,  notwithstanding  all. 

44  By  Gemini  I"  he  shouted  aloud,  at 
last,  sitting  bolt-upright  in  his  bed,  in  bis 
sudden  elation, 4<  that'll  fetch  him  !  Til 
do  it,  I  swan !" 

Greenblow*  had,  indeed,  resolved  upon 
a  desperate  course  of  action,  involving 
a  bold  and  startling  coup  de  main — in 
fact  a  very  coup  de  thedtre. 

William  Wirt  Bikes. 
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If  ESSRS.  CASSELL,  PETTER,  and  GAL- 
JjJL  PIN,  in  the  London  Alherueum  of  Dec. 
23d,  reply  to  our  exposure  of  the  deception 
practiced  by  them  in  reprinting  our  Dead 
Letter  in  their  IUutdrated  Ibper  as  an  orig- 
inal English  production.  They  admit  the 
14  appropriation,"  and  Justify  it  upon  the 
principle— "  I  steal  your  property  because 
some  of  your  neighbors  steal  my  property." 

Bat,  they  avoid  the  true  issue.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  international  copyright  law  they 
had  a  legal  right  to  reprint  the  romance, 
either  in  serial  or  book  form.  This  right 
they  so  construed  as  to  introduce  modifica- 
tions, which,  they  say,  "  were  few  in  number 
and  slight  in  character."  But,  they  were 
copious  enough  to  make  the  work  read  as  if 
written  by  a  British  author  expressly  for 
their  columns!  Upon  what  principles  of 
commercial  or  social  courtesy  they  can  ex- 
cuse such  imposture  we  are  not  enlightened. 

To  prove  how  great  has  been  the  injustice 
ja  this  case,  we  have,  in  the  same  issue  of 
the  AthcTuvum,  a  communication  signed  "  8. 
R.  T.  Mayer,"  in  which  occurs  this  para- 
graph: 

**  In  the  case  cited  by  Messrs.  Beadle  thero 
must,  I  think,  be  some  mistake,  as  the  well- 
known  high  character  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  and 
their  unceasing  efforts  to  provide  genuine  novel- 
ties for  their  readers,  seem  to  render  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  stoop  to  such  » dlscovrt&y? 
Writers  have  been  known  to  sell  their  works 
twice  over,  themselves  making  such  modifica- 
tion* as  were  supposed  to  adapt  them  to  an 
audience  on  either  side  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  an  instance.'1 

Thus  the  author  has  not  only  been  robbed 
of  all  credit  for  his  labor,  but  is  also  charged 
as  having  twice  sold  his  manuscript '. 

If  good  springs  from  the  wrong  done,  in 
this  case,  we  shall  rejoice  quite  as  much  as 
Messrs.  Cassell,  who  say : 

"  Let  us  hope  that  an  international  copyright 
will  exl»t  before  long,  and  that  Messrs.  Beadle 
&  Co.'s  letter  will  aronse  new  attention  to  the 
subject ;  and  that  so  they  may  have  the  gratifi- 
cation of  regarding  their  comments  as  a  contri- 
bution to  an  object  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  desired  by  publishers  of  respectability 
and  Judgment  in  both  countries.  At  such  a 
consummation  none  would  rejoice  more  heartily 
than  ourselves,  who  lose  infinitely  more  than 
we  gain  by  the  present  state  of  things." 

We  doubtless  should  have  had  an  interna- 
tional copyright  law,  several  years  since,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  influence  and  energetic 


opposition  of  a  certain  publishing-house, 
which  has  truly  fattened  over  the  abseuce  of 
such  a  law.  When  Bulwer  was  English 
Minister  resident  at  Washington,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Bancroft  and  Kennedy,  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  a  law,  exceedingly  jost 
and  practical  in  its  provisions.  This  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  and  passed.  When 
coming  up  In  the  House  it  met  with  unex- 
pected and  most  scandalous  opposition,  and 
failed  to  pass.  Disgusted  with  the  form  of  the 
opposition  made,  Bulwer  dropped  the  mas- 
ter, and  to  this  day  the  publishing-house  re- 
ferred to  enjoys  the  satisfaction  (?)  of  having, 
by  its  influence,  defeated  that  most  wine  and 
popular  measure. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  that  identical 
bill  revived,  and  give  its  old  enemies  a 
second  chance  to  commit  themselves  against 
it    Bring  it  forward ! 

The  lecture  season  is  upon  us,  with  all  Us 
pleasures  and  its  pains. 

That,  to  some  good  souls,  it  is  a  season  of 
pleasure,  we  must  believe,  because  they  say 
they  do  enjoy  it ;  but,  we  sometimes  doubt 
if  there  is  not  a  little  dissembling  in  the  case. 

It  would  be  so  unfashionable  not  to  relish 
the  "  Proud  Miss  Mc Bride,"  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  as  familiar  as  John  Gilpin's  ride; 
and,  too,  it  would  be  a  mark  of  bad  taste 
not  to  laugh  over  De  Cordova's  humor-when- 
you-can-find-lt  recitations ;  still,  are  not  such 
things  mere  farces  as  lectures  ? 

Or,  if  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cadaverous,  tired 
of  preaching  on  short  rations  at  home, 
takes  to  traveling  with  an  old  sermon,  inter- 
larded with  a  few  jokes  and  "hits"  to  ren- 
der it  popular,  and  it  is  tr  cited  like  a 
multiplication  table  for  fifty  dollars  per  night 
—to  call  it  a  lecture  savors  either  of  solf-de- 
ception  or  stupidity. 

Of  all  the  lecturers  now  roaming  over  the 
country,  dealing  their  wit  and  wisdom  to  the 
patient  people  for  greenbacks  and  applause, 
we  can  not  recall  a  half-dozen  who  really  are 
worthy  of  their  vocation — who  earn  the 
money  which  they  receive  for  services  pre- 
sumed to  be  rendered. 

TV  lecture  system,  sa  used  by  "  lecturers  " 
and  as  accepted  by  audiences,  is  an  impos- 
ture— nothing  less.  It  is  exceedingly  expen- 
sive as  a  system,  yielding  the  smallest 
amount  of  profitable  ideas,  or  useful  knowi- 
edge  in  return,  that  could  possibly  result  if 
the  object  was  to  prate  folly  rather  than  to 
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disseminate  sense.  A  right  good  lecture,  on 
some  branch  of  art,  discovery,  natural 
science,  history,  etc.,  is  the  rare  exception, 
as  all  lecture-goers  know ;  and  yet,  if  the 
lecturers  are  worthy  of  their  hire,  ought 
they  give  any  thing  but  a  valuable  return  for 
the  money  they  receive  ? 

Lecture  committees  are  largely  to  blame 
for  making  up  their  list  from  those  with 
44  names  "  rather  than  from  men  with  sense 
whose  names  may  never  have  been  blazoned 
on  show-bills  nor  "  double-leaded "  in  the 
papers. 

Let  the  hiring  committee  offer  Mr.  fiaxe 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  the  value  of  a 
small  volume  of  his  poems,  to  recite  his 
"Proud  Miss  Mc Bride,"  and  the  "Proud 
Miss  McBride"  will  retire  incontinently 
from  the  stage,  to  be  read  with  delight  in 
the  same  volume. 

Let  Mr.  Sophmore  Erudite  be  paid  for  his 
wisdom  in  proportion  to  his  misuse  of  the 
lexicon,  and,  forthwith,  he  will  disappear  to 
rise  no  more  on  the  "sea  of  popularity." 

Then,  cast  around  for  some  worthy,  patient 
student  of  science,  who  has  knowledge  to 
impart— for  some  wise  observer,  whose  age 
and  experience  render  him  a  fit  instructor 
for  others,  and  our  lecture-rooms  will  be- 
come what  they  should  be,  sources  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit  Until  this  is  done,  we  shall 
vote  the  "system"  a  bore  and  something 
more— a  humbug.  

The  following  little  sermon  in  verse  "  goes 
the  rounds  M  every  few  months,  but  always 
anonymously.  We  quote  it,  and  append  the 
author's  name,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  an 
unacknowledged  waif : 

Ben  Ahdem  had  a  golden  coin  one  day, 
Which  he  put  out  at  interest  with  a  Jew ; 

Tear  after  year,  awaiting  him  it  lay, 
rntil  the  doubled  coin  two  piece*  grew, 

And  these  two,  four— so  on,  till  people  said, 

"How  rich  Ben  Ahdem  is!"  and  bowed  the  ser- 
vile head. 

Ban  Selim  had  a  golden  coin  that  day, 

Which  to  a  stranger  asking  alms  he  gave, 
Who  went  rejoicing  on  his  unknown  way. 

Ben  9e!im  died,  too  poor  to  own  a  grave ; 
Bat  when  his  soul  reached  heaven,  angels,  with 

pride. 
Showed  him  the  wealth  to  which  his  coin  had 
multiplied.  Mr*.  M.  V.  Victor. 


A  pastor  of  one  of  our  congregations  in 
tte  "  City  of  Churches  "  lately  had  an  ex- 
perience which  must  have  convinced  him 
ti*t  pastoral  vUita  were  not  always  the  ex- 


clusive office  of  the  clergy.  He  was  beset, 
one  evening,  by  a  large  crowd,  whom  he  boon 
discovered  to  be  members  of  his  own  con- 
gregation. Each  person  bore  in  his  or  her 
hand  some  utensil  or  article  made  of  Hn» 
1 '  glittering  in  silver  sheen ' '  of  the  shop.  In 
the  crowd  pressed,  and  down  each  one  cast, 
not  a  shield,  but  pans,  cups,  basins,  measures, 
molds,  rings,  cans,  funnels,  graters,  boxes, 
baskets,  cages,  horns,  whistles,  trumpets — 
every  thing  conceivable  which  the  tinner's 
art  had  manufactured — until  the  rooms  look- 
ed like  one  vast  tin-fair,  with  the  hilarious 
multitude  for  customers.  Still  they  came 
— more  pans,  more  cups,  more  horns,  until 
the  astonished  minister  seemed  threatened 
with  a  tin  burial,  and  only  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  tin  tombstone.  Tin,  tin,  every* 
where — in  parlors,  in  the  study,  in  the  halls, 
in  the  chambers,  on  the  stairway:  it  was 
truly  a  reign  (rain)  of  metal.  It  was  a  visit- 
ation over  which  the  cook  must  have  wept 
— think  of  the  scouring  to  keep  that  store 
clean ! — but,  for  the  pastor,  it  was  the  peo- 
ple's nuptial  benediction,  for  the  day  was  his 
tenth  marriage  anniversary,  and  therefore  tin 
wedding  day! 

These  odd  matrimonial  observances  are 
called  Wooden,  Tin,  Silver  and  Golden  wed- 
ding*, marking,  respectively,  the  fifth,  tenth, 
twenty-fifth,  and  fiftieth  anniversaries  of 
marriage  days.  Of  the  two  latter  we  have 
heard  much ;  though  not  frequent,  they  still 
are  not  rare  celebrations.  The  two  former, 
however,  are  even  less  frequently  observed. 
Why  should  they  not  be  common  occur- 
rences? Truly,  our  holidays  are  not  so 
numerous  that  we  must  slight  or  ignore  the 
wooden  and  tin  festivities  of  married  life. 
We  hold  up  our  .hand  for  more  of  such  joy- 
ous occasions;  we  vote  every  good  couple 
who  have  trudged  along  lovingly  together 
for  ten  years,  a  tin  anniversary  of  their  nup- 
tials— to  every  couple  who  have  been  hap- 
pily mated  for  five  years  we  decree  a  wooden 
visitation,  that  they  may  know  their  friends 
to  be  many  and  their  conjugal  fidelity  to  be 
approved  of  men  and  women. 

A  correspondent  tells  us  of  a  tin  wed* 
ding  which  came  off  lately  m  Providence, 
where  the  bride  appeared  in  a  dress  festoon- 
ed with  tin  chains,  a  tin  belt,  and  a  tin  vail 
enveloping  her  person.  The  groom  wore  s> 
tin  dress-coat,  tin  shoes,  tin  hat,  tin  watch, 
etc.  A  wooden  wedding  was  celebrated  at 
Utlca,  in  which  the  rooms  were  ornamented 
with  festoons  of  shavings,  pictures  decorated 
with  shavings,  mottoes   Inscribed  on   the 
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Trails  with  shavings,  the  effect  of  which  was 
exquisitely  tasteful  and  unique.  The  pres- 
ents, of  course,  were  wooden,  and  in  such 
variety  and  character— from  a  knot  chopping- 
bowl  to  an  elaborately  carved  paper-cutter; 
from  a  rolling-pin  to  an  exquisitely  finished 
parlor  bracket — as  to  excite  one's  special 
wonder  that  so  many  useful  and  ornamental 
things  can  be  made  from  wood. 
Good  friends,  go  ye  and  do  likewise ! 


In  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Dorgan,  of 
Philadelphia,  this  country  has  lost  a  poet  of 
fine  promise.  Though  his  worth,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  local  jealousies  of  New  York 
journalists,  has  not  been  recognized  as  it  de- 
serves, still  his  name  is  now  one  dear  to 
those  who  love  what  is  true  and  genuine  In 
poetry.  Like  George  Arnold,  he  had  to  pass 
away  from  among  men  ere  his  position  as  a 
poet  was  conceded.  Alas !  that  such  men'of 
promise  were  not  spared  to  our  poetic  litera- 
ture, which  can  illy  part  with  any  who  are 
poets  born,  not  made. 

From  a  correspondent  we  have  the  follow- 
ing charmingly-expressed  tale  in  rhyme : 

ELEANORE. 

Thou  contest  as  In  the  days  of  yore, 
With  loving  smile  and  fond  embrace, 
And,  looking  in  thine  earnest  face, 

I  find  thee  still  xvEleanore. 

The  past  has  been  so  sad  and  lone, 
My  heart  throbbed  heavily  through  tears ; 
I  did  not  dream  the  coming  years 

Would  bring  thee  hitherward,  mine  own. 

And  now,  although  the  trees  are  bare, 
And  th'  far  hills  are  cold  and  brown, 
Though  snowflakes  flutter  slowly  down, 

A  summer  radiance  fills  the  air. 

My  heart  has  burst  its  chains  of  ice ; 

It  throbs  and  swells  with  transport  fine ; 

I  drink  rich  draughts  of  love's  rich  wine, 
And  all  my  being  doth  rejoice  I     E.  A.  3. 


The  London  Atherumtm  is  severe  on  some 
of  our  "popular"  authors.  Speaking  of 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale's  "  Lessons  from  Women's 
Lives,"  it  says :  "  This  book  tells  us  (of  Joan 
of  Arc,  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Po- 
cahontas, etc.,  etc.,)  just  about  as  much  as 
most  girls  of  thirteen  years  have  learnt  from 
manuals  of  biography.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  author  has  altogether  forgotten  to 
point  out  the  '  lessons '  of  the  lives  which 
she  either  misinterprets  or  fails  to  represent 
adequately.  In  fact,  she  has  given  us  a 
worthless  book,  with  a  catch-penny  title." 


All  of  which,  though  roughly  spoken,  doubt- 
less is  not  lacking  in  truth. 

T.  S.  Arthur's  "Home  Heroines"  is  not 
less  severely  dealt  with.  It  adds:  "Mr. 
Arthur  sometimes  writes  smartly,  but  never 
with  any  indication  of  originality.  He  a 
perky,  censorious,  pugnacious,  and  not,  ia 
any  respect,  the  instructor  whom  we  should 
wish  to  introduce  to  our  girls."  How  many 
of  our  readers  can  give  the  meaning  of  the 
word  perky  without  consulting  Webster? 

Mr.  Charles  NordhoflTs  "Seeing  the 
World"  it  pronounces  a  "  capital  story  for 
the  boys." 

Nimmo  of  Edinburgh  republishes  all  these 
volumes,  probably  without  their  authors' 
consent  or  knowledge.  If  so,  it  seems  rather 
more  than  justice  for  the  Athemmun  to  stab 
the  authors  with  its  critical  pen.  Better 
have  punctured  Nimmo's  cars  for  stealing 
poor  books !  

It  need  not  be  assumed  that  we  have  in 
this  country  all  the  u  machine  poets."  Great 
Britain  has  its  full  share,  if  we  arc  to  judge 
by  the  pages  of  one  of  its  favorite  magazines, 
London  Society.  Not  a  number  of  this  "  high- 
circles"  publication  comes  to  us  which  has 
not  one,  two,  or  more  "  poems  "  of  the  true 
machine  type.  In  a  recent  issue,  among 
others  is  one  containing  such  fine  frenzy  as 
this: 

11 1  was  a  woman  and  Fd  a  heart. 

And  I  raved  of  love  and  constancy. 
And  be  saw  the  tears  to  my  eyelids  start. 
For  he  was  the  world  to  me  I" 

This  doubtless  is  very  effective,  bnt  it  is 
only  a  suggestion  to  what  follows : 

"  He  whispered  low  when  the  spring-time  flew. 
Of  the  tangled  paths  in  which  men  stray. 
And  around  me  all  his  arms  he  threw. 
His  eyes  were  on  fire  that  day/1 

"  All  his  arms  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
striking.  Perhaps  It  wasn't  a  man,  after  all, 
but  something  like  the  creature  which  GQ- 
llat,  in  Victor  Hugo's  Toiler*  of  the  Sea,  met 
and  conquered  in  the  sea-cave  I 

If  any  respectable  American  magazine 
should  use  such  trash  it  would  justly  merit 
a  consignment  to  the  scavenger's  cellar. 


From  Ticknor  <fe  Fields  we  have  "A  Sum- 
mer In  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life,"  finely  illus- 
trated— a  sufficiently  pretty  and  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  a  young  girl's  first  experience  away 
from  home,  and  its  discipline  of  her  heart 
and  mind.  It  is  intended  to  assist  school- 
girls in  forming  a  model  of  character  mora 
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reflective  and  less  selfish  than  is  common  at 
their  age.  The  "  Giraffe  Hunters/1  from  the 
same  house.  Is  another  story  for  boys,  from 
the  inexhaustable  wonder-store  of  Captain 
Mayne  Reid.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  and 
will,  doubtless,  prove  as  entertaining  as  its 
predecessors. — "  Esop's  Fables,"  publish- 
ed by  Fowler  A  Wells,  is  a  handsome  re- 
production of  the  immortal  wiseacre,  being 
neatly  bound  and  printed,  and  lavishly  illus- 
trated. All  who  enjoy — and  who  docs  not? 
—the  ever-flowing  well  of  the  ancients*  wis- 
dom in  disguise,  should  examine  this  edition. 
—Miss  Olive  Logan's  "  John  Morris'  Money," 
though  designed  for  Christmas  time,  is 
readable  at  any  season.  It  is  written  with 
peculiar  vivacity  and  vigor,  and  is  a  story 
of  good  purpose  and  good  interest. 


Among  the  numerous  notices  made  of  the 
"Dead  Letter,"  one  by  a  leading  daily  jour- 
nal commits  an  error  of  fact  which  deserves 
correction.    The  journalist  writes : 

"It  is  asserted  that  the  author  obtained  the 
materials  of  his  story  while  in  a  clairvoyant 
itate,  and  so  true  were  his  delineations  to  the 
life,  that  the  friends  of  the  parties  sought  to  snp- 
preea  the  work  in  its  early  stages,  and  farther, 
that  the  criminal,  on  his  death-bed,  recently 
confessed  his  crime,  the  circumstances  of  which 
tally  singularly  enough  with  those  set  down  in 
the  narrative." 

The  author  writes  to  us  to  say  that  he  is 
no  "clairvoyant,"  nor  was  his  work  written 
in  any  other  than  a  normal  condition  of 
mind.  It  is  pure  fiction — nothing  else ;  and 
save  in  the  initial  idea— the  murder  of  young 
Morcland— is  an  Invention  in  every  respect. 
It  is  true  that  certain  parties  discovered 
startling  coincidences  between  the  romance 
and  actual  characters  and  occurrences,  and 
for  that  reason  tried  to  stay  the  publication ; 
but  the  coincidences  were  "  this  and  nothing 
more,"  for  the  author  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  persons  or  incidents  connected 
with  the  real  tragedy.  Aa  for  the  reported 
death  of  the  true  author  of  the  crime  and 
bis  "  confession,"  neither  the  publishers  nor 
the  author  of  the  romance  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  circumstance.  Nor  waa  the 
work  written,  as  assumed,  especially  for  this 
magazine,  but  was,  in  fact,  produced  two 
years  previous  to  the  issue  of  our  first  num- 
ber. 

We  make  this  statement  to  forestall  the 
circulation  of  such  errors  as  those  adverted 
to,  or  others  which  may  be  promulgated  re- 
garding the  much-talked-of  story. 


"  Have  you  been  to  the  Park  ?"  now  means, 
Have  you  been  skating  ?  Every  body — that 
is,  every  young  body  —  nowadays,  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  how  to  comport  him  or  her- 
self with  grace  on  the  ice.  Even  our  coun- 
try friends,  so  slow  to  concede  it  proper  for 
the  u  fair  Bex  "  to  show  their  ankles  on  frozen 
lake  and  pond,  now  arc  enthusiasts  in  the 
sport :  and  not  to  know  how  to  skate  Is  as 
unfashionable  as  not  to  know  the  6tyle  of 
hats,  or  skirts,  or  any  thing  else  of  a  lady's 
"  make-up."  The  number  of  those  who  In- 
dulge in  the  sport,  in  and  around  New  York, 
is  incredibly  great.  Of  these,  at  least  one 
quarter  are  females — the  majority  of  whom 
are  misses  of  fourteen  to  eighteen.  It  is  an 
exhilarating  sight  to  witness  their  gambols. 
Much  skill  and  grace  are  betrayed  by  those 
experienced  In  the  art,  but,  by  novices,  every 
thing  like  grace  is  wanting.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  painful  than  humorous  to  sec  a  lady's 
first  essay  on  "  the  irons."  Then  it  becomes 
the  escort  to  show  all  his  skill  and  gallantry. 
What  a  fine  chance  for  love-making !  for  the 
love-light  and  love-art  are  as  much  at  home 
on  the  ice  as  by  the  fireside.  We  dare  not 
say  how  many  "  matches  "  are  made  on  slip- 
pery rounds,  nor  how  many  are  not  made, 
for  the  skaters'  festival  is  a  capital  place  to 
break  engagements  as  well  as  heads.  Many 
a  jealous  eye  lurks  lowering  beneath  furs 
and  mufflers ;  many  a  lady  takes  umbrage  at 
the  events  of  an  hour  when  "  on  the  wing ;" 
many  a  man  sees  and  hears  what  dashes  his 
dreams  and  prospects  alike,  in  the  merry 
skaters'  round.  So,  withal,  the  skating  sea- 
son is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  recognized 
"  institutions  "  in  the  social  world,  out  of 
whose  freedom  and  gayety  springs  many  a 
history  which  keeps  the  gossip's  tongue  at 
work  for  long  weeks  after. 

This  recent  slaughter,  near  Fort  Phil.  Kear- 
ney, of  seventy  soldiers  and  three  officers, 
has  given  new  cause  of  excitement  against 
the  savages  still  inhabiting  the  "  plains."  It 
is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our  military  and 
civil  system  that,  year  after  year,  these  hu- 
man tigers  should  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  work  of  slaughter.  Money  enough  is 
lavished  upon  the  War-office  and  Indian 
bureau  to  secure  safety  to  settlers,  and  a 
peaceable  passage  to  the  territories.  Thus, 
in  1864,  the  war  expense,  on  account  of  In- 
dians, was  $9,774,785;  in  1865  it  was  #0,756,- 
150.  During  the  same  term,  the  Indian 
bureau  disbursed,  for  annuities,  presents, 
agencies,  etc.,  over  $8,000,000— making  an 
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aggregate,  in  the  two  years,  of  more  than 
$38,000,000— for  what  ?  Look  at  the  record 
of  those  slain  during  that  time— of  the  horses 
stolen,  the  property  destroyed,  and  the  re- 
strictions placed  upon  travel  across  the  con- 
tinent !  Says  a  contemporary,  in  regard  to 
the  causes  at  work  to  thwart  the  wishes  of 
the  Government  and  the  people : 

"  Oar  whole  Indian  system,  at  at  present  con- 
ducted, is  expensive,  corrupt  and  inefficient  to 
the  la*t  degree.  It  is  a  fungus  on  the  body  politic, 
which  ha*  grown  to  be  of  the  hugeut  dimensions. 
From  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  down  to  the 
pettiest  agent  of  tho  meanest  tribe,  the  whole 
thing  is  simply  putrescent  with  fraud  and  down- 
right theft.  The  Governmeut  is  cheated  and  the 
Indians  are  cheated.  If  reform  of  the  most 
sweeping  and  drastic  character  can  not  be  intro- 
duced, the  entire  system  had  better  be  abolished. 
Inwtead  of  promoting  peace  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  it  is  really  at  the  bottom  of 
nearly  nil  the  trouble  there  is." 

General  Sherman,  in  his  report,  insinuates 
as  much ;  and  proposes,  as  the  only  remedy, 
that  the  savages  be  cooped  up  in  reserves, 
there  to  be  under  military  surveillance,  we 
suppose.  Anything  for  a  change.  Certainly, 
the  Congress  now  in  session  can  not  over- 
look the  necessity  for  canvassing  this  Savage 
question.  We  call  for  an  investigation  into 
the  subject,  that  the  iniquities  charged  may 
be  unearthed,  and  the  proper  remedy  applied 
whereby  the  bloody  career  of  the  barbarians 
may  be  so  far  arrested  as  to  compel  them  to 
confine  their  butcheries  among  themselves. 
Ferocious  as  hyenas,  untamable  as  the  winds, 
wily  as  serpents  and  lazy  as  lazzaroni,  the  en- 
tire race  is  doomed  to  early  extinction.  Let 
not  their  "  decline  and  fall  "  be  like  that  of 
Sardanapalus,  in  fire  and  blood,  but  in  the 
shades  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Platte  valleys 
with  Sherman  to  watch  them  I 


Wb  have  to  complain  of  the  frequent  re- 
production, without  due  credit,  of  articles 


from  our  magazine,  by  papers,  of  the  city 
and  country.  As  our  matter  is  original,  k 
prepared  by  the  best  attainable  pens,  is  paid 
for  at  liberal  rates,  and  is,  moreover,  fully 
protected  by  copyright,  this  neglect  to  credit 
our  monthly  is  something  more  than  dis- 
courteous. Mrs.  Oakea  Smith1  s  contribution* 
are  now  "  going  the  rounds "  as  extracts 
from  her  Autobiography — no  intimation 
being  given  that  they  firet  see  the  light  in 
our  pages.  We  must  insist  upon  our  rigid 
to  credit;  where  that  is  neglected  we  shall 
consider  ourselves  justified  in  demanding  at 
explanation.  

Wb  shall  commence,  in  our  next  issue,  t 
new  story  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Mary  Pres- 
cott  It  is  a  romance  of  mucb  grace  m 
narrative,  striking  in  its  delineations  of  char- 
acter, and  pleasing  in  its  story. 

Mrs.  Oakea  Smith  will  continue  her  pa- 
pers on  Persons  and  Events.  This  lady's 
long  experience  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  ad- 
ded to  her  native  abilities  as  a  vigorooi 
thinker  and  poet,  renders  her  contribution! 
particularly  interesting. 

A  romance  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Catharine 
A.  Warfield  Is  in  hand,  and  will  be  commenced 
probably  in  the  May  issue. 

We  have  to  announce,  as  a  pleasing  feature 
of  future  numbers,  a  series  of  elegantly  UIbs- 
trated  papers  on  the  Capitol  at  Washington, 
the  President's  Mansion,  the  Public  Build- 
ings, etc  The  designs  are  numerous  and 
very  beautifully  executed,  giving  to  readers 
a  new  idea  of  the  great  temple  wherein  the 
Congress  of  the  Republic  assembles.  Few 
persons,  who  have  not  visited  and  inspected 
the  Capitol,  have  any  correct  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  building,  or  of  Its 
splendor  as  a  work  of  art.  Our  forthcoming 
issues  will  enlighten  all.  The  first  of  th« 
series  will  be  given  in  tho  March  issue. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  CAPITOL. 

THE  selection  of  the  site  for  the  na- 
tional capital  engrossed  attention 
even  before  the  recognition  of  our  nation- 
al independence.  The  lies  which  bound 
the  several  provinces  together  threatened 
disruption  as  soon  as  peace  was  secured  ; 
hence,  those  wise  men  who  directed  af- 
fairs sought  to  find  ways  and  means 
which  should  be  effective  In  making  tiic 
Stales  a  unity.  Out  of  this  desire 
sprung  the  first  "  Confederation,"  whoso 
needs  of  a  capital  city  were  to  bo  met 
only  by  a  harmony  of  the  conflicting 
ideas  and  wishes  of  people  and  Congress, 
On  the  7lh  of  October,  1783,  Elhrldgc 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  subsequently 
Vice-President,  moved  that  suitable  build- 
ings be  erected  on  the  Potomac,  near 
Georgetown,  or  mi  the  Delaware,  for  tlio 
permanent  accommodation  of  Congress 


and  the  executive :  provided  a.  suitable 
district  can  be  procured  on  one  of  the 
rivers  aforesaid  for  a  Federal  town  ;  and 
that  the  right  of  soil,  and  an  exclusive 
or  such  other  jurisdiction  as  Congress 
may  direct,  shall  be  vested  la  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  was  modified  several 
times,  and  was  at  length  repealed,  26:h 
of  April,  1784.  In  the  Congress  that 
met  October,  1784,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
to  lay  ont  a  district  cot 
three  nor  leas  than  two  miles 
the  Delaware  River,  within 
oflbeFalls,foraPederal  city- 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed, 
and,  among  other  duties,  lliey  wen;  to 
erect,  in  a  splendid  style,  a  Federal 
House,  President's  House,  and  also  resi- 
dences lot  the  Secretaries  of  Foreign  At 
fairs,  War,  Marine  and  Treasury.  Lots 
were  also  to  be  selected  for  the  use  of 
the  different  States  for  their  d (.-legations. 
The  dwellings  for  the  Secretaries  we  con- 
sider to  have  been  a  proposition  well 
worthy  the  consideration  of  our  National 
Legislature  even  now. 

At  the  session  of  Congress  at  New 
York,  January  13, 1785,  a  strenuous  effort 
was  made  to  insert  in  the  act  Putonuto  ta 
lieu  of  Ddnaare,  but  without  success 
In  1787,  May  10,  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
moved  two  resolutions  on  the  subject — 
the  first  providing  for  the  erection  of  rail- 
able  buildings  at  Georgetown,  on  tfaa 
Potomac — which  were  lost. 

The  ordinance  above  alluded  to,  eaub- 
lishing  the  capital  on  the  Delaware,  from 
Causes  now  unknown,  was  not  carried 
into  execution.  The  Constitution  adopt- 
ed in  1787,  by  section  8,  Art.  L,  provide* 
thai  Congress  shall  have  power  to  exer- 
cise exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  district, 
not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  when 
properly  ceded  by  particular  States,  and 
accepted  as  the  seal  of  Government 

In  1789  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  each  offered  to  Congress, 
through  their  delegates,  to  cede  ten  mile* 
square,  which  offers  were  not  accepted. 

During  the  same  session  a  law  woi 
passed  fixing  the  point  on  the  Susque- 
hanna ;  aud  on  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
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to  carry  out  this  resolution,  a  very  warm 
debate  ensued.  Mr.  Scott  said:  "The 
future  tranquillity  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  depends  as  much  on  this  as 
on  any  question  that  ever  has  or  can  come 
before  Congress."  The  bill  passed  the 
House,  but  "  Susquehanna  "  was  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate,  and  Germantown  in- 
serted. This  was  subsequently  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  and  thus  Qermantown 
was  actually  made  the  capital  by  Con- 
gress ;  but,  from  some  trifling  amend- 
ments, the  bill  .eventually  failed.  The 
controversy  was  still  active,  and  on  May 
81, 1790,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
Senate  to  determine  "  the  permanent  seat 
of  Congress  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  On  the  28th  of  June 
the  bill  was  passed,  after  inserting  "  on 
the  river  Potomac,  at  some  place  between 
the  Eastern  Branch  and  Connogocheague, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted  for 
the  permanent  seat  of  Government" 
Some  humorous  things,  as  well  as  many 
very  warm  and  bitter  remarks,  were  ut- 
tered in  the  animated  debate  which  arose 
on  the  bill.  The  South  Carolinians  ob- 
jected to  Philadelphia  because  of  the 
great  number  of  Quakers,  who  were  con- 
stantly dogging  the  Southern  members 
with  their  schemes  of  emancipation.  Mr. 
Smith  urged  Baltimore  for  its  fine  local- 
ity, and  because  its  inhabitants  had  con- 
tributed $40,000.  Mr.  Paige  said  New 
York  was  superior  to  any  place  he  knew, 
for  the  orderly  and  decent  behavior  of 
its  inhabitants.  After  all  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  it 
finally  became  a  law  on  the  16th  of  July, 
1790,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  twenty- 
nine.  The  bill  was  subsequently  slightly 
amended  by  permitting  the  President  to 
extend  the  district  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Eastern  Branch,  but  no  public  buildiugs 
were  to  be  erected  except  on  the  Mary- 
land side  of  the  Potomac. 

As  all  who  were  participants  in  the 
debates,  and  by  whose  votes  the  law  was 
enacted,  have  passed  from  the  scene  of 
their  labors,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the 
reasons,  beyond  the  debates,  which  in- 
fluenced their  final  action  ;  but  we  can 
but  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  another 
writer  on  this  subject  in  the  belief  that 


the  well-known  wishes  of  Washington, 
and  his  silent  but  potent  influence,  had 
very  much  to  do  with  the  final  settlement 
of  the  matter. 

He  was,  as  a  surveyor,  personally  cog- 
nizant of  the  advantages  of  a  physical 
nature  possessed  by  the  place  designated; 
he  had,  years  before,  with  Braddock's 
army,  encamped  on  the  hill  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Observatory,  and  had  then 
predicted  the  rise  of  a  great  city  hem 
He  ever  considered  the  Potomac  as  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  West,  and  early 
urged  a  canal  as  the  means  of  securing 
the  trade  to  this  channel.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  after  he  had  secured,  as  the 
leader  of  her  armies,  the  liberty  of  bis 
countt  y,  and  received  the  highest  honon 
that  country  could  bestow,  that  even  his 
pure  and  unambitious  nature  may  hare 
had  the  wish  to  found  a  city  that  might 
become  the  metropolis  of  a  great,  mighty 
and  powerful  nation  ?  May  not  bis  eye, 
as  he  sailed  up  the  noble  river  by  the 
side  of  which  he  dwelt,  and  on  whose 
banks  his  ashes  since  have  made  a  con- 
secrated spot  for  all  time,  have  rested 
on  the  point  of  land  between  the  Potomac, 
as  its  amplitude  recedes,  and  the  Ana- 
costia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  and  there, 
with  the  vision  of  prophecy,  have  sees 
the  stately  dome  of  the  capitol  arise, 
overlooking,  as  it  does,  miles  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  ? 

As  evincing  how  all  the  attributes  and 
acquirements  of  a  metropolis  were  con- 
sidered, the  subject  of  a  bountiful  supply 
of  water  was  inquired  into,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  El li cote,  in  his  "  Observations  oa 
the  Potomac,"  published  in  179S,  suggest- 
ed the  feasibility  of  bringing  the  water 
from  the  Great  Falls,  fourteen  miles  flora 
Washington,  which  he  said  was  one 
hundred  and  eight  feet  above  tide-water, 
and  would  carry  the  water  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  city.  This  was  over  seventy 
years  since,  and  the  same  source  is  look- 
ed to  for  water  now.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  as  appears  from  certain  surveyors' 
notes  in  the  Mayor's  office  of  Washing 
ton,  that  in  1663  the  hill  on  which  the 
capitol  stands  was  called  Home,  and  what 
was  afterward  Goose  Creek  was  design 
nated  as  the  Tiber. 
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A  district  ten  miles  square  was  ceiled 
jointly  by  Virginia  anil   Maryland,  over 
which  Congress  was  to  exercise  full  and 
complete  jurisdiction.      To  the  objections 
made  to  this  purely  Federal  territory  the 
arguments  urged  in   lis  support  were — 
the  danger  to  the  country  if  the  capital 
was  in  a  commercial  city  ;  the  unfairness 
to  the  rest  of  the  nation  If  any  particu- 
lar State    was   thus   benefited,  and   the 
necessity  that  there  slionld  be  "  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  "  for  all  the  pub- 
lic buildings.      The  remarks  of  Sir  James 
Mcintosh    -were     frequently    quoted   by 
those  who  favored  the  Federal  plan.     He 
hid  said :   "  A  great  metropolis  is  to  be 
considered    as  the  heart   of  a  political 
body;  as  the  focus  of  its  powers  and 
talents ;  as  the  direction  of  public  opin- 
ion i  and,  therefore,  as  a  strong  bulwark 
b  the  cause  of  freedom,  or  as  a  power- 
ful engine  in  the  hands  of  an  oppressor." 
Thetrutb  of  this  eloquent  passage  could 
aot  be  denied,  and  to  save  the  capital 
from  "  becoming   a   powerful  engine  in 
the  bauds  of  an  oppressor,"  all  political 
potter  or  influence,  directly, in  Ihe  popu- 
lar elections,  was  expatriated   from  the 
District,  aud   until   Ihe   thirst  for  office 
under  the  Federal  Government  at  Wash- 
ington liail  assnmed  its  dan- 
gerous  magnitude  of  recent 
years  there  was  no  emanation 
thence  of  political  strength. 
To  Andrew  Jackson  la  to  be 
traced  that  first  political  or 
partizan  use  of  "  Executive 
patronage,"  which  since  has 
become  so  great  and  so  dan- 
gerous  an    attribute   of  the 
occupant  of  the  Presidential 
chair. 

Mr.    Madison  objected  to 
the  word  permanent  in  the  ' 
act,  because  it  was  not  in  the 


Constitution,  and  in  the  powerful  debates 
which  occurred  a  few  years  since  in 
Congress,  on  the  question  of  the  retro- 
cession of  the  Virginia  portion  of  the 
District,  much  stress  was  laid  on  this 
word,  but  it  was  admitted  by  the  ablest 
constitutional  lawyers  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  fix  a  permanent  seat  of 
Government,  but  that  expediency  and 
policy  would  forever  prevent  a  change ; 
so  it  became,  unconstitutionally,  a  per- 
manency, "  Oapitoii  immobile  latum." 

Major  L'Enfant,  a  French  gentleman, 
who  remodeled  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York  in  1788,  after  a  plan  of  his  own, 
making  therefrom  the  "  Federal  Ball " 
— the  building,  on  a  balcony  of  which 
the  first  President  was  inaugurated — 
was  selected  as  the  architect  of  the  new 
city.  Three  commissioners  (Messrs. 
Johnson,  Daniel  Carroll  snd  Dr.  David 
Stuart)  were  appointed  to  have  the  super- 
intendence of  the  District  and  City.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1701,  the  two  latter 
named  gentlemen  fixed  the  first  corner- 
stone of  the  District  at  Jones's  Point, 
near  Alexandria,  with  all  the  usual 
Masonic  ceremonies.  Washington,  in  a 
letter  dated  80th  April,  1791,  cnlls  it  the 
"  Federal    City,"    but   on   the   30th    of 
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to  a  Hallct,  an  English  architect,  who 
modified  it  in  some  or  its  parts.  What 
these  changes  were  Mr.  Mills  doea 
state,  hut  they  were,  as  far  as  any  record 
shows,  by  no  means  radical,  and  mostly, 
if  not  entirely,  confined  to  strengthening 
and  lighting  the  interim.  Mr.  Hallet 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hadfleld ;  but  be- 
fore the  north  wing  was  completed  James 
Iloban,  architect  of  the  President's 
House,  succeeded  Mr.  Hadfleld,  and  un- 
der his  supervision  the  wing  was  com- 
pleted. B.  H.  Latrobe  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1803,  as  architect  or 
the  capital ;  be  changed  Dr.  Thornton's 
plan  yery  materially,  and  in  1810-11  the 
south  wing,  under  his  direction,  was  fin- 
ished ;  here  the  work  ceased  until  after 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  It  is  well 
known  that  on  Hi"  54th  of  August,  1814, 


the  British  troops,  after  the  failure  of  the 
American  force  under  General  Winder 
to  check  them  at  Bladensburgh,  entered 
the  city,  and  in  a  spirit  o(  rude  vandal- 
Ism,  which  finds  no  parallel  in  the  annals 
of  war  among  civilized  and  Christian 
nations,  bunted  such  portions  of  the  in- 
terior as  Hieir  pyrotechnics  could  reach, 
including  Hie  Library.  After  the  war, 
tiic  citizens  of  Washington  erected  a 
comfortable  brick  building,  still  standing, 
at  the  norlh-east  corner  of  the  capllol 
grounds  and  First  street  East,  for  the 
accommodation  of  Congress.  There  that 
body  met  till  the  capilol  was  rebuilt. 
Mr.  Latrobe  was  the  architect,  but  he- 


resigned  in  1817,  when  President  Mon- 
roe appointed  Mr.  Bulfinch,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  terraces,  gateways, 
etc.,  were  completed  in  1826.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  capilol  and  grounds 
was  nearly  13,000,000.  The  are*  of 
ground  covered  by  Hie  capilol,  center  and 
wings,  is  sixty-two  thousand  Equare  feet ; 
the  wings  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  feet  deep  [  the  projection  of  the 
eastern  front  of  the  center,  including  the 
steps,  is  eighty-sis  feet,  and  of  the  west- 
ern, eighty-three  feet.  The  principal 
front  is  the  east,  turned  away  from  the 
inhabited  part  of  Washington,  and  con- 
sequently considered  by  visitors  as  in 
fact  the  rear.  This  front  presents  a 
grand  portico  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet  iu  extent,  composed  of  a  double 
row  of  Corinthian  columns,  elevated  on 
a  high  rustic  boscmeut ;  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  pediment,  enriched  with  devices  in 
marble,  which  our  space  does  not  per- 
mit us  now  minutely  to  describe ;  we, 
however,  present  a  pictorial  copy  of  them. 
In  two  niches  in  the  portico,  on  either 
side  of  the  door,  which  opens  into  the 
rotunda,  there  are  the  two  statues,  by 
Persico,  In  marble ;  Uie  record  teaches 
us  that  they  are  symbolical  uf  Peace  and 
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War.      We   have   occasionally 
Studied   these  colosse&n    figures 
to  learn   why  they  have  been 
called  thus,  but  our  success  iu 
the  acquisition  of  the  requisite 
information  is  by  no  means  curn- 
mensurate    to    the  size   of  the 
figures  or  the  reputation  of  the  , 
artist     War,  as  there  represent-  ' 
ed,  Is  a  gentleman  with  a  gym-  ( 
nasian  development   of  muscle,    , 


*ord,  in  a  sheath,  and  for  a  defense  he 
as  a  shield;  the  appearance  of  the 
jitue  is  very  quiescent  and  quite  harmless. 
eace  is  a  stout  female,  with  an  olive 
branch  in  her  hand ;  she  is  apparent- 
ly a  goddess  somewhat  advanced  in  lire, 
certainly  not  under  tbiny  years  of  age. 
We  are  not  certain  that  Persicowas 
blamable  in  the  matter,  as  be  prob- 
ably received  an  order  for  two  statues 
at  a  fixed,  and  rather  a 
price,  to  be  finished  in  so 
short  period  of  time.  His 
some  friend's  studio,  or  somt 
furnished  the  models,  and  his  mechan- 


work.     We 
has 


must  admit   that  the   c 

done   his   work  in  a  most  creditable 

manner,  and   we  regret  that  we  are 

ignorant  of  bis  name. 

The  eastern  portico  is  the  vestibule 
to  the  great  political  temple  of  the 
Union  ;  there,  on  the  fourth  day  of 

March  of  each  succeeding  four  years, 
an  altar  is  erected  to  the  genius  of  Re- 
publican institutions  ;  there  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  Grand  High  Priest, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  representa- 
tives of  foreign  powers,  and  all  the 
chier  officers  of  our  own  Government, 
and  in  presence  of  thousands  of  the 
people,  a  sovereign  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  prosperous  and  powerful 
countries  of  the  world,  surrenders  his 
power  and  place  to  the  people  who 
conferred  it  upon  him ;  and  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  Presidential  chair,  till 
that  moment  a  mere  citizen,  takes  the 
oath,  administered  by  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice,  and  becomes  for  four 
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years  President  There  it  no  pomp  or 
display  of  power;  no  national  soldiers, 
no  force  visible,  save  the  great  moral 
force  of  Republican  simplicity. 

To  inform  our  readers  that  the  entire 
eastern  front  of  the  capltol  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  being  nearly  fifty 
feet  more  than  St  Peters  in  its  largest 
projection,  and  nearly  two  hundred  (bet 
greater  than  St.  Pauls,  or  that  it  covers 
over  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground, 


will  not,  as  an  isolated 
fact,  prove  our  position-  -  j 
that  it  stands  forth  ooc 
of  the  finest  architectural 
monuments  of  modern 
limes.  The  detail,  the 
openings,  the  rich  om»- 
uienls,  its  total  abstinence 
from  meretricious  adora- 
ings,  with  its  many  porti- 
cos, the  lofty  pediments 
and  the  harmonious  pro- 
portions, aside  from  iu 
great  size  and  maasfre 
forms,  constitute  its  chins 
to  admiration.  Let  ta 
examine  its  minutiae:  The 
extensions  consist  af  tuo 
wing  buildings  erected  st 
the  north  and  south  ends 
of  the  original  struc- 
ture, each  one  hundred 
and  flfty-two  feet  eight 
Inches  from  north  to  souta, 
wim  a  width  from  east 
to  west.  Including  steps, 
of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  feet.  On  the 
east  they  present  a  double 
portico,  in  the  center  of 
the  facade,  twenty-eight 
feet  in  width ;  from  the 
stylobate  surmounting  the 
rustic  basement  there  arise 
twenty  -  two  Corinthian 
columns,  with  elaborate 
capitals,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature and  a  pediment 
— the  proportions  are  so 
good  that  it  seems  to  re- 
quire (he  columns  to  sus- 
tain the  weight.  It  has 
been  frequently,  and  per- 
haps  justly,  objected  that  the  angle  of 
the  pediment  of  (he  eld  building  was 
not  classical,  and,  consequently,  that  the 
effect  was  bad ;  In  the  new  pediments 
this  defect  baa  been  completely  remedied, 
and  the  angle  is  softened  and  tendered 
perfect  The  frieze  of  the  entablature 
is  not  ornamented,  nor  is  the  center-build- 
ing; but  the  pediment  of  the  north 
wing  is  to  contain  a  number  of  statues, 
designed   and    modeled    by  Crawford 
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These  Matties,  a  drawing  of  which  we 
give,  are  truly  beautiful,  and  prove  that 
Mr.  Crawford  had  genius  which  placed 
biin  among  the  first  of  sculpture.  The 
Genics  of  America  stands  in  the  cen- 
ter, based  upon  a  rock,  standing  unmoved 
amid  the  lashings  and  turmoil  of  the 
ocean,  which  surrounds  it ;  the  national 
bird,  the  eagle,  fa  appropriately  her  at- 
tendant, and  the  sun,  rising  at  her  feet, 
typifies  Uie  light  which  shines  around 
Liberty  in  her  onward  march.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  oak  and  laurel  leaves, 
ready  to  place  Ihem  on  the  brows  of  ttie 
victors  in  the  great  contests  for  civil  and 
military  glory.  The  other  hand  extends 
in  a  supplicatory  manner  toward  heaven, 
pointing  to  the  Pioneer,  on  whom  she 
Invokes  the  blessings  of  God.  Next  is 
the  athletic  figure  of  the  Backwoodsman, 


the  pioneer  of  liberty  and  civilization, 
before  whose  approach  the  aborigines 
have  fled  and  the  mighty  forest  fallen, 
and  the  wilderness  been  truly  made  to 
"  bnd  and  blossom  like  the  rose."  He  is 
a  fitting  representative  of  the  brave 
evangelist  of  free  institutions.  The  In- 
dian chief  and  his  family  typify  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  red-men  before  the 
onward  march  of  their  Caucasian  exter- 
minators, and  the  grave  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive these  lust  survivors  of  the  millions 
who  rimmed  in  savage  freedom  over  the 
continent  less  than  three  centuries  since. 
The  other  side  is  devoted  to  types  of 
civilization  and  the  beneficial  effects  of 
liberty.  The  first  figure  is  a  Soldier, 
properly  costumed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution  ;  his  hand  is  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sheathed  sword,  evincing 
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bis  willingness  In  draw  it  when  required 
by  bis  country.  Tim  Merchant  is  sealed 
amid  the  emblems  of  Irade  and  com- 
merce ;  liia  hand  rests  upon  the  globe,  as 
if  claiming  its  entire  circuit  for  Iiis  ships, 
while  Ibe  anchor  at  Iiis  feet  (Hope)  con- 
nects him  willi  the  figures  of  the  two 
boys,  advancing  to  give  their  services  lo 
Uieir country.  Nearly  behind  the  anchor 
is  tbc  Teacher,  instructing  a  youth,  indi- 
cating that  education  is  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  Next  is  a 
Mechanic,  with  his  brawny  arm  resting 
npon  a  cog-wheel,  lilting  emblems  of 
Ibe  po< 


d  builds  t 
t  his  feet 


ir  huge 

r  factories  and  machinery  ; 

re  sheaves  of  wheat,  corn. 


The  corner-stone  of  the  extension  was 
laid  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1851,  by 
President  Fillmore,  with  Masonic  cere- 
monies, and  the  orator  of  the  age,  Daniel 
Webster,  made,  npon  the  occasion,  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  orations.  The  de- 
sign for  the  exterior,  and  the  plans  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tbomtis  U.  Walter,  and 
approved  by  the  President.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  lite  extensions 
Lad,  in  their  general  outline  and  appear- 
ance, lo  comport  wilb  the  old  parts  of 
tbc  buildings.  This  difficulty  has  been 
overcome,  and  the  wings  are  harmonious 
in  their  proportions,  and  coincide  with 
the  center,  thus  not  only  not  detracting 
from,  but  really  adding  to  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  Ibe  whole  structure. 


In  addition  to  the  eastern  punka 
mentioned  before,  each  building  has  on 
its  west  front  a  portico  one  hundred  and 
five  feel  in  width,  with  ten  Corinthian 
columns,  and  on  the  north  front  of  one, 
and  the  south  front  of  the  other,  b  i 
portico  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet 
in  width,  wilb  ten  Corinthian  cnlanini 
each.  These  porticos  and  columns,  and 
the  pilasters,  with  their  richly-carrnl 
capitals,  relieve  the  otherwise  monoto- 
nous appearance  of  the  mass  of  marble. 


The  windows  are  an  improvement  upon 
those  in  the  old  building ;  oyer  each,  ia 
the  proper  story,  is  a  pediment,  agreeing 
in  its  angle  with  the  larger  pediment,  sup- 
ported by  consoles  carved  in  leaves  ind 
scroll  with  remarkable  tosteand  elegance, 
The  entrances   are  flanked  by  carved 
columnar  supporters,  and  the  dimension* 
of  the  door  have  been  increased  to  1j.it- 
monize  with  the  other  openings.     Tin 
wings  hare,  like  the  center,  a  rusiicatrd 
basement,  and  similar  steps  and  check- 
blocks  leading  from  Ibe  ground.     Tlx? 
-.   stand  forty  four  feet  distant  from  tbeccn- 
ter.andareconnectedtherewilh  bycorri- 
'    dors,  twenty-six    feet   in   width,  wiik 
|    outside  colonnades  consisting  of  fool 
i-    columns    each,    being  fifty -si  i   feel  in 
width  outside,   The  material  used  in  the 
construction  on  the  outside  is  marble, 
selected  with  great  care,  and  after  being 
submitted  lo  the  must  accurate  teals  of 
science,  as  to  durability  and  continuance 
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of  appearance.  The  interior  work  is 
marble,  stone,  brick  and  iron;  all  the 
floors  and  beams  are  of  the  latter  mate- 
rial, and  are  upon  a  plan  of  Captain 
Meigs's,  answering  for  a  ceiling  below 
and  a  floor  above.  Up  to  1853,  in  March, 
Mr.  Walter,  the  accomplished  and  able 
architect,  who  conceived  the  design  and 
prepared  the  plans,  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  work ;  at  that  time  the  control 
was  changed  from  the  Interior  to  the 
"War  Department,  and  Captain  Meigs 
(now  General),  a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  his  scientific  and  natural  ability  and 
taste'  was  put  in  charge.  In  his  orders 
from  the  Department  he  was  informed 
that,  as  the  entire  responsibility  rested 
upon  him,  be  was  clothed  with  power  to 
make  any  change  he  deemed  necessary, 
and  it  is  certainly  creditable  to  this  offi- 
cer that  he  has  in  so  comparatively  few 
instances  changed  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Walter,  and  in  no  case  has  he  done  so 
without  that  gentleman's  assent.  The 
principal  alterations  are  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Senate  Chamber. 
These  alterations  were  made  to  increase 
the  accommodations  for  the  members 
and  the  public,  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quisites of  acoustics  and  ventilation,  and 
somewhat  to  add  to  the  ornamentation. 

Much  study  and  examination  of  struc- 
tures already  existing  were  requisite  to 
provide  chambers  where  each  member 
could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the  presid- 
ing officer  and  his  fellow-members  from 
any  point  of  the  hall ;  for,  unlike  the 
Prench  Chamber  of  Deputies,  our  mem- 
bers do  not  speak  from  a  tribune.  A 
commission,  consisting  of  Professor  A. 
D.  Bache,  head  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey,  Professor  Joseph  Henry, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  Captain  Meigs,  was  appointed  to 
test  the  plan  proposed  by  the  latter. 
After  due  examination  the  plans  were 
approved. 

The  entrance  is  made  through  a  door- 
way in  either  wing,  fourteen  feet  by 
seven  wide,  surmounted  by  two  figures  in 
alto-relievo,  partially  reclining,  as  seen  in 
our  engraving,  with  the  globe  between 
them.     The  one  on  the  right  is  Liberty, 


reciting  the  deeds  apd  wonders  accom- 
plished under  her  direction  and  guidance, 
throughout  the  world,  to  History,  the 
figure  beside  her,  who  is  ready  to  make 
up  the  tablet,  listening  the  while  with 
intensity  to  the  heroic  recital.  These 
figures  rest  in  part  on  the  entablature, 
which  is  supported  by  two  elaborately 
carved  trusses. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  in  the 
first  story  of  the  south  wing ;  it  is  in  the 
center  of  the  building — one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet  long,  ninety-three  wide, 
and  about  thirty-six  feet  high ;  there  is 
a  spacious  gallery  on  three  sides,  with 
the  capacity  to  seat  twelve  hundred  per- 
sons comfortably,  and  a  separate  report- 
ers* gallery  behind  the  Speaker's  chair. 
The  members'  desks,  three  hundred  in 
number,  are  arranged  in  a  semi-circular 
form  on  the  floor.  The  ceiling  is  of 
iron,  suspended  from  the  trusses  of  the 
roof,  with  the  requisite  openings  for 
ventilation,  and  others  filled  with  stained 
glass,  which  will  give  ample  light  in  the 
day  time. 

The  subject  of  acoustics  and  ventila- 
tion, being  of  the  very  first  importance 
in  halls  intended  for  so  large  a  number 
of  members,  and  an  auditory  so  numer- 
ous as  these,  received  the  most  earnest 
study  and  consideration  from  Captain 
Meigs  and  *Mr.  Walter.  The  relative 
dependence  of  acoustics  on  the  density 
and  purity  of  the  air,  as  well  as  upon 
any  disturbing  causes  operating  upon  the 
latter,  demands  that  the  ventilation,  in- 
cluding in  this  heating  and  cooling  the 
atmosphere  in  the  hall,  should  be  done, 
if  possible,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  aid 
and  assist  that  object. 

The  generally  observed  practice  of 
introducing  columns  of  heated  air  near 
the  floor  of  the  room,  with  apertures  for 
the  escape  of  the  vitiated  atmosphere  in 
the  wall  or  ceiling,  is  abandoned ;  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  by  this  system, 
the  heated  air,  being  rarefied  and  conse- 
quently specifically  lighter  than  the  bad 
air,  rises  at  once  and  makes  its  escape, 
or  ascends  and  remains  near  the  ceiling 
when  the  openings  are  in  the  side — thus 
failing  both  to  heat  the  lower  strata  in  the 
room  or  to  remove  the  foul  atmospheia 
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A  column  of  air  previously  pass- 
ed through  the  meshes  of  hot  water 
pipes  to  raise  it  to  the  required  tempera- 
ture of  sixty  or  eighty  decrees,  or  in 
summer  over  Jets  of  cool,  or  iced- water, 
to  cool  it,  is  forced,  by  menus  of  a 
large  fan  worked  by  Btesm,  through  a 
abaft  to  (he  space  between  the  roof  and 
the  ceiling;  the  latter  being  perforated 
with  numerous  small  holes,  through 
which  this  air  flndB  its  wuy  to  the 
room.  The  apertures  for  the  escape  of 
the  vitiated  air  being  at  the  base,  the 
heated  air,  entering  aliove,  forces  out  the 
former,  and  supplies  its  place. 

A  corridor  nearly  surrounds  the  hall, 
and  affords  a  tree  communication  for  the 
members  and  employees  of  the  House 
with  the  Retiring  and  Committee  rooms, 
Post-office,  etc.  The  public  pillories 
are  readied  from  a  corridor  in  the  second 
story,  access  to  which  is  by  a  marble 
staircase,  spacious  in  its  dimensions  and 
really  magnificent  in  its  ornaments. 
They  are  embellished  with  some  of  onr 
beautiful  native  marbles,  the  golden- 
reined  Tennessee,  the  vcrd  antique,  the 
colored  marbles  of  Vermont,  etc.  Panels 
are  prepared  on  the  stairways  and  corri- 
dor* for  large  paintings,  while  various 
niches  arc  made  for  statuary. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  seems  to 
leave  nothing  in  the  way  of  light,  venti- 
lation, convenience  to  the  members  nnd 
public,  and  elegance,  to  be  desired,  nnd 
surpasses,  in  all  these  attributes,  any  hall 
for  similar  purposes  in  Europe.  Next 
to  this,  us  attracting  attention  to  its  pecu- 
liar beauty,  is  the  lobby  of  entrance, 
which  is  ceiled  with  marble,  with  coupled 


Corinthian  columns;  but  the  spacious 
corridor,  crossing  the  wing  from  north  to 
south,  twenty-four  and  a  half  feel  wide, 
with  a  double  row  of  fluted  Corinthian 
columns  in  marble,  and  a  composite 
Corinthian  capital  supporting  the  paneled 
iron  ceiling,  will  call  forth  admiration, 
as  will  the  noble  marble  staircase  leading 
to  the  first  story.     On  the  basement  floor 

with  marble  man  Ilea  from  the  most  showy 
specimens  nnd  styles  of  forma  novel  and 
tasteful ;  the  floors  ore  covered  with 
colored  encaustic  tiles  of  various  patterns, 
nnd  appropriate  and  brilliant  centers.  It 
is  proposed  to  cover  the  ceilings  of  these 
rooms  with  rich  allegorical  nnd  historical 
arabesque  paintings  in  the  highest  style 
of  the  art.  Some  are  so  decorated,  as 
for  instance  the  room  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  One  of  the  principal 
views  is  one  in  which  Cincinnntiis, 
among  a  group  of  individuals,  is  called 
from  the  plow  to  govern  Rome.  Opposite 
to  it,  over  the  windows,  is  a  scene  in 
the  life  of  General  Putnam,  lfe  had 
been  plowing;  a  dragoon  rides  forward 
nnd  announces  an  attack  by  the  British 
troops.  Leaving  the  plow  in  the  furrow, 
he  is  preparing  to  mount  one  of  the 
horses  and  to  start  for  the  battle-field. 
His  little  son,  a  lad  apparently  about 
eight  years  of  age,  is  about  to  lead  the 
other  liorsc  home,  and  announce  his 
father's  departure  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The 
ceiling  has  many  beautiful  female  figures 
— the  other  side-wall  portraits  in  scroll 
— the   whole   emblematic   of    Agricul- 
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THE  Metropolitan  Theater  one  Sep- 
tember night,  eleven  years  ago.  The 
house  blazing  with  light  and  beauty,  all 
eyes  intent  upon  the  curtain. 

Rising,  it  disclosed  a  stout  female  in 
pink.  We  looked  at  her  with  interest 
If  not  the  rose  she  had  .been  near  it 
Besides,  she  gave  to  many  of  us  our  first 
experience  of  the  genuine  hoop.  What 
amplitude,  what  hitherto  undreamed-of 
spread  was  there !  And  that  dress,  what 
was  it  made  of?  Pink  vapor?  A  bit 
of  cloud,  transfused  with  the  glow  of 
sunset  and  silvered  with  radiance  from 
the  rising  moon  ?  How  it  flowed  and 
glittered  after  her  as  she  moved  about 
the  stage,  this  stout  Mile.  Sarah.  A 
merry  soul  she  seemed,  with  a  laugh 
that  vibrated  through  all  her  liberal  per- 
son like  a  sudden  shock  through  tremu- 
lous jelly.  We  watched  her,  pleased  yet 
impatient,  to  the  end. 

Again  the  curtain  rose.  We  beheld  a 
peaceful  scene ;  a  quiet  garden,  a  sleep- 
ing servitor.  Then  entered  two,  con- 
versing as  they  came ;  a  man  and  woman. 
He,  clad  in  the  garb  of  a  Venetian  mag- 
istrate ;  his  companion — yes,  it  is  she ! 
Look,  yonder,  for  there  she  is — Ra- 
chel ! 

O,  glorious  vision,  would  I  could  sum- 
mon you  from  the  relentless  Past! 
Would  I  could  show  to  others  as  I  saw 
it  then,  that  pale  and  spiritual  splendor, 
that  charm  which  was  not  beauty  but 
transcended  it  All  that  glory  has  sunk 
in  night ;  the  grave  hides  it ;  but  who 
that  saw  Rachel  will  not  keep  forever 
the  dazzling  memory  ? 

The  play  was  "Angelo  "  a  vicious  little 
thing  of  Victor  Hugo.  Read  it  if  you 
like — I  never  cared  to — and  you  will 
find  it  Melodrama  of  the  worst  type,  I 
doubt  not  Her  genius  made  it  Trag- 
edy. 

In  the  last  scene  I  turned  my  eyes 
away ;  it  was  too  real ;  I  shrunk  from 
seeing  the  fatal  blow.  As  I  did  so  my 
glance  was  fixed  by  a  far  different  ob- 
ject A  young  man,  of  aspect  the  most 
peculiar  I  had  ever  met,  was  gazing  in- 


tently at  the  stage;  tears,  actual  tears, 
were  running  down  his  cheeks. 

The  play  was  over,  the  audience  dis- 
persed. As  we  made  our  slow  way 
through  the  crush  I  saw  the  unknown 
again,  almost  at  my  elbow.  Julia  saw 
him  too,  and  recognition  brightened  her 
face.  "  Erastus  I"  she  said,  softly,  and 
he  turned  at  once.  It  was  her  cousin, 
Mr.  Bolton. 

She  took  him  home  with  us  to  sup- 
per. By  the  time  we  were  fairly  seated 
at  table,  our  raptures  had  abated  some- 
where near  the  level  of  ordinary  life. 
We  could  speak  of  our  delight  and  an- 
alyze its  causes.  Every  one  was  enthu- 
siastic ;  even  Julia's  brother,  ordinarily 
so  matter-of-fact.  Mr.  Bolton  alone  was 
imperturbable;  his  coolness  seemed  a 
sarcastic  comment  on  our  warmth. 

"Wasn't  that  last  scene  terrible  ?n 
asked  Julia.  "  I  shut  my  eyes — I  could 
not  look." 

"  I,  on  the  contrary,  kept  mine  open," 
said  Mr.  Bolton.  "  I  watched  her,  as  I 
used  to  Signor  Blitz,  to  see  how  it  was 
done." 

This  effrontery  was  a  little  too  much, 
stranger  though  he  were. 

"  O,  Mr.  Bolton,"  I  exclaimed,  "  if  I 
should  tell  what  I  saw  I" 

He  turned  towards  me  with  the  great- 
est urbanity.  "  And  pray,  Miss  Darcy, 
what  did  you  6ee  ?" 

I  made  some  subterfuge  and  was  em- 
barrassed. I  felt  sure  that  to  expose  his 
little  weakness  would  anger  him  deeply 
if  not  visibly.  He  was  not  embarrassed, 
however,  but  honored  me  with  a  stare 
that  implied  something  very  peculiar  in 
my  conduct 

"  How  exquisitely  she  was  dressed  P 
said  Julia.  "  It  was  art,  and  by  no 
means  its  lowest  phase." 

"  There's  woman's  ingenuity  "  ob- 
served her  cousin.  "  She  won't  own  to 
her  delight  in  an  elegant  toilet ;  she 
must  disguise  her  admiration  in  ar- 
tistic fervor.  For  myself  I  am  above 
such  duplicity.  I  lost  half  an  act  try- 
ing to  decide  which  was  the  handsomer, 
the  blue  dress  with  diamonds,  or  the 
black  velvet,  when  she  wore  the  sequins 
in  her  hair." 
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I  knew  that  this  was  fibbing ;  that  he 
had  not  lost  a  word  nor  gesture.  But 
if  such  were  the  tone  he  chose  to  take, 
it  was  his  own  affair.  If  he  were 
ashamed  of  emotion,  considered  it  weak, 
just  as  well.  I  liked  much  better  the 
frank  enthusiasm  of  Fred  Munro,  who 
sat  next  me,  and  whose  sentiments  mir- 
rored my  own. 

By-and-by  it  was  late,  and  the  guests 
departed. 

"  Isn't  your  cousin  rather  eccentric  ?" 
asked  Minnie  Munro,  as  we  went  up- 
stairs. 

"  You  needn't  state  it  so  mildly,  my 
dear.  He  is  odd,  excessively  so.  For 
my  awn  part,  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  had 
been  about  to  be  beheaded,  and  had 
spied  him  for  the  first  time  among  the 
crowd,  I  should  have  lifted  up  my  head 
from  the  block  and  asked  the  execu- 
tioner '  Who  ii  that  V  It  is  not  his 
looks  alone,  but  his  demeanor — and  then 
that  cold  glare  he  fixes  on  you  through 
bis  spectacles— did  you  notice  it,  Helen  ? 
You  think  I  speak  too  freely,  perhaps. 
I  might  just  as  well  do  it  to  himself; 
of  all  mortals  he  is  the  most  utterly  in- 
different to  others'  opinion." 

Being  just  seventeen  and  desirous  to 
please  every  one  I  met,  this  character 
appeared  to  me  the  most  unamiable  that 
could  be  drawn. 

Julia  and  I  occupied  the  same  room. 
Just  as  I  was  dropping  asleep,  she  startled 
me  with  the  question, 

"  Do  you  know  what  those  diamonds 
were  like  ?" 

u  No,"  I  answered,  not  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

u  Did  you  ever  see  a  tree  in  the  early 
morning,  hung  with  rain-drops  from  a 
shower  that  had  fallen  in  the  night? 
Do  you  recall  the  luster  of  those  innu- 
merable pendants?  Not  prismatic — 
Uiat  would  be  vulgar  in  comparison — 
but  clear,  pellucid  drops  of  concentered 
l«bt  r 

"  Yes,"  I  responded,  sleepily. 

And  all  night  swam  before  my 
eyes  the  great  theater,  the  glitter, 
the  jewels,  and  that  one  pale  nice, 
with  its  story  of  passion  and  of 
power. 

Vol.  m.— 14 


II. 

Two  years  later,  I  was  visiting  Julia 
in  her  own  home.  It  was  rather  a  quiet 
visit,  for  Mrs.  Fairleigh  did  not  greatly 
affect  company.  But  we  rode  and 
walked,  read,  and  talked  over  our  readr 
ing,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  exceedingly. 

As  we  drove  up  one  morning,  great 
wheel-tracks  were  visible  on  the  green- 
sward before  the  house.  "The  stage 
has  stopped  this  morning,"  Julia  averred. 
"  Now  who  can  it  be  ?  I  expect  neither 
guest  nor  parcel." 

Hurrying  on,  we  encountered  a  port- 
manteau on  the  steps ;  on  the  hat-stand, 
reposed  an  unmistakable  cap  and  cane. 

"  ErastusI"  we  exclaimed.  The  next, 
minute  he  came  out  to  meet  us,  bestowed 
the  most  business-like  of  salutes  upon 
his  cousin,  and  flavored  me  with  a  brief 
grip  of  three  of  my  fingers  in  his  ex- 
tended palm. 

"  Cordial  way  you  have  of  welcoming: 
a  fellow,"  he  said.  "  Here  hare  I  been* 
two  mortal  hours  without  a  soul  to  speak 
to,  have  looked  through  all  the  books, 
examined  the  music,  and  studied  each 
specimen  critically.  If  you  had  not 
come  just  as  you  did,  I  should  have  left 
in  disgust,  marched  to  the  station,  and 
been  off  without  letting  you  see  me." 

"Oh,  you  couldn't  have  been  so 
cruel  I"  observed  Julia.  "  How  could 
you  expect  me  to  be  looking  for  you 
again  so  soon  ?  You  were  here  for  a 
week,  you  know,  in  April." 

"  That  visit  was  to  you  ;  now  I  have 
journeyed  hither  entirely  on  Helen's  ac- 
count Somebody  told  me  she  was 
here,  so  I  packed  my  valise  and  came 
along." 

It  had  pleased  Mr.  Bolton  to  establish 
between  himself  and  me  a  tone  of  per- 
fect unreserve  as  regarded  the  expression 
of  his  opinions  concerning  me  or  to  me. 
He  called  me  "  Helen"  invariably,  and 
criticised  my  Bpeech,  dress  and  actions, 
in  a  way  that  made  Julia  terribly  jeal- 
ous, she  declared,  she  having  ben  hith- 
erto the  sole  object  of  his  zeal  in  these 
particulars.  It  would  have  seemed 
absurd  to  take  offense  at  any  of  his 
brusqueries ;  and  I  considered  him,  as  I 
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well  might,  a  rather  bearish  relation, 
who  was  fond  of  me  at  heart 

"  What  a  color  you  have,  Helen  1"  he 
said,  surveying  me  attentively,  after  the 
first  greetings  were  over.  "Upon  my 
conscience,  you  are  growing  a  remark- 
ably fine  girl.  You've  never  got  over 
those  eye-brows,  though,  and  never 
will." 

I  studied  the  decried  eyebrows  care* 
rally  as  I  dressed  for  dinner.  I  had 
been  disposed  to  admire  them  myself, 
though  I  knew  they  were  peculiar — 
black,  slender,  and  almost  horizontal. 
Candidly,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  al- 
tering my  opinion  now,  and  wondered 
what  were  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Bolton's 
condemnation.  However,  I  did  not 
choose  to  ask  him,  and  so  remained  in 
ignorance. 

His  stay  was  protracted  to  a  consider- 
able length,  his  time  devoted  to  Julia 
and  myself.  Mr.  Fairleigh  received  but 
little  of  his  notice,  a  state  of  things 
borne  philosophically.  He  rode  out 
with  us,  made  calls  about  the  country, 
and  patronized  tea-visits.  It  was  a 
change  viewed  with  wonder  by  his 
cousin,  who  had  never  before  known 
him  in  the  character  of  a  squire  of 
dames.  She  persisted  in  attributing  the 
metamorphosis  to  my  influence.  No 
doubt  I  served  as  well  as  any  girl,  I 
said,  the  purpose  of  the  hour.  I  was 
some  one  to  be  attentive  to,  some  one 
to  look  at,  talk  to.  Any  young  lady 
staying  in  the  house  would  have  been 
Che  same. 

One  morning  I  was  kneeling  in  front 

of  a  book-case,  arranging  some  volumes 

•on  the  lower  shelves,  when  I  heard  a 

voice  behind  me,  saying, 

"  Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
The  weakest  saint  npon  her  knees." 

I  rose  quickly,  and  looked  at  him 
with  disapproval.  "  I  don't  like  that 
sort  of  jesting,"  I  remarked. 

"  Well,  I  don't  often  sin  in  such  a 
manner;  you  must  forgive  the  one 
•offense.  And  now  hold  out  your  hand ; 
I  want  to  see  if  this  fits." 

He  had  been  very  much  engaged  for 
about  a  week  in  the  manufacture  of 
»eocoa-nut  rings,  and  had  donated  them 


very  freely  about  the  country  among  the 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  One  of 
these  rings  was  now  tendered  to  my 
acceptance. 

"  Really,  I  am  obliged  to  you,"  I  said, 
"  though  my  gift  comes  rather  late  in 
the  day.  I  suppose  your  calculations 
were  not  quite  exact,  and  yon  had  one 
more  than  you  knew  how  to  dispose  of 
Or,  perhaps,  Miss  Raymond  refused  to 
take  it." 

"  She  was  not  asked." 

"I  thought  you  were  carving  your 
best  for  her.  But,  I  presume  you  are 
intending  to  offer  her  a  ring  of  more 
costly  material." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  Mia 
Raymond  is  by  no  means  an  unfavor- 
able specimen  of  her  sex.  She  is 
stronger  in  vanity  than  in  intellect,  it  is 
true ;  her  soul,  if  she  has  one,  must  be 
of  microscopic  dimensions;  but  she  is 
good-natured,  and  dresses  well.  One 
might  do  worse." 

"  Erastus,"  I  said,  laughing,  yet  a 
little  vexed  withal,  "  how  it  would  de- 
light me  to  see  you  in  love  I  Thor- 
oughly, unmistakably,  fooUthly  in  love  P 

"  My  dear  girl,  that  is  a  sight  yon 
will  never  enjoy.  I  went  through  with 
that  years  ago,  as  with  chicken-pox  and 
other  infant  disorders,  and  am  proof  lor 
evermore.  I  don't  mean  to  say,"  he 
continued,  after  a  pause,  "  that  I  can 
never  love  any  body  again ;  but,  only, 
that  I  shall  never  exhibit  to  the  world 
that  sheepish,  monstrous  condition 
known  as  being  in  love,  I  could  enter- 
tain a  very  tender  though  rational  affec- 
tion for  a  woman  who  was  worthy  of 
it" 

"  There  is  the  difficulty,"  I  said.  «  With 
your  opinion  of  our  sex,  I  fear  yon  will 
not  very  Boon  find  her." 

Erastus  bad  been  very  busily  occu- 
cupied  in  polishing  my  cocoa-nut  ring 
up  to  the  present  moment ;  he  now  laid 
it  down,  and  at  the  same  time  removed 
his  spectacles.  His  eyes,  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  unobstructed  light,  winked 
a  little  as  he  looked  at  me. 

"  I  have  found  her,"  he  announced. 

M  Indeed !  And  what  sort  of  %  per 
son  is  she  ?" 
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"She  is  handsome,"  he  said,  "and 
young.  I  admire  beauty,  you  know.  I 
shouldn't  like  to  walk  through  a  garden 
and  not  pluck  a  rose  for  myself" 

"  Is  that  her  only  merit  ?" 

"By  no  means.  She  has  a  quick 
though  not  very  well-regulated  mind. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  her  principles  are 
correct,  her  heart  warm,  her  temper 
amiable." 

44  A  pretty  good  account/'  I  said.  M I 
believe  you  are,  as  you  state,  not  in  lave. 
Tou  analyze  your  charmer  quite  too 
coldly.  But,  does  she  return  your  senti- 
ments ?  And  who  can  she  be  r  Neither 
Julia  nor  I  suspected  any  thing  of  the 
kind." 

"  One  question  at  a  time.  If  she  re- 
turns my  sentiments,  is  just  what  I  wish 
to  know.  And  as  for  who  she  is,  she  is 
here — she  stands  before  me — her  name 
is  Helen — it  is  you  I" 

44  Mr.  Erastus  I"  I  cried,  in  unqualified 
amazement. 

44  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  little  nod. 
u  You." 

44  Erastus,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  provoked 
tone,  "  this  is  too  bad.  I  thought  you 
were  really  going  to  tell  me  about  some 
one.     I  supposed  you  were  in  earnest" 

44  And  so  I  am,  my  dear  Helen,"  he 
said,  very  gravely. 

This  was  certainly  new.  So  absurd 
and  unnatural  did  it  seem  that  I  could 
hardly  persuade  myself  to  give  him  an 
answer.  He  sat  a  while  in  silence,  and 
then  remarked, 

44  Well,  I  am  waiting." 

u  My  dear  friend,"  I  replied,  "  if  you 
really  mean  what  you  say,  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  like  you  very  much — but  that 
is  all." 

Erastus  put  on  his  spectacles  and  took 
up  the  ring  again. 

u  Confess,"  I  said,  speaking  out  the  be- 
lief of  my  heart,  "  that  this  was  only  an 
accident ;  you  just  happened  to  think  of 
it  as  you  sat  here." 

44  Not  at  all,"  he  answered  quietly. 
"It  has  been  on  my  mind  in  some 
fashion  since  the  night  we  first  met  in 
New  York.  But.  I  saw  there  was  no 
chance  for  me  then." 

My  heart  gave  a  painful  throb,  and 


the  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks.  Was 
the  past  never  to  be  put  away  and  for- 
gotten ?  Must  I  at  each  turn  meet  some 
reminder  ? 

44  But  now,  after  so  long  a  time,"  he 
continued,  4t  I  thought  there  was  per- 
haps a  hope  for  me.  It  was  to  ascertain 
this  that  I  came  here  this  summer." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  was  all  I  could 
say. 

44  You  need  not  be,"  he  answered, 
kindly.  u  I  don't  blame  you  in  the 
least.  I  know  I  am  not  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  was  ever  likely  to  win  the  re- 
gard of  a  girl  like  you.  I  don't  wish  to 
conceal  from  you  that  it  would  have 
made  me  very  happy  if  you  had  said 
yes.  But  I  feel  that  you  never  coquetted 
with  me  and  I  want  you  to  be  certain, 
dear  Helen,  that  I  love  and  esteem  you 
above  any  other  human  being."  He 
spoke  with  feeling  and  I  was  a  good 
deal  moved. 

44  And  now,"  he  added,  "  we  will  be 
friends,  the  same  as  ever." 

Such  a  result  of  the  interview  was 
entirely  in  his  power.  It  was  not  in 
mine. 

I  thought  of  it  often,  and  the  more 
it  was  dwelt  upon,  the  stranger  it  ap- 
peared. This  man,  so  utterly  indif- 
ferent, so  incapable  of  all  feeling,  had 
cherished  thus  long  his  silent  affection ! 
It  invested  him  with  an  interest  other- 
wise foreign ;  a  Jjttle  tinge  of  romance 
began  to  associate  itself  with  the  specta- 
cles and  cane. 

Of  course  it  was  the  wildest  idea  on 
his  part.  I  had  my  visions  once;  I 
smiled  to  think  how  different.  Brilliant, 
vague  faucies  of  dark  eyes  and  stately 
form ;  of  loftiest  mind  and  truest  heart ; 
a  king  among  men,  and  yet  subject  to 
me. 

And  I  thought  I  had  seen  that  vision 
made  real;  I  had  believed  that  the 
brightest,  the  most  bewildering  romance 
was  to  come  in  and  be  part  of  my  every- 
day existence.  A  brief,  cruel  experience 
had  undeceived  me.  With  love  and 
lovers  I  was  done.  Yet  the  memory  of 
the  old  fancies  lingered ;  enough  to 
make  me  smile,  as  I  have  said,  at  the 
contrast 
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Some  days  went  by  with  nothing  es- 
pecial to  mark  their  course.  Julia,  I 
knew  not  why,  talked  a  good  deal  of 
Erastus.  She  praised  his  ability  and 
blamed  his  indolence.  This  fault  I 
thought  inexcusable.  A  man,  I  con- 
sidered, should  make  himself  felt  in  the 
events  of  his  time.  To  waste  influence 
and  talent  in  an  easy,  dolce-far-ndente  life, 
was  unworthiness  little  short  of  guilt. 
It  convinced  me  yet  more,  had  I  needed 
conviction,  of  the  impossibility  of  ever 
— but  it  was  not  even  to  be  thought  o£ 

14  If  he  could  marry,"  said  Julia,  "  an 
intellectual,  large-hearted  woman,  who 
would  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  he 
would  do  something  yet." 

I  considered,  and  should  have  liked  to 
say,  that  a  woman  of  that  sort  might  be 
more  congenially  employed  than  in  act- 
ing as  spur  to  an  idle  husband.  But 
that  would  hardly  have  been  civil,  and 
of  course  it  was  nothing  to  me. 

Meanwhile  I  could  not  but  wonder  at 
his  obliviousness  of  our  interview ;  there 
was  no  difference  in  his  manner,  not  a 
shade.  No  allusion,  ever  so  slight, 
transpired.  Not  a  troublesome  suitor,  I 
thought;  easily  answered.  If  he  had 
been  very  much  in  earnest  he  would  at 
least  have  tried  a  little  persuasion,  per- 
sisted for  a  few  minutes.  Probably  he 
was  relieved,  on  the  whole,  to  find  that 
his  accustomed  way  of  life  was  not  to  be 
broken  in  upon.  Very  likely,  had  my 
answer  been  different,  he  would  have 
shown  himself  just  as  cold.  What  a 
life  that  would  make  for  one  1  An  ac- 
cepted, yet  indifferent  lover !  How  for- 
tunate that  I  had  never  for  a  moment 
dreamed  of  saying  yes.  It  was  a  little 
unreasonable,  I  suppose,  to  be  piqued 
by  his  easy  acquiescence ;  yet  I  can  not 
deny  that  I  was  so. 

I  have  mentioned  Erastus'  patronage 
of  tea-parties,  such  as  gentlemen  usually 
excuse  themselves  from,  or  put  off  with 
very  brief  attendance.  At  one  of  these 
gatherings  a  new  face  appeared,  diversi- 
fying the  familiar  monotony. 

I  can  not  tell  what  precisely  was  the 
charm  of  Alice  Saye.     She  was  pretty, 


but  many  are  prettier.  Rather  short, 
with  a  soft,  baby-roundness ;  fair,  with 
a  sweet  color  in  her  cheeks ;  but  by  bo 
means  faultless  in  feature.  Neither  old 
she  possess  special  grace  or  fascination 
of  manner,  yet  every  one  was  ch&rmed 
by  her.     I  was,  myself— at  first. 

Julia  was  in  raptures  over  her.  la 
the  beginning  I  was  amused  by  her 
eager  admiration,  but  the  resultant  cast- 
ing-off  of  her  partiality  for  myself  was 
not  quite  as  pleasant  I  had  preserved 
my  early  regard  for  Mrs.  Fairleigh  un- 
shaken through  all  the  deeper  feeling  of 
these  years ;  the  change  hurt  me  a  little. 
Not  indeed,  that  Julia  neglected  me; 
but  you  understand  how  it  is  when  you 
find  yourself  no  longer  first  in  an  ac- 
customed regard.  One  is  always  liable 
to  this  with  persons  of  Julia's  stamp ; 
impulsive  in  attachments,  they  are  fickle, 
as  well.  It  is  best  to  recognize  this  Cut 
and  submit  to  it 

But  Erastus.  There,  at  any  rate,  one 
would  have  looked  for  some  consistency. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  cool 
deliberateness  would  be  impressed  so 
strongly  and.  so  soon*.  Yet  so  it  proved. 
*  Whenever  he  entered  her  presence. 
Miss  Saye  absorbed  him.  Not  of  her 
own  will,  but  his ;  I  must  do  her  that 
justice.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
concealing  his  preferences,  or  making 
any  sacrifice  to  appearance.  I  was 
quite  used  to  this  in  my  own  case; 
quite  accustomed  to  see  him  neglect  every 
one  else  in  the  room  for  the  sake  of  ex* 
changing  mere  nothings  with  me.  It 
was  new  to  have  the  disposition  mani- 
fested as  I  now  beheld  it  in  the  total  ig- 
noring my  presence.  I  was  an  old 
friend,  at  least,  to  whom  some  courtesy 
was  due.  Tet  I  might  sit  in  the  same 
apartment  with  him  for  hours  without 
the  slightest  notice ;  those  pale  bine  eyes 
behind  the  spectacles  glanced  over  me 
as  unconsciously  as  if  I  had  been  a  chair 
or  table.  Miss  Saye  had  all  his  glances, 
all  his  interest,  all  his  attention. 

She  was  good,  this  girl.  I  knew  it, 
but  I  did  not  really  like  her  the  better. 
There  must  have  been  room  in  the  world 
for  her,  and  friends,  without  her  coining 
into  my  sphere,  taking  away  what  be- 
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longed  to  me.  After  waiting  awhile  I 
zsade  up  my  mind  to  reconquer  at  least 
one  of  my  realms.  I  should  not  submit  to 
be  thus  quietly  put  down  and  forgot- 
ten. I  was  tolerably  confident  of  my 
power  if  I  once  chose  to  exert  it 

Beautifully  my  plan  worked  !  At  one 
time  it  might  have  imported  something 
to  Erastus  whether  I  were  friendly  and 
gracious  or  cool  and  distant  It  cer- 
tainly did  not  now. 

I  was  vexed  at  myself  for  the  pain 
this  caused  me.  If  I  really  cared  for 
him,  I  thought,  I  should  at  once  desist ; 
I  would  not  court  a  truant  regard.  But 
he  had  treated  me  with  such  fickleness — 
offered  me  every  thing  one  week  and  with- 
drawn every  thing  the  next.  I  should  not 
have  complained  had  he  continued  my 
friend ;  but  to  sink  at  once  to  such  entire 
inconsequence  was  too  much.  My  pride 
rebelled  at  the  idea  of  such  defeat 

So  I  renewed  my  warfare.  Such 
stores  of  wit  and  accomplishment  as  I 
possessed  were  brought  forth — a!hd  to 
what  purpose  ?  One  of  her  incoherent, 
artless  remarks  outweighed  it  all.  She 
had  a  beautiful,  sincere  \nature ;  I  ac- 
knowledged that  its  charm  was  genuine, 
and  deserved,  perhaps,  to  triumph.  Not 
the  less  was  I  eager  to  reclaim  my  own. 
I  was  even  guilty  of  the  meanness 
of  trying  to  outshine  her  in  my  dress. 
It  was  not  difficult,  for  I  was  rich  and 
she  was  poor.  What  did  bright- hued 
silks  and  sparkling  jewels  do  for  me  ? 
Her  soft  outlines,  her  pure  tints,  remain- 
ed the  same.  Should  the  tulip  flaunt  in 
her  gaudiest  colors,  the  violet  is  only 
sweeter  and  more  modest  by  contrast. 

And  then — just  by  the  merest  chance 
— I  learned  something  of  the  history  of 
the  man  I  had  refused.  Then  for  the 
first  I  knew  how  much  of  real  worth  his 
odd  demeanor  had  obscured  ;  what  ac- 
tive, unassuming  goodness  dwelt  under 
that  seeming  indolence  and  impassivity. 
Why  could  I  not  have  heard  it  before  ? 
Perhaps — but  no,  of  course  my  answer 
must  always  have  been  the  same.  Only 
I  should  have  understood  better  the 
value  of  the  offering ;  tempered  my  re- 
fusal with  more  of  the  gratitude  that 
became  me.    I  recalled  with  shame  the 


envious  rivalry  of  these  later  weeks.  It 
smote  me  with  a  pang  that  Alice  Saye 
deserved  his  friendship  far  better  than  I. 
Why  was  I  not  willing  to  resign  it  to  her  ? 

I  will  go,  was  my  decision  after  some 
inward  strife.  Here  I  am  superfluous 
and  unamiable.  At  home  I  can  com- 
pose myself  to  receive  wedding-cards,  if 
it  comes  to  that 

Julia  beard  the  announcement  with 
friendly  opposition,  but  I  bore  it  down. 
Erastus  said  nothing.  Did  I  suppose  he 
would  ? 

When  we  were  alone  be  condescended 
a  remark.  "  There  will  be  one  less  at 
our  gatherings." 

tf  How  flattering  P  I  responded,  with 
assumed  playfulness  and  secret  acrimony. 
44 4  One  less !'  " 

"You  expected  me  to  say,  instead, 
how  much  we  should  miss  you  ?" 

44  Not  at  all.  I  don't  wish  any  sacri- 
fices of  truth  to  compliment.,, 

44  The  fact  is,"  continued  Erastus,  med- 
itatively, "that  Miss  Saye  has  rather 
taken  the  wind  out  of  your  sails — with 
Julia — or  did  at  first.  I  think  the  early 
enthusiasm  is  cooling  down,  though,  and 
you  might  as  well  remain."  What  an* 
allusion  for  him  to  make  1  Miss  Saye 
— with  Julia  / 

M  Thank  you,"  was  my  hasty  answer. 
"  I  have  no  desire  to  await  the  sober 
second- thought  of  any  one's  regard." 

If  you  did  not  wish  Erastus  to  take 
up  a  remark  it  was  better  not  to  make  it 
He  understood  and  replied  to  this  at 
once. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?"  he  inquired. 
"You  rejected  the  best  I  could  offer 
you." 

This  was  coming  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  at  once.  I  was  covered  with 
confusion — yet  perhaps  there  was  a  se- 
cret relief  at  the  outspoken  question. 

"  What  would  I  have  ?"  I  stammered. 
"  I  would  have  a  little — "  and  here  I 
was  about  to  enter  my  complaint.  But 
no,  this  would  never  do.  It  was  not 
my  part  to  lead  him  to  an  explanation. 
41 1  don't  want  any  thing,"  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sentence. 

44  Your  wishes  have  been  pretty  well 
met  then,  all  along." 
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Such  rudeness  was  unbearable ;  be 
might  hare  shown  a  little  interest,  a  lit- 
tle consideration.  I  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

"  Pray  don't  go,"  he  said.  "  Now, 
Helen,  be  reasonable.  You  rejected  my 
regard,  but  you  don't  seem  willing  that 
another  should  accept  it  Is  that  fair  f 
is  that  honorable  ?" 

"  It  isn't  that—but  to  be  so  entirely 
put  aside — to  be  made  nothing  when  I 
thought  we  were  such  friends — " 

"  Oh,  then  it  is  not  my  attachment  to 
Miss  Saye  that  you  complain  of,  but  only 
my  undue  neglect,  as  you  take  it,  of 
yourself.  But  you  ought  to  look  at  the 
other  side.  How,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  Miss  Saye  be  likely  to 
regard  attentions  to  another  lady — an 
earlier  flame  and  all  that  ?" 

This  was  more  than  I  expected.  I  had 
thought  all  the  time  that  if  it  ever 
came  to  an  open  discussion  I  might  find 
there  was  some  mistake — and  now  he 
avowed  it.     Very  well. 

"I  must  go,  really,"  I  said.  "My 
opinion  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  Perhaps  not.  You  are  very  fickle." 
*  "  I  fickle  !"  was  my  indignant  exclam- 
ation. "  I  do  not  think  it  is  you  who 
should  make  the  charge." 

"  And  why  ?"  he  asked.  "  Who  has  a 
better  right  ?"  I  was  silenL  "  Of  all 
men,"  he  said,  "  I  am  the  most  constant 
Proof:  I  have  never  wavered  a  moment 
in  the  attachment  formed  two  years  ago, 
and  announced  to  you  a  few  weeks 
since." 

I  started  and  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  And  you,  Helen,"  he  continued  tak- 
ing my  hand,  "  are  you  equally  reliable  ? 
Or,  may  I  hope  that  you  are  fickle,  as  I 
said,  and  a  UtUe  less  determined  than  you 
■were  the  other  day  ?" 

I  began  to  comprehend  both  him  and 
myselC  Was  this  what  I  had  wanted  all 
the  time  ?  Did  I  really  care  for  his  love  t 
Could  I  be  so  inconsistent  ?  I  feared  it, 
indeed,  for  a  thrill  of  happiness  went 
through  my  heart  to  which  it  had  long 
been  a  stranger. 

"  No  answer  for  me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  not  fickle,"  I  said,  pulling  to 


pieces  Julia's  finest  geranium-blossom 
which  stood  unfortunately  near;  "but 
people  have  a  right  to  change  their  minds 
upon  reflection." 

And  then,  the  past  faded  away;  its 
sad  ghost  no  longer  haunted  me,  forbid- 
ding joy.  The  present  shone  on  me 
with  a  strange,  peaceful  brightness.  The 
warm  hand  that  clasped  my  own  had  led 
me  forth  from  shadow  into  son. 

Julia  came  in ;  she  saw  the  wreck  of 
the  geranium. 

M  That  must  have  been  your  work,  de- 
structive one,"  she  said,  and  scolded  me 
with  laughing  eyes. 

A  great  charity  toward  Alice  Saye 
came  over  me.  What  a  sweet  girl.  Bat 
might  she  not  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  these  weeks  ? 

41  Erastus,"  I  said,  trying  to  be  severe, 
"  you  were  very  bad  to  both  of  us.  What 
could  induce  such  conduct  ?" 

He  smiled. 

"  I  am  not  much  of  a  lady's-man — 
not  well  versed  in  the  tactics  that  conquer 
a  fair  woman's  heart.  But  is  it  not  one 
of  the  first  principles  that  jealousy  is  a 
powerful  ally  ?  It  was  on  that  assump- 
tion that  I  acted." 

"  Oh  I"  I  exclaimed,  reproachfully, 
"  were  you  not  above  employing  a  strati- 
gem  so  stale?" 

"  Not  more  than  you  were  above  being 
subdued  by  it" 

"  But  are  you  sure,"  I  askec)  anxiously, 
u  that  Alice  did  not  mistake  your  mean- 
ing r 

"  Yes,  if  she  understands  the  use  of 
language ;  I  told  her  of  my  regard  for 
you  the  second  time  we  met ;  it  was  the 
unfailing  theme  of  discourse  whenever 
we  were  together." 

"  And  I  thought  you  indifferent,  ready 
to  forget !" 

"  You  had  so  little  faith  ?  You  really 
supposed  I  could  relinquish  my  prize  at 
the  first  word  of  discouragement  ?  Oh, 
Helen  1" 

It  was  the  last  time  I  could  complain 
of  coldness.  What  a  love  henceforth 
surrounded  me,  what  a  home  was  ourol 
How  softly  the  golden  years  lapsed  by, 
how  summer  Bhone  perpetual  in  our 
hearts  1  Emma  R  Biplq/. 
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MY  PICTURE. 

H,  how  the  eye  on  the  picture  stops 
Where  the  lights  of  memory  shine  1 
My  friend,  to  thee  I  will  leave  the  sea 

If  only  this  be  mine, 
For  the  thought  of  the  breeze  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 
Stirs  my  blood  like  wine  ! 

I  will  leave  the  sea  and  leave  the  ships, 
And  the  lighthouse  taper  and  tall, 

The  bar  so  low,  whence  the  fishers  go, 
And  the  fishers'  wives  and  all, 

If  thou  wilt  agree  to  leave  to  me 
This  picture  for  my  wall. 

I  leave  thee  all  the  palaces, 

With  their  turrets  in  the  sky — 
The  hunting-grounds,  the  hawks  and  hounds — 

They  please  nor  ear  nor  eye; 
But  the  sturdy  strokes  on  the  sides  o'  the  oaks 

Make  my  pulses  fly. 

The  old  cathedral,  filling  all 

The  street  with  its  shadow  brown, 

The  organ  grand,  and  the  choiring  band, 

And  the  priest  with  his  shaven  crown; 

"Us  the  wail  of  the  hymn  in  the  wild-wood  dim, 
That  bends  and  bows  me  down. 

The  shepherd  piping  to  his  flock 
In  the  merry  month  of  the  May, 

The  lady  fair  with  the  golden  hair, 

And  the  knight  so  gallant  and  gay; 

For  the  wood  so  drear  that  is  pictured  here, 
I  give  them  all  away. 

I  give  the  cities  and  give  the  sea— 

The  ships  and  the  bar  so  low, 
And  fishers  and  wives  whose  dreary,  lives 

Speak  from  the  canvas  so; 
And  for  all  of  these  I  must  have  the  trees — 

The  trees  on  the  hills  of  snow ! 

And  shall  we  be  agreed,  my  friend? 
Shall  it  stand  as  I  have  said  ? 
For  the  sake  of  the  shade  wherein  I  play'd, 

And  for  the  sake  of  my  dead, 
That  lie  so  low  on  the  hills  of  snow, 
Shall  it  be  as  I  have  said  ? 

Alice  Gary. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC  NOTES. 

N.   P.   WILLIS. 

PERHAPS  the  best-abused  man  in  the 
country  was  N.  P.  Willis,  and  why 
he  should  have  been  so  pertinaciously 
and  rancorously  maligned,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  I  have  thought  the 
cause  might  be  found  in  that  disposition 
to  exact  yeoman's  duty  from  all  persons, 
whatever  may  be  their  condition  or  dis- 
abilities. Refinement  is  not  popular ; 
work  that  appeals  to  the  taste  and  feel- 
ings is  rather  despised,  and  even  intel- 
lect, unless  it  subserves  the  uses  of  the 
College  or  of  Congress,  finds  little  tol- 
erance. Mediocrity  is  the  law  in  Re- 
publics. Where  power  emanates  from 
the  people,  they  will  not  uphold  what 
is  beyond  their  comprehension ;  hence, 
none  of  the  great  men  of  the  country 
who  figured  twenty  years  ago,  reached 
the  highest  point  of  power.  Webster, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  Haines,  who  were  really 
great  men,  died  before  they  had  half 
served  the  country  as  they  were  capable 
of  doing,  always  having  been  supplanted 
by  men  very  greatly  their  inferiors  in 
mental  caliber. 

None  of  the  poets  became  politicians ; 
consequently  they  were  neither  appre- 
ciated nor  understood  by  the  really  in- 
telligent masses.  Where  persons  are 
not  understood  they  are  misrepresented ; 
all  tli at  belongs  to  them,  over  and  above 
the  talents  of  others,  they  are  thought 
to  be  the  worse  for.  Besides  this,  "  we 
Americans  "  are  a  very  censorious  peo- 
ple ;  we  are  naturally  critical ;  we  have 
an  inherent  Iago  vein  about  us,  and  are 
"  nothing  unlets  critical."  We  are  less 
sympathetic  than  caviling ;  we  like  to 
tear  every  thing  to  pieces  to  see  what  it 
is  made  of.  Shall  we  eventuate  in  a 
race  of  cruel,  malignant  tyrants,  or  dwin- 
dle down  to  snobs,  cowards  and  extor- 
tioners ?  We  are  envious  and  covetous 
to  the  last  degree  ;  we  boast  of  our  in- 
dependence and  yet  are  the  veriest  dove* 
to  public  opinion,  created  by  the  false- 
hoods, pretensions,  and  subserviences 
of  the  newspapers,  which  we  despise 
and  yet  quote  every  day  as  authority. 

Out  of  the  above  I  think  my  readers 


may  judge  why  Mr.  Willis  has 
abused.  He  is  a  very  fastidious,  con- 
ventional man ;  the  forms  of  good  breed 
ing  he  is  scrupulous  to  observe ;  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  carriage  of  his 
person,  the  taste  of  his  dress,  indicate 
the  man  of  fortune  rather  than  of  genius. 
I  think  he  was  somewhat  spoiled  by  his 
familiarity  with  those  Sybarites  oyer  the 
water,  Lady  Blessington  and  Count 
D'Orsay,  whose  luxurious  culture  excited 
the  fancy  and  emulation  of  the  trans- 
atlantic youth,  for  Willis  was  but  little 
more  than  twenty  when  he  was  intro- 
duced to  that  sensuous  companionship. 
He  was  born  in  1806,  just  a  hundred 
years  after  the  great  Franklin.  [I  have 
«n  idea  it  is  well  to  be  born  at  the  open- 
ing of  centuries.  Milton  was  born  in 
1608,  and  it  may  be  that  be  has  decided 
my  opinion  in  this  respect.]  He  was 
born  in  Portland,  Maine ;  and  here  is 
another  advantage,  for  Portland  has  de- 
cided proclivities  toward  genius.  It  is 
said  no  other  city  in  the  Union  of  its 
size  has  produced  so  many  persons  of 
mark.  The  parents  of  Mr.  Willis  were 
religious,  even  to  bigotry,  siding  warmly 
upon  what  was  called  the  trinitarian 
side  in  theology,  at  a  time  when  Uni- 
tarian ism  first  began  to  be  a  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  church  in  this  conn- 
try.  They  were  intelligent  people,  of 
strong  prejudices,  decided  opinions,  and 
perfect  respectability.  One  would  hard- 
ly have  predicted  the  birth  of  a  poet 
from  such  a  pair,  and  yet  I  have  noticed 
that  these  grim,  positive  parents  are  the 
ones  to  produce  a  marked  progeny. 

The  child  Willis  was  a  slender,  white- 
skinned,  yellow-headed  bojr,  with  a  de- 
cidedly turned-up  nose,  who  ripened 
into  what  was  generally  considered  a 
handsome  man,  with  rich,  auburn  curls, 
and  a  very  genteel,  jaunty  air.  Ha 
front  face  is  always  good,  and  his  head 
even  in  a  crowd  is  of  that  size  and  con- 
formation which  would  render  it  a 
mark  of  observation. 

I  think  his  eyes  will  not  "  take  "  in  a 
photograph,  being  of  too  pale  a  bine, 
and  must  be  colored  afterwards  by  the 
artist 

Amongst  the  literati,  Mr.  Willis  is 
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alwayB  popular,  and  no  man  is  more 
ready  to  say  a  good  or  an  encouraging 
word  for  an  author  than  he ;  and  having 
been  for  many  years  Editor  of  the  Some 
Journal,  so  long  a  time  the  acceptable 
organ  in  what  he  used  to  designate  as 
"Japonicadom,"  his  opportunities  for  help- 
ing aspiring  genius  were  very  great  He 
always  was  exempt  from  the  vices  of 
envy  and  jealousy,  and  hence,  was  a 
companionable  man. 

His  style  of  writing  is  peculiarly 
felicitous  in  the  choice  of  epithets ;  the 
simplest  idea  assumes  grace  and  elegance 
the  moment  he  has  framed  it  into  one 
of  his  unique  expressions — a  charm  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  the  basis  of  any  claims 
that  may  be  made  for  him  as  an  original 
writer.  He  will  relate  the  most  ordinary 
event  in  a  manner  irresistibly  graceful, 
and  from  being  ordinary,  it  becomes 
poetical,  if  not  ideal.  Here  is  a  very 
homely  illustration  :  I  had  been  read- 
ing one  of  Mr.  Willis's  most  charming 
books,  A  Labri,  or,  as  he  translated, 
to  Under  the  Bridge,"  in  which  he  tells 
about  the  mishaps  incident  to  city  peo- 
ple who  ruralize,  and  gives  the  story  of 
the  "  heifer,  which  ate  up  the  lace  cape." 
Now,  this  was  an  ordinary,  annoying 
event  to  any  body  but  a  poet,  seeing 
"into  the  soul  of  things,"  and  Mr. 
Willis  relates  it  in  such  an  unfamiliar 
way,  that  it  ceases  to  be  familiar  or 
common. 

I  laid  down  the  book,  and  though  it 
is  ten  years  since  I  have  looked  at  it, 
the  description  is  fresh,  cool,  and  piquant 
in  memory.  And  immediately  I  saw,  in 
my  mind's  eye,  a  Flemish  picture,  about 
eight  inches  square,  which  a  friend  once 
drew  from  behind  her  book-case  to  ex- 
hibit to  me.  She  did  not  consider  the 
work  presentable,  except  to  devotees  of 
Art.  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the 
artist,  if  I  ever  knew.  It  represented  a 
warm,  tender  atmosphere,  with  a  sense 
of  perspective  truly  remarkable ;  there 
was  a  little  gleam  of  water,  and  poultry 
at  the  left ;  at  the  right,  the  bole  of  a 
large  tree  partially  fell  across  the  center 
of  the  picture,  not  dense  enough  to  give 
any  gloom,  but  seemed  to  impart  cool- 
ness to  a  well,  with  a  curb,  and  an  old 


bucket  swinging  from  a  long  sweep,  with 
drops  of  water  trickling  therefrom.  On 
the  large  stone  in  front  of  the  well  sat 
an  old  woman  in  a  white  cap  and  spec- 
tacles, and  a  boy  of  some  half  a  dozen 
years  kneeling  down  with  his  head  in 
her  lap,  or  rather  partially  lifted,  show- 
ing a  portion  of  a  little,  boorish,  de- 
lighted face.  The  expression  of  the  old 
woman's  lips,  and  her  two  thumb  nails 
pressed  together,  told  a  story  of  low  life 
not  to  be  mistaken.  Of  course  it  gave 
rise  to  infinite  jest  and  laughter. 

But  the  picture  was  clearly  and 
splendidly  within  the  domain  of  Art : 
the  light  struggled  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees — gleamed  upon  the  wet, 
dripping  bucket,  and  the  little  pool  of 
water  on  the  left,  with  the  gaudy-colored 
poultry :  next  it  touched  the  white  cap 
of  the  woman,  and  softened  the  white  shirt 
of  the  boy  in  the  shadow  of  the  woman 
and  the  well ;  but  the  bare  foot  gleamed 
out,  and  the  woman's  crimson  petticoat, 
and  blue,  loose  waist,  contrasted  well 
with  the  dark  green  and  brown  moss 
about  the  well.  The  details  were  won- 
derfully well  carried  out,  and  made  up  a 
picture  true  to  Art  and  true  to  fact,  like 
Willis's  heifer  eating  up  the  cape— 
the  irritating^  subject  screened  in  both 
by  thoroughly  artistic  handling.  Willis 
would  not  thank  me  for  the  juxtaposi- 
tion I  have  given  picture  and  article, 
but,  to  my  mind,  they  are  akin,  and  make 
me  think  of  an  old  definition  of  poetry, 
which  can  not  be  bettered :  "  It  maketh 
familiar  things  seem  as  if  they  were  not 
familiar ;"  and  Wordsworth,  whom  Wil- 
lis holds  in  some  contempt,  verifies  the 
theory.  If  a  deep  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  a  power  to  detect  it  even  in 
minute  and  unexpected  ways  make  a 
poet,  Willis  is  thoroughly  one. 

Though  born  in  Portland,  he  was 
bred  mostly  in  Boston,  and  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  un-  Yankee  characters  I  ever 
met  He  does  not  well  affiliate  with  our 
free  and  easy  democracy,  rather  holding 
himself  aloof  from  the  evcry-day  con- 
tact of  persons  whose  taste  and  pursuits 
are  not  in  accordance  with  his  own. 

In  conversation,  Mr.  Willis  is  genial, 
easy  and  communicative,  but,  certainly, 
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not  suggestive  in  thought,  though  very 
much  so  in  fancy.  To  women  he  utters 
graceful  nothings,  and  as  they  cost  him 
no  effort  he  does  not  overestimate  them. 
He  paid  courteous  respect  to  me,  as  did 
all  others,  often  uttering  elegant  compli- 
ments, which  might  have  half  turned  the 
head  of  a  vain  woman,  but  to  a  woman 
who  mothers  a  great  pride,  or  mothers  a 
great  sorrow,  these  pretty  sayings  are 
regarded  as  the  fine  fencing  of  a  prac- 
ticed master  of  the  foils.  I  think  men 
like  a  woman  who  can  receive  a 
compliment  gracefully  but  not  too  seri- 
ously. 

"lam  most  happy,"  I  once  said  to 
Willis,  u  in  that  I  suggest  compliment ;  I 
provoke  men  to  the  exhibition  of  their  af- 
fluent store  of  fancy ;  I  imagine  I  am  like 
a  millinery  wax-figure  designed  for  the 
exhibition  of  beautiful  fabrics." 

"  How  foolish  we  all  are  1"  he  replied, 
"  to  lavish  incense  upon  a  shrine  that 
never  yields  a  response." 

"  That  is  too  finished  a  paragraph  to 
be  lost,  Mr.  Willis ;  put  it  into  your  next 
book.  Why  can  not  writers  give  us  their 
real  compliments  in  their  books  ?  They 
would  be  far  finer  than  what  we  read 
there." 

"  In  the  closet  we  lack  the  inspiration 
of  fine  eyes  and  speaking  faces ;  the  best 
things  written  are  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  an  evening  like  this,  when  we 
are  able  to  recall  the  most  fleeting  thing 
in  the  world,  a  woman's  smile." 
# "  I  imagine,  Mr.  Willis,  you  have 
never  quite  done  your  genius  justice — 
you  have  never  been  quite  enough  in 
earnest,  pardon  me,  to  accomplish  all  you 
are  capable  of  doing." 

"  There  you  do  me  more  than  justice. 
I  have  really  been  a  very  diligent  man, 
and  have  made  the  best  of  mj^self. 
From  the  first,  I  weighed  my  capacity, 
and  estimated  what  I  was  able  to  per- 
form ;  I  have  kept  within  my  limits,  and 
made  the  most  of  the  field  in  which  I  am 
best  capable  of  moving." 

"You  are  not  pretentious,  I  am  sure, 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  your  estimate  of 
yourself  is  too  moderate." 

"  I  think  not ;  I  think  I  have  achieved 
more,  from  this  determination  I  made 


early  in  life  to  keep  within  my  prescribed 
bounds." 

"  Ay,  but  it  narrows  the  sphere,  and 
represses  aspiration." 

"  This  vague  tendency  of  the  mind  a 
a  barrier  to  achievement  I  determined 
to  represent  a  phase  in  American  society 
which  was  apt  to  be  not  only  neglected, 
but  treated  with  contempt,  namely,  the 
refined,  the  (  fashionable,1  if  you  will,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  hard,  notional 
utilitarianism,  so  prevalent  amongst  na. 
I  have  succeeded,  and  have  shown  thtt 
there  is  much  that  is  desirable  to  foster 
and  cultivate  amid  the  appliances  of 
wealth,  if  we  would  redeem  it  from 
vulgarity.  We  have  too  many  dreamere 
amongst  the  poetic,  who  make  no  mark, 
because  they  have  no  purpose." 

"  I  half  fear,  Mr.  Willis,  notwithstand- 
ing your  defense,  that  many  fine  shades 
of  character  may  evaporate  under  this 
aesthetic  utilitarianism." 

"  Not  necessarily ;  we  may  present  a 
phase  to  the  public  and  preserve  some- 
thing at  home — exhibit  our  peonies  and 
lilacs,  and  keep  our  violets  and  roses. 
I  often  have  letters  from  strangers,  who 
imagine  I  am  not  doing  myself  justice — 
earnest  women,  who  urge  me  into  this 
or  that  sphere,  but  I  know  myself  bet- 
ter." 

"  I  like  that,  provided  one  is  well  as- 
sured. Old  Montaigne  is  excellent  au- 
thority upon  this  head,  and  advises  every 
man  to  see  that  the  work  he  is  doing  is 
truly  his  own  work,  and  not  that  which 
another  man  should  do." 

Mr.  Willis,  by  this  rigid  adherence  to 
his  own  estimate  of  himself  has  secured 
a  very  distinctive  reputation — a  fashion- 
able, a  poetic  one.  He  was,  for  many 
years,  a  journalist  of  much  tact,  and  his 
pen  always  preserved  a  generous  airing* 
but  not  advocacy  of  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
day.  Not  earnest  enough  for  a  partisan,  he 
leaned  to  the  isms  of  radicalism,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  preserved  a  strictly 
conservative  ground. 

Mr.  Willis  has  been  twice  married, 
and  is  the  father  of  several  children. 
He  has  generally  resided  most  of  the 
year  in  the  country.  One  estate  he 
named  Glen  Mary,  a  tacit  compliment  to 
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his  first  wife.  One  of  his  neighbors,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  conjugal  courtesy,  at  once 
named  bis  farm-house  "  Glen  Betsey."  At 
present  be  (Mr.  Willis,)  resides  in  a  ro- 
mantic place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  which  from  its  wild,  picturesque 
scenery,  with  bis  wonted  aptitude  at 
poetic  nomenclature,  he  christened  Idle- 
wild.  Here  he  has  long  dispensed  an 
elegant  hospitality.  Mr.  Willis  belongs 
to  the  class  of  twenty  years  agone,  and 
may  well  be  remembered,  for  there  is  »*o 
distinctive  group  of  genius  at  the  present 
day  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  are 
turning  their  faces  westward. 

FANNIE   KEMBLB. 

To  have  heard  this  remarkable  woman 
read  is  a  memory — an  incident  in  itself 
to  give  the  individual  something  like  im- 
portance. I  never  met  her  in  society, 
though  several  times  invited  so  to  do, 
but  some  circumstance  not  to  be  con- 
trolled, forbade.  I  am  not  sure,  also, 
but  I  had  a  fear  of  being  <to-illusioned. 
At  any  rate,  I  never  was  a  lion  hunter, 
contenting  myself  with  believing  in  the 
few,  with  no  use  to  confirm  my  faith  by 
sight 

The  first  time  I  heard  her  read  was 
in  the  "  Measure  for  Measure  "  of  Shak- 
speare,  in  which  the  nun-like  Isabella 
was  rendered  with  a  force  and  tender- 
ness not  to  be  forgotten.  I  sat  directly 
in  front  of  her,  and  she  must  have  ob- 
served my  interest  and  enthusiasm,  for 
she  read  the  whole  play  to  me,  fixing 
her  dark,  penetrating  eyes  upon  my  face, 
and  speaking  with  exquisite  tenderness. 
At  the  close  we  both  instinctively  ex- 
changed courtesies,  which  I  regarded  as 
far  more  expressive  than  a  formal  intro- 
duction. I  have  a  fancy  for  this  kind 
of  mute,  unpremeditated  recognition,  this 
u  Eveline  Hope  n  love  which  is  content 
with  unbidden  homage,  and  unexacting 
remembrance. 

Fannie  Eemble  sat  for  a  portrait  to 
Mr.  George  Flagg,  nephew  of  Washing- 
ton Allston,  who  also  painted  a  full- 
length  of  myself  as  a  companion  to  it. 
She  was  at  first  disinclined  to  the  ex- 
periment, saying  naively,  that  ehe  had 
lei  to  the  first  masters  abroad,  who  had 


failed  to  produce  a  likeness — "I  am 
ugly,  yet  capable  of  looking  at  times 
beautiful."  The  artist  happily  succeed- 
ed in  producing  her  features,  and  giving 
that  general  look  of  sensibility,  that 
depth  to  the  e^e,  and  uncertainty  to  the 
lips,  by  which  we  feel  that  a  touch  might 
wake  the  original  to  some  glorious  dem- 
onstration. The  picture  was  a  very  fine 
one — a  study  in  fact,  as  all  such  faces 
are,  when  justice  is  done  them. 

In  her  reading,  she  sat  in  a  plain 
chair,  before  a  plain  table,  and  charac- 
ter after  character  of  Shakspeare  rose 
before  us,  with  voice  and  look  super- 
natural I  y  appropriate.  She  was  a  muse, 
not  a  woman,  and  her  exquisite  voice 
sang  the  creations  of  the  great  poet  as 
if  they  were  the  emanations  of  her  own 
soul.  I  heard  her  many  times,  and  al- 
ways spell-bound  with  delight.  In 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  the  few  feminine  touches 
in  the  one  character  of  the  noble  and 
wife-like  Portia  were  given  in  a  manner 
that  showed  how  deep  was  the  respond- 
ing sentiment  in  the  breast  of  the  reader. 

When  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  first  saw 
Fannie  Eemble,  his  exclamation  was, 

"What  quantities r 

A  remark  applicable  in  every  way, 
for  she  was  one  so  assured  in  herself, 
that  she  would  admit  of  no  impediment ; 
she  had  a  courage  commensurate  with 
her  capacities,  which  is  a  great  thing  in 
either  man  or  woman.  Those  of  us 
who  have  any  capacity,  (for  the  majority 
of  men  and  women  only  serve  to  keep 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  human  arfly 
filled,)  have  a  hardy  and  buoyant  rejec- 
tion of  evils,  an  earnest  working  of 
"  where  there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way  " 
philosophy,  by  which  we  are  not  terri- 
fied by  a  lion  in  the  path.  We  turn 
ourselves  resolutely  to  find  relief  from 
impediments,  and  remove  obstacles  by  a 
sort  of  instinctive  mechanical  power. 
How  thankful  she  must  have  been  that 
the  "  gods  "  made  her  beautiful  without 
beiug  pretty !  Every  milliner's  shop  has 
prettiness,  the  fashion  prints  are  pretty, 
contributors  to  magazines  are  pretty, 
and  Reade  has  given  in  his  "  Female 
Poets  of  America,"  twelve  portraits  of 
pretty  women — the  Fates  forgive  him, 
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for  we  are  included  in  the  number. 
Now,  this  is  the  common  rule  of  looks, 
the  namby-pamby  every-day  rule,  and  it 
is  an  absolute  relief  to  escape  from  this 
insipidity  and  find  a  woman  so  plain, 
that  she  is  capable  of  lighting  up  into 
the  beautiful.  True,  a  woman  may  be 
pretty  in  the  ordinary  term,  and  have 
that  internal  greatness  by  which  she  ex- 
pands into  the  beautiful,  but  this  is  rare ; 
and  subjects  her  to  so  much  annoyance 
in  the  shape  of  commonplace  admiration 
that  she  must  covet  the  relief  of  ugliness. 

The  married  life  of  Fannie  was  not 
happy ;  how  could  it  be  ?  Marriage  was 
not  her  vocation ;  one  would  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  woman  being  the  ap- 
pendage of  any  man — unless  as  the 
honored  friend,  counselor  and  wife  of  a 
Caesar  or  a  Napoleon ;  your  statesman 
or  philosopher  would  never  do,  and  the 
life  she  threw  into  King  Henry  showed 
that  his  bluff,  manly  bearing  might  ap- 
proach to  her  idealism  in  the  sex.  Some 
women  are  all  femininity ;  graceful, 
lovely,  and  most  tender,  dependent  beings, 
the  idols  of  a  salon — the  sylphs  of  the 
moonlight ;  others  are  w\f&Jike}  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  former,  indeed,  safely  plain, 
practical,  reliable  —  never  bothering  a 
man's  fancy  nor  troubling  his  judgment, 
but,  placed  upon  the  domestic  altar, 
fulfill  Iago's  essentialities  entirely.  Then, 
there  is  the  thrifty,  handsome  housewife 
— great  in  scouring,  baking,  rating  ser- 
vants and  boxing  children. 

Fannie  Kemble  does  not  belong  to 
epier  of  this  classification,  but  greater 
than  all,  includes  all.  We  only  wonder 
that  any  dull  man  should  have  presumed 
to  marry  such  a  woman,  and  having 
done  so,  that  he  should  have  the  imper- 
tinence to  judge  her  by  ordinary  laws. 
Expect  the  eagle  to  brood  like  a  tame 
duck,  the  nightingale  to  cackle,  like  a 
house-door  biddy ! 
w  Fools  rash  in  where  Angels  fear  to  tread." 

Tho  artist  Sully  painted  her  as  a 
Gypsy,  her  low  brow  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion being  well  adapted  to  such  a 
study.  I  could  not  but  observe  the 
litheness  and  beauty  of  the  portrait ;  it 
was  a  young  tiger  in  a  woman  form. 
What  are  such  women  to  do,  unless  to 


be  themselves,  as  Fannie  is  ?  Society  is 
all  wrong  when  it  tries  to  put  them  into 
a  straight  jacket ;  and  yet,  I  can  not 
but  pity  the  poor  deluded  men,  who 
take  them  for  better,  for  worse,  for  they 
are  sure  to  have  a  time  of  it  Where 
a  man  marries  a  woman  of  genius,  he 
does  it  at  his  peril ;  her  nature  includes 
his,  and  it  may  be,  myriads  like  it,  for 
the  limitation  of  a  limited  man  is  most 
terribly  limited  ;  but  having  done  so,  be 
should  learn  how  to  treat  her.  His  un- 
derstanding may  be  a  fixture;  his  in- 
tellect may  have  reached  its  culminating 
point,  long  after  hers  is  onward  singing 
at  the  very  gates  of  heaven :  what  then  I 
Must  her  wings  be  clipped,  her  soul 
dwarfed  to  keep  level  to  his  imbecility  ? 
The  world  says  yes ;  we  say  no ;  for, 
beneath  all,  no  matter  how  modified, 
there  is  the  woman-heart  with  its  illim- 
ituWe  wealth,  its  depths  that  even  she 
dare  not  fathom,  and  like  the  beautiful 
Undine,  she  rolls  a*stone  over  the  founda- 
tion, and  seals  it  up;  she  covers  ber 
wings,  because  others  have  none  upon 
their  shoulders. 

For  woman,  public  opinion  is  a  very 
monster.  It  would  take  her  as  did  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  and  dip  her  into  the 
fiery  furnace,  only  to  learn  how  much  of 
her  is  mortal,  and,  it  may  be,  celestial 
It  would  compel  the  Priestess  from  the 
God-inspired  tripod  to  hold  the  hand 
upon  her  lips,  and  thus  smother  back  the 
divine  oracles  that  she  may  mate  with 
the  satyrs  of  fashion,  or  be  one  with  the 
uncomprehending  girl  u  who  does  the 
meanest  chores.11  It  would,  in  its  envy 
and  ignorance,  love  to  see  the  white 
robes  of  the  vestal  smutty  with  the  coals 
of  the  kitchen  corner.  It  would  pluck 
down  God's  masterpiece  of  beauty,  whose 
nerves  are  so  many  golden  harp-strings, 
that  the  roughest  hand  may  shatter  and 
jar  upon  their  harmonies. 

Women  will  begin  to  see,  ere  long, 
that  they  have  much  to  do  in  mating 
public  opinion.  At  present,  she  wbo 
presumes  to  do  so  must  find  herself 
comparatively  isolated ;  but,  all  greatness 
is  comparative  isolation.  The  night- 
ingale does  not  sing  in  a  flock,  nor  the 
eagle  soar  to  the  sky  in  crowds. 
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I  could  but  contrast  Fannie  Eemble 
with  Fannie  Osgood — the  latter  an  ele- 
gant pony — the  former  a  magnificent 
race- hone.  Fannie  Eemble  was  a  fine 
equestrian  and  rode  with  great  spirit 
Bitting  on  her  horse  like  a  queen  upon 
her  throne,  she  often  passed  my  door  in 
her  daily  ride  upon  horseback,  on  her 
-way  to  Fort  Hamilton,  her  favorite  route. 
On  the  days  the  packets  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, (they  did  not  go  twice  a  week, 
twenty  years  ago),  she  would  mount  her 
horse  and  ride  rapidly  round  by  the  sea- 
shore, alone,  that  she  might  see  the 
last  wave  of  the  beloved  flag,  and  waft 
a  benediction  home. 

Twenty  years  ago,  a  woman,  who 
went  out  of  the  conventional  sphere  of 
home,  became  the  recipient  of  a  good 
deal  of  abuse  from  the  Newspaper  Press, 
and  the  worst  motives  were  imputed  to 
her.  She  was  supposed  always  to  neg- 
lect her  children,  and  ill-treat  her  hus- 
band. Indeed,  she  was  invariably  abused 
in  whatever  she  attempted  to  do,  be- 
cause she  was  supposed  to  be  unhappily 
married,  otherwise  she  would  not  have 
gone  aside  from  the  ordinary  track; 
thus  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  have 
insured  her  protection  and  kindness, 
was  turned  into  an  engine  of  torment 

I  have  written  and  said  so  much 
hitherto  upon  this  subject,  that  I  feel  as- 
sured I  have  done  a  great  deal  to  create 
a  better  public  opinion  for  my  sex,  for 
the  Press  is  far  more  respectful  than 
formerly  to  us. 

Mr*.  B.  Oakes  Smith. 


A    WONDERFUL    BALLOON   EX- 
CURSION. 

PREFATORY. 

I  PASSED  the  last  summer  and  a  part  of 
the  present  autumn  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Among  the  places  which  I  visited 
was  Nantes  in  France.  While  I  was  in  that 
city  the  following  article  appeared  in  the 
Joumcde  du  Loire,  which  Is  a  dally  paper 
published  there.  I  learned  from  inquiry 
that  Professor  de  St  Menrice,  the  author  of 
ft,  Is  esteemed  as  a  man  of  great  intellect 
and  erudition.  It  Is  held  by  some,  however, 
that  bis  mind  is  of  too  speculative  a  charac- 
ter to  cultivate  successfully  the  fields  of 


physical  science.  The  titles  of  the  works 
which  he  has  published,  indicate  an  imagina- 
tive and,  indeed,  a  poetical  mind.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  such  a  peculiarity  appertains  to 
all  men  of  great  inventive  genius,  and  seems 
especially  to  fit  them  for  scientific  research. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  merits  of  M.  de 
St.  Menrice,  however,  I  can  assure  the 
reader  of  one  feet  bearing  upon  the  follow- 
ing narrative,  viz:  Dr.  A.  F.  Mallett,  who 
made  the  ascent  recorded  by  the  French 
author,  was,  no  longer  ago  than  a  week  or 
two,  still  residing  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
there  by  any  one  who  may  desire  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  will  receive  a  prompt  and  polite  an- 
swer. Soon  after  my  return  to  this  country, 
which  took  place  last  month,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  that  gentleman,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  journal  containing  the  account 
of  which  a  faithful  translation  is  given  below. 
I  received  a  few  days  since  a  graceful  reply, 
in  which  Dr.  Mallett  assures  me  that  the  narra- 
tive of  M.  de  St  Menrice  is  faithful  to  the 
statement  which  he  made  to  the  learned 
Frenchman.  The  doctor  added  a  few  things 
omitted  in  the  article  in  the  Journal  du  Loire, 
which  I  will  not  interfere  with  the  interest  of 
M.  de  St  Meurice's  narrative  by  interpolat- 
ing. John  Weatherby. 

BdUimort,  Md.y  Nov.  15,  I860. 


NARRATIVE. 
M.  db  St.  Meuricb  and  Db.  Mallbtt. 

In  December  last,  a  few  months  after 
the  close  of  the  terrible  civil  war  in 
America,  I  visited  the  United  States,  a 
country  in  the  problem  of  whose  des- 
tinies I  have  always  felt  much  interest, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  on  the  spot 
the  real  causes  of  the  war,  the  opinions 
of  men  upon  both  sides,  and  the  prob- 
able future  results  of  the  conflict  upon 
the  powerful  confederation  of  States, 
and  upon  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment The  political  material  accumu- 
lated in  my  researches  will  be  given  and 
commented  upon  in  a  work  which  I  am 
now  preparing  for  the  press. 

Among  the  places  which  I  visited 
during  my  tour  in  the  territory  which  its 
inhabitants  called  for  a  few  years  "  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,"  was  the 
town  of  Wilmington,  a  seaport  near -the 
mouth  of  the  Gape  Fear  river,  in  the 
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State  of  North  Carolina.  While  in  this 
town  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Dr. 
A.  F.  Mallett,  a  distinguished  physician, 
and  a  gentleman  of  unusual  scientific 
acquirements.  We  had  many  conversa- 
tions together ;  in  one  of  these  the  dis- 
course happening  to  turn  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  gases,  the  doctor  was  gradually 
led  to  make  reference  to  a  remarkable 
experience  of  his.  With  much  diffi- 
culty I  at  length  induced  him  to  give  me 
a  full  relation  of  it.  On  my  expressing 
surprise  that  he  had  never  published  an 
account  of  his  wonderful  adventure,  his 
reply  made  it  evident  that  this  omission 
was  due  to  the  excessive  modesty  which 
always  accompanies  true  merit,  and  to  a 
fear  that  such  a  publication  might  give 
rise  to  doubts  of  his  veracity.  Being 
convinced,  however,  that  the  character 
of  a  man  so  well  known  for  high  integrity 
and  perfect  purity  can  not  be  aspersed  by 
any  true  information  with  regard  to  the  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  that  tbe  mere  modesty 
of  a  man  should  not  prevent  the  world 
from  being  benefited  by  his  investigations 
and  discoveries,  I  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility  of  publishing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  science,  the  statement  made  to  me 
by  the  distinguished  physician  of  the 
town  of  Wilmington. .  In  doing  this  I 
also  make  my  apology  to  Dr.  Mallett 
for  the  liberty  which  I  am  assuming. 


Dr.  Maijjctt's  Theory  of  Aero-Navtga- 
tion — Preparations  for  the  Ascension. 

On  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty,  Dr.  A.  F.  Mallett, 
of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  U.  S.  A,  started 
upon  the  most  wonderful  balloon  excur- 
sion on  record.  The  point  of  departure 
was  a  beautiful  village  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ohio  river,  between  the  cities  of 
Cincinnati  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
Louisville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  I 
can  not  give  the  reader  the  name  of  this 
village ;  for  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to 
record  it  in  my  notes  of  the  learned  doc- 
tor's narrative. 

For  some  months  past  Dr.  Mallett  had 
been  engaged  in  reading  a  course  of  pop- 
ular lectures  upon  several  subjects  in 
natural  science,  in  the  principal  towns 


of  Ohio  and  Kentucky;  among  other 
subjects  he  lectured  upon  the  nature  of 
the  different  gases.  While  pursuing  the 
investigations  necessary  to  a  fuller  elim- 
ination of  the  characteristics  of  hydrogen, 
an  idea  occurred  to  the  doctor  relative  to 
the  improvement  of  aero  -  navigation. 
Wishing  to  test  the  correctness  of  this 
idea  by  the  application  of  it  to  an  actual 
balloon  ascension,  he  engaged  the  serv- 
ices of  Professor  Wise,  an  aeronaut  well 
known  in  America.  The  intention  was 
that  a  balloon  should  be  constructed  and 
charged  with  gas  after  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  doctor's  theory.  A  bal- 
loon ascension  according  to  this  novel 
mode  should  be  publicly  announced.  On 
this  occasion,  while  the  balloon  was  be- 
ing charged  with  gas,  the  doctor  was  to 
deliver  a  lecture  explanatory  of  his  theo- 
ry to  the  crowd  assembled  ;  after  which 
Professor  Wise  would  mount  the  car  of 
the  balloon  and  make  the  ascension  in 
the  presence  of  the  multitude. 

This  programme  was  not  only  fulfilled 
(with  one  exception),  but  the  consequen- 
ces showed  the  power  of  Doctor  Malletfs 
new  idea  to  be  immensely  greater  than 
he  had  even  dreamed  that  it  would  be. 

It  is  known  that  hydrogen  gas  is  the 
lightest  discovered  substance  in  nature, 
being  but  one-fourteenth  and  four-tenths 
the  weight  of  common  air.     As  no  other 
substance,  then,  can  be  mingled  with  it 
without  increasing  its  weight,  it  follows 
that  the  freer  it  is  from  foreign  admixture, 
the  lighter  it  is.     The  best  means  as  yet 
discovered  for  obtaining  this  gas  in  its 
greatest  purity  is  through  the  agency  of 
the  voltaic  current.     When   the  wires 
connecting  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery 
are  caused  to  terminate  in  water,  decom- 
position is  occasioned,  hydrogen  being 
evolved  at  the  negative  pole,  and  oxygen 
at  the  positive.     By  placing  one  end  of 
a  tube  over  the  negative  pole  and  the 
other  end  into  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
of  a  balloon,  the  balloon  will  after  a  while 
be  filled  with  hydrogen ;  the  gas,  on  ac- 
count  of    its   greater   lightness,   rising 
through   the  air  which  has  previously 
filled  the  balloon  and  gradually  displac- 
ing the  latter,  which,  sinking  on  account 
of  its  superior  gravity  through  the  gas. 
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makes  its  escape  through  the  opening 
below. 

Although  this  process  of  eliminating 
hydrogen  from  water  is  slow  and  expen- 
sive, Dr.  Mallett  determined  to  resort  to 
it,  being  resolved  that  his  air-ship  should 
be  buoyed  by  the  most  elastic  substance 
to  be  obtained,  that  his  experiment  might 
have  every  chance  of  being  successful. 

The  merest  tyro  in  natural  science  is 
aware  that  the  higher  we  ascend  from 
the  earth,  the  more  attenuated  becomes 
the  atmosphere.  The  consequence  of 
this  fact  is  that,  however  light  the  gas 
with  which  a  balloon  is  inflated  may  be, 
that  balloon  must  at  length  reach  a  point 
above  the  earth  where  the  air  is  of  the 
same  gravity  as  the  gas  by  which  it  has 
been  lifted,  and  beyond  which  point, 
therefore,  it  can  not  be  elevated.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  that  the  air  be- 
comes thinner  and,  therefore,  lighter,  its 
pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  balloon  is 
diminished  in  the  same  exact  proportion. 
Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  the  inge- 
nious and  energetic  Dr.  Mallett  deter- 
mined that  his  balloon  should  be  manu- 
factured of  light  material  so  elastic  that 
the  gas  within  it  might  be  allowed  to 
expand  and  thus  to  increase  its  power 
of  ascension  in  the  ratio  of  the  diminution 
of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  it. 
Could  such  material  be  obtained,  the  re- 
sult appeared  to  be  certain ;  for,  as  the 
hydrogen  while  entering  the  balloon  has 
the  power  of  displacing  air  of  more  than 
fourteen  times  its  own  weight,  it  would 
still — by  parity  of  reasoning — possess 
the  same  relative  power,  however  atten- 
uated the  air  might  become,  if  the 
material  of  its  covering  were  sufficiently 
elastic  to  allow  it  to  exert  the  full  influ- 
ence of  its  superior  lightness  and  strength. 

After  giving  some  study  to  this  sub- 
ject, he  concluded  to  have  a  very  thin 
cloth  manufactured  of  silk. of  the  finest 
and  strongest  filaments  contracted  upon 
and  interwoven  with  very  delicate  threads 
of  India  rubber.  A  balloon  made  of 
this  cloth  would,  he  thought,  after  be- 
ing expanded  piecemeal  over  every  part 
of  its  body,  and  carefully  and  minutely 
covered  with  the  very  finest  varnish  used 
by  artists,  possess  an  unusual  degree  of 


gas-tightness  (if  I  may  use  the  term)  as 
well  as  of  expansibility.  The  net-work 
covering  the  balloon  was  to  be  made  of 
the  same  material,  and  so  nicely  adjust- 
ed with  regard  to  its  form  and  the  size 
of  its  meshes  and  the  thickness  of  its 
cords  that,  neither  could  the  expanding 
of  the  balloon  draw  up  the  car  incon- 
veniently nor  the  shrinking  of  the  former 
lower  the  latter  too  much.  The  cords 
securing  the  car  to  the  net-work  would, 
of  course;  not  be  elastic. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  before  Dr. 
Mallett  succeeded  in  having  such  a  bal- 
loon manufactured.  He  minutely  at- 
tended to  the  whole  process  while  it  was 
being  made.  When  finished,  it  prom- 
ised to  be  all  that  could  be  hoped  for. 

I  dwell  thus  upon  the  preparations 
of  the  ingenious  doctor  for  the  experi- 
ment which  he  contemplated,  in  order  to 
account,  to  some  extent,  for  the  marvel- 
ous results  which  followed. 

The  small  village  before  mentioned 
was  selected  by  Dr.  Mallett  for  the  occa- 
sion, since,  if  it  occurred  at  or  near  a 
large  city,  a  number  of  scientific  gen- 
tlemen might  be  attracted,  and  he  feared 
the  terrible  chagrin  with  wbir.h  he  would 
be  overwhelmed,  should  a  failure  ensue 
in  their  presence. 


The  Ascension  of  Db.  Mallett. 

On  Thursday,  the  fourth  of  May,  1860, 
the  sun  rose  in  unclouded  splendor.  Not 
a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  leaves,  or 
ruffled  the  waters  of  the  river.  The 
earth  was  newly  dressed  in  her  spring 
garments  of  verdure  and  bloom ;  and 
the  face  of  nature  looked  bright  and 
beautiful  in  the  gorgeous  sunshine. 

As  the  hour  fixed  for  the  ascension 
was  twelve  o'clock,  m.,  Dr.  Mallett,  as- 
sisted by  Professor  Wise,  begun  his 
preparations  very  early  in  the  morning. 
A  large  number  of  voltaic  batteries  were 
arranged,  and  set  in  operation  ;  and  tbe 
balloon,  sustained  by  a  lofty  frame-work, 
soon  began  to  be  filled.  This  balloon 
measured  one  hundred  feet  in  its  vertical, 
and  sixty  feet  in  its  horizontal  diameter, 
with  a  capability  of  being  expanded  to 
more  than  six  times  that  bulk. 

Ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  was  the  time  fixed 
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for  the  admission  of  the  public ;  and  at 
that  hour  the  gate  of  the  inclosure— 
which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  just  outside  of  the  village — was 
thrown  open.  In  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes the  large  space,  inclosed  by  high 
palings,  was  filled  to  its  utmqst  capacity, 
with  a  crowd  of  from  four  to  five  thou- 
sand people.  A  still  larger  number 
thronged  the  grounds  outside  of  the  in- 
closure. It  seemed  that  nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  of  the 
country  for  many  miles  around,  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  novel  sight 

Every  thing  proceeded  satisfactorily ; 
but  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  doctor  was  convinced  that  the 
balloon  had  received  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  gas.  Long  before  that  hour, 
however,  the  frame-work  which  had 
sustained  the  balloon  had  been  removed  ; 
and  the  multitude  of  cords  which  con- 
nected the  airy  fabric  with  the  earth, 
were  strained  to  a  hard  tension. 

A  few  minutes  before  two  o'clock — 
shortly  after  which  hour  every  thing 
about  the  balloon  was  ready  for  the  as- 
cension —  the  distinguished  aeronaut, 
Professor  Wise,  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den sickness.  Finding  that  his  indispo- 
sition rather  increased  than  diminished, 
Dr.  Mallett,  determined  that  neither  the 
crowd  assembled  nor  himself  should  be 
disappointed,  resolved  to  make  the  as- 
cension himself.  Although  he  had  never 
before  been  in  a  balloon,  and,  of  course, 
understood  but  theoretically  the  mode 
of  managing  such  a  vehicle,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  test  for  himself  the  correctness 
of  his  idea.  It  was  about  half-past  two 
when  he  ascended  to  the  car.  This 
was  a  light  frame-work  of  iron  wire,  and 
was  stored  with  ballast,  food,  drink, 
blankets,  furs,  and  all  that  is  usually  con- 
sidered necessary  for  such  a  voyage. 
There  Was  also  an  apparatus— of  which 
more  hereafter — which  is  not  usually 
taken  with  them  by  aeronauts. 

During  the  morning  the  weather  had 
continued  calm  and  clear ;  but  soon  after 
noon-day,  a  wind  had  arisen  from  the 
south-west  At  half-past  two  o'clock  a 
strong  wind  was  blowing,  and  heavy 
masses  of  cloud  had  gathered  overhead. 


As  soon  as  the  daring  experimentalist 
had  taken  his  place  in  the  car,  the  fas- 
tenings were  cut,  and  the  balloon  arose 
at  once  with  astonishing  rapidity.  So 
swiftly  did  it  ascend,  that  the  airy  vehicle 
seemed  to  yield  but  little  to  the  influence 
of  the  wind.  In  an  instant,  as  it  were, 
Dr.  Mallett  found  himself  above  the 
region  of  winds  and  clouds.  Below/  him 
spread  afar  the  fields  of  vapor,  gorgeous 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  undimmed  sun- 
light There  were  rivers  and  lakes  of 
silver,  fields  of  gold,  rose-colored  moun- 
tains, and  forests  of  purple.  No  language 
can  describe  the  beautiful  and  dazzling 
mist  of  light  through  which  he  was 
lifted  with  such  amazing  velocity. 


The  Balloon  Penetrates  the  Graxd 
Space — Appearance  of  the  Earth  axd 
of  other  Heavenly  Bodies. 

As  the  balloon  arose,  its  silken  wings 
gradually  expanded,  and  it  continued  to 
ascend  with  undiminished  speed.  As 
the  air  became  more  and  more  attenuated 
as  he  ascended,  Dr.  Mallett  became  sud- 
denly aware  that  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  a  beautiful  spring  day,  which  he  had 
left  upon  earth,  had  been  changed  to 
one  which  grew  rapidly  colder  and 
colder ;  it  had,  indeed,  become  almost 
freezing.  His  lungs  began  to  experience 
a  rapidly  increasing  difficulty  in  breathing. 
He  hastily  enveloped  himself  in  the 
blankets  and  furs  which  he  had  pro* 
vided,  and  also  made  use  of  the  appa- 
ratus before  referred  to  as  not  being  gen- 
erally taken  with  them  by  aeronauts. 
This  consisted  of  a  couple  of  air-tight 
silken  bags,  the  one  containing  oxygen 
and  the  other  nitrogen  gas.  These  two 
bags  were  united  at  their  necks  by  a 
mouth-piece  for  breathing,  so  arranged 
that  it  allowed  the  gases  to  escape  to- 
gether in  the  proportion  by  measure  of 
20.90  parts  of  oxygen  to  79.10  parts  of 
nitrogen.  As  this  mixture  composes,  in 
fact,  atmospheric  air  in  its  purity,  the 
doctor  found  his  lungs  much  relieved  by 
an  occasional  application  of  the  mouth- 
piece to  his  lips.  Knowing,  however, 
that  his  supply  of  these  gases  was  lim- 
ited, and  not  knowing  how  great  his 
need  of  them  yet  might  be,  he  was  at 
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economical  as  possible  in  the  use  of  his 
novel  apparatus.  Gradually — and  with- 
out surprise  to  him — his  desire  for  using 
this  artificial  atmosphere,  decreased, 
until,  at  length,  it  entirely  left  him. 

A  soft  and  pleasant  sense  of  dreamy 
languor  stole  oyer  him.  He  lay  upon 
the  floor  of  the  car  enveloped  in  his 
blankets,  with  no  desire  to  exert  himself. 
From  above  him — the  end  within  his 
reach — hung  the  cord  controlling  the 
valves  of  the  balloon.  He  knew  that, 
in  order  to  return  toward  the  earth,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  pull  this 
cord.  Yet  he  had  neither  the  energy 
nor  even  the  desire  to  do  so.  The  fin- 
gers of  his  right  hand  lay  accidentally 
over  his  left  wrist;  the  last  motion  which 
he  made — prompted  by  a  slight  desire — 
was  to  feel  for  an  artery.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  pulsation  there ;  at  the  same 
time  he  became  aware  that  he  was  no 
longer  inhaling  external  air.  Yet  he, 
hy  degrees,  became  conscious  that  his 
heart  continued  to  pulsate  with  a  regu- 
lar and,  as  it  were,  tacit  motion,  and 
that  there  was  within  his  lungs  the  ac- 
tion of  an  interior  breathing.  Directly 
before  him  hung  his  thermometer ;  the 
mercury-was  below  zero,  but  it  was  evi- 
dently gradually  rising.  On  attaining 
to  sixty  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  it  remained 
stationary.  At  the  same  time  the  doc- 
tor became  aware  that  an  agreeable  glow 
was  gradually  diffusing  itself  through 
his  frame;  when  this  agreeable  glow 
gained  the  pleasantest  Btate  of  being, 
neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold,  there  was 
no  further  change,  and  his  condition 
continued  so.  A  feeling  of  ineffable  de- 
light had  taken  possession  of  his  body ; 
and  he  lay  in  still  and  perfectly  motion- 
less enjoyment  Above  him  hung — ap- 
parently completely  still — the  body  of 
the  balloon,  now  expanded  to  an  enor- 
mous bulk  ;  its  huge  and  perfectly  black 
umbra,  shaped  like  an  acute  and  pros- 
trate pyramid,  extended  horizontally  far 
oat  into  space. 

Subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
balloon  had  now  left  the  atmosphere  of 
the  earth  and  had  entered  the  realms  of 
boundless  space.  From  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Dr.  Mallett  be  could  obtain, 
Vol.  IH.— 15. 


through  the  interstices  of  the  wire  frame- 
work of  the  car,  a  view  of  the  now  dis- 
tant and  fast-receding  planet  which  he 
had  just  left     At  the  moment  when  he 
first  caught  a  sight  of  it,  after  leaving 
its  atmosphere,  it  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  very  large  globe,  generally  so 
dark  as  to  be  almost  black ;  yet  along 
what  may  be  called  its  upper  side  was 
an  illuminated  crescent,  rather  slender, 
but  so  extended  in  length  as  to  measure 
fully  twenty  degrees  upon  the  grand  cir- 
cumference of  the  unlimited  space  around. 
Low  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  car, 
and  on  the  side  of  it  directly  opposite 
to  the  dense  umbra  of  the  balloon,  was 
seen  the  sun.     Its  disc  appeared  of  about 
the  same  size  as  when  seen  from  the- 
earth  —  perhaps  slightly  smaller  —  and 
burning  with  a  white  light  inexpressibly- 
dazzling.     There  was  nothing  of  that, 
appearance  of  rays  around  it  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  ;  but  the  circle  of  its- 
circumference  was  clearly  defined.    This-, 
remark  applies  also  to  the  appearance- 
presented  by  the  stars.     The  fixed  stars,, 
or  suns  of  other  systems,  however,  were- 
clearly  distinguishable*  from  the  planets 
of  our  solar  system  ;  the  former  shining 
with  a  brilliant  luster,  while  the  latter 
shone  with  a  luster  soft  and  subdued. 
Two  of  the  planets— doubtless  Mercury 
and  Venus,  these  being  nearer  to  the  sun 
than  the  earth's  orbit — were,  like  the 
earth,  generally  dark  but  clearly  defined, 
presenting  a  crescent  of  light  along  what 
may  be  relatively  called  the  upper  part 
of  their  circumferences.     This  difference 
of  appearance  between  the  fixed  stars 
and  the  planets  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the 
difference  between  direct  and  reflected 
light     All  the  stars  seemed  to  be  of 
about  the  same  size  as  when  seen  from 
the  earth ;  some  were,  perhaps,  a  little 
larger,  and  others  a  little  smaller. 


Thb  Atmosphere  of  Space— Remarks  up- 
on Aer,  Ether  and  Aura— Develop- 
ments FROM  Da.  MaLLETT'8  EXPERIENCE. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Mallett  palpably 
contradicts  the  idea  that  in  the  realms 
of  space,  outside  of  the  atmospheres  of 
the  planets,  all  is  blackness ;  the  heaven- 
ly bodies  only  appearing  like  luminous- 
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flat  surfaces.  I  never  for  my  part  en- 
tertained a  particle  of  faith  in  such  a 
notion.  There  can  possibly  be  but  two 
theories  concerning  light ;  the  one  called 
the  "corpuscular"  and  the  other  the 
"  undulatory  "  theory.  The  former  sup- 
poses light  to  be  matter  emitted  from 
the  sun ;  the  latter,  that  it  is  an  effect 
produced  by  undulations,  caused  by  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  in  an  atmosphere 
called  "  ether  "  and  which  pervades  all 
space.  I  myself  entertain  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
theory.  But,  whichsoever  is  true,  it  is 
evident  that  the  supposition  that  outside 
the  atmospheres  of  the  planets  all  is 
blackness  is  clearly  incorrect.  For,  if 
light  be  matter  ejected  from  the  sun,  it 
must  pass  through  space  to  meet  us; 
and,  if  light  be  caused  by  undulations 
imparted  to  ether  by  the  sun — by  means 
of  its  revolution  upon  its  axis,  or  other- 
wise— those  undulations  must  traverse 
space  to  become  sensible  to  us.  There 
is  a  fact,  moreover,  which  settles  the 
question  positively.  All  astronomers 
are  satisfied,  from  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments, that  the  moon  has  no  atmos- 
phere ;  yet  the  light  from  the  sun  impin- 
ges upon  her  surface,  as  is  proved  to  us 
by  its  being  reflected  thence  to  our  vision. 
While  upon  this  subject  the  reader 
will  allow  me  to  make  some  remarks 
with  regard  to  what  is  called  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  not  only  in  accordance 
with  "the  fitness  of  things"  that  it 
should  be  true,  but  many  experiments 
have  proved  it  to  be  true,  that  the  at- 
mosphere is  threefold.  The  profoundest 
thinkers  have  in  their  published  writings 
assumed  this  opinion  to  be  undoubtedly 
correct.  The  three  atmospheres  com- 
posing the  one  in  which  we  live  and 
move,  are  an  outer,  an  inner  and  an  inner- 
most. Their  particles  fit  within  each  other, 
.  as  if  the  spaces  within  a  pile  of  cannon- 
balls  were  occupied  by  rifle-bullets,  and 
the  spaces  still  left  were  filled  with 
•  small  shot  The  writers  above  referred 
to  have  denominated  the  outer  of  these 
atmospheres  aer,  the  inner  ether,  and  the 
innermost  aura.  By  undulations  in  aer 
(air)  sound  is  produced  ;  by  undulations 
.in  ether  light  is  caused;  and  by  undu- 


lations in  aura  heat  is  generated.  No 
sound  comes  to  us  from  the  heavenly 
bodies,  because  aer,  the  continent  of 
sound,  is  confined  to  our  earthly  abode; 
but  heat  and  light  reach  us  from  them, 
because  aura  and  ether,  the  continents 
of  heat  and  light,  exist  throughout 
space.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  to  a 
traveler  through  space  the  light,  coming 
through  its  own  natural  medium  unst 
fected  by  an  external  atmosphere,  should 
appear  of  its  own  native  color,  pure 
white,  and  of  exceeding  brightness  ;  and 
the  experience  of  the  distinguished 
American  physician  lias  absolutely 
proved  that  this  theory  is  in  all  respects 
perfectly  true — a  theory  which,  I  take 
pride  in  saying,  I  had  already  adopted 
in  my  "  Mental  Cosmos,"  and  also  had 
continued  to  sustain  in  the  two  other 
works  whose  titles  are  appended  to  my 
name  at  the  head  of  this  article.* 

The  marvelous  adventure  of  this 
eminent  gentleman,  Dr.  Mallett,  has  also 
informed  the  scientific  world  of  two 
things  heretofore  perfectly  unknown  to 
it.  The  one  of  these  things  is  that 
hydrogen  gas,  when  allowed  to  expand 
itself  in  a  manner  approaching  freedom, 
is  capable  of  diminishing  its  density  to  a 
gravity  at  the  most  not  exceeding  that 
of  ether,  at  least  when  the  latter  also  is 
in  its  free  -and  natural  state ;  the  action 
of  the  thermometer,  as  described  above, 
indicating  a  degree  of  warmth  very 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  felt  by 
Dr.  Mallett,  shows,  however,  that  in 
space,  ether,  being  the  outer  atmosphere, 
is  denser  than  when  enveloped  by  aer — 
as,  in  the  illustration  before  given,  the 
cannon-balls  being  removed,  the  bullets 
and  small-shot  would  come  more  closely 
together.  The  other  thing,  imparted  by 
the  experience  of  the  adventurous  Amer- 
ican to  the  scientific  world,  and  of 
which  that  world  was  before  ignorant, 
is,  that  the  human  body  still  retains  its 


*  The  learned  Frenchman  continues  to  dilate 
upon  this  subject,  making  the  digression  an 
almost  complete  treatise  upon  the  nature  and 
properties  of  light  and  heat.  As  I  intend  to 
make  this  translation— as  nearly  as  possible— 
an  article  merely  for  popular  reading,  I  gire  omy 
so  much  of  his  remarks  as  is  necessary  to  ex* 
plain,  upoif  scientific  principles,  the  experience 
of  Dr.  Mallett.— HcU  by  the  Translator. 
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vitality,  although,  probably,  in  a  state 
inactive  and  quiescent,  in  an  atmos- 
phere composed  only  of  aura  and  ether. 
Experiments  with  the  air-pump  can 
prove  nothing  in  this  respect ;  for,  in 
the  proportion  in  which  it  removes  the 
common  air  from  an  isolated  space,  it 
also  removes  ether  and  aura.* 

In  this  soft,  silvery  light  and  delicious 
atmosphere,  Dr.  Mallett  lay  at  perfect 
rest  He  does  not  know  whether  he 
was  totally  unable  to  move,  or  was 
merely  unwilling  to  do  so.  He  remem- 
bers only  that  he  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  make  the  slightest  action.  His 
sensations  were  so  delightful  as  to  cause 
him  to  wish  for  no  change.  He  reclined 
at  absolute  ease  in  a  state  neither  coma- 
tose nor  cataleptic,  for  he  seemed  to 
possess  all  his  mental  and  physical  fac- 
ulties, but  to  have  no  desire  to  use  the 
latter.  His  eyes  were  open,  and  he  saw 
all  that  came,  without  making  a  move- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  body,  within 
the  line  of  their  vision.  He  remembers 
that  he  seemed  also  for  the  while  to  un- 
derstand all  the  grand  theory  of  the 
material  universe.  He  could  see — with 
the  eyes  of  the  mind,  as  it  were — all 
the  spheres,  not  only  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem, but  of  all  space,  moving  by  eternal 
laws  io  their  proper  orbits.f 

Meanwhile  the  balloon  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  still.  No  motion  did  the  doc- 
tor discover,  either  in  the  silken  cover- 
ing which  contained  the  gas,  or  in  the 
car,  in  which  he  was  suspended,  or  in 
any  of  the  cords.  He  lay  upon  the 
floor  of  the  car ;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  if  he  had  been  uplifted  by  any 
power  to  any  night  above  that  floor,  he 
would  have  continued  to  remain  in  the 

•  The  author  here  makes  another  long  episode 
•a  the  subject  of  pneumatology.  I  have  given, 
I  think,  all  that  Is  necessary  for,  or  would  be 
•greeable  to,  the  general  reader.— Translator. 

t  X.  de  St.  Veurice  here  introduce*  an  eloquent 
rhapsody  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  universe,  the 
heaoty  and  harmony  of  the  individual  and  com- 
bined movements  of  the  spheres,  and  the  sub- 
Jumty  of  the  thoughts  which  a  subject  so  com- 
prehensive and  so  magnificent  suggests.  Bo 
truthful  and  interesting  is  this  episode  of  the 
wned  Frenchman,  and  so  elegant  and  graceful 
» the  language  in  which  It  is  expressed,  that  it 
■  with  reluctance  that  I  omit  ft;  its  extreme 
length,  however,  and  the  impossibility  of  making 
•a  abstract  which  would  do  li  any  thing  like 
Jastice,  oblige  me  to  do  to.— Translator. 


position  to  which  he  was  thus  removed. 
He  staid  where  he  was,  merely  because 
he  happened  to  be  there.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  attraction  of  gravitation,  no 
power  to  create  motion,  whose  influence 
reached  the  balloon,  or  the  car  suspended 
to  it,  or  the  contents  of  either.  The 
only  observable  indication  of  movement 
was  a  change  of  .the  relative  positions, 
and  of  the  apparent  sizes  of  the  stars. 

Thus  the  time  passed  on;  ever  the 
same  feeling  of  delight,  ever  the  same 
stillness.  There  was  never  any  night, 
nor  even  partial  darkness ;  but  all  the 
time  the  same  full  day,  the  same  soft, 
silvery  light.  What  time  thus  passed  he 
knows  not ;  it  must  have  been,  however, 
as  the  doctor's  subsequent  experience 
will  show,  some  three  or  four  weeks. 


WHO  WAS  HE? 

CHAPTER  XI. 
A  woman's  gunning. 

The  evening  after  the  departure  of 
the  steamer  which  bore  away  the  Arnolds, 
David  Duncan  was  lying  on  the  little 
hard  hair-sofa  in  his  landlady's  "  parlor." 
The  hour  was  late,  and  he  supposed  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  all  in  bed, 
he  having  gained  admittance  with  a 
night-key ;  but  too  restless  to  like  the 
thought  of  his  close  room,  he  had  come 
in  here,  turned  up  the  light,  and  was 
trying  to  read  a  newspaper.  Its  contents, 
however,  would  make  no  impression  on  his 
mind,  it  being  too  full  of  other  matter ; 
only  the  passenger-list  of  the  Havre 
steamer,  to  read  which  he  had  obtained 
the  paper,  continually  stared  at  him. 

"  So  Randolph  is  on  board  the  same 
ship,"  he  mused.  #  "  It  is  not  by  accident 
I  know  the  fellow  too  well.  Strange, 
that  he  has  slipped  through  my  fingers 
in  this  style  !  I  thought  myself  a  match 
for  him.  I  wish,  now,  that  I  had  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis  here ;  or  had  sailed 
with  them. 

"A  few  days  will  not  suffice  him, 
and  I  must  be  after  them  by  the  next 
steamer.  He  will  gain  nothing  by  bis 
adventure.  He  has  probably  nothing  in 
view  but  to  try  his  luck  again  with  Miss 
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Arnold ;  he  thinks  that  in  a  foreign  land, 
with  no  competitors,  he  may  have  better 
success.  What  a  thorough  rascal  he  is, 
any  how  1" 

Here  the  door  from  the  hall  softly 
swung  open  and  he  was  startled  from 
his  meditations  by  an  unexpected  visit- 
or. Antoinette  Sevigne  came  in,  and, 
as  he  arose  from  his  lazy  attitude,  ap- 
proached smilingly,  seating  herself  on 
the  same  sofa,  and  beginning  with  some 
embarrassment : 

"  Is  it  late,  Mr.  Duncan  ?  I  suppose 
it  must  be,  but  I  was  sitting  up,  sewing, 
when  I  heard  you  come  in  from  out- 
doors, and  as  I  did  not  hear  you  to  come 
up  ze  stairs,  I  knew  you  was  in  ze  sa- 
lon. I  had  something  so  much  on  my 
mind — you  will  pardonnez  me,  that  I 
came  down  so  late  ?"  and  she  gave  him 
a  half-shy,  beseeching  glance  which 
would  have  made  some  men  forgive  her 
any  thing. 

"  What  is  on  your  mind,  Miss  Se- 
vigne ?  Our  good  landlady  will  prove  an 
excellent  counselor,  if  you  are  in  trouble, 
I  have  no  doubt  Not  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  serve  you,  but  I  suppose  wo- 
men are  the  best  advisers  for  their  own 
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sex. 

"  I  think  not  so,"  said  the  French  girl, 
with  a  shrug  of  disdain.  "  Women,  zey 
hate  each  other.  I  like  not  a  woman 
confidante.  But,  Meester  Duncan,  'tis 
not  myself  I  come  to  you  about  No, 
no.  If  I  have  trouble,  I  put  it  up  with ; 
I  have  great  courage.  Since  my  father 
died  I  have  grown  quite  accustomed  to  be 
alone — alone  P  with  a  piteous  little  sigh. 

"  You  are  too  tender  and  guileless  to 
live  alone,  Miss  Sevigne ;  you  ought  to 
marry/*  was  the  response. 

Again  she  gave  him  %ne  of  those  sharp 
glances,  but  he  was  looking  down  on 
his  paper,  and  she  could  not  tell  how 
much  or  how  little  he  meant 

"  Ah,  Meester  Duncan,  do  not  jest 
with  Antoinette"  she  whispered ;  then, 
after  a  pause,  "  but  you  ask  me  not  what 
I  have  come  here  about." 

"  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me.  A 
woman  can  not  keep  a  secret  long." 

"  If  you  have  no  curiosity  to  hear,  I 
will  not  tell "  she  pouted. 


At  first,  David  had  felt  no  desire  to 
listen  to  the  communication  prepared 
for  him.  He  read  the  girl  as  plainly  as 
he  did  his  paper ;  he  knew  that  she  was, 
or  imagined  herself,  desperately  in  love 
with  himself,  and  he  had  no  intention 
of  encouraging  her  further  than  was  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  evidence  he  had  of  her  playing  a  bad 
part  in  a  certain  history.  It  was  this 
purpose  to  obtain,  unawares,  her  testi- 
mony, which  had  led  him  to  fall  so  gra- 
ciously into  good  Mrs.  Farwell's  plans 
in  his  behalf,  and  to  encourage  her  in 
getting  Antoinette  as  a  boarder  under 
her  roof. 

But,  though  not  intending  to  per- 
suade her  into  any  deeper  passion  for 
himself,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
chill  her  into  anger  or  reserve;  so  he 
now  laid  aside  his  paper  and  bent  to- 
ward her  with  an  air  of  interest. 

M  What  is  it,  Antoinette  r 

"  Can  you  not  guess  f 

"  If  it  does  not  concern  yourself  whom 
does  it  concern  ?" 

"  Who  should  it  concern  but  jpv, 
David?  You  remember  our  conversa- 
tion, a  few  evenings  ago,  about  your  re- 
semblance to  the  young  man  who  com- 
mitted suicide  ?" 

"  Very  well — every  word  of  iLn 

She  gazed  straight  into  his  eyes  a 
moment  or  two,  trying  to  read  his  na- 
ture by  the  light  of  her  own.  It  was  a 
daring  proposition  which  she  was  about 
to  make ;  if  it  should  be  rejected,  she 
would  have  taken  a  false  step  not  easily 
gone  back  upon.  • 

"  What  have  you  on  your  mind,  An- 
toinette r 

Her  little  dark  hand  fell  lightly  over 
his. 

"  You  are  ambitious,  Meester  Duncan ; 
you  are  educated  more  than  most  men 
in  your  rank  of  life.  Why  will  you  stay 
a  poor  mechanic,  when  you  might  be 
rich  and  honorable — when  you  might 
have  every  thing  ?" 

"How  can  I  have  it?  Dear  me, 
Miss  Sevigne,  if  you  have  any  royal  road 
to  fortune,  pray  point  it  out  to  me.  I 
have  answered  a  good  many  advertise* 
ments  proposing  to   teach   the 
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c  How  to  get  rich,'  but  the  recipes 
were  all  unsatisfactory." 

"  I  do  not  think  this  would  be  unsat- 
isfactory. But  you  would  have  to  act 
with  courage.  All  that  will  be  neces- 
sary is  the  boldness  to  grasp  and  hold 
— do  not  you  understand  ?  do  you  not 
seer 

"  I  am  still  in  the  dark.  You  must 
speak  plainly  to  me.  You  know  I  am 
terribly  rough  in  my '  dealings — I  have 
none  of  your  French  finesse." 

'*  That  is  why  I  admire  you  so  much" 
she  said,  softly.  "  But  I  did  hope  you 
might  help  me  to  say  it — for  it  is  a 
daring  thing.  You  say,  all  your  ac- 
quaintances say  you  so  much  resemble 
ze  late  Mr.  Tunnecliffe — why  not  assert 
yourself  to  be  him  ?  Why  not  take  his 
place,  he  quit  so  suddenly  f" 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  the  cab- 
inet-maker asked, 

41  How  could  I  do  it  ? — such  a  thing 
would  not  be  so  easy — and  what  would 
I  gain  by  it  ?  Surely,  Antoinette,  you  do 
not  wish  me  to  marry  Miss  Arnold,  un- 
der such  a  deception,  and  get  rich  in 
that  way?" 

"  No,  no,  no !  I  never  thought  of 
zat  1  You  would  not  do  zat  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sudden  fright  in  her 
voice.  "  Miss  Arnold  has  gone  to  France 
— she  sailed  to-day ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve she  will  ever  come  back ;  her  health 
is  poor,  they  say,"  and  her  voice  grew 
more  assured  as  she  recalled  these  facts. 
**  What  I  meant,  was  this :  Mr.  Tunne- 
cliffe left  some  property  to  his  sister, 
which  has  since  become  valuable.  You 
might  claim  it  If  you  could  get  it, 
you  would  be  a  rich  man.  Of  course, 
you  will  have  to  prepare  your  evidence, 
and  study  your  lesson  well.  It  will  not 
do  to  come  forward  as  the  dead  man,  un- 
til you  make  ready  much  proof.  You 
must  get  his  handwriting  and  learn  to 
imitate  it ;  you  must  be  familiar  with  his 
family  history — I  know  all  zat." 

She  spoke  rapidly,  leaning  toward 
him  with  a  persuasive  earnestness. 

"  Of  course  the  ground  would  have  to 
be  carefully  laid  out,"  he  said,  after  some 
deliberation ;  he  had  no  idea  of  betray- 
ing to  her  that  this  plan  was  not  new 


to  him — that  he  had  already  advanced 
far  on  the  way  to  its  completion — above 
all  things,  that  his  first  revelation  had 
been  made  to  her  rival,  Miss  Arnold. 
14  One  would  have  to  be  cautious — and 
wise.  You  must  have  thought  this 
thing  over  in  all  its  aspects,  Antoi- 
nette?" 

u  I  have  thought  it  well  over.  I  am 
convinced  it  can  be  done." 

"  What  share  in  the  benefits  do  you 
propose  to  yourself,  child  ?  Surely,  your 
interest  is  not  purely  unselfish  ?" 

She  blushed,  and  lowered  her  eyes. 

"  It  would  be  quite  enough  for  me  to 
see  you  successful." 

"  Then  you  do  not  demand  a  share 
in  the  profits,  though  you  originate  the 
enterprise  ?" 

44  Oh,  Meester  Duncan  I" 

14  Well,  well,  little  one,  we'll  not  talk 
about  that  to-night.  I  should  not  be  so 
ungrateful  as  to  forget  my  best  friend. 
Do  you  propose  to  help  me  in  this  dif- 
ficult undertaking ;  and  if  so,  how  ?" 

44 1  saw  this  in  one  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers, and  it  helped  me  to  a  plan,"  she 
said,  giving  him  a  printed  slip — an  ad- 
vertisement for  a  French  maid,  to  which 
was  attached  the  name  and  address  of 
Mrs.  Bowen,  to  be  answered  on  Monday, 
a.  m.,  this  being  Saturday.  "  Above  all 
things  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  shall 
become  familiar  with  ze  leetle  detail,  ze 
small  affairs  of  ze  family — things  which 
happened  in  ze  past,  most  especially,  when 
zis  Ward  Tunnecliffe  was  a  child — and 
you  must  have  some  of  his  writing  for 
to  copee — don't  you  see  ?  If  you  wish, 
I  shall  apply  for  zis  situation ;  when  I 
get  it,  I  shall  be  so  sorree — so  sympa- 
thetic— wiz  de  lady  for  her  loss  of  such 
fine  brother.  I  shall  make  her  talk 
much,  I  shall  find  out  all,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  all,  so  fast  as  I  learn  it  I  will 
make  her  talk  of  old  times — ze  little 
boy's  childhood,  when  she  was  baby.  I 
shall  look  about  very  quietly,  and  get 
some  old  letters,  and  ozer  things.  I  will 
work  very  quick  and  very  silent  Shall 
I?" 

There  was  a  flush  on  Duncan's  dark 
face  ;  he  shut  his  teeth  together  hard  to 
keep  back  what  he  was  near  saying. 
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"  What  a  little  she-Lucifer  it  is  !  And 
she  pars  as  soft  as  the  prettiest  puss ! 
Little  wretch  1"  was  what  was  on  his 
tongue ;  but  he  repressed  it,  and  instead, 
said  thoughtfully, 

"  You  might  serve  me  very  much  in- 
deed, in  that  manner.  It  is  the  most 
plausible  method  by  far.  Indeed,  with- 
out it,  I  should  find  it  hard  to  play  the 
part  of  an  impostor.  And  to  you  belongs 
all  the  credit  1" 

There  was  admiration  in  his  tone,  and 
she  looked  up  with  a  smile.  She  hoped 
that  he  would  say  more,  that  he  would 
declare  that  if  they  succeeded  she  would 
share,  as  his  wife,  in  all  the  benefits ; 
that  he  would  show  his  appreciation  of 
her  devotion  by  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
and  a  kiss — any  thing  to  betray  that  she 
was  gaining  over  him  the  power  she 
coveted. 

But  the  grave  young  cabinet-maker, 
to  whom  she  had  succumbed  more  be- 
cause he  was  indifferent  to  her  pretty 
ways  than  from  any  other  reason,  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  arose  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  a  few 
moments,  thinking  over  what  had  been 
said ;  then  he  paused  before  her,  held 
out  his  hand  and  drew  her  up  from  the 
sofa. 

"  It  is  midnight,  and  we  ought  not  to 
be  here,  Antoinette.  I  think  favorably 
of  your  suggestion ;  there  will  be  anoth- 
er evening  between  this  and  Monday. 
To-morrow,  then,  I  will  meet  you  here 
again.  It  will  be  Sunday,  and  we 
shall  be  alone  in  the  evening,  probably. 
We  can  then  finish  what  we  have  to 
say." 

He  led  her  to  the  hall,  and  she  ran 
up  stairs,  satisfied,  yet  dissatisfied.  He 
followed  slowly  after,  returning  to  his 
own  room. 

"  I've  heard  about  such  women  as  that," 
he  muttered,  "  but  I  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  an  acquaintance  with  one  before. 
Her  art  beats  the  deuce !  Now,  if  I  had 
need  of  her  assistance,  nothing  could  be 
more  admirable  than  the  step  Bhe  pro- 
poses, but  I  have  another  way  of  manag- 
ing the  business.  I  have  gone  straight 
to  Miss  Arnold,  instead  of  attempting  the 
Bowens.     Still,  she  may  help   me.    I 


shall  thus  be  able  to  keep  her  where  I 
can  find  her  at  a  moment's  notice.  And 
when  the  time  comes  to  punish  her  far 
her  tricks  with  that  Randolph,  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  the  punishment  all  the  more 
complete.  Yes,  I  think  I  shall  allow  the 
little  minx  to  act  out  the  part  she  pro- 
poses." 

The  result  of  his  night's  deliberation* 
was  that  Antoinette  Sevigne,  when  they 
again  met  on  the  Sabbath  evening,  for 
further  consultation,  was  encouraged  in 
all  her  propositions.  She  was  to  be  early 
in  her  application  at  Mrs.  Bowen's,  Um 
following  morning,  for  the  situation  of 
lady's  maid,  and  she  had  little  doubt  of 
her  success ;  if  she  obtained  the  situation, 
she  was  to  acquire,  with  as  little  delay  at 
possible,  all  the  requisite  knowledge  ot 
the  antecedents  of  the  Tunnecliffes  by 
means  of  which  David  Duncan  would  be 
enabled  to  personate  the  young  gentle- 
man. It  would  be  easy  for  her  to  com- 
municate with  Duncan  once  or  twice  a 
week,  as  he  would  always  be  at  Mrs. 
Farwell's,  on  her  evenings  out,  and  they 
would  be  allowed  any  amount  of  private 
conversation  in  the  little  parlor,  Mis. 
Farwell  being  rejoicingly  confident  that 
an  engagement  existed  between  the  young 
couple. 

"Are  you  competent  to  play  the 
part  of  lady's  maid  ?  I  should  thick  it 
would  require  a  different  class  of  ac- 
complishment from  yours,"  and  the 
cabinet-maker  smiled  as  he  regarded  the 
girl  by  his  side. 

"  Ah,  I  will  make  very  good  maid. 
Madam  Bowen  will  never  have  a  bet- 
ter 1"  she  answered  with  a  laugh.  rt  My 
embroideree  looks  like  painting,  Mees- 
ter  Duncan,  I  assure  you.  I  am  very 
skillful  with  ze  needle,  and  as  to  ze 
hair — look  at  mine !  Is  it  not  well 
done  ?" 

Antoinette  had  beautiful  black,  glisten- 
ing hair,  and  she  was  always  very  care- 
ful in  its  arrangement ;  he  appreciated 
the  coquetry  of  this  appeal. 

"  Tour  hair,  Miss  Sevigne,  is  so  fine, 
it  could  not  look  otherwise  than  charm- 
ing. Perhaps  this  Mrs.  Bowen  has  not 
such  beautiful  locks  for  you  to  display 
your  taste  upon." 
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"I  have  seen  her,  Meester  Duncan. 
She  is  very  pretty,  her  hair  is  like  floss- 
silk,  of  a  gold  color;  she  is  a  blonde, 
-very  handsome,  so  men  say,  but  she  has 
no  depth — no  expression;  she  is  too 
fur!" 

"  I  don't  fancy  blonde  beauties,  my- 
self," said  the  cabinet-maker,  with  a  smile. 
**  I  like  some  spirit,  some  daring  in  a  wo- 
man ;  I  like  black  hair  and  bright  eyes. 
So  you  think  you  will  make  a  satisfac- 
tory maid,  do  you,  little  one  r" 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  very  humble  and  pa- 
tient I  shall  put  up  wiz  all  ze  humors 
of  madam ;  I  shall  adore  her  leetie  boy, 
so  like  his  poor,  dead  uncle.  I  shall  do 
much  nice  work,  and  be  very  much 
liked.  Never  you  fear !  But  I  do  not 
say,  Meester  Duncan,  zat  all  this  will  be 
pleasant  I  shall  have  to  associate  wiz 
servants,  and  I  must  give  up  all  my  music- 
class,  a  serious  loss.  But  I  do  it  all 
most  willingly,  for  your  sake.  When 
you  get  to  be  ze  great  Meester  Tunne- 
ciifFe,  whom  all  ze  young  ladies  were  so 
fond  of,  you'll  not  forget  poor  Antoi- 
nette r 

"  Never !  I  shall  never  forget  Antoi- 
nette. She  shall  have  her  reward.  If 
our  plans  are  consummated,  she  shall  set 
her  own  price.  What  she  demands,  that 
she  shall  have." 

"  Your  gratitude,  zat  will  he  all  she 
-will  demand,"*  was  the  low  answer. 

The  girl's  cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her 
voice  trembled.  David  did  not  doubt 
the  nature  of  her  feelings  for  him,  nor 
that  they  were  sincere  of  their  kind. 
How  passionate,  how  engrossing  they 
were,  he  did  not,  indeed,  divine.  He 
thought  a  creature  of  her  artfulness,  and 
who  had  lived  a  life  of  coquetry  since 
she  was  old  enough  to  run  alone,  would 
easily  recover  from  any  fancy  she  now 
cherished  for  him,  when  his  union  with 
another  would  put  an  end  to  her  hopes. 
.  He  had  not  much  respect  for  her  attach- 
ment, or  perhaps,  despite  the  part  he  was 
playing,  he  would  not  have  allowed  her 
to  go  on  serving  him.  But  the  French 
girl's  nature  was  one  of  those  which, 
though  untrue  and  bad,  has  a  boundless 
capacity  for  devotion  when  it  does  form 
a  true  attachment. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

TWO   LETTERS. 

Mrs.  Bo  wen  was  delighted  with  her  ■ 
new  French  maid.  A  creature  of  Buch 
taste,  intelligence  and  industry  was  rarer 
than  diamonds.  She  might  buy  jewels, 
whenever  her  purse  was  full,  but  this 
kiid  of  a  jewel  was  notoriously  rare. 
She  was  so  glad  that  she  had  secured  her 
services  in  season  for  her  round  of  water- 
ing place  visits.  The  pride  of  her  life, 
her  matchless  golden  hair,  never  be- 
fore had  been  dressed  to  such  advantage. 
She  knew  that  she  had  exquisite  taste  in 
judging  of  what  became  her  Undine-like 
style,  yet  this  quick-fingered  maid  would 
make  suggestions  which  certainly  were 
improvements.  Then  her  French  was 
that  of  an  educated  person;  she  quite 
corrected  her  own,  under  its  influence, 
and  the  girl,  although  she  must  know  she 
was  a  treasure,  never  presumed.  She 
was  patient  and  willing — fond  of  children, 
too.  She  would  wile  little  Ward  from 
the  arms  of  his  nurse,  and  praise  him  to 
bis  mother,  until  smiling  Mrs.  Bowen 
would  repeat  how  much  he  was  like  her 
dear  lost  brother,  after  whom  he  was 
named.  When  her  tears  came,  Nettie's 
were  always  ready  to  follow,  until  the 
sister  took  solid  comfort  in  grief  which 
was  so  sympathetically  encouraged. 
She  found  herself  talking  hour  after  hour, 
when  the  girl  was  sewing  in  her  room, 
or  brushing  out  her  bright  hair,  about 
that  darling  brother.  Until,  unconscious- 
ly to  herself  almost,  she  had  lived  over 
their  happy  childhood  and  brilliant 
youth,  in  all  its  trifling  incidents.  Nettie 
certainly  was  a  good  listener,  who  never 
yawned  nor  diverted  the  subject,  but  who 
led  her  on  with  delicate  questioning,  to 
speak  all  that  was  in  her  heart. 

Mr.  Bowen,  too,  was  led  to  take  much 
notice  of  the  pretty  French  girl ;  first, 
because  of  his  wife's  constant  reference 
to  her  perfections,  and  secondly,  because 
Nettie  herBelf  willed  it  She  wanted 
him  to  be  pleased  with  her,  and  did  not 
fail  to  make  him  so.  She  always  had 
a  pleasant  or  sparkling  reply,  when  he 
chanced  to  address  her,  which  made  him 
|  think  how  pretty  and  how   smart  she 
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was.  Al  the  same  time  she  bad  plenty 
of  dignity,  the  real  article,  and  very  be- 
coming to  her  piquant  features  when 
they  were  forced  into  an  appealing  gravity 
by  any  attempt  of  hia  at  too  rough  a 
Jest  She  expected,  some  day,  to  be  this 
gentleman's  sister-in-law,  and  she  held  in 
memory  what  would  be  becoming  to  such 
a  change  in  their  relations. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  not  a  person  of  over- 
sensitive perceptions.  He  could  laugh 
with  a  pretty  servant  and  bandy  a  joke 
with  her  without  any  sense  of  personal 
degradation — as  he  could  cheat  a  man  on 
Wall  street,  and  feel  never  the  worse  for 
it,  provided  it  were  done  in  the  regular 
way.  He  never  did  that  which  was  openly 
bad,  and  would  have  been  indignant  at 
the  assumption  that  he  was  capable  of 
any  thing  not  becoming  in  a  stock-broker 
and  church-member ;  but  he  had  a  pa- 
tent conscience  of  the  vulcanized  rubber 
kind,  smooth  and  shining  in  its  finish, 
and  warranted  to  stretch  without  in- 
jury. 

In  these  days  of  his  renewed  pros- 
perity there  was  a  radiance  of  success 
which  emanated  from  him  like  an 
aureole.  He  was  in  high  physical 
health,  while  his  mind  had  just  active 
employment  enough,  and  of  a  kind 
which  best  suited  it,  in  conceiving  and 
executing  schemes  for  his  aggrandize- 
ment. Good  dinners,  sat  at  long,  with 
congeniul  friends  to  help  him  with  the 
wine,  and  a  lovely  wife  to  grace  the 
head  of  his  table,  were  beginning  to 
have  their  legitimate  effect,  in  a  broader 
contour  of  the  smooth  face,  and  a  slight 
fullness  of  person,  not  unbecoming. 

His  former  failure,  and  the  sad  catas- 
trophe of  his  partner's  suicide,  were 
fading  into  the  dim  background  of  the 
past.  He  seldom  started,  nowadays, 
with  the  feeling  of  the  frozen  hand 
clutching  at  his  heart  If  Susie  had  not 
sometimes  disturbed  him,  by  talking  or 
crying  about  dear  Ward,  he  would  have 
ignored  the  past  successfully.  It  annoyed 
him  to  have  her  "go  on"  about  her 
brother,  tbough  he  had  the  good  taste 
not  to  betray  it  It  certainly  was  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  Susie  that  Ward  had 
left  that  stock  in  the  Petroleum  Company  | 


to  grow  into  the  vast  proportions  which 
it  had  assumed  since  his  death.  The 
income  from  her  interest  in  that  com- 
pany was  quite  equal  to  all  that  he 
made  on  Wall  street,  though  his  opera- 
tions had  been  gratifyingly  successful. 
He  would  not  like  to  be  deprived  of  so 
handsome  a  thing  as  that ;  and  if  Ward 
had  lived — why — of  course— he  and 
Susie  would  have  had  no  share  in  this 
good  luck.  That  serious-faced  Miss 
Arnold  would  have  been  Mrs.  Tanne- 
clifle,  spending  all  the  money  which  hit 
Susie  now  spent  so  delightfully.  Prov- 
idence had  not  been  so  harsh  in  its 
dealings,  after  alL 

Why,  then,  should  a  shadow  fall,  is 
the  midst  of  this  noonday  brightness? 
One  pleasant  day,  late  in  April,  he  came 
in  from  lunching  on  oysters  at  Down- 
ing's,  and  settled  himself,  with  a  satisfied 
sigh,  in  his  office-chair.  He  had  done 
a  good  thing,  that  morning,  with  Eries, 
and  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  sun  shone  through 
the  plate-glass  of  his  window,  on  the 
green  velvet  of  his  table  and  the  swept 
nicety  of  his  fresh  carpet 

44  Here's  a  note  was  left  while  yo* 
was  out,  sir,"  said  his  office-boy. 

He  opened  it  immediately,  scarcely 
pausing  to  observe  that  it  was  not  in  the 
usual  business-envelop  and  masculine 
writing  of  his  correspondents. 

If  there  had  been  any  eye  upon  him 
while  he  read  it  twice  over,  it  would 
have  perceived  a  slight  pallor  subduing 
his  high  color — a  perplexed,  mystified 
expression  stealing  over  his  smooth 
sharpness;  but  the  boy  was  whistling 
on  the  door-step,  and  the  office,  at  that 
moment  chanced  to  be  empty  of  visitors. 

"  What  the  old  Harry  can  that  mean  T* 
— and  he  read  the  note  the  third  time,  now 
beginning  to  scrutinise  the  handwriting 
which  he  could  not  decide  upon  as  being 
that  of  a  woman,  though  it  did  not  look 
like  that  of  a  man.     It  was  as  follows: 

14  Mb.  Bowbn  : 

•  *  Lear  Shrf  We  are  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion which  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
your  brother-in-law,  Ward  Tunnecliffe,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  from  the  ferry-boat    Colder^  the 
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winter  before  last,  is  alive,  and  will  shortly  re- 
turn to  his  Mends.  Not  doubting  but  you 
win  be  glad  to  receive  this  information,  we 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  transmit  it  to  yon. 
If  your  brother  does  not  appear,  within  a 
month,  In  his  own  person,  to  confirm  our 
suspicions,  we  will  then  give  you  our  grounds 
for  believing  as  we  do. 

"  Nem  York,  April  29th,  1&-." 

No  name  was  signed  to  this  com- 
munication. 

Mr.  Bowen  was  naturally  startled 
by  this  unexpected  revelation ;  surprise 
was  his  first  and  strongest  emotion ;  the 
next — shall  we  admit  it  ?  was  not  joy ; 
it  was  more  like  vexation.  His  thoughts 
were  something  in  this  wise : 

"  When  a  person  is  once  dead  and 
buried,  why  don't  he  stay  so  ?  I  call  it 
confoundedly  impertinent  to  make  peo- 
ple all  this  trouble  for  nothing.  The 
disgrace  and  annoyance  of  a  suicide 
ought  to  be  sufficient,  without  making 
a  nine-days'  wonder  by  coming  back  to 
life  when  they're  not  expected.  There's 
poor  Susie's  never  got  over  it  t  If  he 
should  happen  to  really  go  off  the  handle, 
before  her,  she  will  have  it  all  to  go 
through  with  again !  That's  what  I  call 
a  deuced  selfish  proceeding — getting  one's 
friends  in  mourning  twice.  It  won't  be 
agreeable  to  give  up  the  house  and  fur- 
niture, and  the  Pennsylvania  income, 
even  for  the  sake  of  having  Ward 
back.  A  good  fellow — but  squeamish. 
Shouldn't  care  to  go  into  partnership 
with  him  again.  Sticks  about  trifles. 
But,  pshaw  I  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
this  impudent  note.  Why  don't  *  we ' 
sign  our  name?  Somebody  who  has 
heard  of  Miss  Arnold's  freak  of  fancy, 
is  trying  to  get  up  a  sensation.  It  carCt 
be  true !  It's  simply  absurd.  *  He 
drowned  himself  before  plenty  of  wit- 
nesses, Tm  sure.  I  wouldn't  say  a  word 
about  it  to  Susie,  for  the  world.  Her 
mind  is  none  too  strong,  and  it  might 
affect  her  as  it  has  poor  Miss  Arnold. 

"  Well,  if  it  w  true,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  announced  to  Susie  too  suddenly — he 
ought  to  have  the  sense  to  come  to  me 
first     It  will  be  a  great  shock  to  her." 

Jfr.  Bowen  was  restless  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon.     He  could  not  help 


looking  at  every  one  who  passed  the 
window,  or  entered  the  door,  with  a 
nervous  glance,  as  if  he  expected  to  be 
confronted  by  Ward,  or  his  ghost  This 
uneasy  sensation  did  not  leave  him 
during  the  evening,  nor  the  following 
day,  nor  for  many  successive  days.  He 
kept  looking  behind  him  in  the  streets, 
and  starting  in  hall  and  corridor,  as  if 
ghost-haunted.  This  uneasy  state  of 
mind  fretted  his  temper;  he  was  less 
bland  than  usual,  and  Antoinette,  who 
had  sent  him  the  note,  as  an  initiatory 
step,  and  who  secretly  watched  him, 
was  alone  aware  of  the  cause.  He  said 
nothing  to  his  wife  of  the  mysterious 
communication  which  he  had  received ; 
and  he  was  almost  as  startled  as  when 
he  first  read  that,  when,  one  night,  she 
turned  in  the  bed,  stole  her  hand  into 
his,  and  breathed  in  an  awe-struck 
whisper  : 

u  John,  what  if  Ward  should  not  be 
dead,  after  all  ?  Do  you  know,  I  often 
feel  as  if  he  were  not  ? — as  if  he  were 
coming  back  to  us." 

"  I  suppose  all  who  lose  dearly-loved 
friends  feel  that  way,  Susie ;  especially, 
when  the  death  has  been  sudden,  and 
the  body  not  recovered,"  he  answered, 
after  a  moment's  silence.  "  It  is  natural. 
But  I  pray  you  not  to  cherish  such 
morbid  fancies.  Take  warning  by  Maud 
Arnold." 

She  said  no  more.  She  could  not  ac- 
count to  herself  for  her  present  frame  of 
mind,  for  she  did  not  recognize  the  in- 
fluence which  had  produced  it  The 
writer  of  the  note  was  also  the  author 
of  this  presentiment  Within  the  last 
week  or  two,  she  had  once  or  twice, 
when  Mrs.  Bowen  had  been  talking  over 
her  brother's  death,  insinuated  a  doubt 

M  But  why  is  madam  so  certain  that 
her  brother  is  dead  ?  There  may  have 
been  a  mistake — it  might  have  been 
another." 

"  No,  Nettie,  don't  say  that.  If  it  was 
not  my  brother,  pray  what  became  of 
him  ?  What  object  would  he  have  in 
staying  away  from  us?  breaking  my 
heart  ?" 

Then  Nettie  shook  her  head,  as  if  the 
matter  was  too  deep  for  her.     In  this 
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way,  unconsciously  to  Mrs.  Bowen,  who 
scarcely  noted  from  whence  the  sugges- 
tion first  came,  she  gradually  produced 
a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  the  denoue- 
ment which  she  meant  to  hasten. 

With  all  this  uneasiness  which  she 
had  provoked  in  others,  Antoinette  was 
herself  uneasy,  and  growing  more  so 
every  day.  For  the  first  fortnight, 
every  thing  had  progressed  to  her  liking ; 
but  then,  to  her  great  disappointment, 
on  one  of  her  visits  to  Mrs.  Farwell's, 
Duncan  had  informed  her  that  pressing 
business  must  take  him  out  of  the  city 
for  at  least  a.  month. 

"  It  is  business  which  can  not  be  put 
off"  he  said,  "and,  in  fact,  I  should 
have  gone  a  week  sooner.  I  lose  much 
by  the  delay.  I  would  not  attempt  it, 
at  this  time,  but  that  it  is  important  to 
the  very  matter  we  have  in  hand.  '  It 
will  not  give  you  any  too  much  time, 
Antoinette.  We  must  not  move  too 
quickly  in  this  game,  lest  we  lose  it  by 
rashness.  When  I  return,  every  thing 
will  be  in  train,  and  the  end  not  far 
off." 

So  he  had  gone  away,  and  she  had 
felt  desolate  and  jealous.  The  strongest 
passion  of  the  poor  French  girl's  nature 
was  jealousy.  Why  could  Duncan  not 
have  told  her  the  precise  nature  of  his 
business,  and  to  what  place  he  was  go- 
ing? SheMiad  confided  all  to  him, 
risked  much  for  him — why  had  he  not 
placed  equal  confidence  in  her  ?  If  she 
had  not  known,  positively,  that  Miss 
Arnold  was  in  Paris,  she  would  at  once 
have  suspected  the  truth — that  Duncan 
was  following  her  up  with  the  intention 
of  working  upon  her  diseased  fancy,  and 
securing  the  heiress,  before  attempting 
to  deceive  the  Bowens.  But  that  he  had 
actually  sailed  for  France  never  came 
into  her  mind.  She  thought  that  game 
too  bold  a  one,  from  the  first ;  and  she 
believed  that  Duncan  felt  a  tender  inter- 
est in  herself.  No,  Miss  Arnold  was 
safely  out  of  the  way,  but  where  was 
David  Duncan,  and  what  was  he  doing  ? 
Why  did  he  not  write  to  her?  She 
called  often  at  Mrs.  Farwell's,  always 
hoping  that  there  would  be  a  letter  for 
her  under  cover  to  that  good  lady,  but 


never  asking  for  it,  for  fear  of  betrayiag 
her  disappointment,  and  knowing  that  it 
would  be  delivered,  if  there.  She  re- 
ceived no  message  whatever;  instead, 
she  was  obliged  to  parry  Mrs.  FarwelTs 
questions  about  David — where  be  was 
— when  he  was  coming  back — was  the 
wedding  to  be  this  summer,  and  would 
they  board  with  her? 

Antoinette  always  said  that  he  was 
well,  and  was  coming  back  soon,  as  if 
she  heard  frequently  from  him ;  laugh- 
ing in  answer  to  the  marriage  question, 
without  making  any  direct  reply.  For 
one  thing,  the  girl  was  devoutly  thank- 
ful to  her  good  genius — that  was,  that 
Mr.  Randolph  had  betaken  himself  to  a 
foreign  land.  When  she  read  his  name 
on  the  list  of  passengers  who  sailed  wila 
the  Arnolds,  though  surprised  at  his  ab- 
rupt departure,  which  she  was  aware 
must  have  been  suddenly  resolved  upon, 
she  was  immensely  relieved.  Nothing 
could  have  given  her  more  satisfaction. 
Now  that  she  was  in  love  with  Duncan, 
and  meant  to  marry  him,  she  wished  to 
disentangle  herself  from  the  relations 
which  bound  her  to  the  Southerner. 
Randolph  was  not  a  lover  of  hers — at 
least,  not  now — though  she  had  aided 
him  in  some  of  his  bad  practices.  She 
knew  that  he  had  sworn  to  marry  Miss 
Arnold,  in  spite  of  her  scorn  and  cold- 
ness, that  he  had  never  entirely  aban- 
doned the  project,  and  that  it  could  only 
have  been  her  influence  which  carried 
him  to  Paris.  That  he  should  succeed 
in  marrying  her,  was  the  second  dearest 
wish  of  Antoinette's  heart  If  he  had 
remained  in  the  city  she  would  constant- 
ly have  dreaded  that  some  knowledge 
might  come  to  Duncan  which  would 
ruin  ner  hopes  of  winning  his  love.  Hk 
love  and  respect  seemed  to  her  the  things 
in  the  world  most  worth  gaining.  At 
the  same  time  she  had  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  temporal  advantages  waiting 
upon  the  position  of  his  wife,  should  he 
be  successful  in  his  attempted  impostom 
As  she  looked  around  upon  the  luxurious 
home  of  her  mistress,  as  she  folded  her 
silken  robes  and  fingered  her  flashing 
jewels,  she  said  constantly  to  herself 

"  Soon  all  these  will  be  mine  1" 
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Success  was  not  yet  so  assured  but 
that  she  had  many  forebodings  of  fail- 
ure. Nothing  was  neglected,  on  her 
part,  which  promised  aid  In  this  danger- 
ous undertaking ;  sly  and  subtle  as  the 
air,  she  pervaded  every  thing  with  an 
unseen  influence.  While  she  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  the  boldness  of  the 
scheme,  and  expected  success,  she  was 
prepared  for  the  worst.  If  Duncan 
should  be  discovered  an  impostor,  he 
could  leave  the  country.  She,  who 
knew  all  things,  knew  that  he  had  quite 
a  sum  of  money  saved  from  his  earn- 
ings ;  and  since  he  was  so  familiar  with 
Paris,  and  liked  it  so  much,  they  could 
return  to  her  own  country,  where  he 
could  find  plenty  of  employment  in  the 
rare  branch  of  his  trade  which  he  prac- 
ticed. In  dear  Paris  they  could  live  and 
love,  and  be  happy  in  their  own  way. 

With  such  thoughts  she  kept  herself 
sufficiently  busy,  while  the  month  of 
David's  prescribed  absence  rolled  away. 
It  was  now  well  into  May  ;  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  full  of  plans  for  the  summer;  so 
many  light  dresses  and  shawls  to  be  se- 
lected, so  much  business  with  the  dress- 
maker, such  important  consultations  with 
her  French  maid !  Really,  it  would 
seem  that  the  getting  up  of  a  summer 
wardrobe  was  a  serious  labor,  taxing  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  of  a 
pretty  woman  in  the  severest  manner. 
This  labor  quite  agreed  with  Nettie's  in- 
stincts, also ;  and  the  two  got  along  to- 
gether without  a  ripple  of  disagreement 
Nettie  took  all  the  deeper  interest  in  her 
mistress'  preparations,  that  she  hoped 
soon  to  be  making  similar  preparations 
on  her  own  account;  she  took  lessons 
for  future  use.  That  all  should  be  con- 
summated this  very  season  was  her  hope ; 
she  wanted  Duncan  back  before  the 
Bowen  establishment  should  be  closed 
for  the  summer,  that  the  birds  might  be 
caught  before  they  took  wiug. 

The  four  weeks  of  his  expected  ab- 
sence passed  without  bringing  his  return. 
That  vague  uneasiness  grew  upon  her ; 
she  was  jealous  of — she  knew  not  who 
nor  what.  In  the  light  of  her  growing 
despondent  mood,  the  folly  of  their  con- 
templated crime  became  more  apparent 


If  Duncan  would  only  come  back,  she 
would  ask  him  to  abandon  the  project 
she  had  originated ;  he  would  marry 
her ;  she  would  give  up  these  visionary 
splendors  which  she  had  coveted.  Thus 
her  mood  vacillated,  as  the  moods  of  a 
guilty  mind  generally  do. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  she  chanced 
to  be  looking  over  the  Saturday's  paper 
when  she  saw  a  letter  advertised  for 
Antoinette  Sevigne.  She  at  once  asked 
permission  to  go  for  it ;  her  heart 
throbbed  with  impatience  until  the  letter 
was  in  her  hand.  Then  a  dull  weight 
of  disappointment  settled  down  upon  it 
It  was  not  from  Duncan,  after  all.  It 
was  a  foreign  letter,  postmarked  Paris. 
The  writing  was  Mr.  Randolph's ;  she 
recognized  it,  before  breaking  the  seal. 
Her  curiosity  to  learn  what  he  might 
have  to  say  to  her  was  not  equal  to  her 
regret  at  not  receiving  tidings  of  Duncan. 

"  He  wishes  to  inform  me  that  he  is 
about  to  be  married,  or  is  married,  to 
the  heiress,  at  last;  and  to  inclose  a 
final  check  which  shall  pay  me  off  for 
the  iniquity  I  have  practiced  for  his 
benefit,  and  close  our  acquaintance.  I 
despise  him — and,  doubtless,  he  despises 
me.  But  he  was  the  meaner — he  was 
a  man  1  I  hope  he  is  married.  I  never 
wish  to  hear  from  him  again."  She  mut- 
tered these  things  to  herself,  in  rapid 
French,  with  quivering  lips,  as  she  made 
her  way  out  of  the  crowd  at  the  post- 
office,  and  entered  an  omnibus  which 
should  take  her  back  up-town. 

She  felt  no  inclination  to  read  the  let- 
ter, which  she  thrust  into  her  pocket, 
while  she  sat  gloomily  wondering  where 
Duncan  was,  and  when  he  would  return. 
It  was  not  until  she  was  in  the  littlo 
chamber  at  Mrs.  Bowen's,  with  her  hat 
off,  and  the  door  locked,  that  she  cared 
to  find  out  what  Randolph  had  thought 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  writ- 
ing from  Paris.  It  possessed  more  in- 
terest for  her  than  she  had  imagined  : 

"IbrU,  April  mh. 
41  My  charmtno  little  Antoinette: — 
Ton  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  I  am  in  a 
fair  way  to  another  disappointment  If  I  do 
not  look  sharp,  I  shall  be  outwitted  by  4 
greater  rogue  than  I  am  I    ( C"«tf  knpouSMeP 
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—not  at  all,  my  dear.  There  be  many  rogues 
in  this  wide  world,  as  you  and  I  ought  to 
know.  But  I  owe  yon  an  explanation  for 
leaving  New  York  so  suddenly,  without  ask- 
ing yon  if  yon  had  any  messages  to  send  back 
to  your  many  friends  in  this  witching  me- 
tropolis. Of  course  I  but  followed  my  bea- 
con star.  I  learned  that  Miss  Arnold,  as  you 
assured  me  that  evening  in  the  park,  was 
destined  for  this  country,  and  I  resolved  to 
follow.  I  told  her  that  my  uncle,  on  my 
reformation  (I)  had  consented  to  give  me  an 
interest  in  a  business  here,  and  I  thought  it 
an  excellent  time  to  be  taking  the  benefit 
of  his  goodness.  I  am  going  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  artificial  flowers,  as  something 
eminently  fitted  to  my  abilities.  I  have 
dealt  in  things  pretty  and  artificial  so  long, 
that  this  just  suits  me.  If  I  can  I  intend  to 
persuade  Miss  Arnold  that  Paris  agrees  bet- 
ter with  her  than  New  York,  and  that  her 
father  can  return  whenever  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary, leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a  devoted 
husband.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  success  in 
this.  After  two  years  of  4  toil  and  trouble,' 
which  you  alone  can  fully  appreciate,  I  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  nearer  the  prize  than  at 
first  I  don't  know,  really,  why  I  did  not 
abandon  the  track  long  ago.  I  might  have 
had  any  one  of  a  dozen  others,  for  the  ask- 
ing. But  this  'fairest,  coldest  wonder1  just 
suits  my  fastidious  taste.  I  shall  prize  her 
all  the  more,  for  the  difficulty  I  have  had  in 
persuading  her. 

"  But,  to  the  point.  I  suppose  you  have 
missed  your  interesting  cabinet-maker,  who 
has,  if  I  guess  rights  quite  run  away  with  lit- 
tle Antoinette's  heart  Yon  told  me  of  his 
remarkable  resemblance  to  young  Tunne- 
cliffe.  I  remembered  the  fellow  very  well. 
As  I  told  yon,  I  once  bought  a  dressing-case 
of  his  manufacture,  and  saw  him  in  the  shop, 
where  I  went  to  take  a  look  at  the  article. 
A  sharp,  shrewd,  intelligent  fellow.  He 
snapped  me  up,  once  or  twice,  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  made  me  take  more  notice  of 
him.  When  you  told  me  about  his  looking 
so  much  like  Tunnecliffe,  I  contrived  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  him,  a  few  times,  when  he  was 
coming  from  his  work.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose was  my  astonishment  to  see  this  very 
person  come  out  of  the  Arnolds1  house  the 
evening  before  they  sailed  ?  I  knew  the  old 
folks  were  not  at  home,  for  I  had  been  lin- 
gering about  the  premises,  as  I  have  a  habit 
of  doing,  and  saw  them  going  off  in  their 
•carriage.  This  person  went  in,  staid  an  hour 
by  my  watch,  and  came  out    I  saw  him  dis- 


tinctly ;  yon  know  there  is  a  lamp  opposite 
the  house.  I  followed  him  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings, which  were  at  the  address  yon  gave  me. 
I  was  thoroughly  puzzled,  until,  by  bard 
thinking,  a  little  light  dawned  on  the  aflaie. 
He  is  making  capital  of  his  likeness  to  her 
dead  lover,  -  to  win  upon  the  young  lady's 
feelings,  and  induce  her  to  a  marriage— prob- 
ably a  runaway  aflair.  Such  were  my  sus- 
picions, and  acting  upon  them,  I  resolved  la 
follow  the  pair,  and  interrupt  the  business; 
for  I  expected  nothing  but  that  he  would  be 
on  the  same  vessel.  I  had  no  time  to  sea 
you.  I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  passage 
at  so  late  an  hour,  but  a  merchant  who,  iron 
illness  in  his  family,  desired  "to  delay  his 
trip,  sold  me  his  ticket,  and  I  got  on,  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

"  The  cabinet-maker  was  not  on  board.  But 
I  did  not  regret  my  undertaking,  as  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  back  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  old  money-prince,  and  had  opportuni- 
ties of  renewing  my  friendship  with  his  fina- 
lly. I  kept  a  good  look-out,  after  our  arrival, 
and  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see,  yesterday, 
the  name  of  David  Duncan,  as  just  arrived 
from  your  city.  Have  you  missed  him?  Tva 
got  him  under  my  eye,  and  intend  to  keep 
him  there.  He  is  playing  a  deep  game. 
Miss  Arnold  is  completely  duped  by  him.  I 
don't  doubt  that  she  will  marry  him,  the 
first  hour  she  can  escape  from  her  parents.  I 
am  bound  to  give  them  warning.  In  their 
gratitude,  perhaps  they  will  insist  upon  her 
marrying  me.  So  I  hope.  I  have  sent  yon, 
by  express,  a  box  of  our  choicest  manufac- 
tures. Money  is  rather  scarce  with  me  at 
present,  as  I  have,  as  yet,  drawn  nothing  from 
the  firm.  I  don't  know,  however,  that  I  am 
indebted  to  you.  I  paid  you,  I  believe,  for 
the  service  rendered. 

44  Thinking  you  might  desire  to  know  my 
prospects,  and  where  your  cabinet-maker 
had  gone  to,  I  have  written  this.  Be  a  good 
girl,  and  I  will  send  your  Duncan  back  to 
you  in  a  very  short  time. 

"  As  ever,  dear  coz,  R.  R." 

.  As  she  read  this,  the  girl's  face  grew 
furious.  When  she  had  finished,  she 
threw  it  on  the  floor  and  stamped  on  it, 
while  the  dark  red  rose  of  her  cheek 
grew  yellow  and  pale. 

"  Fool,  fool  that  I  was  I"  she  exclaim- 
ed, in  her  own  language.  "  That  I  did 
not  see  it,  that  I  did  not  suspect  it !  Ha  I 
he  has  abandoned  me  for  that  young 
lady  1    I  am  not  to  his  taste  1  the  bats 
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mechanic !  the  low  fellow !  He  saw  the 
chance  to  many  that  proud  creature, 
and  he  has  fled  away  from  me,  secretly 
— he  has  left  me  to  the  rain  of  my  hopes, 
and  gone  to  her  1  Why  did  I  not  see  it 
sooner,  and  set  the  officers  of  the  law 
after  him  ?  Ha  1  I  hope  Randolph  will 
he  too  quick  for  him.  Ha,  ha  1  he  will 
not  get  her,  after  all  his  trouble.  1  Ran- 
dolph will  see  to  that !" 

Of  all  suffering,  keenest  and  most  pit- 
iable is  that  caused  by  jealousy.     There 
is  nothing  to  mitigate  the  pain.     One 
may  find   comfort  even  in  sorrow  for 
lost  love,  but  in  jealousy  there  is  no  con- 
soling balm.     This  girl,  who  had  once 
made  another  suffer,  now  shrank  from 
the 'sharpness   of  the   serpent's  tooth. 
Once,  she  had  gone  to  that  good  and 
beautiful  Miss  Arnold  with  a  story  which 
she  knew  would  poison  the  springs  of 
her  life.     By  some  curious  fatality  this 
same  woman  now  caused  her  to  writhe 
under  similar  torture.     She  had  robbed 
her  of  her  faith  in  the  man  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed ;  now,  the  man  whom  An- 
toinette had  chosen  as  the  object  of  her 
passionate   devotion   despised   her,  and 
was  making  himself  dear  to  Miss  Ar- 
nold.    She  scarcely  thought  of  the  jet- 
ribution,  or  its  justice.     She  lay  crushed 
beneath  the  ruin  of  the  fairy  structure 
the  had   built     Alone,   deserted,  in  a 
false  position,  with  Duncan  at  the  feet 
of  Miss  Arnold  1     She  was   afraid  he 
might  succeed.     To  her  bitterness  was 
added  the  fear  that  herself  had  placed 
the  temptation  before  him.     She  had 
urged  him   to   a  crime,   and  he,  once 
started  on  this  new  road,  did  not  intend 
to  hold  back  at  the  spot  she  pointed 
out    He  had  broken  from  her,  and  gone 
on,  with  the  mighty  will  of  a  strong 
man. 

Yes,  there  is  one  mitigation  to  the 
pangs  of  jealousy ;  a  mitigation  possible 
only  to  the  bad ;  but  poor  Antoinette 
«m*  bad — she  was  cursed  with  an  impul- 
sive nature  which  had  never  had  the 
benefit  of  right  training— and  she  gave 
way  to  bad  impulses  quite  as  easily  as  to 
good.  There  was  revenge  I  Such  re- 
venge as  was  possible  to  her,  she  would 
have.    But  how  to  effect  any  thing  in 


time,  was  the  question.  It  was  clearly 
impossible  that  she  could  reach  Paris 
before  matters  had  righted  themselves 
there.  Either  Randolph  would  have  ex- 
posed the  imposture,  or  Duncan  would 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  Miss  Ar- 
nold's hand  in  the  false  character  which 
he  had  assumed.  She  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  that,  and,  as  she  realized  this 
she  stamped  again  in  impotent  rage. 

But  she  would  do  all  the  injury  which 
yet  lay  in  her  power.  If  Duncan  ex- 
pected to  come  back,  and  impose  on 
these  Bowens,  attain  their  property  and 
live  at  his  ease  as  Ward  Tunnecliffe,  he 
should  be  disappointed  in  that.  Although 
the  confession  of  the  plot  existing  be- 
tween them  would  be  to  her  own  detri- 
ment, it  should  at  once  be  exposed ; 
these  people  should  be  placed  on  their 
guard.  And  she  would  some  time  have 
the  satisfaction  of  facing  Duncan's  wife, 
and  showing  her  how  she  had  been 
fooled. 

She  heard  the  door-bell  ring  and  the 
servant  admit  the  master  of  the  house. 
It  must  be  near  the  dinner-hour.  Mrs. 
Bowen  was  out,  and  might  not  return 
until  late,  as  she  was  going  to  dine  with 
some  friends,  and  with  them,  visit  the 
opera.  Her  husband  had  declined  the 
invitation,  as  he  had  some  business  in 
his  library,  at  home,  that  evening. 

Antoinette  smoothed  her  hair  and 
changed  her  dress ;  then  waited,  about 
as  patiently  as  a  caged  panther,  roaming 
back  and  forth  across  her  little  room, 
until  assured,  by  certain  sounds,  that 
dinner  was  over,  and  Mr.  Bowen  gone 
to  his  library.  She  was  not  at  all  hun- 
gry, and  she  wished  to  gain  his  ear 
before  he  became  absorbed  in  other 
affairs ;  so  she  picked  up  the  trampled 
letter,  descended,  and  rapped  at  the  li- 
brary door. 

The  man  of  business  was  surprised 
when  his  wife's  maid  came  in,  with  ex- 
cited face,  and  a  letter  in  her  hand.  He 
supposed  it  some  of  her  private  matters 
about  which  she  wished  to  ask  advice, 
and,  though  busy,  was  disposed  to  make 
himself  amiable,  and  meet  her  require- 
ments. He  was  seldom  cross  to  a  pretty 
woman,  and  he  now  laid  aside  a  bundle 
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of  documents,  and  looked  at  her  pleas- 
antly. 

"  What  is  it,  Nettie  ?  A  letter  from 
home  ?     No  had  news,  I  hope  ?" 

"It  concerns  you  as  much  as  me, 
Meester  Bowen,  so  I  will  he  ohleege  to 
trouble  you  to  read  it.11 

She  reached  him  the  letter,  and  he 
read  it  through  with  one  or  two  elfclam- 
ations  of  surprise.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, he  laid  it  down  before  him  with 
an  annoyed  air. 

"  It  seems  there  is  never  to  be  an  end 
of  this  business.  Poor  Ward  can  not 
be  allowed  to  sleep  quietly  in  his  wa- 
tery grave.  Somebody  iB  forever  see- 
ing his  ghost  poking  about  somewhere. 
What  with  Maud  Arnold's  mad  fancy, 
and  this  man's  impudence,  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  mess  of  it.  I  suppose  it  is 
this  fellow,  then,  whom  poor  Maud 
has  seen  from  the  beginning,  and  mis- 
taken for  Ward.  Of  course,  if  she  had 
been  in  possession  of  her  right  senses, 
she  could  never  have  made  such  a  mis- 
take. I  think  her  brain  has  been 
affected,  since  that  first  attack  of  fever;" 
then,  after  a  pause,  with  a  suspicious 
look  at  his  visitor,  who  stood  before  his 
table  quite  self-possessed,  because  so 
thoroughly  aroused,  he  asked, 

"  Who  is  this  R.  R.  ?" 

44  Mr.  Reginald  Randolph.  You  know 
ze  gentleman.  You  are  aware  zat  he 
was  a  suitor  for  Miss  Arnold's  hand — 
and  fortune?" 

"  Yes,  yes.  I've  heard  Mrs.  Bowen 
say  a  good  deal  about  it  I  knew  he 
was  rather  fast,  but  I  didn't  think  him 
so  unprincipled.  Why,  he  belongs  to 
the  real  F.  F.  V.'s.  I  thought  him  a 
gentleman." 

"  Quite  as  much  so  as  ze  most  He 
ought  not  to  be  severe  upon  this  Dun- 
can, for  he  passed  himself  off  upon  you 
rich  people  as  his  wealthy  cousin  in- 
stead of  his  bankrupt  self." 

"  How  came  y&u  to  know  so  much 
of  him  ?"  with  another  suspicious  glance. 

"Oh,  I  am  his  fourtieth  cousin, 
Meester  Bowen.  He  has  French  blood 
in  him,  you  know.  Our  families  were 
related.  But  mine  had  ze  misfortune 
to  grow  poor,"  with  a  shrug.     "  But 


when  he  came  to  Paris,  we  chanced  to 
meet.  I  was  a  leetle  girl  then.  When 
my  father  died,  I  made  my  way  to  Balti- 
more, but  my  relatives  were  not  pleased 
wiz  zeir  poor  cousang.  They  got  me  sit- 
uation in  New  York,  as  music-teacher. 
When  Reginald  came  to  this  city,  he 
found  me  out,  and  we  were  very  good 
friends." 

"  Indeed  P  Mr.  Bowen  had  scarcely 
heard  the  explanation ;  he  was  thinking 
of  the  letter  which  he  had  received 
three  weeks  before ;  he  spoke  his  though! 
aloud,  unconsciously : 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,  Ward  is  really 
alive.  Either  that,  or  else  it  is  all  one 
piece  of  plotting.  I  got  a  note  a  short 
time  ago,  warning  me  that  my  brother 
would  soon  reappear." 

"  I  know  it,  Mr.  Bowen.  I  can  teil 
you  just  what  was  in  that  note,  for  I 
wrote  it  mysel£" 

44  You  r 

44 1  wrote  it,"  she  repeated,  defiantly, 
44  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  just  how 
bad  I  have  been.  You  see,  in  that  let- 
ter, Randolph  accuses  me  of  being  in 
love  with  this  Duncan.  I  was  in  love 
with  him.  He  had  great  power  over 
me,  and  when  he  proposed  to  me  to 
come  to  this  house  to  find  oat  all  I 
could  about  the  true  Tunneclifie,  zat  he 
might  imitate  him,  you  call  it,  I  did 
consent  to  come  for  zis  sole  purpose. 
He  know  zat  Mrs.  Bowen  had  mock 
propertie  zat  was  her  brother's,  and  he 
wanted  sol,  you  seel  We  should  be 
rich,  great  people.  I  was  persuaded 
when  I  knew  it  was  all  wrong.  But  I 
did  not  think  he  would  serve  me  so, 
else  I  would  see  him  dead  first,'* — her 
black  eyes  blazed,  so  as  almost  to  scorch 
Mr.  Bowen. 

41  It  was  very  wrong  of  you,M  he  said, 
gravely. 

44  Oh,  I  know  zat  We  are  all  poor 
sinners,  Mr.  Bowen.  You  was  not 
veree  particular  when  you  made  your 
grand  failure,  and  poor  Antoinette,  she 
thought  it  would  be  fine  to  be  great 
lady.  Besides,  I  loved  zat  big  rascal— 
but  I  lutte  him  now  1" 

The  sleek  stock-broker,  albeit  nettled 
at    her    impertinent   reference   to  kk 
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peccadilloes,  could  not  but  laugh  as  the 
angry  girl  brought  her  foot  down  with  a 
stamp,  like  a  passionate  child,  to  em- 
phasize her  assertion. 

"  So  you  wrote  to  me,  to  pave  the 
way  for  further  deception?"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Yes;  we  bad  our  plans  well  laid. 
I  think  we  should  have  succeeded.  But 
he*  has  gone  over  to  Miss  Arnold,  and  I 
care  not" 

He  referred  again  to  the  letter,  read- 
ing it  through  less  hastily  than  at  first 
When  he  came  to  a  certain  paragraph, 
wherein  Randolph  referred  to  the  dress- 
ing-case, a  peculiar  expression  came 
over  his  nice,  which  Antoinette  could 
not  interpret  It  was  as  if  a  sudden 
ught  had  broken  upon  him,  revealing 
something  unpleasant  He  flung  him- 
self in  his  cushioned  chair,  and  stared 
at  the  wall.  He  was  interrupted  in  his 
reflections  by  his  visitor : 
.  ** I  will  bid  you  good-night,  Meester 
Bowen.  I  will  go,  directly,  and  pack 
my  leetle  trunk.  I  will  leave  here  this 
evening.  I  care  not  to  meet  madam 
again.  She  is  a  good  leetle  lady,  and  I 
regret  my  dupticitie  wiz  her." 

"  Where  will  you  go,  Nettie  ?" 

"  To  my  old  boarding-place,  for  the 
present  I  will  get  back  my  pupils  and 
teach  music  again.  I  am  well-punished 
for  making  a  lady's-maid  of  myself,  and 
telling  so  much  falsehood.  I  could  kill 
Mm,  if  I  had  him  here,  ze  villain," 

"Not  so  bad  as  that,  Nettie.  Per- 
haps, if  he  don't  get  Miss  Arnold,  he'll 
•come  back  to  you  yet" 

u  I  will  not  have  ze  traitor." 

41  But  what  I  was  going  to  say  is  this. 
Do  not  leave  here  to-night;  and  do  not 
»7  any  thing  about  this  matter  to  Mrs. 
Bowen.  Yon  can  give  her  warning  and 
leave  in  the  regular  way.  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  be  frightened  or  shocked ; 
she  is  too  delicate  to  bear  such  excite- 
ment I  will  write  to  the  Arnolds  by 
the  next  mail,  to  keep  me  posted,  and 
we  my  judgment  about  how  much  or 
how  little  I  make  known  to  Mrs.  Bowen. 


It  is  the  least  you  can  do  to  repair  the 
injury  you  have  intended,  to  remain  a 
few  days  longer  at  my  request" 

"  Perhaps  you  mean  to  have  me  ar- 
rested," suggested  the  suspicious  girl. 

u  And  if  I  did,  I  could  arrest  you  at 
your  boarding-place  as  easily  as  here. 
No,  Nettie,  I  will  deal  more  honestly 
by  you,  than  you  have  done  by  us.  I 
have  no  object  in  making  this  request, 
except  to  save  Mrs.  Bowen  from  excite- 
ment and  distress.  Since  your  attempt* 
ed  fraud  has  failed,  I  shall  not  seek  to 
punish  you  for  it     Will  you  remain  ?" 

"  Willingly,  if  it  will  save  madam 
any  trouble.  She  is  like  a  child,  so 
simple  and  so  pretty.  I  like  her  much ; 
but  zat  Duncan !" 

44  There,  there !  Go  to  your  room, 
Nettie,  and  compose  yourself.  There's 
no  great  harm  done  thus  far.  I  have 
work  to  do  this  evening  and  must  set 
about  it" 

He  waved  his  hand  with  his  usual 
graceful  suavity,  and  she  retired  from 
the  room.  But  when  she  had  disap- 
peared, something  very  like  a  frown 
gnthered  on  his  brow,  which  grew 
blacker  the  longer  he  reflected.  There 
was  something  which  gave  him  more 
uneasiness  than  he  confessed. 

44 1  ought  to  start  for  Paris  by  the 
next  ship.  Yet,  if  I  should  be  mistaken, 
I  Would  have  my  trip  for  nothing,  and 
it  is  inconvenient  for  me  to  leave  my 
business,  with  no  partner  to  take  my 
place.  Mrs.  Bowen  would  insist  upon 
accompanying  me,  too;  she  has  hinted 
at  Paris  several  times  of  late.  The 
better  way  will  be  to  write.  It  will 
keep  me  longer  in  suspense,  but  a  letter 
must  answer." 

He  at  once  drew  writing  materials 
towards  him,  and,  with  some  care,  com- 
posed the  epistle  and  sealed  it  ready  for 
the  mail  When  Mrs.  Bowen  came  in 
from  the  opera,  celestial  in  blue  and 
white,  with  water-lilies  in  her  shining 
hair,  her  husband  met  her  with  a  com- 
pliment ;  he  had  cleared  his  brow,  and 
44  Richard  was  himself  again." 
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A  SOLDIER'S  RETROSPECT. 

FOUR  years  of  one's  life,  during  youth 
or  early  manhood,  devoted  to  a 
particular  calling,  however  monotonous, 
can  not  fail  to  leave  their  trace  upon  the 
character. 

The  sailor,  returning  from  a  whaling 
voyage,  has  acquired  in  addition  to  his 
bronzed  face,  calloused  hands,  and  scanty 
pay,  enlarged  ideas  of  geography  and 
human  nature.  The  college  curriculum, 
with  its  many  facilities  for  intellectual 
culture,  effects,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete transformation  in  the  youthful  com- 
petitor for  honors.  Let  us  now  consider 
some  of  the  features  of  army  life,  daring 
a  corresponding  period,  viz :  the  late 
war — premising  that  all  other  avocations 
are  tame  and  uneventful,  in  comparison 
with  life  in  the  field. 

We  affirm  in  the  outset,  that  no  pe- 
cuniary inducement — in  short,  nothing 
but  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  and  motives 
of  the  purest  patriotism,  are  adequate  to 
sustain  a  person  in  the  discharge  of  du- 
ties incident  to  a  soldier's  life,  during  a 
crisis  similar  to  the  one  through  which 
we  have  just  passed.  Superiority  in 
numbers  alone,  does  not,  necessarily, 
argue  success;  hence  the  policy  of 
swelling  an  army  by  the  offer  of  large 
bounties  is  questionable,  especially  in 
view  of  the  acknowledged  fact  that 
troops  obtained  by  conscription,  fight 
better  than  mercenaries.  Observation 
strengthens  one  in  the  belief,  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  rank  and  file,  in  addition 
to  discipline,  there  must  be  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  issues,  and  a 
firm  and  conscientious  belief  in  the  Just- 
ness of  the  cause  for  which  the  soldier 
is  contending,  to '  make  success  pos- 
sible. 

The  first  question  which  engrosses  the 
thoughts  of  one  just  entering  upon  a 
military  career,  and  which  can  not  be  de- 
termined beforehand,  is,  in  reference  to 
his  behavior  under  fire.  Will  his  cour- 
age hold  out  when  subjected  to  the  or- 
deal of  battle  ?  Will  he  stand  fast  and 
acquit  himself  manfully,  or  will  his  legs 
bear  him  ignominiously  from  the  field  ? 
Over  such  questions  the  soldier  ponders 


and  speculates  much,  until,  eventually, 
his  preconceived  notions  are  overthrown 
or  corrected  amid  the  smoke  of  battle. 
The  effect  of  a  real  or  false  alarm  upon 
raw  troops  is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
I  remember  well  the  uproar  created  in 
the  camp  of  my  own  regiment,  the  first 
time  the  "long  roll"  was  sounded  si 
dead  of  night.  Ah,  there  tea*  "  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  "—-officers  haranguing  the 
soldiers  and  inciting  them  to  deeds  of 
valor — men  hastily  loading  their  pieces 
in  expectation  of  the  immediate  appear- 
ance  of  the  enemy,  while  a  half  a  doxea 
or  more  fled  incontinently  from  the  im- 
aginary foe,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
woods.  With  length  of  service  the 
tendency  to  create  false  alarms,  or  to  be 
excited  by  them,  diminishes.  When  the 
soldier  is  first  put  on  outpost  duty,  at 
night,  his  fertile  imagination  convertB  a 
stump  or  harmless  quadruped,  into  an 
armed  foe.  I  have  in  mind  one,  in 
particular,  whom  the  safety  of  his  com- 
rades did  not  admit  of  his  being  pat  on 
the  outpost,  since  he  could  form  so 
little  idea  from  what  quarter  the  enemy 
might  be  expected,  that,  without  wait- 
ing to  challenge  he  would  fire  on  the 
"  relief." 

After  a  time  the  soldier  finds  that  be 
has  too  much  to  do  with  the  real,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  exercised  about  the  imagin- 
ary— that  investigation  must  precede  ac- 
tion, with  reference  to  any  phenomenon 
not  readily  understood.  In  illustration, 
let  me  relate  an  amusing  incident  from 
the  experience  of  a  cavalry  officer : 

On  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Five  Forks 
he  had  been  directed  to  establish  the 
necessary  picket  line  in  front  of  his  brig- 
,ade,  with  instructions  to  locate  it  as  close 
to  the  enemy  as  possible.  After  leading 
his  detachment  a  couple  of  miles  through 
a  narrow  road  in  a  dense  forest,  he  halt- 
ed the  column,  and  taking  a  corporal 
and  three  men  he  advanced  cautiously 
until  he  could  hear  the  enemy's  pickets 
conversing  with  each  other,  and  was 
thus  furnished  with  a  necessary  cine  to 
the  location  of  his  own  line.  While 
groping  about  in  the  midnight  darkness, 
his  quick  ear  detected  some  one  moving 
in  front  of  him  and  he  quickly  called 
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out  "Halt!"  but  the  perverse  foe  paid  do 
attention  to  the  summons.  A  second 
time  he  ordered  the  unseen  to  halt,  with 
a  similar  result  The  third  time,  he 
shouted  in  staccato  tones,  •*  Who  are 
you  ?  Halt !  or  I  fire  on  you."  A  closer 
examination  revealed  a  broken-down 
horse,  hobbling  about,  and  cropping  off 
the  nether  branches  of  the  trees. 

As  respects  the  quality  of  courage, 
men  are  variously  constituted.  With 
some,  the  element  of  fear  seems  to  be 
wanting,  for  they  rush  into  battle,  at  all 
times,  with  an  utter  disregard  of  per- 
sonal peril,  as  though  possessed  of  a 
charmed  life. 

With  others,  the  exhibition  of  courage- 
ous qualities  possesses  a  periodical  or 
intermittent  character;  men  of  this 
stamp  are  in  the  habit  of  winning  lau- 
rels one  day,  by  feats  of  valor,  only  to 
tarnish  them  on  another  by  correspond- 
ing feats  of  cowardice.  We  may  add, 
bodily  health  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  judging  of  a  soldier's  behavior  on  a 
particular  occasion.  Pride  also  enters 
as  an  important  element  into  the  calcu- 
lation. 

A  third  class  are  constitutionally  tim- 
id. Length  of  service,  instead  of  im- 
proving, only  adds  to  their  morbid  ner- 
vousness. An  army  surgeon  belonging 
in  this  class  was  proverbial  in  his  regi- 
ment for  bashfulnes$  in  time  of  battle. 
At  length  he  determined  to  retire  from 
the  service,  and  accordingly  sent  in  his 
resignation.  His  papers  were  forwarded 
from  regimental  head-quarters  with  the 
following  indorsement : 

"It  is  believed  by  the  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  also  by  myself;  that  the  playful 
arte  of  peace,  and  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a 
rural  practitioner,  are  more  congenial  to  the 
tastes  of  this  officer,  than  are  the  shock  and 
turmoil  of  battle,  and  the  stirring  events  of 
the 'tented  field.1 

" ,  Col.  Commanding." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  resigna- 
tion referred  to  was  promptly  accepted 
at  corps  head-quartere. 

In  the  army,  as  elsewhere,  habits  are 

acquired  which  are  not  readily  shaken 

off,  and  lessons  learned  never  afterward 

to  be  forgotten.     Temporary  deprivation 
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of  any  blessing  hightens  subsequent  en- 
joyment of  the  same.      The  returned 
soldier  has  learned  to  accept  with  grate- 
ful feelings  the  gifts  of  Providence  which 
hitherto  he  had  appropriated  to  himself 
without  thought  of  the  Giver.     A  mat- 
tress becomes  a  luxurious  couch  to  one 
who  has  been  compelled,  for  a  time,  to 
lie  down  at  night  between  a  couple  of 
rails,  with  a  stone  or  cartridge-box  for  a 
pillow.     As  respects  food,  few  are  aware 
how  little,  both  in  kind  and  quantity, 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
nature.     Few  realize  that  the  majority 
of  articles  which  constitute  our  daily  re- 
past are  of  the  nature  of  luxuries.     No 
civilian  ever  can  have  such  an  exquisite 
appreciation  of,  and  keen  relish  for,  the? 
luxuries   of  the  table,  as   the   soldier.. 
Ask  the  latter  and  he  will  tell  vou  that, 
food  never  tasted  so  sweetly,  before  he 
campaigned  it  in  the  South.     And  oh,, 
the  gracious  water !     How  often,  as  he- 
quafis    the   delicious   beverage   at    hi* 
northern  home,  do  his  thoughts  revert*, 
to  the  muddy  streams  and  stagnant  pools: 
of  Virginia !     With  an  anecdote  or  two« 
we   leave  this  subject     Shortly   after 
reaching   the  field,  a  couple   of  men< 
were  detailed  from  my  company  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  cooks.     On  a  certain 
day  the  bill  of  fare  consisted  of  bean 
soup.     Unfortunately,  it  turned  out  that 
each  cook,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other,  had  treated  the  savory  com- 
pound freely  with  salt,  so  that,  doubly 
seasoned  to  the  taste,  it  resembled  the 
briny  ocean,  thus  verifying  the  truth  of 
the  old  adage,  "  Too  many  cooks  spoil 
the  broth."     In  the  spring  of  '05,  while 
Sheridan's  troopers  were  traversing  the 
country  to  the  west  of  Richmond,  the 
command  passed  in  dangerous  proximity 
to  a  Confederate  drug  store.     Flour  and 
corn-meal  could  be  readily  obtained  at 
the  time,  but  soda  and  saleratus  were  a 
great  desideratum.     While  observing  the 
men  preparing  their  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning,  judge  of  my  surprise 
to  find  several  of  them,  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  their  cathartic  properties,  using 
Seidlitz  powders  freely  in  lieu  of  yeast! 
As  far  as  intellectual  culture  is  con- 
cerned, army  life  holds  out  but  little- 
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inducement  Nevertheless,  whatever  tal- 
ent or  skill  a  man  brought  with  him 
was  turned  to  account  Thus,  the  book- 
keeper became  the  company  clerk ;  the 
druggist's  clerk  the  hospital  steward; 
the  restaurateur  the  company  cook; 
while  the  blacksmith,  tailor,  and  barber 
each  could  ply  his  customary  vocation. 
Notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  lei- 
sure fell  to  the  lot  of  the  soldier  in  win- 
ter time,  he  was  not  stimulated  to  in- 
tellectual  effort  True,  some  of  the 
soldiers  banded  themselves  together  in 
literary  clubs,  with  circulating  newspa- 
pers ;  but,  this  was  only  an  outgrowth 
of  old  habits.  The  periodicals  most 
popular  in  the  army  were  those  whose 
perusal  was  only  a  pastime,  there  being 
an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  troops 
to  digest  more  solid  mental  pabulum. 

Cleanliness  of  person,  arms  and  ac- 
couterments,  courtesy  toward  superiors, 
and  implicit  obedience  of  orders,  consti- 
tuted the  requirements  of  the  enlisted 
man.  The  general  tendency  of  army 
discipline  is  to  stifle  all  inquiry  among 
the  rank  and  file,  and  to  reduce  the  sol- 
dier to  the  condition  of  a  machine.  This 
is  unavoidably  so,  for,  to  reveal  the  plans 
of  the  superior  to  the  subordinate,  must, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  result  in  disaster. 
The  men  are  even  relieved  from  all  anxi- 
ety with  respect  to  food  and  raiment; 
the  commissary  and  quartermaster  stand- 
ing, in  this  respect,  in  loco  parentis. 
What  a  fearful  responsibility,  then,  de- 
volves on  those  intrusted  with  command  ! 
The  conduct  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
wrecked  at  sea,  forgetful  of  self,  and 
coolly  giving  his  orders  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  passengers,  himself  the  last 
to  leave  the  ship,  or  going  down  with 
her,  if  need  be,  is  praiseworthy:  the 
behavior  of  that  woman  is  to  be  com- 
mended who,  in  the  presence  of  pro- 
spective death,  calmly  accepts  the  situa- 
tion, embarrassing  the  efforts  of  others 
to  avert  the  disaster  by  not  even  an 
outcry.  Happy  is  he,  likewise,  whether 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany or  a  corps,  who  can  command  his 
faculties  in  a  great  and  terrible  emergen- 
•cy  —  can  retain  sufficient  presence  of 
mind    to  think  and  act,  when  upon 


thought  and  action  ultimate  sabalm 
depends. 

Let  me  here  record  an  incident  rented 
to  me  by  a  lieutenant,  as  transpiring  it 
Loudon  Valley,  at  the  time  a  division  of 
cavalry,  sent  out  by  Sheridan,  were  to- 
stroying  the  forage  in  the  country,  ad 
otherwise  crippling  the  operations  d 
Mosby's  command.  "My  squadron,1 
said  he, "  had  been  detailed,  for  the  day 
to  act  as  a  destroying  party,  and  bid 
become  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
command.  The  captain  in  charge  bid 
drawn  up  the  squadron  in  line  of  battle, 
and,  posting  a  vidette  upon  the  top  of 
each  of  the  neighboring  hills,  bad  g*« 
in  quest  of  further  orders,  leaving  my- 
self in  command.  Scarcely  had  be  <fi* 
appeared  from  sight,  when  a  dona 
guerrillas  dashed  out  of  the  woods « 
fleetest  horses,  and  made  directly  for  the 
sentinel  furthest  from  the  reserve.  What 
I  saw  that  he  did  not  retire,  I  knew  thai 
his  fate  was  sealed,  and  that  no  aid  fro* 
me  could  reach  him  in  time.  Neverthe* 
less,  I  shouted  to  the  men  to  go  to  hi 
rescue.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  *e 
were  off — every  one  of  us  urging  hi» 
horse  to  his  utmost  speed  with  voice  and 
spur.  The  intervening  fences  affbrirf 
no  obstacle,  while  the  fire  flew  from  un- 
derneath the  horses'  hoofs  at  every  bound. 
Yet,  before  we  could  reach  the  gall** 
trooper,  with  every  barrel  of  his  reroftef 
emptied  of  its  contents,  he  had  faflea 
from  his  horse,  with  a  bullet  lodged  hi 
his  breast.  With  a  parting  volley  at  the 
now  rapidly-disappearing  foe,  we  turned 
sadly  away." 

The  practice  of  warfare  is  not  etio- 
lated to  foster  the  Christian  graces.  For- 
tunate is  the  disbanded  volunteer,  if,  b 
this  respect,  he  lias  suffered  no  decfcfr 
sion ;  if  to  bodily  scars  there  are  no  n^ 
r<U  cicatrices  superadded.  Satiety  ex- 
presses the  soldier's  condition,  with  re- 
spect to  all  forms  of  excitement.  K  b 
the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  the 
man  has  passed,  his  moral  sensibflititf 
have  become  blunted,  this  must  be  reck- 
oned as  an  important  item  in  the  <& 
of  war. 

This  picture  of  army  Hfc  would  k 
incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the 
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march.  All  protracted  marches,  though 
differing  in  detail,  have  a  common  char- 
acteristic, viz.,  physical  exhaustion.  From 
the  many,  we  select  one  as  a  represent- 
ative of  its  class.  Though  unknown  to 
fame,  it  will  be  remembered  by  .the  thou- 
sands who  participated  in  it,  as  the 
"Windsor  March."  In  the  winter  of 
'62  and  '3,  a  force  numbering  ten  thou- 
sand in  all,  was  sent  out  from  Suffolk 
with  a  view  to  bringing  on  an  engagement 
with  the  rebel  troops  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  water,  under  command  of 
Roger  A.  Pryor.  After  a  march  of 
thirty  miles  on  the  day  in  question,  with- 
out encountering  the  enemy,  the  Union 
troops  were  ordered  into  camp  at  Wind- 
sor, a  station  on  the  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg railroad.  The  men  had  pitched 
their  shelter  tents  and  were  regaling 
themselves  with  broiled  fowl  and  Car- 
olina potatoes,  or  resting  their  weary 
limbs  before  comfortable  camp-fires,  when 
suddenly  the  order  came  to  resume  the 
march  and  return  to  Suffolk.  To  ac- 
complish a  distance  of  twelve  miles  in 
the  midnight  darkness,  with  the  rain 
falling  in  torrents,  seemed  sufficiently 
arduous ;  nevertheless,  the  column  soon 
was  in  motion,  and  stretching  away  with 
a  slow  but  resolute  pace  toward  its  des- 
tination. 

The  distinguishing  trait  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier  is  his  patient  and  heroic  eu- 
durance  of  physical  suffering.  Straggling 
was  held  in  so  great  disrepute  that  in 
summer  time  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
tall  dead  from  the  ranks  before  ever  a 
confession  escaped  his  lips  of  inability  to 
proceed.  Fortunately  for  us  at  the  time 
the  temperature  of  the  southern  climate 
was  reduced  by  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  rain,  though  it  covered  the 
load  with  mud  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
acted  as  a  lubricator  to  our  stiffened 
joints.  At  the  outset,  some  of  the 
u  strikers  "  and  sable  attendants,  strange- 
ly miscalculating  their  power  of  endur- 
ance, had  added  to  their  impedimenta,  a 
captured  rooster,  or  confiscated  gobbler ; 
hot,  after  an  hour  or  more  of  travel,  the 
feathered  biped  had  to  be  abandoned, 
while  overcoat  and  blanket  becoming  more 
•nd  more  saturated  with  rain,  seemed 


destined,  ere  long,  to  share  the  same 
fate.  For  a  time  the  company  organi- 
zations were  carefully  preserved,  the  men 
marching  in  column  of  fours,  but,  in  the 
darkness  one  would  lose  his  file  leader, 
or,  with  the  slightest  jostle,  find  himself 
precipitated  headlong  into  a  ditch,  from 
which  reftscendiog,  he  could  not  acceler- 
ate his  pace  sufficiently  to  regain  his 
place  in  the  column.  The  men  sunk  so 
deeply  in  the  yielding  soil  at  every  step, 
that  the  skirts  of  their  overcoats  trail- 
ed in  the  mud,  and  being  trod  upon 
by  the  man  in  rear,  the  possessor 
was  in  this  manner  often  "  brought  to 
grief." 

Scarcely  half  the  distance  had  been 
accomplished,  when  the*  men  began  to 
show  signs  of  excessive  weariness.  Con- 
versation had  been  abandoned,  for  every 
one  realized  that  he  must  husband  his 
failing  strength.  Every  step  taken  was 
associated  with  more  or  less  of  pain, 
amounting,  in  some  cases,  almost  to 
agony,  and  yet  to  "  fall  out,"  would  only 
subject  one  to  the  alternative  of  death  at 
the  hands  of  guerrillas.  Each  one  was 
peering  anxiously  through  the  darkness 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  friendly  picket- 
fires,  which,  having  once  been  beheld, 
even  then  the  distance  to  them  seems 
interminable. 

At  last,  the  outpost  is  reached.  To 
the  question  proposed  for  the  thousandth 
time :  "  How  far  is  it  into  camp  ?"  the 
picket  replies, "  Four  miles."  Scores  of 
the  soldiers  fall  out  at  the  "reserve," 
while  the  remainder  plod  on  and  enter 
town  singly  or  in  pairs.  A  ditch  by  the 
side  of  the  camp  of  my  own  regiment 
could  only  be  passed  by  falling  in  on 
one  side  and  crawling  out  on  the  oth- 
er. Each  soldier  as  he  staggered  into 
his  log  hut  said  mentally,  if  not  audi- 
bly, "  Thank  God  we  are  home  once 
more." 

We  come  now  to  consider  another 
feature  of  army  life,  not  pleasant  to 
contemplate.  We  allude  to  it  only  sor- 
rowfully in  passing,  with  no  disposition 
to  arraign  public  sentiment,  now  that 
the  war  has  happily  terminated.  Aside 
from  the  hardships  of  the  field,  the  sol- 
dier often  was  placed  in  a  position  where 
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he  could  not  avoid  instituting  an  un- 
favorable comparison  between  his  own 
lot  and  that  of  the  non-combatant.  In 
traveling,  to  be  a  soldier  was  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  poorest  coaches  on  the  train, 
and,  in  many  other  ways,  with  his  liber- 
ties curtailed,  he  was  made  bitterly  to 
feel,  that  he  was  of  less  consideration  than 
the  civilian,  and  to  wonder  if,  after  all,  to 
defend  one's  country  is  the  noblest  duty 
in  which  one  can  engage.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  '63,  after  a  year's  absence  from 
civilization,  it  was  the  fortune  of  my 
regiment,  on  a  Sabbath  day,  to  pass 
through  the  Federal  capital,  en  route  for 
Gettysburg.  A  drenching  shower  of 
rain  had  covered  the  streets  with  mud, 
through  which  we  passed,  with  scarcely 
a  recognition  from  the  inhabitants,  long 
since  familiar  with  the  tramp  of  armies. 
From  balconies  and  windows  were  to  be 
seen  beautiful  ladies,  richly  dressed* 
while,  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  pale- 
faced  clerks,  in  elaborate  attire,  stood 
and  gazed  on  the  passing  column  with 
listless  curiosity.  Scarcely  a  waving 
handkerchief,  or  a  "  God  bless  you,"  en- 
couraged the  mud-stained  veterans  in 
service  on  their  toilsome  journey,  and 
yet,  it  would  not  be  regarded  an  un- 
usual affair  in'  any  country  that  troops 
should  be  lustily  cheered  when  march- 
ing to  the  defense  of  a  beleaguered 
town. 

Though  the  drum-beat  and  bugle-call 
are  heard  no  longer,  the  chequered 
events  in  the  soldier's  experience  will  not 
be  forgotten.  As  there  were  days  of 
sorrow,  so  likewise  there  were  days  of  re- 
joicing, when  the  successful  charge  was 
made  and  victory  won,  and,  chief  of 
all,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  that  glad  day  when  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  succumbed,  at  last, 
to  the  invincible  prowess  of  its  ancient 
adversary. 

And  I  doubt  not,  that,  as  from  North- 
ern church  and  chancel,  there  ascended 
grateful  Te  Deums  to  Heaven  for  the  vic- 
tory vouchsafed,  so  likewise  the  heart 
of  every  soldier  overflowed  with  grati- 
tude to  Almighty  God  for  a  life  marvel- 
ously  spared,  during  four  years  of  terri- 
ble war,  J.  jy.  Mint 


MOVEMENT  IN  PLANTS. 

THE  ACTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  AND  M2CB0- 
BCOFIC  VEGETO- ANIMAL  OBGANIBMB. 

THERE  are  a  class  of  plants  familiar 
to  naturalists,  which,  too  limp  to 
maintain  themselves  in  an  upright  por- 
tion, tend  to  twine  round  the  nearest 
objects.  This  they  generally  do  from 
right  to  left — that  is,  inversely  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun ;  but  some  species  torn 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  either  the  one  or  the 
other  change  its  direction. 

Gay,  VonmOhl,  Dutrochet,  and,  latest, 
Darwin,  have  successively  expressed  the 
opinion  that  light  was  the  cause  of  this 
tendency ;  but  demonstration  was  want- 
ing. 

Dutrochet,  who  discovered  that  the 
Chinese  Yam  could  live  a  long  while  is 
the  dark,  tested  the  effect  of  the  absence 
of  light  upon  it.  He  placed  one  in  a 
pot,  and  as  soon  as  it  showed  its  stem 
above  ground,  he  took  it  down  to  a  dark 
cellar,  where  it  remained  several  weeks 
in  complete  darkness.  It  there  grew 
slowly.  It  looked  withered  and  whitish, 
but  upon  the  whole  was  strong,  and  even 
stiff  and  perfectly  straight,  having  no 
tendency  to  twine  itself  around  the  stick 
which  had  been  placed  there  for  support 

Another  yam  was  planted  a  month 
later,  and  left  exposed  to  daylight,  until 
it  twined  itself  twice  about  the  stick. 
It  was  then  taken  and  placed  in  the  cel- 
lar, where  its  stem,  still  obeying  its 
natural  tendency,  went  round  once  more, 
but  in  a  more  vertical  direction  than  be- 
fore; after  which  it  grew  straight  np 
along  its  pole,  to  which  it  was  fastened 
as  it  grew. 

It  was  now  again  taken  up  into  the 
garden,  where  it  immediately  began  to 
turn  round  again,  making  five  close 
turns,  and  when  it  was  once  more  taken 
down  into  the  cellar,  it  returned  again  to 
its  growth  in  a  straight  line ;  and  so  on, 
accordingly  as  it  was  alternately  placed 
in  the  light  or  in  the  shade. 

By  recent  long-continued  research*'*, 
Darwin  shows  first  that  climbing  plants 
may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  via. : 
1.  Spirally  turning  plants;   2d.   Those 
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which  ascend  by  the  movement  of  the 
foot  stalk  or  tips  of  their  leaves,  (leaf 
climbers) ;  3d.  Those  which  ascend  by 
true  tendrils,  (tendril  bearers) ;  and,  last- 
ly, those  which  are  furnished  with  hooks 
and  rootlets,  (hook  and  root  climbers). 

All  these  possess  the  power  of  mov- 
ing, not  only  in  one  direction,  upward 
or  forward,  but  in  a  direction  sometimes 
exactly  the  reverse  of  any  previous 
movement,  and  some  of  them,  while 
they  revolve  upon  their  own  axis,  (upon 
themselves)  in  one  direction,  will  twine 
in  another.  The  motion  of  the  sensi- 
tive plant  is  invariable  under  the  induc- 
ing circumstances ;  but,  in  these  cases, 
the  motion  varies,  being  now  in  one 
and  then  in  another  direction. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  certain 
species  of  Brynomia.  The  tendril  con- 
sists of  five  branches,  apparently  repre- 
senting two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  a 
terminal  one.  Each  branch  is  bifid  or 
trifid,  the  points  being  blunt  but  hooked. 
The  tendrils  revolve  in  an  apparently 
capricious  manner,  sometimes  not  at  all 
or  very  slightly ;  but,  at  other  times,  they 
describe  large  regular  ellipses.  A  re- 
markable fact  about  them  is,  that,  al- 
though they  bend  round  sticks,  the  ten- 
drils again  loosen  themselves,  sometimes 
repeating  the  operation  three  or  four 
times,  retreating  u  in  disgust,'1  and 
straightening  themselves.  The  tendrils 
moreover  avoid  the  light ;  and  when  a 
rongh  post,  with  crevices,  is  given  to 
them,  the  claws  of  the  tendril  crawl 
into  them.  Here  we  have  the  positive 
evidence  of  selection.  When  the  shoot 
of  a  hop  (humulus  lupulus)  rises  from 
the  ground,  the  two  or  three  first  formed 
internodes  are  straight  and  stationary ; 
but  the  next  formed,  while  very  young, 
may  be  seen  to  bend  to  one  side,  and  to 
travel  slowly  round  toward  all  the 
points  of  the  compass,  moving  like 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  with  the  sun. 
The  average  rate  of  their  movement 
was  2h.  8m.  for  each  revolution.  Each 
separate  internode,  as  it  grows  old, 
ceases  to  revolve,  becoming  upright  and 
rigid. 

Generally,  three  internodes  revolve 
simultaneously ;  with  all  the  plants  ob- 


served, if  in  full  health,  two  revolved, 
so  that  by  the  time  one  had  ceased,  that 
above  it  was  in  full  action,  with  a  ter- 
minal internode  first  commencing  to  re- 
volve. 

The  internode  will  give  no  less  than 
thirty-seven  revolutions  before  becoming 
rigid.  Of  thirty  plants  observed,  twenty 
revolved  in  a  course  opposed  to,  and 
twelve  with  the  sun ;  two  revolved  both 
with  and  against  the  sun.  The  average 
rate  at  which  the  first  circle  of  revolu- 
tion is  described,  is  about  6h.  10m.,  but 
light  has  a  remarkable  power  in  hasten- 
ing the  revolution.  Heat  likewise  affects 
the  rapidity  of  revolution. 

In  one  plant  there  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stance of  a  natural  reversal  of  move- 
ment This  plant  would  make  a  whole, 
or  a  half,  or  a  quarter  circle,  in  one  di- 
rection, and  then  turn  in  an  opposite  one. 
The  reason  of  this  was  not  discovered 
until  the  plant  was  surrounded  with  sev- 
eral upright,  thin  sticks;  and  then  it  twin- 
ed up  the  parallel  sticks,  sometimes  about 
one  and  sometimes  about  the  other,  and 
not  unfrequently  around  several  at  once ; 
but,  though  the  revolving  movement  was 
at  times  in  one  direction  and  then  in  an- 
other, the  twining  was  invariably  from 
left  to  right 

In  one  plant,  the  tameis  EUplianlypes, 
the  main  stem  does  not  twine,  but  only 
the  branches. 

But,  a  still  more  remarkable  instance, 
in  a  South  African  plant,  the  Ipomecs 
argyroiides,  which,  in  Africa,  always 
grows  erect  and  compact,  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches ;  whereas,  seeds  raised 
at  Dublin  twined  up  sticks  eight  feet  high. 

These  plants  had,  therefore,  propagat- 
ed themselves  for  thousands  of  years  in 
an  erect  condition ;  and  yet  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  they  had  retained 
the  innate  power  of  spontaneously  re- 
volving and  turning  whenever  their  shoots 
elongated  under  proper  conditions. 

Of  the  leaf-climbers,  the  Solarium  jas~ 
menoides  is  the  most  remarkable.  When 
a  petiole  has  clasped  a  support,  in  three 
or  four  days  it  undergoes  a  complete 
change,  even  in  its  structure  ;  it  increases 
in  thickness,  and  after  several  weeks  be- 
comes hard  and  rigid.     On  comparing 
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a  thin  transverse  slice  of  this  petiole 
■with  one  from  an  older  leaf  beneath, 
which  had  not  clasped  any  thing,  its 
diameter  was  found  to  be  doubled,  and 
its  structure  greatly  changed. 

In  that  of  the  structure  of  the  petiole 
in  its  ordinary  or  uncurled  state,  there  is 
a  half-moon-shaped  band  of  cellular  tis- 
sue. In  the  curled  state,  after  the  peti- 
ole had,  during  several  weeks,  clasped  a 
support,  this  half-moon  band  was  changed 
into  a  complete  broad  ring  of  hard,  white, 
woody  tissue ;  the  clasped  petiole  had 
become  greatly  thicker  than  the  stem 
close  beneath — chiefly  due  to  the  much- 
increased  thickness  of  the  wood. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
hook-climbers  is  the  Maregrama  umbd- 
lata,  which,  in  the  forests  of  South 
America,  grows  in  a  very  curious  flat- 
tened manner,  against  the  trunks  of  trees, 
here  and  there  putting  forth  claspers 
(roots),  which  adhere  to-  the  trunk,  and 
if  it  be  slender,  they  completely  embrace 
it 

When  this  plant  has  climbed  to  the 
light,  it  sends  out  free  and  rounded 
branches,  clad  with  sharp-pointed  leaves, 
wonderfully  different  in  appearance  from 
those  borne  by  the  stem  as  long  as  it  is 
adherent 

From  this  example  we  see  how  high 
in  the  scale  of  organization  a  plant 
may  rise.  Looking  at  one  of  the  most 
perfect  tendrils,  we  see  that  it  first  places 
its  tendrils  ready  for  action,  as  a  polypus 
places  its  tentacles.  If  the  tendril  be 
displaced,  it  is  acted  on  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  rights  itself  It  is  acted  on 
by  the  light,  and  then  bends  toward  or 
from  it,  or  even  disregards  it,  whichever 
be  most  advantageous.  During  several 
days,  tlie  tendrils,  or  internodes,  or  both, 
spontaneously  revolve  with  a  steady  mo- 
tion. The  tendril  strikes  some  object, 
and  quickly  curls  around  and  firmly 
grasps  it  In  the  course  of  some  hours 
it  contracts  as  in  a  spire,  dragging  the 
stem  upward  and  forming  an  excellent 
spring.  All  movements  now  cease.  By 
growth  the  tissue  soon  becomes  wonder- 
fully tough  and  durable.  The  tendril 
has  done  its  work,  and  done  it  in  an 
admirable  manner.     In  fig.  1  we  have 


an  example  of  the  first  class,  represent- 
ing two  young  leaves  of  the  Ctmatit 
glaudulosa  clasping  a  twig,  the  clasping 
portion  thickened  and  strengthened  as 
if  to  make  its  hold  permanent,  and 
seeming  to  show,  in  its  "  selection,"  a 
sagacity  quite  consistent  with  purport 
or  intent  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
the  power  of  movement  was  thought  to 
be  confined  to,  and  characteristic  of,  an- 
imals alone.  But,  this  quality  is  now 
known  to  be  universally  present  among 
the  cryptogamic  plants ;  and  the  re- 
searches of  Sorby  have  even  shown  titat 
in  minute  cavities  in  crystalline  rock*, 
rapid  oscillations  are  continually  going 
on.  Still,  the  character  of  the  move- 
ments of  these  three  classes  of  created 
things  differ.  The  movement  of  the 
mineral  is  dependent  on  some  physical 
influence,  directly  from  without.  The 
movement  of  the  plant  is  either  contin- 
uous or  recurrent,  while  in  the  lower 
orders  of  animal  forms,  as  the  rhizopod 
or  gregarina?,  the  movements  are  diverse 
and  variant 

The  movements  of  animals  of  tbe 
simplest  possible  kind — a  movement  o/ 
decided  self-propulsion,  and  therefore  & 
physiological  one — has  not,  until  very 
recently,  been  explained.  It  is  that  of 
the  diatomacea,  a  simple  uni-cellular  or- 
ganism. 

The  diatomacea  are  very  minute  or 
ganisms,  consisting  of  symmetrical  safi- 
cious  shells  of  various  shapes,  indoauig 
organic  matter.  The  shell,  or  u  ftustnk* 
is  elongated,  boat-shaped,  square  or  cir- 
cular, and  is  composed,  like  the  oyster, 
of  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halve* 
or  valves,  joined  longitudinally  in  most 
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species.  The  line  of  June 
P  tan  on  either  side  is  call- 
ed  the  raphe  or  "  suture," 
and  It  is  along  this  line 
that  the  diatoms  frequent- 
ly divide,  producing  new 
individuals. 

Disposed  along  the 
"  raphe  "  in  many  species, 
in  long  ones,  more  espe- 
cially near  (he  ends  of  the 
fnistale,  are  numerous  mi- 
nute holes  in  the  silicious 
shells,  called  "  puncta,"  or 
"  foramina." 

The    diatoms  may   be 

roughly  divided  into  three 

groups,  viz.,  those  which 

lire  free  and  apart  from 

each  other,  those  which 

live  in   chains  or   stalked 

groups,  and  those  which 

live    Incased    together   in 

one  envelop.     It  is   only 

in  the  first  and  second  that 

movements  have   been   observed.     The 

movement  of  the  diatom  is  of  the  moat 

peculiar  kind.     It  is  a  slow,  regular  td- 

vance  in  a  straight  line  ;  and  a  return 

upon  nearly  the  same  path,  by  a  similar 

slow,  recurrent,  rectilinear  movement 

The  rate  of  this  movement  is  very 
slew  when  contrasted  with  the  rapid  03 
dilations  of  infusoria ;  but  is  very  rapid 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  crawling 
movements  in  animals.  A  diatom  of 
■boat  m  of  an  inch  In  length  will  move 


about  the  ™  of  *■>  inch  in  a  second  ;  to 
that  a  snail  moving  at  the  same  rate 
would  accomplish  the  distance  of  a  mile 
in  two  hours.  No  organs  capable  of 
producing  these  movements  had  ever 
been  observed,  though  many  hypotheses 
have  been  made  to  account  for  them. 
Elirenberg  supposed  that  a  snail-like 
foot  was  protruded.  Foeke  believed  in 
the  existence  of  many  such  feet 

When  you  have  a  specimen  of  one  of 
these  under  the  microscope,  if  crawling 
it  always  has  Its  broad  side  turned  to 
view,  with  one  long  curved  "  raphe  "  up- 
permost, and  the  other  iu  contact  with 
the  glass  on  which  it  is  placed.  With- 
in the  frustule  Is  the  yellow  coloring 
matter  or  "  Endochrome,"  which  fills  the 
cavity  more  or  less  completely,  and  is 
arranged  to  the  tight  and  left,  of  the 
"  raphe."  (See  fig.  9,Pleurosigma  Angula- 

The  significant  fact  is,  that  to  crawl 
along,  tbe  diatom  most  have  a  fixed  sup- 
port. Free  swimming  movements  have 
never  been  observed  among  them. 

Professor  Schultze  of  Bonn  first  observ- 
ed a  rapid  molecular  movement  In  the 
protoplasm  along  the  line  of  the"  raphe." 
Having  then  determined  with  powerful 
objectives  that  a  moving  protoplasmic 
mass  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
"  raphe,"  he  tried  to  find  whether  any 
of  the  protoplasm  Sowed  externally ; 
and  thus  he  finally  discovered  the  means 
of  movement  of  the  dialomaeta. 

He  eventually  found  that  the  clear 
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hyaline  white-of-egg-like  matter  of  the 
protoplasm  flowed  slowly  through  and 
over  the  exterior  of  the  "  raphe ;"  and 
hence  the  band  or  membrane  has  the 
exact  physiological  import  of  a  foot,  on 
which  the  diatom  creeps,  just  as  if  it 
were  solid  and  capable  of  undulating 
and  contracting.  It  is,  in  short,  the  ex- 
act analogue  of  a  muscle.  This  discov- 
ery explain  the  movement  of  every  class 
of  diatoms.  The  movements  of  bacil- 
laria  paradoxa  (see  fig.  8)  and  baccillaria 
cursoria,  totally  inexplicable  hitherto, 
are  now  explainable. 

The  baccillaria  are  elongated  diatoms 
attached  to  one  another  by  their  broad 
sides.  They  exhibit,  the  most  strange 
and  inexplicable  movements.  One  frus- 
tule  si  ides  or  pushes  along  its  neighbor 
until  it  is  only  attached  to  it  by  its  end ; 
the  next  one  above  performs  the  same 
movement,  and  then  the  whole  colony 
follows  the  example,  so  that  they  become 
spread  out  like  a  flight  of  steps ;  and  af- 
ter a  short  pause  the  movement  is  re- 
versed. This  curious  phenomenon  is 
easily  explained  by  the  gliding  move- 
ment of  the  protoplasm  of  one  frustule, 
upon  that  of  its  neighbor. 

Rvfus  King  Browne. 

'LONG  SHORE. 

I  HAVE  chosen  a  strange  place  and 
strange  people  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Strange,  at  least,  to  those  whose 
lives  in  cities  are  confined  to  their  sever- 
al places  of  business  and  to  the  streets 
which  lie  between  them  and  their  homes ; 
who  know  that,  outside  of  the  circle  of 
their  business,  other  men  live  and  move 
and  have  a  being,  not  because  they  have 
seen  them,  but  because  they  have  heard 
or  read  that  such  is  the  case.  There  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  in  the  great 
cities  who  know  as  little  and  care  less 
for  the  weary  work  which  other  thou- 
sands do,  than  the  people  of  Kamtschat- 
ka.  My  story  is  of  the  poor  and  lowly, 
whose  little  sphere  of  action,  narrow  as 
it  is,  will  bring  them  into  the  light  of 
God  sooner  than  the  works  of  those  who 
see  only  dollars  and  cents,  and  care  for 
no  better  sight. 


Down  on  the  Jersey  shore,  a  shore 
upon  which  the  broken  ribs  of  many  t 
gallant  ship  lie  scattered,  live  a  class  of 
men  known  as  wreckers.  Novelists 
have  given  to  these  men  a  character 
which,  though  in  some  rare  cases  the 
true  one,  is  in  the  main  unjust.  These 
wreckers  strive  day  after  day,  to  wrest 
from  the  jaws  of  the  ravenous  sea  a  live- 
lihood for  their  wives  and  little  ones. 
They  are  rough  men,  with  hands  calloused 
by  the  use  of  the  oar  and  handspike. 
These  are  the  men,  who,  when  a  ship 
drives  on  the  perilous  sands  which  line 
the  treacherous  coast,  push  out  their  life- 
boats and  rescue  the  drowning  crew, 
risking  their  lives,  and  often  losing  them 
too,  in  the  service.  What  if  they  are 
actuated  by  the  hope  of  gain  ?  It  if 
their  calling  in  life — their  way  of  putting 
bread  in  their  children's  mouths. 

All  down  that  dreadful  stretch  of 
shore,  at  Squam  Beach  and  Barnegtt, 
these  men  have  boats  hauled  up  on  the 
sand,  and  when  they  hear  the  signal  gin 
or  see  its  flash  far  out  upon  the  water, 
they  thrust  them  out,  and  do  their  duty 
as*only  brave  men  can,  nobly  and  weU. 

The  afternoon  had  been  sultry,  tad 
the  clouds,  rising  on  the  far-off  horizon, 
made  crafty  old  wreckers  shake  their 
beads  as  if  that  sky  were  a  book  which 
they  could  read.  They  knew  what  it 
meant,  that  fleecy  canopy  rising  and  (ail- 
ing like  a  curtain,  as  if  shaken  by  spirit 
hands.  The  sea-gulls  flew  screaming 
overhead  in  a  sort  of  frantic  state,  as  if 
they  too  knew  what  was  coming.  The 
sea,  rolling  up  its  surges  to  the  shore, 
seemed  to  rise  higher  at  every  swell. 
Many  fishermen,  warned  by  the  sky, 
were  coming  in  from  the  fishing-ground. 

At  a  spot  not  many  miles  from  Bar- 
negat  Light,  a  little  cluster  of  houses 
had  been  built  for  the  families  of  the 
wreckers.  As  a  matter  of  course,  among 
the  buildings  was  a  tavern,  which  the 
men  frequented  of  a  night  It  was  a 
crazy  old  structure,  kept  by  a  wrecker 
too  old  for  his  sea  vocation.  He  stood 
behind  his  little  bar  dealing  out  pott- . 
tions  of  whisky,  colored  according  to 
taste  and  dignified  by  any  name  ttafci 
landlord  chose  to  call  it — gin,  whiskyr  * 
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ram  or  brandy.  On  the  evening  under 
notice,  many  of  the  villagers  were  assem- 
bled in  the  bar-room,  to  talk  over  the 
look  of  the  sky  and  the  chances  of  their 
having  work  to  d9  before  morning. 

"  You'll  see,"  said  the  landlord.  "  We 
are  going  to  have  a  right  strong  nor'- 
easter  before  morning,  and  you  may  as 
well  get  ready  your  boats.  It's  desprit 
uncertain  weather,  I  allow,  and  a  big 
fleet  was  expected  to  pass  soon.  We 
ain't  seen  many  boats  by  for  two  days. 
How  is  that  whisky,  Bill  Decker  V 

44  That's  good  whisky,"  replied  the  per- 
son addressed,  a  tall  fellow  in  a  bear- 
skin overcoat  and  sou'-wester.  "  That's 
right  good  whisky." 

"  I  thought  you'd  say  so.  Who  is  this 
chap  that's  loafing  round  here  so  long  ? 
What  does  he  want?  He  may  be  a 
good  sort  of  man ;  mayhap  better  than 
I  am,  but  he  don't  show  his  colors — a 
piratical  way  I  don't  like." 

"  You  oughtn't  complain,"  said  Bill 
Decker,  holding  up  his  glass  to  the  light. 
"  He's  a  good  customer,  and  you  see  the 
color  of  his  money  often  enough  at  this 
bar.  He's  a  gentleman  from  York,  I 
reckon,  and  has  .come  down  here  to  get 
a  breath  of  the  fresh  sea-breeze.  I  hear 
tell  how  the  city  bugs  come  down  to 
Cape  May  and  Atlantic  City  every  sum- 
mer, just  to  get  the  same.  It  makes  me 
think  better  of  them,  poor,  weak,  sickly 
creatures,  that  they  know  where  to  go. 
I  don't  know  how  they  kin  live  a  week 
as  they  do.  Think  of  it,  boys ;  hemmed 
in  on  two  sides  by  walls  higher  than 
trees,  so  that  the  air  don't  get  half  a 
chance,  and  when  it  does  blow  it  only 
raises  a  sickly  dust,  such  as  you  can't 
breathe.  It  ain't  the  place  for  me,  boys. 
I  went  to  York  once  in  a  coaster,  and 
went  up  in  the  city  to  see  how  it  looked ; 
bnt  Lord !  to  see  the  dust  and  the  om- 
nibuses, and  the  horses  and  little  cars 
they  dragged  about  in  the  streets  1  I 
didn't  go  far,  but  put  back  to  the  boat 
and  wouldn't  go  off  again  until  we  went 
home ;  I  was  right  glad  of  it,  too." 

"  If  all  the  gentlefolks  go  to  Cape 
May  and  to  Atlantic,  why  don't  this 
stock-up  fellow  go  too  ?  There's  noth- 
tn*  here  of  his  kind.     He  never  did  any 


work,  you  can  see  that  by  his  hands. 
Them  stuns  he  wears  are  real  dimuns 
and  worth  oceans  of  money.  He  is  a 
good  customer,  but,  good  as  be  is,  I'd 
like  to  see  him  far  enough  away  from 
this  place." 

"  He  takes  to  our  life  mighty  handy," 
said  Bill  Decker.  "  I  had  him  out  in 
my  boat  many  a  day  and  he  do  take  to 
blue-fishing  wonderful.  He  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  truck  with  flies  and  sich,  for 
fishing.  But,  he  gave  that  up  and  come 
into  our  ways,  and  now  he  takes  as  many 
fish  as  the  best  of  us,  most  days.  He's 
a  tonguy  chap,  too,  and  is  a  master  hand 
to  tell  stories.  He's  full  of  them.  All 
about  the  sea  and  sailors  and  things 
they've  done,  time  and  again.  I  like  to 
sit  by  and  hear  him,  that  I  do." 

"  Yes,  he  have  tongue  enough,  if  that's 
all,"  Baid  the  landlord.  "  There's  no 
end  to  the  tales  he  has  to  tell,  nights 
when  we  are  in  the  sitting-room,  the  old 
woman  and  Em'ly  and  I.  They  do  take 
to  him  wonderful,  do  the  women.  Dashed 
if  I  knows  why.  I  can't  see  what  you 
or  they  make  out  of  him.  Now,  cap- 
tain, what  will  you  take  ?" 

"  I'm  for  brandy.  What  do  you  say, 
boys?  Come  up  and  take  summat 
'T  won't  hurt,  if  only  to  keep  the  wind 
off"  a  man's  stomach." 

The  landlord  set  out  the  bottles  and 
tumblers  and  they  drank,  without  com- 
ments. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Bill  Deck- 
er?" said  the  landlord,  after  a  pause. 
"  You  praised  the  whisky." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  replied  Bill.  "  I  did 
praise  it,  and  it  needed  it.  This  brandy 
is  good  enough  to  speak  for  itself." 

u  So  'tis,  so  'tis,"  said  the  landlord. 
(<  You  said  the  right  thing  of  it  Ah, 
who  is  that  ?" 

"  It'B  this  Fletcher  we've  been  talking 
of,"  said  Bill  Decker.  "  He  is  always 
on  hand  when  there  looks  to  be  trouble 
brewing  in  the  sky.  He  loves  a  storm, 
I  do  think.     Here  he  be." 

The  door  opened  to  admit  the  new  - 
comer.  A  slight  man,  with  a  clear-cut, 
pale  face,  a  finely  shaped  head,  covered 
by  curling  black  hair,  and  the  indescrib- 
able air  which  marks  a  person  of  birth 
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and  breeding.  His  dress  was  evidently 
chosen  for  a  sojourn  here,  and  was  coarse 
and  strong,  and  little  better  than  the  dress 
of  the  fishermen,  though  better  cut  and 
made.  He  had  a  small  fowling-piece 
upon  his  shoulder,  which  he  set  care- 
fully behind  the  door,  throwing  down  a 
bunch  of  quails  upon  the  little  counter. 

"  Just  give  those  to  your  wife,  Mr. 
Fithian,  if  you  will  be  so  kind,  and  have 
her  dress  some  of  them  for  breakfast. 
They  are  very  fine.  I  flushed  a  lot  of 
them  in  a  cornfield  down  by  the  river. 
My  dog  puts  them  up  finely.  Good- 
evening,  Mr.  Decker.  I  call  you  to  wit- 
ness that  I  caught  the  largest  rock-fish 
the  other  day.  Mr.  Fithian  don't  more 
than  half  believe  me.  We  shall  have  to 
take  him  out  with  us  some  day  and  show 
him  how  it  is  done." 

41  We  will  that,"  replied  BUI  Decker, 
laughing.  "  Old  man  Fithian  has  some 
old-fashioned  notions  about  knowing 
how  to  take  out  blue-fish.  We  would 
soon  show  him." 

The  landlord  made  no  reply,  but  took 
up  the  quails  and  disappeared  with  them 
through  a  door  behind  the  bar. 

"  You'll  find  a  snack  waiting  for  you 
in  the  eating-room,"  he  said,  coming 
back.  u  I  think  you'd  do  as  well  to  go 
in  now,  or  your  coffee  will  be  cold." 

41  Thanks,"  leplied  Fletcher,  "  I'll  take 
a  wash.  Handling  powder  and  dirty 
shot  all  day,  I  have  made  a  mess  of  it" 

"You'll  find  the  basin  behind  the 
door,  Mr.  Fletcher.  I  told  wife  to  cook 
the  quails.     She  knows  how  to  do  it." 

41  What  are  the  chances  of  a  storm  to- 
night, Mr.  Decker  V  asked  the  young 
man,  as  he  dried  his  hands  upoa  the 
towel.  "  If  the  worst  comes,  I  ask  as  a 
favor  that  you  will  give  me  a  place  in 
your  boat."         , 

44 1  don't  think  it  would  be  right" 

*4  Have  you  got  any  one  who  can  beat 
me  at  the  oar?" 

44  No,  I  don't  think  we  have.  I  can't 
think  where  a  gentleman  like  you  picked 
it  up.  But  what  I  was  a  thinking  of 
was  the  danger" 

44  Danger ;  to  whom  V* 

44  To  yourself!" 

44 1  did'nt  think  of  it     Don't  let  that 


trouble  you.  You  might  think  of  it  for 
yourself,  for  you  have  a  family  to  care 
for,  while  I — I  have  not  a  near  relative 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  What  if  I 
lost  my  life  r  I  do  not  know  that  any 
one  living  would  shed  a  single  tear. 
Why  should  I  not  g6  out  with  yon? 
I  want  your  promise.  Will  you  give 
it?" 

44  If  you  are  bound  to  go,  why  them 
I  promise.  It  wasn't  on  my  account  I 
spoke  at  all.  You  asked  if  wc  were  like 
to  have  a  storm.  I  think  we  are.  There 
be  signs  which  a  sailor  knows  too  well, 
and  they  go  to  show  that  we  are  safe  for 
trouble.  You  be  ready  if  we  rise,  and 
when  I  pass  by  on  my  way  to  the  boat 
I'll  call  you." 

44  Thanks,  Decker.  I  think  I'll  go  m 
now  and  see  to  this  snack  Fithian  talks 
about.  I  am  sharp  set  and  can  enjoy 
myself  over  a  meal." 

He  passed  behind  the  bar  and  throng* 
the  door,  with  a  nod  of  friendly  farewell 
to  the  men  in  the  room.  His  frank, 
cheerful  way  seemed  to  have  a  charm 
about  it,  for  every  one  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  him,  his  boldness  at  sea,  the 
skill  with  which  he  managed  a  boat,  hii 
rowing,  his  shooting,  in  all  of  which  he 
excelled.  Only  the  landlord  remained 
silent,  leaning  moodily  against  the  bar* 
fixtures  and  paying  little  heed  to  the 
encomiums  heaped  upon  Fletcher.  The 
subject  of  this  praise  had  gone  to  what 
the  landlord  called  a  mack,  consisting 
of  the  better  portion  of  a  broiled  Nue- 
fish,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  pan- 
cakes and  butter,  smoking  u  pone  "  bread 
and  good  hot  coffee.  A  girl  sat  at  a 
window  sewing.  A  beautiful  girl,  and 
Jersey  is  famous  for  such.  There  are 
those  living  who  will  take  long  odds 
that  New  Jersey,  in  the  matter  of  pretty 
girls,  sweet  potatoes  and  watermelons, 
holds  the  beU. 

The  girl  at  the  window  was  beautiful, 
I  say.  She  was  small,  as  small  as  was 
compatible  with  beauty,  bad  rosy  cheeks, 
sparkling  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  all  the 
things  necessary  to  make  her  bewitch- 
ing. The  face  had  another  beauty ;  it 
was  good  and  pure.  She  was  a  flower, 
set  down  in  a  strange  spot,  for  she 
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the  daughter  of  Robert  Fithlan,  the 
landlord. 

Her  father  loved  her  with  that  species 
of  idolatry  which  parents  sometimes  be- 
stow upon  an  only  child.  He  had,  in 
his  devotion  to  her,  hesitated  a  long 
time  before  he  sent  her  to  that  school  in 
Bridgeton,  the  "City"  of  southwestern 
Jersey,  where  she  obtained  her  educa- 
tion; for  Emily  had  an  education,  a 
strange  thing  to  the  daughters  of  most  of 
the  people  along  the  coast  Poor  people 
look  upon  educated  people  there  with  a 
sort  of  wonder,  mixed  with  awe,  think- 
ing that  they  tempt  Providence  in  dar- 
ing to  know  so  much.  But,  with  Emily 
Fit  hi  an  it  was  different.  Every  one 
knew  her,  every  one  loved  her.  The 
children  on  the  beach  stopped  playing 
and  ran  to  greet  her,  when  she  walked 
in  the  glory  of  the  summer  sunshine 
down  the  long  stretch  of  beach  below 
the  tavern. 

She  had  finished  her  course  of  studies 
at  the  school,  and  came  back  to  them  a 
great  deal  more  polished,  a  little  more 
quiet,  but  in  other  things  the  same 
darling  girl  who  went  away  from  home 
three  years  before,  during  which  she 
only  came  home  once  a  year.  Robert 
Fithian  saw  with  a  jealous  pang  that 
his  daughter  was  growing  up  into  a 
woman.  u  Some  one  will  be  for  wanting 
her ;  some  one  else  will  love  my  little 
Emily,"  was  his  thought,  night  and  day. 
What  if  she  should  love  some  one  who 
would  take  her  away — take  the  very 
life  out  of  his  heart,  as  it  seemed  to  him  ? 
M  No  little  Emily  to  meet  me  when  I 
come  home,  and  reach  up  to  me  for  a 
kiss.  No  little  girl  to  sit  by  my  side 
when  the  lamps  are  lighted  and  the  fire 
burns  up  in  the  fire-place."  The  man 
studied  all  the  time  how  he  could  keep 
her,  how  he  should  drive  away  any  one 
who  dared  to  look  upon  her  with  a 
lover's  eye.  And  when  Fletcher  came 
down  from  the  city,  his  jealous  eye  saw 
in  him  only  a  man  who  had  come  to 
steal  away  his  child.  He  had  more 
reason  to  fear  than  even  he  thought,  for 
Emily,  and  none  other,  had  brought 
Garrett  Fletcher  into  Jersey.  Garry, 
they  called  him  in  the  city.     He  was  a 


reporter  for  the  press,  as  well  as  a  writer 
of  some  merit,  a  **  card  "  of  a  well-known 
publishing-house  in  New  York.  Busi- 
ness took  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  a 
friend  took  him  to  Bridgeton.  There 
he  saw  Emily.  There  is  a  walk  in 
Bridgeton  which  is  much  frequented, 
and  they  used  to  follow  its  windings 
together,  very  often.  You  go  in  at  two 
great  gates  which  lead  you  past  a  great 
nail  factory  and  rolling-mill  and  skirt 
the  side  of  a  high  bluff,  upon  the  top  .of 
which  stand  two  or  three  very  neat 
residences.  Passing  over  a  rustic  bridge, 
you  come  suddenly  upon  a  miniature 
lake,  lying 

"  Caplike  within  a  hollow  of  the  down," 
and  stretching  away  before  the  eye,  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  The 
walk  leads  you  along  the  bank  to  the 
•*  Race,"  and  then  for  a  mile  you  walk 
under  low,  second-growth  trees,  past 
thickets  laden  with  the  breath  of  white 
magnolia  blossoms  and  fragrant  laurels, 
until  you  come  to  the  pond  formed  by 
a  dam  in  Cobansey  Creek.  Crossing 
the  dam  upon  its  parapet,  you  continue 
the  walk  down  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  drink  from  a  famous  spring,  and 
home  again.  "  Swinging  round  this  cir- 
cle," Garry  Fletcher  drank  in  deep 
draughts  of  happiness  in  the  knowledge 
he  gained  of  the  fact  that  Emily  loved 
him.  They  spent  a  happy  four  months ; 
then  her  term  ended,  and  she  left  Bridge- 
ton  to  return  no  more.  He  wandered 
aimlessly  back  to  New  York,  worked 
hard,  and  tried  to  keep  her  out  of  his 
mind.  But,  her  innocent  ways  had 
placed  her  so  firmly  In  his  heart,  that 
he  could  not  cloud  her  image.  Often, 
poring  over  his  books,  or  revising  his 
pages  of  mysterious  phonographic  writ- 
ing, he  looked  up  suddenly,  expecting  to 
see  her  standing  by  his  side,  so  vividly 
did  her  image  rise  before  him.  He 
could  not  give  her  up,  and  when  he 
could  get  a  vacation,  he  took  himself 
and  his  traps  down  to  the  Jersey  beach. 
He  had  one  failing,  secrecy ;  and  he 
had  been  with  the  wreckers  but  a  day 
when  he  won  from  Emily  a  promise  that 
she  would  not  mention  the  fact  that  he 
came  as  her  lover.     So  he  came  and 
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wenl,  as  a  tourist  and  lover  of  nature, 
taking  liis  vacation  away  from  the  din 
and  bustle  of  a  gay  watering-place.  He 
was  enjoying  himself  hugely  here,  and 
his  whole  physical  system  was  in  better 
training  than  it  ever  had  been. 

He  crossed  over  to  Emily  after  closing 
the  door,  passed  his  arm  about  her,  and 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  ruddy  lips. 
"My  darling  I"  It  was  all  he  said,  but 
his  looks  spoke  more  plainly  than  words. 
A.quick  flush  rose  into  her  pretty  cheek, 
and  she  allowed  him  to  hold  her  hand ; 
and  dropping  on  one  knee  by  her  side, 
he  looked  up  into  her  face,  while  she 
looked  down  on  him  with  an  expression 
which  a  lover  could  not  mistake.  She 
did  not  regret  her  choice,  for  she  knew 
that  she  had  more  influence  upon  him 
for  good,  than  any  other  creature. 

"What  were  you  saying  just  now 
about  going  out  in  Deckers  boat,  Garry  ?' 
she  said. 

"  Decker's  boat  P'  he  said,  evasively. 
"  Oh,  I  go  out  with  him  a  great  deal." 

"Were  you  not  talking  about  it  to- 
night t" 

He  was  silent,  for  he  would  not  de- 
ceive her. 

"  You  must  not  go  out  I  know  more 
of  the  sea  than  you  do.  It  is  frightful 
in  its  rage.  When  the  weather  is  pleas- 
ant, it  is  grand;  but,  when  a  storm  is 
on  it,  oh,  it  is  terrible — terrible  I  Garry, 
I  saw  a  shipwreck  once,  and  I  pray  God 
I  may  never  look  upon  such  a  sight 
again.  The  sea  was  white  with  foam  ; 
the  fires  upon  the  beach  only  flashed  out 
a  little  way  into  the  leaden  gloom.  And 
when  the  ship  struck,  it  was  on  the  inner 
ledge,  and  we  could  see  I  Then  she 
was  doomed.  The  masts  swayed,  bent 
and  broke  like  reeds  1  You  must  not 
trust  yourself  to  tfce  dangers  of  the  coast 
surf." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going 
out  I  only  said  to  Bill  Decker  that,  if 
the  storm  came  and  they  went  out,  I 
was  to  make  one  of  the  party.  That 
is  all." 

44  But  you  shall  not  go.  Bill  Decker, 
and  such  men  as  he,  have  lived  here  all 
their  Uvea,  and  they  know  what  to  do. 
But  you  are  a  stranger  to  the  tricks  of 


the  treacherous  sea.  What  if  you  should 
lose  your  life  ?  Did  I  not  hear  you  say 
to  Decker  that  if  you  lost  it,  you  did  not 
know  that  any  one  on  earth  would  weep 
for  you  ?     Was  that  just  to  me,  Garry  F 

44  It  was  not  I  made  a  mental 
reservation  in  your  favor.  Well,  we 
shall  see.  If  the  storm  does  come,  I 
must  go  out,  for  I  am  pledged  to  it,  and 
I  shall  do  my  duty  like  a  man.  I  ha?e 
been  more  of  a  man,  and  led  more  of  t 
mart 8  life  since  I  came  here,  than  for 
years  before.  You  do  not  know  the 
temptations  which  surround  a  gay  young 
man  in  a  great  city.  You  do  not  know  that 
many  thousands  live  amid  vices  which 
contaminate  by  their  very  touch.  We 
must  come  in  contact  with  them,  more  or 
less,  and  we  get  tainted  so  imperceptibly 
that  wo  are  lost  men  ere  we  suspect 
You  will  have  to  take  me  in  hand,  Emily, 
and  keep  me  here,  and  make  the 
old  sea  wash  me  of  the  city's  corrup- 
tions." 

u  In  the  mean  time,  you  are  forgetting 
your  supper.  Come,  get  up,  sir,  and 
drink  your  coffee  before  it  freezes  over. 
I  made  it  myself,  and  I  want  you  to  say 
it  is  good." 

44  I'll  pledge  my  honor  it  is  nectar  T 

"  Your  word  will  do,"  she  said,  placing 
a  chair  for  him  at  the  table,  and  pour- 
ing out  his  coffee.  "  Keep  your  handi 
to  yourself,  sir.  Father  will  be  coming 
in,  and  seeing  your  arm  around  me, 
might  be  cause  for  a  *  scene.' " 

Garry  made  a  hearty  meal,  talking 
with  her  at  intervals,  and  thinking  of 
the  good  time  coming,  when  he  should 
have  a  fireside  of  his  own,  with  her 
dear  face  beside  it.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, she  cleared  the  table,  and  sat  down 
to  her  work,  while  he,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  read  the  "  Idyls  of  the 
King"  aloud,  making  comments  and 
answering  her  questions,  for  she  was 
learned  in  love  matters,  whether  in  ref- 
erence to  Arthur,  Geraint,  the  fail  bless 
Queen,  Enid  or  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 
She  sympathized  with  this  Arthur,  and 
wondered  at  the  endurance  of  his  love 
of  Guinevere,  and  how  she  could  refrain 
from  loving  him.  The  close  of  that 
grand  address  to  her,  when  he  bade  her 
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a  farewell  at  the  nunnery,  to  meet  her 
hereafter — 

"  Not  Lancelot's,  nor  another's," 
found  Emily  in  tears.     Fletcher  closed 
the  book  and  looked  at  her,  bending  so 
closely  over  her  work  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  V  he  said. 

"She  is  in  the  kitchen/'  replied 
Emily.  "  I  must  go  to  her.  I  think  she 
wants  me," 

He  retired  to  his  own  room  and  sat 
down  at  the  window  without  a  lamp. 
The  wind  was  rising  and  moaning  about 
the  old  building  with  weird,  unearthly 
Bounds,  like  wandering  ghosts.  A  strange, 
uneasy  sensation  crept  over  the  gay  young 
man  —  a  sensation  partly  of  fear,  but 
more  of  suspense  —  a  dread  of  what 
migM  come  of  that  dark,  wild  night. 
He  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  men  in  the 
bar-room  as  they  departed  to  their  homes, 
until,  Anally,  no  one  but  himself  was 
awake  in  the  old  house.  Still  he  sat 
there,  looking  mournfully  out  upon  the 
uneasy  sea  in  such  a  thoughtful,  solemn 
mood  as  that  good  man  and  true  poet, 
George  Arnold,  might  hare  enjoyed, 
when  he,  too,  lived  on  the  Jersey  shore. 
But,  he  has  gone,  leaving  a  broken  lyre 
and  a  few  chords  of  strange  music,  such  as 
only  the  poet  born  could  write.  Fletcher 
retired  at  length,  but  slept  only  in  broken 
slumbers,  starting  up  as  each  fresh  gust 
of  wind  shook  the  rafters.  In  the  dead 
hour  about  midnight,  he  heard,  booming 
out  upon  the  wind,  the  sound  of  the 
signal  gun.  It  awoke  him  instantly. 
Springing  from  his  bed,  with  the  sounds 
of  many  voices  in  his  ears,  he  reached 
the  shore  with  the  rest. 

"  Where  is  she  ?"  he  asked  of  Bill 
Decker,  peering  out  into  the  gloom. 

u  Over  yonder,"  replied  the  wrecker, 
tugging  at  the  chain  of  his  boat  as  he 
spoke.  "  She's  on  the  Frying  Pan,  God 
help  her,  and  the  poor  souls  in  her,  for  I 
does  be  thinking  she  nor  they  will  never 
live  out  this  night 

"  They're  lightin'  fires,  and  when  that's 
done  you  kin  see  her.  Bear  a  hand 
here  with  this  lock ;  it's  rusty  with  the 
•pray." 

"Are  yon  going  out?"  demanded 
Fletcher. 


44  We're  a-goin'  to  try;9  replied  Bill. 
14  It  ain't  that  I  think  we  kin  do  it 
There's  an  awful  surf  upon  the  beach 
and  the  boat  can't  live.  Ah,  ha !  There 
goes  the  fires." 

Half  a  dozen  jets  of  flame  sprung  up 
along  the  stretch  of  sand,  and  increasing 
in  volume,  threw  a  lurid  glare  over  the 
scene.  As  the  circle  of  light  grew 
broader,  the  young  man  eaw  the  ship ; 
and  such  a  sight  1  She  had  been  driven 
high  upon  the  reef  and  was  breaking 
up  very  fast,  being  only  a  small  coasting 
schooner.  Half  a  dozen  drenched  men 
were  clinging  to  the  masts,  turning  pitiful 
glances  toward  the  shore,  and  now 
and  then  stretching  out  a  hand  for 
aid.  The  great  waves  leaped  up  toward 
them,  smote  them  with  mighty  force 
and  then  receded,  leaving  only  five  men 
upon  the  spar. 

44  Out  with  the  boat!"  was  the  cry. 
Many  hands  were  ready,  and  Bill  Deck- 
er's boat  was  dragged  out  upon  the 
sand.  The  crew  took  their  places,  Garry 
Fletcher  among  the  rest.  Ten  men  laid 
their  brown  hands  upon  the  gunwale,  five 
upon  each  side,  and  ran  with  her  out  into 
the  surf  as  the  last  wave  receded.  Three 
times,  bruised  and  drenched,  they  were 
hurled  back  upon  the  shore.  Three  times 
with  unwavering  courage,  they  dragged 
her  out  again.  The  fourth  time,  the 
oars  seemed  to  grip  the  water  with  re- 
doubled force,  and — hurrah  1  she  glided 
out  of  the  white  surf-line  and  turned  her 
prow  toward  the  wrecked  ship  1 

Through  all  this  Garry  Fletcher  worked 
like  a  hero,  looking  at  their  coxswain, 
little  Willie  Glenn,  a  youngster  who  had 
run  wild  so  long  upon  the  shore  that  he 
was  amphibious.  He  bad  thrown  a  tar- 
paulin over  his  face  so  that  nothing  was 
visible  but  his  eyes,  which  burned  with 
intense  luster.  He  seemed  to  enter 
into  the  terrific  danger  with  wonderful 
zeal.  The  boat  was  steered  glorious* 
ly.  The  boy  sat  there,  with  his  head 
nearly  on  a  level  with  his  knees,  feeling 
the  tiller  ropes  with  a  careful  hand,  and 
not  throwing  away  an  inch.  "  Well 
steered,  Willie,"  was  the  prevailing  cry. 
The  boy  had  not  spoken,  and  when  ap- 
pealed to  had  only  answered  by  a  nod, 
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or  shake  of  the  head.  They  were  near- 
ing  the  schooner  and  the  men  on  board 
could  make  themselves  heard. 

"She  is  breaking  up,"  shouted  one. 
*'  Hurry  boys — hurry  I" 

The  boat  hung  where  she  was  awhile, 
the  men  pulling  just  enough  to  keep  her 
steady.  One  of  the  men  must  take  out 
a  rope.  It  would  not  do  to  come  too 
near,  and  break  in  pieces  against  the 
schooner's  side.  The  choice  fell  on 
Fletcher,  and  he  rose  and  took  a  rope  in 
his  hands.  Bill  Decker  fastened  it  about 
his  waist,  and  Jie  plunged  into  the  sea. 

"  Keep  her  steady,  boys,"  cried  Deck- 
er "Look  out,  Willie.  You  are  let- 
ting her  drift  broadside  to  the  sea;  if 
you  do  that  we  are  gone." 

Recalled  to  his  duty,  the  boy  pulled 
his  left  hand  rope  hard  and  kept  her 
head  to  the  sea,  while  the  men,  looking 
oyer  their  shoulders,,  kept  up  a  constant 
slack  upon  the  rope.  Fletcher  swam 
resolutely  toward  the  schooner,  now  ris- 
ing upon  the  top  of  a  mighty  wave, 
again  sinking  to  an  immeasurable  depth 
as  it  seemed,  and  then  springing  into 
view  upon  the  top  of  the  next  billow. 
A  hundred  feet  is  a  Bhort  distance  on  the 
water ;  but  it  is  a  fearful  distance  to 
swim  against  a  tempest  surf.  Fletcher 
was  a  powerful  swimmer,  his  boyhood 
days  having  been  spent  by  the  blue  water 
of  Ontario.  The  men  on  shore  cheered 
lustily,  as  the  strong  swimmer  pressed  on 
over  the  heaving  waves.  Another  stroke 
and  his  hand  was  laid  upon  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  he  climbed  to  the  deck  by 
means  of  the  trailing  ropes.  The  poor 
shipwrecked  men  greeted  him  with  a 
hoarse  cry  of  welcome.  He  did  not  lose 
a  moment,  but  tied  the  rope  he  had 
brought  to  the  broken  foremast,  which 
yet  stood  firm,  and  the  boat  was  fast. 
No  need  to  row  longer ;  the  surf  boat 
settled  back  to  the  length  of  the  rope, 
drawing  it  taut. 

"  Who  goes  first?"  demanded  Fletcher. 
"  There  is  no  time  to  waste.  One  at  a 
time." 

The  men  were  seamen,  and  to  go 
down  the  hawser  hand  over  hand  was 
the  work  of  a  few  moments.  One  by 
one  they  were' hauled   into   the   boat, 


dropping  down  out  of  the  way  of  tbt 
rowers.  Garry  came  last,  and  again  took 
his  place  at  the  oar.  Ever  since  the 
boat  bad  been  made  fast,  the  yomg 
coxswain  had  not  taken  his  eyes  fron 
the  daring  man  who  was  risking  ha 
life  for  others,  and  when  he  was  takes 
into  the  boat  safe,  the  lad  fell  to  sob- 
bing. 

"  Oast  off  that  rope  P  cried  Decker. 
"  Look  alive  there,  Willie  !  Backwater, 
two  and  four  1  Pull  her  round  1  What 
are  you  sniveling  for,  you  young  mon- 
key? Eyes  in  the  boat,  every  man. 
Pull,  all  together  1    Ah,  there  she  goes? 

As  the  boat  glided  on  through  the 
breakers,  the  faces   of  the  men  toned 
toward    the    wrecked    schooner.    She 
was  trembling  in  all  her  parts,  as  if  she 
felt  the  coming  doom.      Then,  all  at 
once,  she  seemed  to  crumble  into  pieces 
and  was  gone!     On  the  place  where  she 
had  lain,  a  few  pieces  of  broken  wood, 
a  floating  hatch,  a  splinter  of  a  topmast, 
were  all  that  remained  to  show  when 
the   schooner  had  gone   down.     The 
saved  men  looked  at  Fletcher  in  silent 
gratitude,  but  dared  not  move  to  thank 
him.     Through   the   foaming  surf-liae, 
high  up  on  the  beach  went  the  life-boat, 
and  all  its  occupants  were  thrown  oot 
upon   the   sand.     Many   strong  hands 
were  ready,  and  they  were  seized  and 
carried  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Beit 
wave,  which  would  have  washed  them 
out  to  sea.     Then  the  survivors  of  the 
wreck  cast  themselves  at  the  knees  of 
Garrett  Fletcher,   and    clung  to  him, 
thanking   him   for   the   life    preserved. 
He  put  them  off  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  sent   them  to  the  tavern  to  hare 
something  warm  at  his  expense,  as  be 
chose  to  stay  and  see  what  came  ashore. 
Whatever  it  was,  it  was  eagerly  sefoed 
and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.    The 
cargo   was   cotton   and   molasses,  and 
casks  and  bales  dotted  the  waves  in 
every  direction.      While  they  were  ea- 
gerly at  work,  Fletcher  was  astonished 
to  see  Willie,  the  little  coxswain,  coma 
running  down  to  tb&  beach,  bareheaded, 
and   panting   for   breath.     When  they 
first  reached  the  shore,  he  had  disap- 
peared.    When  he  came  near,  they  saw 
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that  he  had  nothing  on  bat  a  ragged 
pair  of  trowsers  and  an  old  shirt. 

"What's  the  matter,  Will?"  asked 
Fletcher,  who  knew  the  boy  well,  as  he 
had  often  accompanied  him  upon  his 
excursions  to  the  woods  and  the  fishing- 
ground. 

"  Matther,  indade,"  replied  Willie,  who 
could  not  get  the  Irish  burr  from  under 
his  tongue.  "  Phat  I  wants  to  know  is, 
phat  unaisy  baste  stole  me  clothes." 

*  Your  clothes  ?  You  had  a  sou'-wes- 
ter  on  when  you  went  out  just  now. 
Where  is  it  ?" 

M  The  divil  a  bit  do  I  know  I  Sure, 
when  the  storm  cum  I  was  slapeing  at 
the  tavern  ;  MiBS  Emily  gev  me  a  bed. 
I  was  tired  by  the  same  token  that  I 
wint  out  wid  ye  yisterday  and  the  day 
before  too.  When  I  woke,  I  heard  the 
men  down  upon  the  sand,  and  I  laaped 
for  me  clothes,  but  the  divil  a  wan  cud 
I  find.  They  were  gone,  ivery  wan. 
Now,  then,  who  have  them  P' 

"  Did  you  not  steer  the  boat  just 
now?"  cried  Fletcher,  seizing  the  boy 
by  the  arm. 

"  Me !  I  tould  you  that  me  clothes 
were  gone." 

"  Some  one  steered  us,  and  whoever 
ft  was,  he  answered  to  your  name.  Who 
could  it  have  been  T* 

"Oh-h-hT  cried  Willie,  breaking 
into  a  wild  Irish  howL  "  Whil-la-loo  1 
Murther!  Sure,  'twas  the  Banshee! 
I'm  dead ;  I'm  kilt  entirely !  Ar-oo  ! 
ow-oo  r 

Fletcher,  being  puzzled,  the  howling 
of  the  lad  annoyed  him,  and  he  dealt 
him  a  hearty  cuff,  which  sent  him  roll- 
ing in  the  sand.  "  Shut  up,  you  young 
imp,"  he  said.  "  Who  could  it  have 
been?" 

At  this  moment  Bill  Decker  came  up, 
lolling  a  cask  of  molasses  before  him, 
and  to  him  Willie  related  his  grievances. 
Bill  turned  his  quid  in  his  cheek,  and 
looked  as  if  he  was  not  at  all  surprised. 
"I  didn't  say  any  thing  about  it,"  he 
said ;  u  but,  when  we  were  almost  ashore 
I  saw  who  was  steering.  'Twan't  any 
one  but  our  Miss  Emily." 

a  Who  ?" 

"  Miss  Emily.     I  seen  it  was  her,  and 


when  the  boat  struck,  I  stuck  to  her, 
and  carried  her  out  of  the  surf.  Just 
as  soon  as  It  set  her  on  her  feet  she  put 
for  the  house.  Ther  ain't  another  sich 
gal,  I'm  bound  to  say  it,  all  down  the 
Jersey  shore.  Look  at  her  larnin ;  and 
if  that  ain't  enough,  look  at  her  face ; 
and  if  that  don't  finish  you,  remember 
that  she  steered  a  boat  through  a  ragin' 
surf  to  save  five  drowning  men,  poor 
men,  too.  Let  any  man  wrong  our  Miss 
Emily,  and  if  he  hides  himself  at  the 
other  end  of  the  earth,  Til  hunt  him 
'  down  and  kill  him." 

Fletcher  struck  his  slender  hand  into 
that  of  the  honest  sailor,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  astonished  him.  "  Well 
said,  Bill  Decker ;  so  would  I,"  was  all 
he  had  to  say,  and  then  he  left  the 
beach  and  went  up  to  the  tavern  to  find 
her.  She  was  not  in  the  sitting-room ; 
so  he  went  up  to  the  little  parlor.  The 
door  was  open,  and  he  heard  her  voice. 
She  was  praying,  and  he  heard  her 
speak  of  him,  thanking  God  that  his  life 
had  been  saved  for  other  work,  and 
that  she  had  been  near  him,  and  shared 
his  triumph,  though  unknown.  Before 
she  had  finished,  he  had  knelt  beside 
her,  saying, "  And  join  me  in  this  pray- 
er, my  darling,  that  I  may  be  worthy  of 
the  treasure  of  your  dear  love,  my  he- 
roine, my  own  P' 

No  more  secrecy  after  that  He  spoke 
to  Robert  Fithian  next  day,  and  told 
him  why  he  had  come  down  to  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  And  the  old  man  gave  his 
blessing  on  their  love,  and  when  spring 
came  they  were  married. 

Garry  Fletcher  is  ready  to  swear  that 
he  has  the  best  and  bravest  wife  in  Amer- 
ica. C.  Dunning  Clark. 

ART  IN  ROME. 

ACCORDING  to  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  word,  Home  is  entitled  to  be 
called  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
towns  in  Europe,  for  if  by  "  manufacture  " 
is  understood  articles  made  by  hand, 
then  the  vast  number  and  variety  of  art 
objects  annually  produced  in  Rome  en- 
title that  city  to  preeminence  as  a  man- 
ufacturing town. 
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The  studios  of  Rome  are  one  of  its 
chief  attractions ;  and  many  visitors  who 
profess  utter  indifference  respecting  an- 
tiquities, spend  half  their  time  in  artists' 
studios  and  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
artistic  objects.  The  number  and  value 
of  these  produced  annually  in  Rome, 
specifying  the  number  sold  to  visitors, 
would  be  a  curious  and  interesting  sta- 
tistical return.  u  How  many  copies  do 
you  suppose"  I  asked  one  of  the  best- 
known  copyists  of  the  old  masters, "  have 
you  made  of  Guido's  Beatrice  Cenci?" 
" Upwards  of  five  hundred"  he  replied. 
Now,  as  the  studio  of  this  copyist  con- 
tains copies  of  all  the  celebrated  pictures 
in  Rome,  and  of  many  in  Naples,  Bo- 
logna, Florence,  and  Venice,  most  of 
which  he  and  his  assistants'11  have  pro- 
duced over  and  over  again,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  manufacturing 
process  going  on  in  this  specialty.  Then, 
again,  look  at  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous "  ancient  pictures,1'  which  is  carried 
on  in  Rome  to  an  immense  extent  A 
veritable  "manufacture"  this,  for  the 
picture  passes  through  many  operations 
and  processes  before  it  is  submitted  to 
the  hoped-for  dupe.  And  u  we  Ameri- 
cans" are  the  chief  purchasers  of 
these  copies.  Thousands  of  them  have 
found  their  way  to  our  shores  to  be  vend- 
ed as  originals.  We  know  of  one  fine 
house  literally  crowded  with  these  copies, 
in  magnificent  frames,  and  the  worthy 
people  who  occupy  that  house  really 
believe  and  aver  that  the  art-treasures 
therein  are  of  almost  fabulous  value, 
when  the  fact  is  they  are  not  worth 
the  room  which  they  occupy  on  the 
.  walls. 

The  effrontery  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
man dealers  in  ancient  pictures  is 
'  amazing.  One,  imagining  probably  that 
I  was  a  rich  and  gullible  "  foreigner," 
was  at  great  pains  to  impress  upon  me 
that  he  had  acquired '  the  real  original 

*  I  add,  assistants,  because,  aa  the  reader  must 
aee,  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  for  any 
one  hand  to  reproduce  all  the  copies  attributed 
to  eminent  Soman  copyists.  The  diluting  pro- 
cess of  copying  copies  is,  indeed,  so  well  known 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  jrreat  masterpieces  in 
Borne,  that  some  affix  notices  in  their  picture- 
galleries  to  the  effect  that  no  copy  can  be  consid- 
ered genuine  that  has  not  the  seal  of  the  propri- 
etor of  the  original  attached  to  it. 


Transfiguration  of  Raphael.  Curious  to 
see  to  what  lengths  he  would  go,  I  was 
reticent  respecting  the  state  of  my  finan- 
ces, and  accordingly  he  proceeded  to  re- 
late a  long  story  of  how  he  had  lent 
money  to  a  nobleman  on  the  security  of 
this  picture,  which  had  always  been  in 
the  nobleman's  family ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  nobleman's  inability  to 
repay  the  loan,  the  picture  had  come  in- 
to his  possession,  with  documents  showing 
on  the  most  incontestable  evidence  that 
the  work  had  been  executed  by  Raphael 
in  a  year  agreeing  with  the  date  (in 
shining  gold)  on  the  picture,  and  that  it 
was,  moreover,  the  original  design  of 
the  famous  painting  in  the  Vatican,  and 
indeed  superior  to  it  in  all  respects. 
"  And  pray,"  said  I,  when  he  had  come 
to  the  end  of  his  story,  u  what  is  the 
price  of  the  picture  ?"  "  Five  thousand 
pounds ;  I  will  not  take  a  paul  less."  I 
should  have  been  sorry  to  have  offered 
him  fifty  dollars  1 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  bronzes ; 
how  many  copies  of  the  Temples  of  Ti- 
voli  and  Vesta,  the  Pantheon,  etc,  are 
made,  of  all  sizes,  annually  ?  How  many 
in  marble  of  Scipio's  famous  Tomb ;  of 
the  Columns  in  the  Forum,  etc.?  Many 
hundreds,  for  no  visitor  leaves  Rome 
without  purchasing  one  or  more  art- 
souvenirs  of  that  city.  Look,  too,  at  the 
trade  in  mosaics  and  cameos.  Few  vis- 
itors are  probably  aware  of  the  great 
number  of  artists  following  these  elegant 
arts,  who  are  toiling  all  day  long,  and 
often  far  into  the  night,  in  garret-like 
rooms,  wearing  out  their  eyes.* 

Then,  if  we  turn  to  jewelry,  who  vis- 
its Rome  without  buying  a  specimen  of 
the  elegant  and  unique  Roman  gold- 
work  ?  Castellan i's  studio — for  it  seems 
degradation  to  call  their  place  of  busi- 
ness a  shop — will  alone  yield  many 
hours'  instructive  study  and  pleasure,  for 
here  high  art  is  allied  to  exquisite  work- 
manship. In  the  hands  of  the  Castel- 
lan i,  for  there  are  two  brothers,  Roman 


*  I  visited  several  of  these  artists,  and  was 
greatly  astonished  by  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween mosaics  and  cameos  purchased  from  then, 
and  the  same  objects  retailed  by  the  shopkeep- 
ers in  the  Piazza  dl  Spagna  and  elsewhere,  TfcoN 
who  visit  Borne  should  Dear  this  in  mind. 
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jewtlry  has  acquired  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Augusto  Castellani  has  indeed 
published  a  very  interesting  work  on  the 
subject,  entitled  "  Dell1  Oreficeria  Anti- 
ca ;"  and  how  well  this  firm  imitate  the 
exquisite  Etruscan  jewelry  is  well  known 
to  all  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  art 
works.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
brother  who  resides  in  Rome,  and  heard 
from  him  that  the  artisans  engaged  on 
the  finest  gold-work  earn  as  much  as  £6 
($80)  a  week — a  rate  of  wages  that  goes  far 
to  explain  the  price  of  jewelry  at  this 
eminent  establishment  They  alone,  of 
all  the  Roman  tradesmen,  have  a  fixed 
price  for  their  goods.  Other  tradesmen, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  demand 
much  more  than  they  will  eventually 
take,  and  are  always  prepared  to  be  beat- 
en down.  Indeed,  the  prices  generally 
asked  by  Roman  tradesmen  were  so  ex- 
orbitant that  I  rarely  entered  their  shops. 
Over  all  artists  in  Rome  must  be 
placed  the  veteran  Englishman  Gibson, 
whose  studio  is  a  charming  place  of  re- 
sort. You  will  generally  find  it  mil 
on  wet  days,  when  the  studios  are  sure 
to  be  besieged  by  swarms  of  visitors.  I 
was  provided  with  a  note  of  introduction 
to  the  great  sculptor.  With  his  usual 
courtesy  he  received  me  kindly,  and  in- 
vited me  to  visit  him  in  his  work-rooms 
whenever  I  felt  inclined.  I  had  the  less 
compunction  in  availing  myself  of  his 
kind  permission  because  my  presence 
never  seemed  to  interfere  with  his  work. 
I  always  found  him  seated  on  low  steps 
by  the  side  of  his  new  conception,  at 
which  he  had  been  working  for  many 
months.  This  was  a  full  length  statue 
of  Psyche,  representing  ber  on  her  way 
to  the  infernal  regions,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment that  sbe  is  supposed  to  see  Cerbe- 
rus. She  held  in  her  left  hand  Pan- 
dora's box  and  half-moon  cakes,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  casting  one  of  the  cakes  to 
the  dog  with  her  right  hand.  "  The 
action/1  said  Gibson,  "  is  my  rendering 
of  the  expression  '  throwing  a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus ;' "  and  a  very  masterly  and  lovely 
rendering  it  was.  For,  while  on  the  one 
hand  Psyche  evidently  is  afraid  of  Cer- 
berus, on  the  other  she  is  determined  to 
advance.  The  figure  was  draped  from 
Voi*  IIL— 17. 


the  waist  "  You  will  color  the  statue, 
I  presume  ?"  I  ventured  to  say,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit.  u  Indeed  I 
will,"  was  the  reply ;  and  so  the  talk  fell 
upon  coloring  statues,  the  famous  sculp- 
tor every  now  and  then  giving  a  touch 
to  the  beautiful  clay  figure  before  him. 
"  I  had  long  conceived  the  idea"  he  add- 
ed, "  of  coloring  my  statues,  but  want- 
ed courage  to  take  the  step.  Now, 
however,  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
color  is  essential;  the  Greeks  colored 
their  statues;  some  of  the  finest  stat- 
ues in  the  Vatican,  including  the  new 
Augustus,  bear  traces  of  color;  and 
where  will  you  find  higher  authority  ? 
By  coloring  I  do  not  mean  giving  stat- 
ues of  women  pink  cheeks,  but  imparting 
a  soft  rosy  hue  to  the  flesh,  such  as  I 
have  given  to  my  Venus,  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  When 
there  on  that  occasion,  men  standing 
very  high  as  artists  and  art  critics  urged 
me  not  to  use  color  on  my  statues ;  but,, 
all  they  advanced  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ments, has  entirely  failed  to  convince* 
me  that  I  am  wrong  and  they  right ; 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  continue  using: 
color,  probably  even  to  a  greater  extent', 
than  I  have  hitherto  used  it." 

"Will  the  color  be  permanent?"  I* 
inquired.  "Well,  as  to  that,"  he  re- 
plied, "  I  believe  it  will ;  at  all  events 
water  has  no  effect  upon  it.  For,  during 
the  Exhibition,  observing  that  my  Venus 
was  in  a  very  dirty  state,  I  expressed  a 
desire  to  wash  her,  and  permission  hav- 
ing been  given,  I  went  to  the  Exhibition 
one  morning  early,  provided  with  sponges, 
and  having  been  famished  with  water, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  numerous 
policemen  I  thoroughly  washed  my  stat- 
ue, or,  rather,  that  of  Mrs.  Preston,  for 
to  her  does  that  Venus  belong,  and  it 
looked  all  the  better  for  the  operation. 
Why  do  you  find,"  he  continued,  "  peo- 
ple looking  more  at  pictures  than  at. 
statues  ?  Simply  because  the  former  are 
colored  and  the  latter  are  not."  "  Then 
you  think,"  I  rejoined,  u  if  that  admira- 
ble collection  of  casts  of  celebrated  stat- 
ues exhibited  in  the  Crystal  Palace  were: 
colored,  the  people  who  now  pass  them, 
by  unheeded,  would  linger  to  look  and* 
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admire  V  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  replied ; 
"  and,  moreover,  be  assured  it  is  only 
want  of  education  that  prevents  tinted 
statues  being  generally  appreciated  and 
admired.  The  Venus  de  Medici  was 
colored  and  gilt  in  various  places,  but 
the  numerous  casts  taken  from  it  have 
effaced  both  gilding  and  color ;  in  short, 
all  the  line  ancient  Greek  statues  were 
colored/1 

Such  is  Mr.  Gibson's  opinion  on  this 
subject;  and  so  strongly  does  he  feel 
convinced  that  he  is  right,  that  he  will 
not  allow  a  replica  of  his  "  Exhibition  " 
Yenus  or  Hebe  to  leave  his  studio  un- 
tinted. 

Mr.  Gibson's  studio  contained  three 
replicas  of  the  "  Exhibition  "  Yenus,  and 
others  are  ordered ;  the  right  of  repro- 
ducing copies  of  this  statue  remaining 
with  the  artist. 

The  popularity  of  Mr.  Gibson  in  Rome, 
like  that  of  Hiram  Powers  at  Florence, 
is,  as  it  should  be,  universal.  Standing 
as  he  does  at  the  summit  of  his  profession, 
he  is  above  any  petty  jealousies,  being 
regarded  as  supreme  authority  on  all 
matters  of  sculpture— excepting  the  tint- 
ing process,  in  which  he  stands  very 
much  alone.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  regret  is  felt  in  the 
art  world  of  Rome  that  the  great  artist 
does  not  take  a  higher  social  position, 
and  in  a  manner  patronize  art  His 
kindness  to  young  artists  is  well  known ; 
and  so  liberal  is  he,  that  he  allows  his 
•carvers  to  copy  any  of  his  works  in  their 
leisure  hours  for  their  own  benefit ;  but, 
'what  is  wished  is  that  he  should  come 
more  before  the  world.  Unmarried,  he 
leads  a  very  unassuming  life.  You  may 
see  him  every  morning  at  the  Cafe  Greco, 
-Sundays  included,  (as  all  artists  in  Rome 
work  on  that  day,)  breakfasting  for  a  few 
Tmiocchi,  at  a  little  spider-legged  table, 
alongside  of  the  humblest  artist ;  and  so 
greatly  does  he  love  his  profession,  that 
I  firmly  believe  he  will  continue  to  la- 
bor in  it  many  hours  daily  as  long  as  he 
*an  mold  clay.* 

*  Mr.  Gibson's  modest  life  recalls  to  mind  the 
•equally  simple  existence  of  Canova.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  the  recoud  visit  of  this  great  sculptor 
to  Paris,  in  1811,  Napoleon  offered  him  princely 
apartments  in  Paris  or  at  Fontainebleao,  besides 


To  attempt  evensto  give  an  account 
of  the  other  artists  in  Rome,  and  their 
works,  would  require  a  volume.  Their 
numbers  are  almost  infinite ;  all  oom> 
tries  where  civilization  exists  sending 
their  countrymen  and  women  to  this 
artistic  city.  Among  them  are  many 
of  English  and  Americans,  and  bearing 
this  in  mind,  few  things  surprised  me 
more  than  to  see  the  forlorn  condition  of 
the  "  English  Art  Academy.'1  This  was 
established  by  Mr.  Gibson,  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  and  others,  sufficient  funds 
having  been  raised  to  hire  rooms,  pay 
for  models,  and  establish  a  small  art 
library.  Yet,  although  an  excellent  node 
model  sat  nightly,  I  never  saw  more 
than  one  artist  drawing  from  him.  Thai 
is  the  more  astonishing  because  the  in- 
stitution is  entirely  gratuitous,  the  model, 
as  I  have  stated,  good,  the  light  admira- 
ble, and  the  rooms  well  ventilated  and 
comfortable. 

While  the  English  Academy  is  that 
deserted,  the  Italian  Academy  overflow! 
nightly.  Here,  for  a  payment  of  fifteen 
pauls  a  month,  yon  have  the  privilege 
of  drawing  from  the  life  peasants  in 
picturesque  attitudes,  dressed  in  their 
festa  costumes.  Here  is  the  great  man- 
ufactory of  those  "  Contadinas,"  who, 
on  canvas  or  paper,  appear  to  have 
been  limned  at  Tivoli,  Grotta  Ferrata, 
or  Frascati,  reposing  in  vine-garlanded 
bowers,  or  on  picturesque  balconies, 
The  shops  abound  with  these  produc- 
tions ;  and  you  may  sometimes  trace  a 
figure  from  sharp  profile,  the  face  be* 
coming  fuller  and  fuller,  until  you  see  it 
in  front,  and  then  again  retreating  on  the 
other  side — the  natural  consequence  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  men  and  wo- 
men, seated  semicircularly  round  the 
model. 

Here,  formerly,  was  occasionally  to 
be  seen  "  Stella,"  a  beautiful  woman,  so 
beautiful  that  she  is  now,  as  well  as  her 
rival  model  "  Pascucdo,"  in  constant  re- 
quest as  a  model  to  eminent  artists.* 


a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  francs.    Both,  hi 
ever,  were  declined  by  Canova,  who  returned  to 
Rome  and  his  lodging  on  the  terzo  piano. 

•  A  curious  story,  illustrative  of  priestly  fmta- 
ence,  Is  told  iu  connection  with  '*  SteUa."  When 
she  came  to  Rome,  and  became  in  great  requial* 
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How  is  it,  with  all  the  advantages 
possessed  by  Roman  artists,  that  there 
should  not  be  one  of  European  or  Amer- 
ican reputation  ?  Hundreds  are  to  be 
found  who  can  paint  a  pleasing  land- 
scape, or  a  pretty  figure — more  than  this 
seems  unattainable.  They  live  on  the 
reputation  of  their  ancestors.  Italy  has 
had  her  Raphael ;  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  another  as  it 
-would  be  to  hope  to  see  a  second 
Qhakspeare.  But,  Rome  never  has  been 
prolific  in  men  of  genius.  These  make 
her  their  home,  and  she  adopts  them, 
but  she  can  not  claim  them  as  her 
children  by  birth. 

Photography,  favored  by  pure  atmos- 
phere, is  practiced  in  Rome  with  great 
success.  There*  are  numerous  Roman 
photographers,  whose  works  are  admir- 
able, and  extremely  moderate  in  price. 
Bat  let  the  visitor  be  on  his  guard  re- 
specting the  photographs  professing  to  be 
taken  from  pictures.  In  Roman  picture 
galleries  a  system  has  sprung  up  of  foist- 
ing photographs  on  visitors,  which  the 
custode  insists  were  taken  from  original 
pictures,  whereas,  in  almost  all  coses 
they  are  copies,  of  engravings,  and  often 
of  inferior  merit 

Indeed,  to  the  many  petty  plagues 
that  worry  tourists,  may  now  be  added 
the  photographic  nuisance ;  guides  and 
ciceroni  of  all  places  persecuting  visitors 
to  purchase  photographs.  More  than 
once  during  my  late  travels  in  Italy,  I 
have  been  lured  into  localities  from 
whence  it  was  difficult  to  escape,  and 
almost  worried  by  the  ciceroni  into  buy- 
ing  photographs    worthless    in    them- 

tion  as  a  model,  the  priest  of  the  village  where 
**  Stella  "  came  from,  apprehensive,  as  he  declar- 
ed, that  she  would  be  led  astray,  prevailed  on 
his  biahop  to  require  thegirl  to  either  abandon 
her  calling  or  marry.  The  prelate  accordingly 
wrote  lo  the  papal  police,  wno  issued  an  order 
to  the  above  effect.  The  artists  were  in  conster- 
nation, and  succeeded,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable trouble,  lu  obtaining  a  respite  tor  poor 
"Stella."  But  the  village  priest  and  the  biahop 
ware  too  powerful  for  the  artists.  A  husband 
was  found  for  "  Stella."  He  was  a  peasant  of 
her  village,  uriy,  stupid,  and,  says  the  story,  en- 
tirely unworthy  of  her.  However  true  this  may 
be,  he  is  the  father  of  handsome  children  by  her, 
and  let  us  hope  the  marriage  has  not  proved  so 
ill-assorted  as  the  story  would  have  us  believe  it 
to  have  been. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  usual  payment  to  the 
best  Roman  models  for  a  sitting  of  four  hours  is 
Ave  panls. 


selves,  and  often  of  a  very  inconvenient 
size.  * 

It  is  a  good  rule  to  practice,  to  buy 
nothing  in  Rome  unless  you  know  its 
exact  value.  The  Romans  are  such  in- 
veterate liars,  and  such  adepts  in  trickery 
and  imposture,  that  it  requires  a  resident 
to  deal  with  them  properly.  Bo,  reader, 
if  you  go  to  Rome  beware  of  the  Ro- 
mans 1  CltarU*  22.  Weld. 


GREENBLOW  IN  GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER  V. 

INTRODUCES  A  WONDROUS  METAMORPHOSIS. 

GREENBLO  W  was  not  very  early  out  of 
bed  the  next  morning,  and  when  he 
did  get  up,  his  head  ached  fearfully,  as  a 
result  of  the  extraordinary  experiences 
he  had  undergone,  and  the  extraordinary 
supper  he  had  eaten  at  midnight  How- 
ever, animated  as  he  now  was  by  a  great 
purpose,  he  felt  like  a  different  being 
from  the  sight-seeing  youth  of  yesterday. 
Manfully  putting  his  head  into  the  wash- 
basin, he  gave  that  part  of  his  anatomy 
a  brisk  rubbing,  which  produced  a  cheer- 
ing effect,  and  then  dressed  himself  and 
went  down  to  breakfast.  Fortified  by  a 
hearty  meal,  he  set  out  to  commence  his 
day's  work — to  inaugurate  the  coup  de 
the&tre  which  he  had  resolved  upon.  As 
a  preliminary  step,  he  must  visit  the 
Broadway  Bank. 

The  experiences  of  yesterday  had 
succeeded  in  teaching  Greenblow  a  wise 
lesson — to  wit,  that  if  he  would  pro- 
gress "  with  safety  and  dispatch  "  about 
this  confusion-haunted  town,  he  must 
have  no  hesitation  about  asking  ques- 
tions boldly  and  voluminously.  As  soon 
as  the  strange  youth  in  New  York  learns 
this  great  lesson — that  it  is  easy  to  ask 
questions,  and  a  pleasure  to  the  know- 
ing New  Yorker  to  answer  them — he 
can  make  his  way  about  town  without 
much  difficulty.  Your  thoroughly  posted 
New  Yorker  almost  always  takes  pleas- 
ure in  giving  infonnation  regarding 
routes  and  places  to  the  stranger ;  he 
thereby  exhibits  his  own  erudition,  and 
his  superiority  to  the  stranger,  whoever 
he  may  be.     To  know  New  York,  is  the 
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first  of  merits,  when  yon  are  in  New 
Tork.  To  know  Londoti,  or  Paris,  is 
all  very  well  when  you  are  in  London 
or  Paris,  bnt  that  knowledge  will  not 
serve  yon  in  looking  up  the  lions  of 
Gotham.  Every  toad  is  proud  of  his 
own  puddle— or  if  he  isn't,  he's  no  true 
patriot — and  if  you  are  in  his  puddle, 
and  don't  know  it  as  well  as  he  does, 
you  sink  in  his  esteem,  however  well 
you  may  know  your  own  puddle.  A 
Bostonian  is  great  in  Boston ;  a  New 
Yorker  is  great  in  New  York ;  but  in 
Chicago,  neither  of  them  is  the  equal 
of  the  Ohicagoan,  who  will  show  you 
his  dizzy  grain-elevators  and  his  huge 
packing-houses  with  a  proud  and  con- 
scious superiority  that  is  only  equaled 
by  your  own  pride,  or  vanity,  when 
yoi|  get  the  Ohicagoan  to  Boston  and 
show  him  your  state-house,  or  to  New 
York  and  show  him  your  Broadway 
that  he  can't  cross.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  local  pride,  I 
suppose — this  feeling  of  superior  knowl- 
edge of  your  surroundings;  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  better  way  to  air  your 
knowledge,  than  in  telling  strangers 
where  to  go,  or  how  to  go. 

Profiting  by  his  lesson,  therefore, 
Oreenblow  was  enabled  to  carry  out  his 
immediate  enterprise  to  a  successful  issue 
— that  is  to  say,  he  took  a  stage  down 
Broadway,  and  got  out  at  the  bank. 
Entering,  he  produced  his  check.  To 
his  great  surprise,  the  cashier  declined 
to  pay  him  the  money. 

"  You  will  have  to  be  identified,  sir," 
said  he. 

Greenblow  was  at  first  disposed  to  be 
cross  about  it,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
comprehending  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
But  where  should-  he  find  any  body  to 
identify  him? 

"  I  don't  know  nobody  in  this  town," 
said  he,  despondingly. 

"  You  know  Mr.  Littletop,  don't  you  F 

Mr.  Littletop  was  the  man  who  had 
bought  Greenblow's  farm,  and  of  course 
it  was  his  name  which  was  signed  to 
the  check. 

"  Why,  yes,  I  know  him,  but  he  ain't 
here,  is  ha?  I  don't  know  where  to 
find  him," 


"  You'll  find  him  at  his  place  of 
ness,  no  doubt." 

"  Where's  that  r 

41  No.  — ,  Beaver  street" 

So  off  Darius  posted  to  Beaver  street, 
which  he  finally  succeeded  in  reaching 
in  safety,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  Mr. 
Littletop  was  there,  having  come  in  from 
the  country  on  the  previous  day.  He 
had  business  himself  at  the  bank  that 
day,  and  took  Greenblow's  arm  and 
walked  up,  when  the  cashing  of  the 
check  was  speedily  effected. 

**  What's  your  idea,  Greenblow  "  asked 
Littletop,  "  in  carrying  about  with  you 
so  much  money  ?  Are  yon  going  to  in- 
vest it  somewhere  T" 

"Why,  no,"  said  Darius;  "bat  I 
thought  I  might's  welf  have  it  in  my 
pocket  as  any  where." 

"  Oh,  pooh  1 — don't  do  that  Deposit 
it  here,  and  draw  it  out  as  you  want  to 
use  it" 

Being  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  use  of  a  check-book,  Darius  was 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  excellence 
of  this  novel  idea,  and  adopted  it  at 
once.  He  persisted,  however,  in  retain- 
ing five  hundred  dollars  about  him. 

"How  are  you  enjoying  yourself f* 
asked  Littletop. 

"  Oh,  p'ty  fair,"  said  Darius.  « It's 
kinder  lonesome  not  bavin*  no  acquaint- 
ances, ye  know.  I  wish  I  could  git  ac- 
quainted, so's  I  could  go  to  parties  an' 
so  on,  an'  git  into  the  first  circles.  Now, 
can't  you  introduce  me?  Yon  must 
know  lots  o'  folks,  livin'  here  so  long." 

"  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  New 
York  society,  Greenblow,"  said  Little- 
top ;  "  I  don't  bother  with  it  No  time. 
If  I  knew  any  one,  Td  do  it  for  you  in 
a  minute.  Stop,  though  1  There's 
Jaune — the  very  thing.  Til  tell  you 
what  Til  do — I'll  give  you  a  letter  to 
Jaune.  Know  Jaune  ?  No,  of  course 
not  Well,  Jaune  is  a  great  fellow  in 
society,  they  say.  I  don't  know  much 
about  it,  but  I've  heard  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  influence  in  Fifthavenoodledom. 
Now,  Jaune  is  under  obligations  to  me. 
I  got  him  out  of  a  bad  scrape  once,  in 
a  matter  of — .  But  never  mind  that 
He  wouldn't  like  it  to  be  talked  about, 
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probably.  Any  how,  I  think  he'd  do  a 
good  deal  to  oblige  a  friend  of  mine,  and  if 
you  want  to  go  into  society,  I  guess 
that'll  fix  it  Though  what  you  want 
to  for,  I  don't  know  ;  it's  all  a  blamed 
humbug;  but  every  one  to  his  taste. 
I'll  write  you  a  note  to  him  at  once." 

Mr.  Littletop  was  a  type  of  man  we 
all  know — a  pleasant  fellow  to  chat  with, 
but  with  a  single  idea,  that  of  money- 
getting  and  money-keeping.  He  would 
oblige  a  friend  or  an  acquaintance  with 
much  alacrity  when  it  cost  him  nothing 
to  do  so,  but  at  the  same  time  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  (what  I  should  call) 
the  meanest  kind  of  an  advantage  of 
that  same  friend,  in  a  business  way. 
One  of  those  men  who  positively  can 
see  no  sort  of  evil  in  overreaching  their 
fellows — nay,  who  plume  themselves  on 
their  skill  in  so  doing,  and  have  a  sort 
of  good-natured  contempt  for  men  who 
don't  practice  such  arts — thinking  they 
are  not  M smart"  enough.  It  never 
fieems  to  occur  to  men  like  Littletop, 
that  some  men  may  have  conscientious 
scruples  about  taking  what  does  not  be- 
long to  them— even  in  the  ways  that  are 
recognized  as  "  legal "  in  the  walks  of 
speculation  and  commerce.  In  giving 
Greenblow  half-price  for  his  farm  at 
Butterfield's  Corners,  Littletop  saw  noth- 
ing wrong;  far  from  it;  he  told  his 
wife  of  it,  with  a  congratulatory  chuckle, 
and  made  that  stroke  of  business  shrewd- 
ness serve  as  a  new  feather  in  his  cap. 
How  he  had  "  served  "  Jaime,  I  do  not 
precisely  know  ;  but  certainly  not  in  any 
way  at  his  own  expense.  Whatever 
the  transaction  was,  he  had  some  influ- 
ence over  Jaune  which  the  latter  felt — 
and  he  would  not  have  been  pleased  to 
have  the  story  aired, — not  that  there 
was  any  thing  positively  disreputable  in 
it,  perhaps,  viewed  from  the  Littletop 
standpoint,  but  men  in  Jaune's  position 
are  forced  to  be  do  particular  about 
trifles. 

And  who  was  Jaune  ? 

Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  the 
great  Jaune — sexton  of  Saint  Stingo's 
church,  and  autocrat  of  the  party-giving 
world  ?  It  must  be  you  have  heard  of 
the  great  snob  monarch.     It  must  be 


you  have  seen  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers.  In  early  life,  Jaune 
was  a  shoemaker,  and  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  a  shoemaker  still  if  he  had 
not  grown  so  fat  that  he  could  not  hold 
his  lapstone— could  hardly  see  it,  in- 
deed, owing  to  the  huge  intervening 
corporosity.  As  some  men  in  this  world 
do  chance  to  get  set  up  in  the  very  niche 
they  were  intended  to  fill,  it  was  Jaune's 
good  fortune  to  be  appointed  sexton  of 
Saint  Stingo's  church — the  most  fashion- 
able public  resort  in  Gotham,  next  to 
the  opera — and  having  a  rare  genius 
for  snobbery,  onr  fat  friend  made  the 
place  his  stepping-stone  to  fame  and 
fortune.  His  obsequiousness  to  wealth 
and  ton%  and  his  impertinence  to  the  oi 
polloiy  stamped  him  at  once  as  no  com- 
mon man,  and  he  became  famous  in 
his  place.  He  was  soon  owner  of  a 
substantial  residence  in  one  of  the  by- 
streets of  uppertendom,  set  up  his  car- 
riage, and  became  so  popular  that  no 
party  could  be  pronounced  a  success  in 
which  he  had  no  band.  After  inviting 
their  acquaintances,  it  became  the  cus- 
tom for  the  ton  folk  to  give  Jaune  carts 
blanche  in  the  matter,  and  he  would  fill 
up  the  house  with  his  satellites.  To 
this  day,  his  rule  is  supreme  in  his  own 
domain.  He  has  a  long  list  of  dancing 
dandies  always  at  his  beck — mostly  dry 
goods  clerks,  etc.,  who  spend  the  sum 
total  of  their  small  salaries  on  their 
clothes,  and  room  in  attic  apartments— 
and  he  marshals  them  into  service  when- 
ever a  gap  needs  filling. 

Littletop  really  knew  very  little  about 
Jaune's  affairs.  He  only  knew  that  he 
had  the  open  sesams  to  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  could  introduce  Greenblow  if 
he  would.  The  merchant  did  not  know, 
or  stop  to  think — so  ignorant  was  he 
himself  of  fashionable  life,  so  regardless 
of  externals  in  men — that  a  youth  of 
Greenblow's  personal  appearance  would 
excite  Jaune's  profound  contempt,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  such  a  looking 
lout  at  a  fashionable  party  would  be  a 
moral  impossibility.  He  gave  Darius 
the  letter  of  introduction,  and  went  his 
way. 

Greenblow  opened  the  envelop,  which 
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was  unsealed,  extracted  the  note    and 
read  as  follows: 

"D'RjAinra— The  bearer,  Mr.  D.  Green- 
blow,  Is  a  wealthy  young  friend  of  mine, 
lately  come  to  town,  who  wants  to  get  into 
fashionable  society.  Introduce  him,  and 
oblige      Yr*s,  Ac.,      J.  D.  Littletop." 

Jaune's  address  was  on  the  envelop, 
and  Greenblow  pat  it  in  his  pocket,  next 
to  his  precious  check-book,  resolving  to 
deliver  it  without  delay. 

In  pursuance  now  of  the  important 
resolution  be  had  taken,  whereby  to 
"  git  in  "  with  St  Gorge  Bleake,  Green- 
blow  sallied  forth  into  Broadway.  His 
determination  was  nothing  less  than  this : 
to  effect  a  complete  metamorphosis  in 
his  personal  appearance,  and  obliterate, 
if  possible,  every  trace  of  the  raw-look- 
ing country  youth  who  had  excited  such 
contempt  in  the  Bleake  bosom.  To  this 
end,  he  was  resolved  to  sink  every  con- 
sideration of  expense.  If  it  took  every 
cent  of  the  money  in  his  pocket,  never- 
theless it  should  be  done. 

Getting  into  a  stage,  he  rode  up  to  the 
store  of  Messrs.  Snippet  &  Cobbidge,  and 
inquired  for  his  new  suit  of  clothes. 

u  You're  a  little  ahead  of  time,  Mr. 
Green  blossom — "  began  Mr.  Snippet. 

"  Greenblow,"  interjected  Darius,  in- 
dignantly. 

u  Oh  1  beg  pardon — yes;  a  little  ahead 
of  time ;  but,  luckily,  your  suit  is  ready. 
Brought  in  not  ten  minutes  ago.  Cob- 
bidge !  Bring  Mr.  Greenblow's  suit,  will 
you  r 

Darius  was  in  ecstasies  over  his  new 
suit.  The  blue  broadcloth  was  so  glossy 
* — the  velvet  vest  was  so  soft — the  yel- 
low trowsers  so  tasteful  t 

"  C'n  I  try  'em  on  ?" 

"Certainly.  Cobbidge  I  Show  Mr. 
Greenblow  into  the  dressing-room." 

From  this  coy  retiracy  Greenblow  pres- 
ently emerged,  arrayed  in  all  his  new- 
bought  glory.     Such  a  splendid  fit  1 

"  Better  wrap  up  these  old  duds  for 
me,  I  guess,"  said  Darius,  just  a  little 
ashamed  of  the  rusty  black  heap  they 
made  on  the  floor ;  "  and  Til  take  'em 
along." 

"  Oh  I  Deliver  thera  for  you,  sir — 
great  pleasure"  said  Mr.  Snippet,  pro- 


ducing a  lead-pencil.     "  What's  the  ad- 
dress r 

"I'm  stoppin'  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel." 

-  "  Yes,  sir.  Cobbidge  1  Attend  to  this 
at  once,  will  you  f  and  be  turned  over 
the  address  to  that  much-enduring  part- 
ner. 

Alter  another  admiring  glance  in  the 
glass,  Darius  turned  to  go,  but  was  cos- 
fronted  by  Mr.  Snippet  with  a  bit  of  paper 
in  his  hand. 

"  What's  this  ?"  said  Darius,  taking  it 
in  his  fingers. 

"  The  bill,  sir." 

"  The  bill  1  Didn't  I  pay  yon  yirf- 
d'y  ?" 

And  as  he  spoke,  he  read : 

Mb.  Obvxkblow 

Bought  of  Snippet  &  CbftMcJpe, 
Merchant  tailors,  No.  — ,  Broadway,  New  York. 
Coat— bine  broadcloth,  velret  collar,        -  $43  « 

Vest-Bilk  velvet, If  Of 

Pants— English  casslmere,  -      -      -       -    31  01 

Total, $38 « 

Cr.  by  deposit 60  UQ 

Bal.  due,    -      -       •      -      $«  00 

In  Tain  Darius  protested  that  he  sup- 
posed the  fifty  dollars  was  payment  is 
full. 

"  Big  pay,  too"  he  added,  pugnaciously. 

He  was  forced  at  last  to  disburse  forty- 
three  dollars  more  before  he  was  allowed 
to  go  on  his  way. 

He  now  proceeded  to  a  fashionable 
hair-dressing  establishment  (vulgfcte,  bar- 
ber-shop) in  the  vicinity,  and  boldly  in- 
formed the  barber  that  he  wanted  his 
hair  dyed  and  curled.  An  hour's  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  knight  of  the  lather- 
brush  converted  those  towy  locks  into  a 
head  of  hair  of  a  preternaturally  blue 
black  hue,  and  curling  irons  succeeded  in 
producing  a  wavy  luxuriance  of  aspect 
that  tickled  Greenblow  immensely  when 
he  surveyed  himself  in  the  glass.  One 
more  visit— this  time  to  a  fashionable 
boot-maker,  of  whom  he  purchased  a 
gorgeous  pair  of  patent-leather  boots,  leav- 
ing his  old  shoes  behind  him — and  then 
Darius  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  to 
hid  room.  Here,  for  the  best  pari  of  the 
day,  he  busied  himself  over  his  toilet — 
brushing  and  rebrushing  his  raven  locks, 
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and  grimacing  before  the  glass,  adjusting 
ids  paper  collar  and  his  brilliant  new 
cravat,  and  polishing  first  his  boots  and 
then  his  hat  and  then  his  boots  again, 
with  his  red  silk  pocket-handkerchief. 

At  last  he  descended  the  stairs  and 
sought  the  parlor  where  he  had  first 
made  his  d&mt,  and  where  he  now  perk- 
ed before  a  tall  pier-glass  for  ten  minutes ; 
after  which  he  went  below,  and  tried 
each  of  the  mirrors  about  the  public 
rooms  of  the  hotel,  one  after  the  other, 
till  he  grew  hungry. 

Mr.  Gorge  St.  Gorge  Bleake  raised 
his  head  as  Darius  took  his  seat  at  the 
supper-table,  and  deigned  to  survey  the 
new-comer  with  a  respectful  attention 
that  at  once  showed  Greenblow  that  his 
coup  de  thedlre  was  destined  to  prove  a 
grand  success.  Bleake  had  not  the  re- 
motest suspicion  that  he  had  seen  this  in- 
dividual before.  He  recognized  nothing 
of  the  frowzy-looking  youth  of  the  pre- 
vious night. 

As  Greenblow  stood  picking  his  teeth 
in  the  hall,  after  supper,  he  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
fashionable  youth,  and  it  is  as  well  that 
*we  should  here  give  a  picture  of  him, 
that  the  reader  may  no  longer  suppose 
him  to  wear  the  aspect  of  the  low  sphere 
from  which  he  has  now  so  happily 
emerged. 

Behold,  then,  a  tall,  slim  young  man, 
with  a  black,  wavy  head  of  hair,  upon 
which  was  perched  a  high  and  shining 
silk  hat ;  neck  encircled  by  a  paper  col- 
lar, as  stiff  as  a  board,  and  a  gorgeous 
cravat,  blue,  red  and  gold  in  stripes,  and 
adorned  with  a  sham  cluster  pin  that  glit- 
tered bravely  in  the  gaslight ;  the  blue 
broadcloth  coat,  the  dark  purple  velvet 
vest  overhung  with  a  glittering  chain, 
the  ghastly  yellow  trowsers,  and  the 
patent-leather  boots  whose  gloss  rivaled 
the  luster  of  the  hat  The  gentleman's 
hands  were  very  red  and  very  large,  it  is 
true ;  but  there  are  specks  on  the  sun,  and 
the  most  stunning  ensemble  must  be  some- 
where faulty.  A  seal-ring  on  the  little 
finger,  with  a  "  stone  "  as  large  as  a  quar- 
ter dollar,  and  redder  than  the  hands  by 
several  shades,  served  to  alleviate  the  ef- 
fect of  those  extremities  somewhat 


It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  attention  of  the  languid  8t 
Gorge  was  arrested  by  the  appearance 
of  our  metamorphosed  acquaintance. 
That  he  seemed  to  gaze  upon  Darius 
with  a  peculiar  interest,  is  certain  ;  and 
Parius  noticed  the  fact  with  a  glow  of 
satisfaction.  His  scheme  was  working 
to  a  charm. 

Did  you  ever  observe  that  curious 
phenomenon  which  is  presented  by  the 
coquettish  diplomacy  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man when  she  wishes  to  bring  you  to 
her  feet? — the  extreme  suavity  with 
which  she  will  greet  you  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion ;  the  meaning  glances  she 
will  bestow  on  you  across  the  room,  drop- 
ping her  gaze  with  charmingly-assumed 
modesty  when  you  return  her  glance, 
and  pretending  to  have  been  detected  un- 
awares in  looking  at  you ;  the  thousand 
and  one  arts,  in  short,  with  which  she 
will  court  you,  until  at  last  you  are 
caught  in  her  silken  net,  and  instead  of 
being  the  sought  become  in  your  turn  the 
seeker.  Then  how  completely  the  tables 
are  turned  1  She  regards  you  no  more 
with  those  thrilling  glances ;  she  mani- 
fests no  more  that  charming  solicitude  to 
please,  to  enchant  you  ;  on  the  contrary 
she  gives  you  little  slips — dances  with 
the  man  you  most  dislike — affects  to  have 
forgotten  her  prior  engagement  with  you 
— in  a  word,  has  you  in  tow  and  keeps 
you  there.  So  long  as  you  will  chase  her 
she  runs  before  you,  so  to  speak,  as  if 
you  were  a  breeze  blowing  in  her  wake ; 
but  abandon  the  chase,  and  she  veers 
about  again,  and— if  she  is  not  tired  of 
you — resumes  her  first  tactics. 

In  a  certain  way — with  a  difference, 
of  course — this  sort  of  thing  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  case  of  Greenblow 
versus  Bleake.  Darius  saw  Bleake  regard 
him  with  interested  eyes ;  he  perceived, 
or  thought  he  perceived,  an  inclination 
to  acquaintanceship,  and  so  he  began  to 
coquet  with  St  Gorge. 

He  walked  into  the  reading-room,  and 
began  to  look  over  the  files  of  Southern 
papers.  Bleake  sauntered  in  and  stood 
picking  his  teeth  near  by. 

Darius  moved  over  into  the  bar-room, 
where  he  nibbled  a  bit  of  cheese  till 
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Bleake  entered ;  then  he  turned  to  the 
bar  and  asked  for  a  cigar,  at  the  moment 
that  Bleake  asked  for  a  glass  of  some 
sort  of  liquor.  In  paying  for  his  cigar, 
Darius  took  from  his  pocket,  with  a  great 
affectation  of  carelessness,  a  large  roll  of 
bills,  one  of  which  he  tossed  upon  the 
counter ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Bleake's 
eyes  glistened  at  sight  of  the  money. 
What !  he,  a  patrician  youth,  son  of  a 
wealthy  Fifth  Avenue  nob,  impressed  by 
the  sight  of  a  roll  of  bank-bills !  Ah,  this 
is  a  queer  world,  my  reader,  and  yon 
have  yet  to  learn  some  of  St  Gorge 
Bleake's  little  peculiarities. 

Back  into  the  reading  room  went 
Darius,  and  sat  down  to  smoke — and 
wait  for  Bleake.  Somehow  he  knew  he 
would  come ;  and  he  was  not  mistaken. 
St  Gorge  presently  seated  himself  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  from  Greenblow, 
and,  drawing  a  cigar  from  an  elegant 
pocket-case,  said, 

"  Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  light, 
sirr 

Without  any  answer,- and  with  every 
outward  appearance  of  indifference, 
though  his  heart  was  now  beating  fast, 
Darius  handed  his  cigar  to  Bleake,  who 
lit  his  own,  and  in  returning  Green- 
blow's  managed  to  drop  it  on  the 
floor. 

44  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said 
Bleake,  stretching  out  his  hand  as  Darius 
would  have  picked  up  the  cigar ;  "  allow 
me!" 

And  he  offered  Darius  his  well-filled 
cigar-case. 

"You'll  find  that  a  rather  superior 
cigar,"  said  he,  as  Darius  took  one  from 
the  case ;  "  they  are  some  that  I  got  from 
a  friend  who  brought  them  from  Havana 
in  his  trunk.  You  Southerners  know 
how  to  appreciate  a  good  cigar,"  and  he 
smiled  winningly. 

"  I  ain't  a  Southerner,"  said  Darius ; 
"  Tm  a  Northerner." 

44  Oh,  excuse  me  I  You  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Southerner;  and  I  saw 
you  looking  over  the  New  Orleans  pa- 
pers a  few  minutes  ago  ;  a  very  natural 
mistake,  you  see.  I  hope  you'll  excuse 
it" 

Darius  was  perfectly  willing  to  excuse 


it  In  fact,  he  felt  no  little  flattered  by 
the  supposition.  A  Southerner  1  Why, 
that  was  almost  or  quite  as  good  as  be- 
ing taken  for  a  foreigner.  New  Orleans 
was  a  long  way  off.  It  was  very  dear, 
then,  he  thought,  that  all  traces  of  his 
rural  air  were  obliterated. 

A  boy  came  in,  and  handed  each  of 
the  young  men  a  play-bill  of  one  of  the 
theaters.  Bleake  at  once  made  the  bffl 
a  theme  of  conversation.  There  was  a 
spectacle  running  at  the  theater  in  ques- 
tion— Niblo's — at  that  time,  which  was 
creating  some  talk,  and  Bleake  inquired 
if  Darius  had  seen  it    * 

"  No,"  was  the  reply,"  I  hain't  be'a 
in  the  city  long,  and  I  haint  be'n  to  any 
theayters  yit" 

44  You  ought  to  see  that,"  said  Bleake. 
44  It's  a  great  thing,  and  all  the  rage  just 
now.  The  town  is  divided  between 
that  and  Ecervelee,  the  great  actress. 
Have  you  seen  her  r" 

"Darius  shook  his  head. 

44  No?  Well,  you  will  shortly,  of 
course.  I'm  going  down  to  Niblo's 
myself  to-night  It  must  be  nearly 
time,"  and  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
"  Yes,"  rising,  "  I  must  be  going.  I 
hope  I'll  see  you  again,  sir,"  and  he 
started  to  go,  but  turned  on  his  heel  as 
if  a  sudden  thought  struck  him:  "By- 
the-way,  won't  you  go  along  ?  that  is-* 
if  you — " 

44  Waal,  I  don't  know,"  coquetted 
Darius. 

44  Perhaps  you've  some  other  engage- 
ment," suggested  Bleake. 

"  Waftl,  I  was  a-goin'  to  a  party  to- 
night,"— oh,  wicked  Darius,  we  blush 
for  you — "  but  I  don't  know  as  I  cars 
much  about  it" 

44  A  party  T9 

44  Urn,"  assented  Darius,  "  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Madison  avenue — Mrs.  Fine- 
feathers — know  her  V9 

44  Finefeathers,"  mused  Bleake ; M  i 
to  me  I  have  heard  the  name,  but  I 
not  say  that  I  know  the  lady.  I  ought 
to,  though,  for  I  know  pretty  much 
every  body  in  society." 

Thought  Darius, u  That's  the  checker, 
then — I'll  stick  to  you."  Then  he  said 
aloud,  u  On  the  whole,  I  guess  I  will  f*- 
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to  th'  theayter  with  you.    I'd  like  to  see 
that  spectacle." 

Accordingly,  the  pair  got  into  a  stage, 
and  rode  down  Broadway. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CEREENBLOW  MAKES  ACQUAINTANCE  WITH 
HEW  SFHKRKfl  OF  EXISTENCE. 

Bleaks  speedily  discovered,  what  he 
had  already  suspected,  that  his  new 
acquaintance  was  very  green  indeed. 
Despite  Greenblow's  confidence  in  his 
disguise,  it  was  impossibfrthat  a  fellow 
of  Bleake's  experience  in  city  life  could 
be  deceived  in  a  matter  so  simple. 
Darius  was  all  agape  over  the  perform- 
ance in  the  theater.  He  had  never  im- 
agined, in  bis  wildest  moments,  any 
thing  so  gorgeous  as  this ;  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  express  his 
gratification  to  his  companion  in  occa- 
sional exclamations  of  wonder  and  de- 
light His  eyes  roamed  over 'the  bril- 
liant scene,  until  his  senses  were  intoxi- 
cated by  the  glare,  the  glitter,  the  music, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  stage. 

St  Gorge  yawned  over  a  good  part 
of  the  performance,  and  between  each 
of  the  acts  made  a  pilgrimage  to  some 
adjoining  refreshment-room,  to  solace 
his  inner  man  with  the  eatables  and 
drinkables  which  alone  made  life  worth  * 
living. 

When  the  performance  was  over, 
Darius  walked  like  one  in  a  dream. 
His  head  was  completely  turned,  for  the 
hour,  by  the  strange  and  impressive 
sights  and  sounds  that  had  surrounded 
him.  He  seemed  to  have  been  trans- 
lated into  a  new  sphere  of  existence ; 
and  be  took  St  Gorge's  arm  as  they 
emerged  into  the  street,  with  a  sort  of 
hysterical  hilarity  in  his  manner  that 
contrasted  very  strongly  with  the  forced 
dignity  he  had  assumed  early  in  the 
evening. 

"Now,"  said  St.  Gorge,  "do  you 
want  to  go  back  to  the  lflfcise,  and  go 
to  bed,  or  shall  we  see  a  little  life  first?" 

u  Oh,  darn  the  house  l"  uttered  Darius, 
all  enthusiasm ;  "  le**  see  life.1' 


"  Where  shall  we  go  ?"  asked  Bleake, 
—not  that  he  expected  any  answer  from 
his  companion,  but  he  wished  thus  to 
have  his  superior  knowledge  of  city  life 
bidden  for. 

"  Wherever  you  like,"  responded  Da- 
rius. "  I'm  a  stranger,  you  know,  and 
I  want  you  to  show  me  around." 

"Very  well,  then.  First,  we'll  go 
and  have  some  roast  oysters,  and  then 
I'll  take  you  to  see  some  of  my  friends." 

As  the  pair  sat  at  a  table  in  the  res- 
taurant they  had  entered,  Darius  began 
to  run  his  mind's  eye  back  over  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  little  chuckle  as  he  thought 
how  successful  all  had  been,  and  that 
here  before  him  sat  that  very  individual 
who  had,  the  night  before,  rebuffed  him 
so  contemptuously.  Thus  far  he  had 
succeeded  beyond  his  highest  anticipa- 
tions, for  he  had  not  expected  to  be  on 
such  familiar  terms  with  St.  Gorge  on 
the  very  first  evening  of  their  acquaint- 
ance ;  and,  for  the  rest,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  make  good  use  of  his  conquest 

"He's  got  to  git  me  into  the  first 
circles,"  he  muttered  to  himself 

"  What  will  you  drink  ?"  asked 
Bleake,  interrupting  his  train  of  thought 

"  Whatever  you  do,"  said  Darius. 

Bleake  thereupon  ordered  two  tum- 
blers of  milk  punch,  a  beverage  that 
was  wholly  new  to  Greenblow,  and 
which  muddled  his  brain  with  marvel- 
ous quickness.  The  immediate  effect 
was  to  loosen  his  tongue,  so  that  bis 
thoughts  at  once  found  utterance  in 
words : 

"Tell  you  what,  Bleake,"  said  he, 
thickly,  "you've  got  to  git  me  int' 
s'ciety.  We're  goin'  to  be  great  friends, 
ye  know,  and  I —  Didn't  know  I  was 
rich,  did  ye  ?  Waal,  I  be.  Got  thou- 
sand dorrs  in  Broa'way  Bank.  Check- 
book !"  and  he  pulled  it  from  his  pocket, 
and  tapped  it  with  his  finger.  "I'm 
dum  rich.  Til  pay  f'r  every  thin'. 
You  go  'head  ;  I'll  pay." 

Here  he  pulled  out  his  roll  of  bills, 
and  threw  down  two  tens  upon*  the 
table. 

"  Oh,  no  r  protested  Bleake,  pushing 
the  money  back  to  him. 
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"Go  'head!"  cried  Darius  again, 
banging  his  hand  down  upon  the  table ; 
"  I'll  pay/'  and  he  fingered  at  the  roll 
of  bills  in  his  vest-pocket. 

But  Bleake  laid  his  hand  on  his  com- 
panion's arm. 

"  Let  your  money  alone,  old  boy," 
said  he ;  "  come  on." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  pair  were 
seated  in  a  gaudy  parlor,  with  a  bottle 
of  champagne  before  them,  and  a  couple 
of  what  Bleake  called  his  "lady  friends" 
by  their  sides.  St.  Gorge,  it  may  as 
well  be  understood  here,  had  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  introducing  this 
ill-bred  booby  into  fashionable  society, 
for  he  had  no  desire  to  get  himself 
laughed  at,  and  as  for  Greenblow's 
boasted  wealth,  he  had  no  credulity  on 
that  subject  "  The  fellow  may  have  a 
thousand  or  two  to  spend,"  he  thought, 
"  and  I'll  help  him  spend  it ;  when  it's 
gone,  I'll  shake  him  off.  Society,  in- 
deed !     No,  no  !     Not  quite  that." 

Greenblow,  however,  believed  him- 
self in  society  already.  The  lady  with 
whom  he  was  conversing  had  been  in- 
troduced to  him  aa  **  Miss  Delornie." 

"You've  got  an  all-fired  han'some 
name,"  said  he  ;  "  Delorme  is.  What's 
yer  first  name  ?" 

"  Iinogene,"  returned  the  beauty. 

"Emma  Janet  Why,  that's  my 
gir —  that's — " 

Greenblow  paused,  and  looked  into" 
his  wine-glass  solemnly.      Poor  Emma 
Jane !     Perfidious  Darius ! 

The  champagne  speedily  completed 
Greenblow's  intoxication,  and  it  was 
with  a  staggering  gait  that  he  emerged 
from  the  house  with  St.  Gorge,  and  bent 
his  steps  toward  Broadway. 

"  Well,  shall  we  go  home  now  ?" 
said  Ills  tempter,  "  or — " 

"  No  !"  shouted  Darius.  ••  Wha's 
use — hie — goin'  home?  Go  int.'  more 
s'ciety.  Them's  beau'ful  gals.  Til 
marry  'em.  First  circles,  eh  ?  Rich  i 
Go  'head !" 

"  It' 8  getting  too  late  for  calls,"  said 
Bleake ;  "  but  Til  tell  you  what  we'll 
do.  I'll  show  you  something  that 
will  delight  you,  Do  you  ever  play 
cards  ?" 


"Beat  any  body'n  cards,"  declared 
Darius.     iC  High,  low,  Jack — hie  T 

Many  a  quiet  game  had  Darius  in- 
deed enjoyed  in  the  rear  of  Brown  6 
White's,  by  the  roaring  wood-fire,  after 
the  closing  of  the  store  at  night 

"Well,  HI  show  you  a  nice,  quiet 
place,  where  gentlemen  go  for  a  game 
or  two  of  an  evening.  It's  very  select, 
old  boy,  and  I  wouldn't  take  every  body 
there,  you  understand." 

"  You're  good  fel," '  responded  Darius, 
"  Go  'head  1" 

They  got  into  a  stage  and  rode  op- 
town,  and  getting  out,  walked  a  short 
distance,  pausing  before  a  honse  which 
showed  no  light  in  any  of  its  windows. 

"  All  gone  to  bed,"  said  Darius,  as 
Bleake  led  him  up  the  steps. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  other, 
ringing  the  bell.  The  ring  was  followed 
up  by  a  low  and  peculiar  rap  on  the 
door,  whereupon  it  was  cautiously 
opened.  There  were  a  few  whispered 
words,  and  then  the  pair  were  admitted 
into  a  dimly-lighted  hall,  by  a  negro 
servant  who  scrutinized  Greenblow  care- 
fully. 

Leaving  their  hats  upon  the  rack  in 
the  hall,  Bleake  led  Greenblow  into  a 
parlor,  such  as  you  might  find  in  any 
private  dwelling  of  the  better  class, 
where  the  gas  was  turned  down  low, 
the  window 8  heavily  curtained  and  shut- 
tered, a  few  books  lying  upon  a  marble- 
topped  table,  and  every  thing  in  decent 
order. 

Passing  out  of  this  parlor,  and  closing 
the  door  behind  them,  the  two  stood  ia 
a  larger  apartment,  brilliantly  lighted, 
and  containing  four  tables,  at  three  of 
which  were  seated  groups  of  gamesters, 
with  wines  and  liquors  before  them. 
Some  were  smoking,  and  the  room  waf 
fragrant  with  the  odors  of  their  choice 
cigars. 

Bleake  nodded  to  one  or  two  of  the 
players,  and,  after  a  little,  he  and  Green- 
blow became  seated  at  the  unoccupied 
table,  with  cigars  in  their  mouths,  cards 
in  their  hattfs,  and  gleaming  glasses  be- 
fore them. 

The  reader  now  perceives  what  ft 
was  in  Greenblow  that  had  aroused  the 
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interest  of  this  promising  scion  of  New 
York  aristocracy ;  but.it  must  not  be  at 
once  taken  for  granted  that  Bleake  was  a 
professional  gambler,  living  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  of  stool-pigeonry.  This 
was  his  first  adventure  of  the  kind. 

St.  Gorge's  passion  for  gambling  was 
that  of  the  dupe,  not  the  decoy.  He 
had  lost  many  a  dollar  at  these  tables, 
and,  in  fact,  he  usually  lost  when  he 
played ;  but  the  fascination  was  an  ir- 
resistible one  to  him,  so  that,  after  each 
defeat,  with  its  repentant  resolutions  to 
play  no  more,  he  only  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  seductive  spot  It  was 
after  a  most  unsuccessful  bout  with  a 
skillful  antagonist,  that  Bleake  had  re- 
turned to  his  hotel  to  supper  on  the  pre- 
Tious  night,  stripped  of  his  last  dollar, 
and  he  was  in  a  most  disagreeable  frame 
of  mind  at  the  time  that  Green blqpv  had 
made  those  unsuccessful  advances  to- 
ward acquaintanceship.  The  next  morn- 
ing St  Gorge  made  a  trip  down-town 
to  try  and  "make  a  raise  out  of  the 
governor;"  but  Bleake,  senior,  was  in 
no  liberal  mood  that  day,  and  Bleake, 
junior,  had  returned  to  his  hotel  dis- 
comfited. An  appeal  to  his  mother  in 
the  afternoon  had  resulted  in  nothing 
more  extensive  than  a  ten-dollar  bill  and 
a  promise,  so  that  St  Gorge  spent  the 
remainder  of  the  day  in  prowling  about 
his  hotel  in  very  low  spirits.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  came  the  fiend  to  tempt 
him  with  thoughts  of  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  "  pigeon,"  and  plucking  it  after 
the  manner  of  the  professional  gambler. 
Then  Greenblow  fell  in  his  way,  and — ; 
in  short,  here  they  now  sat,  and  the 
game  commenced. 

It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  strip 
Greenblow  of  what  money  he  had.  The 
poor  fool,  finding  free  liquor  about  him, 
made  free  use  of  it,  and  the  result  was 
that  about  two  o'clock  he  had  to  be 
Harried  out  and  put  into  a  hack,  for  he 
was  dead  drunk,  and  as  helpless  as  a 
mummy.  He  was  thus  conveyed  to  the 
Fifth  Avenue  and  put  to  bed. 

And  oh !  how  sick  he  Was,  the  next 
day  1  It  was  in  vain  he  essayed  to  get 
op,  about  noon  :  the  room  swam  about 
him,  and  he  plunged   back  upon  his 


pillow,  groaning  heavily,  and  holding 
his  miserable  head  between  his  great 
red  hands. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
there  came  a  rap  upon  his  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Darius,  feebly. 

St  Gorge  Bleake  entered. 

"What  — sick?"  said  Bleake,  with 
feigned  commiseration.  "  Ah,  you  spreed 
it  too  hard  last  night,  Greenblow." 

A  groan  was  the  only  answer. 

44  Come — get  up  I  Thertfs  no  use  in 
your  lying  here,  old  man,"  said  Bleake. 

44  Git  up  I  You  say  git  up !  I  can't 
git  up.     I  tried  it." 

M  Try  again.  Poh  1  it's  nothing.  I'll 
set  you  to  rights  in  a  twinkling.  Come 
now ;  there  1  That's  it  Now  then — 
easy  l" 

Bleake  led  the  miserable  man  to  the 
wash-bowl  and  proceeded  to  give  his 
head  a  thorough  soaking.  Darius  was 
much  relieved  by  it 

44  Now,  dress  yourself,  while  I  go  and 
get  you  something  to  take." 

Darius  obeyed,  and  by  the  time  he  had 
got  his  clothes  on,  Bleake  had  returned 
with  a  glass  of  some  potent  mixture, 
which  he  bade  the  invalid  drink. 

The  effect  was  almost  immediate ;  and 
not  long  after  Darius  was  seated  at  the 
dinner-table,  eating  his  breakfast,  though 
with  but  a  faint  appetite. 

As  the  two  subsequently  sat  in  the 
smoking-room  over  their  cigars,  Bleake 
said, 

"  Well !  and  how  did  you  enjoy  your- 
self last  night  ?" 

"Oh,  big!"  said  Darius.  "Great 
times.  But  I  can't  remember  much 
about  the  latter  end  on't,  somehow. 
There  was  the  theayter — that  I  remember 
— and  then  the  ladies,  and  then  that 
house  where  we  played  cards,  and — " 

Here  he  felt  in  his  vest-pocket  for  his 
roll  of  bills,  and  found  it  gone.  He 
stared  at  Bleake  with  a  face  of  blank 
consternation. 

"  Where's  my  money  V9 

"  What  money  do  you  mean  ?w  re- 
turned Bleake,  looking  a  little  uneasy. 

"  Why,  I  had  nigh  five  hunderd  dol- 
lars in  my  pocket  last  night  I've  b'en 
robbed  l" 
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"  I  guess  not,*'  said  Bleake,  smilingly. 
"Don't  you  remember?  I  won  it  of 
you  last  night  ?" 

"  Tou  won  it  of  me  1"  gasped  Darius, 
staring  hard  at  him. 

"  Certainly.  Don't  you  remember  ? 
Tou  played  a  splendid  game,  and  came 
near  whipping  me ;  but  finally  I  recover- 
ed myself,  and  got  the  better  of  you. 
It  was  all  a  fair  thing — nothing  could 
be  fairer — of  course.  Why,  you  dared 
me  to  play,%taeenblow  I" 

"  Gosh  all — 1"  Darius  was  nearly 
choked  with  contending  emotions. 

"  Come  out  doors,"  said  Bleake,  ner- 
vously, anticipating  an  explosion  that 
it  would  not  be  pleasant  to  have  over- 
heard. 

They  walked  over  into  the  park  op- 
posite. 

"  Come  now,  Bleake,"  said  the  victim, 
pleadingly,  "you  don't  mean  t'  say  't 
you  won  five  hunderd  dollars  o'  me  las' 
night  playin'  cards  ?" 

"Between  four  and  five  hundred," 
said  Bleake,  trying  to  appear  cool ;  "  that 
was  about  the  sum." 

"  Why,  you  gosh  darned  swindler  1" 
roared  Darius,  half  in  tears ;  "  you're  a 
gambler !  Ill  have  you  took  up  for  it  I 
It's  jest  robbin'  I" 

Bleake's  eyes  flashed  with  an  ugly  light 

"  Who  are  you  talking  to  f '  said  he. 
"  Do  you  know  who  lam?  Tou  have 
me  arrested  I  Who  are  you?  Who 
knows  you  ?  Do  you  know  I  belong  to 
one  of  the  first  families  of  this  city? 
You  try  it  I" 

Darius  stood  staring,  choking,  nearly 
wild.  He  knew  not  what  to  do.  His 
great  hands  opened  and  shut  convul- 
sively. 

"  You're  joking,  Greenblow,"  said 
Bleake,  forcing  a  sickly  smile.  **  Come ! 
Don't  carry  it  too  far  I  What's  five 
hundred  dollars  ?  A  bagatelle  !  A  man 
of  wealth  don't  make  a  fuss  over  five 
hundred  dollars.  I  have  lost  five  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  single  night,  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  thought  nothing  of  it  It 
can't  be  possible  you're  in  earnest  about 
such  a  trifle.  I  supposed  you  were  a 
man  of  wealth,  or  I  wouldn't  have  sat 
down  with  you." 


Bleake  could  not  have  thought  of  a 
more  potent  thing  to  say,  at  that  precise 
juncture.  It  was,  indeed,  sadly  om  of 
character  in  a  man  of  wealth  to  make 
such  a  commotion  over  a  sum  no  larger 
than  this.  The  words  fell  with  telling 
effect 

"  You  are  not  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing,"  Bleake  continued.  "Bat  yon 
can  never  move  in  good  society  in  this 
city  without  doing  as  the  rest  of  us  da 
It  will  be  your  turn  to  win,  another 
time.  It's  nothing  for  a  gentleman  to 
lose  a  few  hundreds  over  the  cards  of  an 
evening.  If  you  hadn't  dared  me  to 
play,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  of  it 
Now,  see  here :  I've  promised  to  intro- 
duce you  in  society,  and  I'll  do  it  if 
you're  going  to  be  a  man ;  but  if  you're 
going  to  kick  up  a  fuss  over  a  trifle,  why, 
good-by  to  you.  That  isn't  the  style 
among  gentlemen,  I  can  tell  you.*' 

u  Oh,  'shew,  I  don't  wan'  to  make  no 
fuss,"  said  Darius,  sheepishly.  "  You 
know  I  ain't  well  to-day,  Bleake;  an* 
when  a  man's  sick,  he — " 

"  There  1  say  no  more  about  it f*  was 
the  cordial  response.  "  Here's  my  hand. 
I  knew  you  didn't  mean  it" 

Greenblow  shook  the  proffered  hand 
solemnly. 

"  I'll  have  to  leave  you  now,"  said 
Bleake ;  u  but  Til  see  you  again  this 
evening.  You'll  be  at  the  house,  of  course. 
All  right" 

And  Darius  walked  back  to  the  hotel. 

"  Confound  the  fool !"  muttered  Bleake 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  up  Fifth  avenue; 
"  he  came  near  getting  me  into  a  nice 
pickle.  Great  Jove !  if  he  had  carried 
out  that  threat !  If  this  should  get  to 
the  governor's  ears,  Tm  floored.  The 
old  gentleman  would  set  me  adrift  in 
just  no  time." 

He  stopped  at  the  door  of  an  elegant 
residence,  and  rung  the  bell.  A  moment 
later,  and  he  entered  the  room  where  his 
mother  and  sister  were  seated. 

"  Oh,  St  George,"  cried  the  mother, 
offering  him  her  hand  to  shake,  "  is  it 
you?  Where  have  you  been?  I  ex- 
pected you  this  morning." 

"  How  d'e  do,  Frozie,"  said  the  young 
man,   addressing   his    sister,  who    sat 
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reclined  in  a  luxurious  arm-chair,  reading 
an  English  novel 

tt  Oh,  Tm  well  enough,  St  George," 
said  the  lady ;  "  do  leave  me  alone  when 
Tm  reading." 

"  Sweet-tempered  creature!"  said 
Bleake,  throwing  himself  at  full  length 
upon  a  lounge. 

William  Wirt  Bikes. 


«  VENISON." 

THE  great  plentifulneas  of  deer  meat — 
usually  very  dear  meat — in  pur  mar- 
kets naturally  suggests  the  woods  and 
deer  hunting.  We  have  never  known  the 
game  more  plentiful  Both  the  Virginia 
or  American  fallow  deer,  (Chrvus  Virginia* 
nus)  and  the  wapiti  (  Genu*  Major)  seem 
to  fill  all  the  forest's  wilds  from  whence 
dogs  and  men  have  not  long  since  driven 
them.  In  northern  New  York  the  num- 
ber already  taken  exceeds  that  of  any 
season  for  twenty  years — indeed  so  many 
never  before  were  killed  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  during  the  past  two 
months.  The  wapiti  having  more 
northerly  haunts,  is  not  so  common  in 
the  markets  as  the  fallow  deer,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  deer  to  hunt.  Holding 
a  place  midway  between  the  Labrador 
caribou  and  the  Virginia  deer,  it  now  has 
a  vastly  wider  geographical  distribution 
than  either.  It  roams  over  the  wide  prai- 
ries of  the  Saskatchewan,  up  to  the  fifty- 
seventh  parallel  of  N.  latitude ;  it  climbs 
the  craggy  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and,  during  the  summer,  browses 
amidst  the  jnow -capped  peaks  and  drip- 
ping glaciers  on  the  very  summit  Fol- 
low its  migration  down  the  western 
slope,  and  again  it  will  be  discovered 
seeking  the  shadows  and  silence  of  the 
endless  pine  forests  of  British  Columbia, 
extending  its  range  northward  as  far  as 
to  Fort  Simpson,  near  the  frontier  of 
Russian  America,  and  even  farther  north 
than  that,  according  to  Indian  tradition. 
By  some  means  or  the  other  it  has  cross- 
ed the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  killed  on  the  lower  end  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Trace  its  southward 
course,  and  we  find  the  wapiti,  under  the 
name  of  the  Oregon  elk,  attaining  a 


gigantic  size  on  the  fertile  lands  and 
rich  pastures  of  Oregon  and  California. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  rivers,  and  far  away  in  the 
wilds  of  Nebraska  and  Texas,  there, 
too,  the  hunter  meets  this  handsome 
deer.* 

So  very  great  a  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  Oregon  wapiti  and  the  one 
found  in  Canada  that  many  naturalists 
contend  that  they  are  a  distinct  species ; 
but  this  I  do  not  think  proven,  because  I 
know  from  experience  that  a  genial  cli- 
mate and  luxurious  living  work  wonders 
in  entirely  changing  the  coat  and  ap- 
pearance of  this  deer.  Take  a  full- 
grown  buck  from  the  warm  grassy  val- 
leys where  the  red-pine  grows,  any 
where  along  the  sea-coast  of  Oregon, 
and  place  it  by  the  side  of  one  brought 
from  the  arid  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  nine  naturalists  out  of  ten 
would  at  once  say  the  two  animals  were 
specifically  distinct ;  but,  fill  up  the  chain 
link  by  link,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that, 
as  the  warmer  and  richer  valleys  of  the 
lower  levels  are  left  behind,  and  in  their 
places  the  animal  has  to  seek  its  living 
by  grubbing  industriously  amongst  the 
scant,  innutritious  herbage  of  the  bleak, 
cold  bill-side,  it  not  only  dwindles  away 
in  size,  but  the  hair  gets  thicker  and 
tends  to  become  white  or  light  gray,  in- 
stead of  maintaining  its  rich,  natural 
brown :  and  the  antlers  on  a  buck  of  the 
same  age,  would  not  weigh  nearly  as 
heavy,  or  be  any  thing  like  as  well  de- 
veloped. There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  that  the  valley  wapiti  and  the 
mountain  wapiti  are  one  and  the  same 

•  The  "wapiti,"  Canadian  stag,  (Cervus  Oana- 
den*is\  or  Oregon  elk,  attains  a  far  greater  size 
than  any  other  species  of  North  American  deer, 
not  even  excepting  the  ponderous  moose.  I  ap- 
pend the  men  sure  men  t  of  two  which  fell  to  my 
rifle,  No,  1  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  No.  2  west. 

No.  1,  Mai*.  Inches. 

Hlghtat  the  shoulder  -       -  -  64 

Length  from  the  nose  to  occiput    -  -  24 

Ditto  from  nose  to  tail       -       -       -  -  98 

Girth  of  neck  from  the  shoulder      -  -  60 

No.  8,  Malh. 

Length  from  nose  to  tail       -  -  96 

Higut  at  the  shoulder        -      ...  64 

Girth  behind  shoulder       -       ...  80 

Hight  of  antlers 44 
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species,  altered  solely  by  climatic  agen- 
cies, 

There  are  few  prettier  sights  to  a  nat- 
uralist than  to  watch  a  herd  of  wapiti, 
five  or  six  in  number,  (they  seldom  as- 
semble in  larger  bands),  browsing  in  some 
quiet  gorge.  The  king  of  the  herd, 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  slightest  sign 
indicating  the  approach  of  danger,  twists 
about  his  long  ears  to  catch  the  faintest 
sound,  and,  anon  elevating  his  dewy 
nose,  sniffs  the  breeze  to  discover  if  it 
bears  along  with  it  the  scent  of  a  lurking 
foe.  Round  him  some  of  the  does  are 
lying  down  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  half  hidden  by  the  grass  and  wild 
flowers,  while  others  are  lazily  cropping 
the  succulent  plants,  or  in  dreamy  enjoy- 
ment chewing  the  cud.  Let  a  stick 
crack  sharply  beneath  your  foot,  or  a 
gust  of  wind  blow  from  the  hunter  to- 
ward the  herd,  or  a  displaced  stone  go 
rolling  down  the  hill-side,  then  quick  as 
thought,  the  antlered  monarch  sounds  the 
shrill  note  of  alarm,  and  leading  off  at  a 
jog-trot,  is  at  once  followed  by  his  wives 
and  subjects. 

A  stag  wapiti  is  quite  as  big  and  tall 
as  a  good-Bized  horse,  and  carries  two 
enormous  antlers.  I  have  seen  a  pair 
that  weighed  nearly  fifty  pounds,  and 
that,  stood  upon  their  tips,  allowed  a  man 
of  ordinary  stature  to  walk  easily  beneath 
their  natural  arch,  without  bending  or 
knocking  his  head.  Contemplating  a 
stag  so  armed  as  it  stands  on  the  skirts 
of  a  dense  forest,  any  one  would  at  once 
think  it  an  utter  impossibility  for  an  ani- 
mal with  such  cumbrous  weapons  to 
make  any  way  through  the  jungle  of 
trees  and  underbrush;  but  just  send  a 
rifle-ball  whistling  past  its  ears,  and  be- 
fore the  smoke  has  cleared  away,  or  the 
report  died  off  in  the  echoing  hills,  you 
will  see  the  head  of  the  deer  raised,  its 
nose  tilted  upwards,  the  antlers  fitted,  as 
it  were,  to  each  of  its  sides  like  armor 
plating,  and  then,  with  a  rush  that  splits 
the  bushes  apart  like  a  monster  wedge, 
and  sends  branches  living  and  dead 
splintered  right  and  left,  the  frightened 
beast  makes  its  way  through  the  forest 
with  as  much  ease  as  a  hare  or  a  rabbit, 
the  antlers  being  a  means  of  protecting 


the  ribs  rather  than  obstructive  append- 
ages. The  males  only  are  provided  wits 
antlers,  which  they  shed  every  year,  and 
up  to  mature  age  they  increase  in  size 
every  time  they  are  renewed,  and  get  ad- 
ditional branches.  I  have  measured 
antlers  twelve  inches  in  circumference 
above  the  burr :  nine  points  may  be  con- 
sidered an  unusually  large  number. 

In  the  wapiti  all  the  snags  spring 
from  the  anterior  face  of  the  horn  ;  the 
two  longest  starting  from  the  very  base 
of  the  horn  are  called  the  u  brow  snags." 
The  form  of  the  horns,  too,  varies  very 
considerably,  as  I  have  previously  stated; 
sometimes  the  horns  are  nearly  cylin- 
drical throughout,  at  others  the  ends  are 
flattened  or  pal  mated.  I  have  sees 
some  wapiti  antlers  from  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  nearly  as  flat  as  the 
horns  of  a  moose  deer. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  describe  bow 
this  enormous  mass  of  bony  materia]  is 
annually  shed  and  replaced.  When  the 
time  draws  near  for  the  antlers  to  be 
cast  or  shed,  as  the  usual  term  is,  gener- 
ally in  February  and  March,  absorption 
begins  to  take  place  beneath  the  bony 
ring  attaching  the  horn  to  the  skull, 
particle  by  particle  the  absorbent  vessels 
carry  away  the  material  now  of  no 
use,  until  a  blow  against  a  branch,  or 
their  own  weight,  crips  the  weakened 
foundation,  then  off  they  fall,  and  are 
left  for  nature  to  reftppropriate  and  con- 
vert into  some  other  form  of  life.  A 
spurious  kind  of  skin  speedily  covers  op 
the  part  whereon  they  stood,  and  re- 
mains until  the  new  growth  tpmmences. 

When  the  period  arrives  for  the  horns 
to  be  reproduced,  a  large  supply  of  blood 
is  directed  towards  each  of  these  pada 
of  skin,  which  swell  up  and  acquire  a 
shiny  velvet  look,  bony  matter  begins  to 
be  deposited,  and,  as  the  newly-formed 
horn  increases  in  length,  the  skin  cover- 
ing it  grows  in  the  same  ratio,  and  keeps 
it  covered.  If  you  look  at  an  old  antler, 
you  will  see  that  its  surface  is  cut  into 
countless  furrows ;  these  were  traversed 
by  the  arteries,  whilst  they  were  em- 
ployed in  building  it  up.  This  state  of 
antler  is  aptly  called  u  in  the  velvet" 
When  the  work  is  completed,  and  the 
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of  antler  attained  in  accordance  with 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  deer,  the 
supplies  must  be  cut  off,  and  the  builders 
either  removed  or  destroyed ;  and,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  undeviating  laws  of  life 
to  throw  off  every  thing  which  is  useless 
and  no  longer  a  part  of  itself,  so  the 
rule  in  this  case  is  literally  obeyed.  In- 
stead of  increasing  the  length  and  size 
of  the  horn,  the  arteries  near  the  skull 
commence  to  throw  out  a  ring  of  bone ; 
yon  will  see  it  at  the  base  of  any  antler, 
a  projection  often  turned  to  a  practical 
account  in  making  handles  for  carving- 
knives  out  of  buck-horn,  called  the 
•*  burr."  This  ring  very  soon  stops  any 
blood  from  passing  through  the  vessels, 
just  as  a  miller  might  drop  his  hatch  and 
shut  the  stream  off  that  turned  the  mill- 
wheel;  and,  as  the  wheel  ceases  its 
work,  deprived  of  the  power  that  kept 
it  going,  so  the  "  velvet,",  sapped  of  its 
natural  nourishment,  shrivels  up,  dries, 
peels  off,  and  leaves  the  brown,  bony 
weapons  ready  for  the  double  purpose 
of  defense  and  attack.*  We  need  not 
comment  upon  this  marvelous  proof  of 
wisdom  and  design,  as  it  has  again  and 
again  been  elaborately  dealt  with  in 
books  on  physiology. 

When  the  stags  are  in  the  pride,  of 
their  antlered  strength,  fights,  bloody 
and  furious,  are  frequent  The  clashing 
of  the  horns,  the  tramping,  snorting, 
and  heavy  breathing  of  two  bucks  en- 
gaged in  deadly  conflict  make  a  fright- 
ful din  and  disturbance  in  the  quiet 
forest  or  on  the  open  prairie.  Some- 
times the  antlers  become  inextricably 
locked  together,  and  head  to  head  the 
combatants  die.  I  have  several  times, 
in  my  wanderings,  seen  the  two  skeletons 
and  heads,  with  their  antlers  locked, 
lying  on  the  prairies.  Getting  into  such 
a  "  fix"  is  not  peculiarly  a  gift  of  the 
wapiti,  but  moose  heads  (the  true  elk — 
dice — by  the  way)  and  the  heads  of 
Virginian  deer  have  been  likewise  found 
similarly  locked  together.  A  buck, 
when  beaten  out  of  the  herd,  shuns  his 
companions,  and  by  himself  sulks  and 
broods  oYer  his  fallen  fortunes ;  woe  be- 
tide man  or  beast  that  unheedingly 
passes  near  to  his  lair.     He  appears  to 


be  actuated  by  one,  and  only  one  feeling 
— to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance  on  any 
and  every  thing  chance  throws  in  his 
way.  By-and-by,  as  he  forgets,  or  at 
any  rate  lives  down  his  previous  defeat, 
he  becomes  less  morose  and  more  friend* 
ly  with  his  companions,  browses  with 
them,  and  does  the  best  he  can  to  van- 
quish in  his  turn  some  buck  more  favor- 
ed by  fortune  than  himself.  It  is  during 
the  antlered  time  that  bucks  are  the 
fattest  and  best  for  food;  and  hunting 
wapiti  is  not  a  pastime  one  can  indulge 
in  without  incurring  some  personal 
risk.  I  will  briefly  relate  two  adven- 
tures that  happened  within  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

I  was  bunting,  late  in  the  year,  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  my  compan- 
ions were  three  in  number,  one  a  Red 
River  half-breed,  the  other  two  pure- 
blooded  Crees.  The  weather  was  charm- 
ing :  the  blue  haze  of  the  Indian  summer 
so  filled  the  air  and  subdued  the  sun- 
beams that  the  trees  and  shrubs,  rocks 
and  water,  seemed  bathed  alike  in  a 
perpetual  twilight;  autumnal  browns, 
yellows,  purples,  and  shades  of  all  sorts, 
compounded  of  them,  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  green  livery  nature  mostly 
wears  in  summer  time.  A  few  flowers 
lingered  on,  but  the  voices  of  the  woods 
and  plains  were  hushed  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  the  birds  had  taken  their  departure 
for  more  genial  climates,  wherein  to  pass 
the  winter,  and  the  animals,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  had  retired  to  sleep  away  the 
dreary  days  of  snow  and  frost  We,  too, 
were  anxious  to  procure  a  stock  of  meat 
whereof  we  could  make  pemmican,  for 
hunting  in  winter  is  at  best  but  cold  and 
precarious  work.  One  of  the  Indians 
spied  a  small  herd  of  wapiti  browsing 
upon  a  little  grassy  plateau  some  dis- 
tance up  the  hill-side;  a  narrow  kind 
of  glen  led  down  the  ledge  on  which 
the  animals  were,  to  join  a  large  grassy 
opening  in  the  forest  from  which  we 
had  descried  the  deer.  A  council  of  war 
was  at  once  held,  and,  as  the  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  deer  toward  us,  it  was 
determined  that  the  two  Indians  should 
make  a  detour  and  come  out  above  the 
game,  in  order  to  drive  them  down  the 
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glen  where  the  halt-breed  and  myself 
were  to  await  their  arrival. 

You,  who  have  not  tried  it,  can  form 
but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  pecu- 
liar feeling  that  creeps  over  one,  when 
in  ambush  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a 
powerful  wild  animal.  The  few  forest 
sounds  there  were  seemed  on  this  oc- 
casion to  be  suddenly  ended,  and  the 
minutes,  as  one  by  one  they  passed 
away,  appeared  to  be  lengthened  into 
hours ;  the  thump,,  thump  of  my  heart 
beating  in  measured  rhythm,  the  stifled 
sigh  that  arose  from  suppressing  the 
breath,  and  the  tinkling  music  of  the 
rivulet  trickling  through  the  glen,  were 
all  the  sounds  I  heard.  Growing  weary, 
and  somewhat  fidgety  that  the  deer  were 
not  coming  at  all,  I  was  about  stealing 
out  to  have  a  peep,  when  a  noise  as  if 
an  avalanche  of  stones  were  thundering 
down  the  mountain-side  soon  altered  my 
intention.  No  stillness  now ;  the  crash- 
ing branches,  the  displaced  rocks,  bound- 
ing from  the  craggy  ledges  down  over 
which  the  wapiti  were  coming  like  a 
whirlwind,  made  my  heart  fairly  leap 
into  my  throat  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  approached  toward  me;  I  could 
hear  their  heavy  breathing  as  they  came 
like  cavalry  thundering  down  toward 
the  place  I  was  crouched  in. 

I  had  ugly  misgivings  that  the  whole 
lot  might  probably  go  over  me,  when  all 
the  life  would  be  trodden  out  of  my 
body.  I  had  barely  time  to  indulge  in 
this  agreeable  reflection  before  the  band 
dashed  past  me  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  I  selected  the  leading  buck,  held 
my  breath,  steadied  my  rifle  on  the  rock, 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Before  the  re- 
port and  recoil  told  me  the  bullet  had 
left  the  barrel,  I  saw  the  animal  I  had 
fired  at  leap  high,  and  fall  head  foremost 
upon  the  grass  just  where  the  glen  join- 
ed the  wider  grassy  opening.  I  did  not 
hear  my  companion's  rifle,  neither  did  I 
think  of  him  at  all,  but  rushed  helter- 
skelter,  knife  in  hand,  toward  the  pros- 
trate buck.  I  reached  him,  placed  my 
hand  upon  his  huge  antler,  and  then,  ere 
I  could  help  or  save  myself,  the  wound- 
ed beast  staggered  upon  his  legs,  caught 
the  prongs  of  his  antlers  in  my  leather 


hunting-dress,  and  sent  me  high  k 
air. 

I  hardly  knew  where  I  was  or  what 
had  happened  when  I  slowly  recovered 
my  senses,  which  the  fall  had  knocked 
completely  out  of  me,  bat  the  half-breed 
told  me  that  he  saw  the  stag  toss  me, 
and  that  the  beast  would  have  bee* 
upon  me  again  when  I  came  to  the 
ground,  but  fortunately  for  me,  he  had 
no  chance  of  firing  at  the  herd,  so  he 
easily  finished  the  stag  that  would  un- 
questionably have  finished  me  but  for 
this  providential  interposition.  I  broke 
no  bones,  but  the  concussion  of  falling 
from  such  a  hight,  added  to  the  strain 
my  whole  frame  had  undergone  from 
beqg  so  suddenly  hoisted,  made  me  a 
cripple  for  many  months. 

The  second  adventure  only  indirectly 
concerned  me.  In  an  uncivilized  country, 
companions  are  few,  and  friends  fewer, 
and  persons  utterly  dissimilar  in  every 
attribute,  with  no  one  feeling  in  com- 
mon save  the  love  of  bunting  and  ad- 
venture, are  necessarily  thrown  together; 
nevertheless  it  often  happens  an  attach- 
ment springs  up  betwixt  such  opposite*, 
and  they  become  almost  fraternal,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  furtherance  of  their  cherish- 
ed pursuits.  Such  a  friendship  as  this 
had  grown  and  strengthened  between  a 
half-breed  and  myself.  His  mother  was 
one  of  a  tribe,  the  Iroquois  Indians,  now  all 
but,  if  not  quite  extinct ;  a  tribe  always 
celebrated  amongst  the  red-men  as  being 
brave,  and  faithful  to  keep  their  promises; 
his  father  was  an  Orkney  man,  who  had 
served  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Louis  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  hunter, 
brave  as  a  lion,  strong  as  Hercules,  active 
and  lissom  as  a  prong-buck,  and  gentle  at 
a  woman  to  all  whom  he  loved  or  re- 
spected. For  many  years  we  had  been 
companion  trappers,  bearing  the  bad  for- 
•  tune  and  sharing  the  good  which  befefl 
us  from  day  to  day  as  we  followed  oar 
solitary  and  perilous  calling. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  near  a 
camp  of  friendly  Indians,  and  made  our 
lodge  as  comfortable  and  air-tight  as  we 
could,  for  the  winters  were  long  and  bit- 
terly cold.  So  few  events  occurred  as 
the  weeks  passed  by  to  break  the  wearying 
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sameness  of  oar  tires,  that  even  a  visit 
from  Indians  was  a  relief  gladly  wel- 
comed.    We  were  at  all  times  on  the 
look-out,  and  watched  a  small  party  of 
red -men  coming  toward  our  lodge  about 
the  middle  of  winter  with  no  small  pleas- 
ure.     They  were  on    snow-shoes,  and 
had  two  sleighs  drawn  by  dogs ;  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  lodges  near  us,  and 
what  their  business  was  neither  of  us 
could  surmise.      On   their   arrival   we 
learned  they  were   the   bearers  of  dis- 
patches for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compauy, 
bound   to   the   Red    River    settlement. 
Amongst  other  things  they  told  us  they 
had  seen  wapiti  tracks  leading  into  the 
bush  about  five  miles  from  our  lodge. 
Meat  was  getting  scarce,  so  Louis  determ- 
ined on  trying  to  strike  the  deer-tracks, 
and  kill  one  of  them  if  possible.     The 
direction  the  herd — three  in    number; 
so  said  our  informants — had  taken,  led 
toward  a  deep  sheltered  gorge   in  the 
mountains  wherein  the  snow  never  lay 
to  any  great  depth. 

Louis,  on  the  morning  following  the 
arrival  of  the  traveling-party,  strapped 
on  his  snow-shoes,  and,  with  his  rifle 
and  a  day's  rations,  started  at  sun-up,  in 
order  to  get  advantage  of  the  u  crust," 
(I  may  explain  that  the  surface  of  the 
•now  often  thaws  during  the  day,  and 
freezes  again  at  night ;  it  is  this  hard 
covering  which  causes  the  crust),  that 
he  might  make  the  easier  progress. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  I  looked  out 
again  and  again  over  the  endless  plain 
of  dazzling  white,  but  no  sign  of  Louis 
was  visible.  Twi]ight  came,  then  night, 
and  by  the  silvery  light  of  myriads  of 
twinkling  stars,  and  the  changing  colors 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  I  still  kept  watch. 
He  did  not  come.  How  dismal  it  seemed 
waiting,  waiting  throughout  the  night 
Morning  dawned,  but  no  appearance  of 
the  hunter.  In  summer  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  anxiety  if  a 
companion  had  remained  away  for  a 
fortnight,  but  with  a  thermometer  below 
zero,  and  Louis  having  only  a  day's 
provisions,  this  lengthened  absence  boded 
no  good.  By  the  offer  of  a  goodly  re- 
ward I  induced  two  of  the  Indians  living 
near  us  to  accompany  me  in  search  of 
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the  missing  man.  No  time  was  to  be . 
lost,  for  the  weather  gave  signs  of  a 
speedy  change,  and  if  snow  should  fall 
and  destroy  the  tracks  of  the  snow- 
shoes,  we  should  never  find  him.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  following  his  trail, 
for  the  marks  of  the  shoes  "were  as  dis- 
tinctly visible  upon  the  snow  as  the  im- 
press of  a  seal  is  upon  wax.  His  route 
lay  straight  for  the  bush,  into  which  he 
had  turned,  and  then  made  directly  to- 
wards the  gorge,  on  reaching  which  he 
had  taken  a  zigzag  course,  in  order  to 
cross  the  tracks  of  the  wapiti  We  saw 
where  success  had  rewarded  his  search, 
and  that  he  had  -followed  on  upon  the 
track  of  (judging  from  the  foot-prints)  a 
large  buck.  We  traced  him  for  some 
distance  along  the  open  ground,  then  up 
amongst  rocks,  to  a  clump  of  pine-trees, 
where,  beneath  their  branches,  lay  poor 
Louis  and  an  immense  stag  wapiti  side 
by  side. 

The  remembrance  of  that  sad  sight: 
will  never  leave  me ;  but  it  would  be  ofi" 
no  interest  to  the  reader  to  give  a  har- 
rowing description  of  all  I  felt  and  did.. 
It  will  suffice  to  say  that  we  had  imag- 
ined Louis  had  wounded  the  buck,  much* 
as  I  had  done,  as  stated  in  the  previous' 
adventure,  but  unluckily  the  wapiti  got 
him  down,  and  then,  kneeling  on  his 
body,  crushed  his  life  out  The  avenger, 
too  weak  from  loss  of  blood  to  get  away, 
had  rolled  over  and  died  by  the  side  of 
the  hunter.  Wolves  had  already  dis- 
covered the  dead  stag,  but  feared  to  ap- 
proach the  body  of  the  man.  These 
two  adventures  will  serve  to  prove  that 
wapiti  hunting  is  by  no  means  child's- 
play. 

The  wapiti  has  other  enemies  than 
man ;  the  quadruped  and  insect  world 
both  own  subjects  that  are  its  implacable 
foes.     Wolves  represent  the  four-footed 
foes,  and  gad  and  breeze  flies  its  winged 
ones.     Gad-flies,  belonging  to  the  family 
CMtridw,  are  terribly  dreaded  by  the  wap- 
iti ;  if  they  bear  the  sound  of  its  "cla- 
rion shrill,"  off  the  whole  herd  scamper,, 
and  make  their  way  to  the  nearest  wa- 
ter, into  which  they  plunge  up  to  their 
very  necks,  their  instincts  teaching  them 
what  to  dread.     The  gad-fly's  aim  is  to. 
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deposit  its  larva  in  the  back  of  the  deer 
by  puncturing  the  skin,  and  leaving  an 
egg  in  the  hole ;  this  egg  soon  hatches 
and  the  larva  feeds  and  fattens  in  a  kind 
of  abscess  it  produces  underneath  the 
skin.  A  small  hole  is  always  left  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  air  for  the 
worm  to  breathe,  and  as  a  means  of  es- 
cape when  about  to  assume  the  pupa 
condition ;  when  this  time  comes,  it 
forces  its  way  out,  drops  out  upon  the 
ground,  burys  itself,  and  by-and-by  re- 
appears as  a  gad-fly.  I  have  sometimes 
killed  wapiti  with  their  backs  covered 
all  over  with  "  worbles,"  as  hunters  call 
them,  the  wormuls  or  larvae  knobs  of 
these  flies.  Of  course  a  skin  is  utterly 
valueless  when  full  of  these  holes.  These 
pests  of  the  forest  are  even  worse  than 
the  egg-laying  fly,  for  they  are  literally 
every  where,  always  hungry,  and  never 
satiated  ;  they  drive  the  deer  before  them 
as  a  shepherd's  dog  would  sheep,  until  the 
frantic  beasts  avoid  them  by  getting  un- 
der water  or  into  the  tangled  brush- 
wood. These  winged  pests  are  enemies 
that  do  their  work  in  the  sunshine ; 
when  the  summer  departs,  they  also  go 
with  it.  But,  having  gotten  rid  of  one 
set  of  enemies,  the  wapiti  has  to  look 
out  for  others  still  more  to  be  feared. 

Wolves,  during  the  long  nipping  win- 
ters, get  but  a  scant  supply  of  food,  and, 
when  driven  by  extreme  hunger,  hunt 
in  packs.  Naturally  they  are  arrant 
cowards,  but,  driven  by  hunger,  they 
will  not  stop  at  any  thing.  Men  even 
foil  victims  to  their  ravenous  appetites. 
I  have  often  seen  a  herd  of  wolves  sit- 
ting round  on  their  haunches  watching 
us  eagerly  as  we  flayed  a  deer  or  a  buf- 
falo, well  knowing  they  would  get  their 
share  on  our  departure.  I  have  known 
them  also  to  surround  a  "  moose  park," 
and  for  weeks  await  a  chance  of  getting 
at  the  moose,  which  they  dare  not  attempt 
as  long  as  he  keeps  in  his  citadel'. 

I  have  seen  wolves  drag  down  a  deer 
upon  the  snow,  and  literally  tear  it  to 
pieces.  When  the  "  crust"  is  weak  it 
will  bear  up  the  wolves,  whilst  the 
heavier  weight  and  sharp  hoofs  of  the 
deer  break  through.  The  edges  of  the  fro- 
zen snow  cut  its  legs  like  so  many  lancets, 


and  thus  prevent  it  from  making  rapid 
or  even  further  progress.  Finding  as 
animal  in  this  plight,  the  savage  wolrer 
know  their  chance  is  a  good  one,  and 
never  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it  WhUet 
I  was  in  British  Columbia,  the  red 
wolves  killed  several  half-grown  steers 
at  Fort  Langley ;  and,  when  journeying 
through  Southern  Oregon,  I  saw  two 
mules  which  the  wolves  had  killed  by 
first  fixing  on  the  back  and  haunches, 
and  then,  by  the  combined  strength  of 
numbers  dragging  them  to  the  ground 
We  read  in  "  Franklin's  Narrative n  that 
when  the  wolves  have  hemmed  in  a  herd 
of  reindeer  near  to  the  cliffs,  they  rush 
in  upon  them,  and  generally  succeed  in 
driving  the  terrified  animals  over. 

J.  K.  Lard. 

MUGGINS,  ARTIST— HIS  DIARY. 

PBOLOGUB. 

PERMIT  me  to  introduce  myself:  Is- 
rael Muggins,  Esq.,  artist  A  very 
euphonious*  name,  isn't  it?  Delicious 
harmony  of  sweet  sounds  ! 

f"*am  confident  that  my  sponsors  in 
baptism,  if  I  had  any,  committed  an  un- 
pardonable sin  in  bestowing  upon  an 
innocent  and  helpless  infant  such  a  cog- 
nomen ;  if  they  are  punished  according 
to  their  deeds  done  in  the  body,  heaven 
help  their  souls ! 

I  am  now  an  inhabitant  of  a  pleasant 
island  in  the  Mexican  Gulf;  a  healthy, 
airy  location,  where  we  have  plenty  of 
sea-breeze  and  sun  and  music ;  the  marie 
is  produced  by  a  fife  and  drum,  and  the 
island  is  mentioned  in  my  passage  cer- 
tificate as  the  "  Dry  Tortugns."  I  had  t 
free  transportation  hither — the  Secretary 
of  War  signing  the  order  with  his  own 
hand.  How  came  I  here?  Laudable 
curiosity  !  It  shall  be  gratified.  There 
are  two  reasons ;  the  primary  one  is — 
my  name.  Muggins  !  Thai  name  wul 
be  the  death  of  me. 

In  early  life  I  developed  an  artistfc 
talent.  Sketching  landscapes  on  the 
hall  door,  and  rendering  portraits  in 
charcoal  on  the  neighbors*  white  fences 
was  my  passion.  As  the  down  grew 
upon  my  chin  I  took  lessons  of  Bell,  the 
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village  portrait-painter,  whom  I  soon  ri- 
valed, and  then  surpassed.  Bell  was  a  ge- 
nius, and  like  all  geniuses  he  was  remark- 
ably sensitive  to  ridicule  and  criticism. 
He  would  sooner  have  the  cholera  than 
be  laughed  at  He  died  at  last,  of  over- 
sensitiveness.  It  happened  in  this  way. 
^The  Baptist  brethren  in  the  village  had 
erected  a  magnificent  church,  and  they 
determined  to  have  the  walls  frescoed. 
Bell  was  a  Baptist  with  a  shell  on  as  hard 
as  a  turtle's^  and  of  course  the  job  was 
given  to  him.  After  much  disputation 
among  themselves  it  was  decided  to  have 
an  angel  with  spread  wings  painted  over 
the  pulpit.  Every  thing  went  swimming- 
ly until  Bell  came  to  the  angel  part; 
here  he  blundered. 

Bell  occasionally  took  a  nip  at  the 
brandy-bottle,  and  when  he  sat  down  to 
paint  the  angel,  he  took  several  nips  to 
strengthen  and  steady  his  nerves.  The 
consequence  was  lamentably  apparent, 
when  the  next  day,  the  trustees  came 
with  Bell,  sober,  to  view  the  angel. 

It  was  a  cross  between  a  young  imp 
ef  darkness  and  a  screech-owl !  Bell's 
mips  had  made  him  drunk  as  a  loon. 
The  story  got  wind,  and  the  artist  be- 
came the  laughing-stock  of  the  town.  In 
forty-eight  days,  Bell  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  the  church  was  never  fres- 
coed. 

▲  year  after  this,  I  left  the  paternal 
roof-tree  in  intellectual  New  England, 
and  sought  my  fortune  in  the  great  ma- 
terial West  For  the  remainder  of  my 
eventful  narrative,  vide  the  extracts  from 
my  diary. 

DIARY   OF  ISRAEL  MUGGINS. 

u  Monday,  June  1, 1861.  Three  months 
since  I  left  Blabtown. .  Dear  me,  how 
the  time  drags.  St  Louis-  is  a  dreadful 
dull  city  for  an  artist.  The  people  care 
more  for  dollars  and  cents,  for  pork  and 
hominy,  for  cotton  and  tobacco,  than  for 
the  fine  arts. 

44  It  is  sixty  days  this  blessed  morning 
once  I  opened  my  studio,  and  began  to 
advertise  in  the  daily  Democrat  And 
what  Is  the  result  ?  Strapped !  Worse 
even  than  that.  Owe  my  washerwoman 
two  dollars  and  twenty  cents ;  the  barber 
mcety  cents ;  boarding-house  keeper  for 


three  weeks'  board ;  tailor  seven  dollars, 
and  best  suit  getting  seedy  at  that 
Prospects  are  getting  dubious.  Fortune 
don't  visit  me,  and,  as  for  fame — my 
name  frightens  the  fickle  jade  away. 
The  sign-board,  beautiful,  exquisite  piece 
of  workmanship,  done  in  my  best  style, 
with  many  a  flourish,  is  a  useless  article  : 

"  ( ISRAEL  MUGGINS,  ARTIST.     UP  STAIRS.' 

"  That  alone  ought  to  prove  to  the 
unappreciative  public,  that  a  genius  re- 
sides on  the  second  floor ;  but  it  don't. 

"  June  2.  Have  had  tuch  an  adven- 
ture 1  My  heart  is  all  in  a  flurry.  Com- 
pose yourselves,  oh,  nerves,  till  I  make 
an  entry  in  my  journal.  This  morning 
I  started  down  Fourth  street  for  a  walk, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and  no  doubt  with 
a  despondent  look.  When  in  front  of 
the  '  Planter's  House,'  my  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  a  gush  of  melody,  rich,  clear 
and  harmonious,  that  caused  me  to  look 
upward.  It  proceeded  from  the  throat 
of  a  little  canary  sitting  in  a  pretty  cage, 
suspended  from  an  upper  window.  How 
the  little  fellow  hopped  about  and  enjoy- 
ed the  pure  air  and  the  warm  sunlight  1 

"  But  what  attracted  my  attention  was 
a  hand  feeding  the  bird — a  delicate  hand, 
an  exquisitely  formed  hand.  The  owner 
of  the  hand  I  could  not  yet  see.  A  mo- 
ment later,  and  she  appears.  Oh,  my 
heart  1  Spirit  of  Venus  !  Lovely,  charm- 
ing being  1  Enchanting  smile,  pearly 
teeth,  cherry  lips,  carnation  cheeks, 
glossy  black  tresses  1 

"  Being  an  artist,  I  am  strangely  sus- 
ceptible to  beauty,  and  I  gazed  enrap- 
tured, bewildered.  Artists,  too,  are 
impressible,  invariably  so.  Bell  was, 
Porter  and  Crawford  also  ;  and  they  are 
good  artists.  Artists  have  no  money, 
nor  greenbacks,  nor  much  county  scrip ; 
but  we  have  a  theory.  It  is  this  :  Beau- 
ty always  bewitches  an  artist  We  love 
beauty ;  we  worship  it ;  we  adore  it ; 
we  will  die  for  it  Porter  says  it's  true 
in  the  abstract ;  Bell  said  it  was  so  in 
the  concrete.  I  say  they  are  both  cor- 
rect 

"  Who  could  this  lovely,  angelic  crea- 
ture be  ?  I  would  ascertain.  A  porter 
belonging  to  the  hotel  was  crossing  the 
street ;  of  him  I  inquired,  and  he  answered, 
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u  *  It  is  Miss  Lillian  Lafevre.  She  is 
the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Lafevre. 
They  are  from  Louisiana.' 

"  She  disappeared  from  the  window  ; 
but  my  feelings  were  revolutionized.  I 
continued  my  walk.  How  bright  a 
change  has  come  over  the  ( spirit  of  my 
dreamt'  Oh  I  'the  winter  of  my  dis- 
content is  made  glorious  summer'  by 
this  bud  of  beauty.  St  Louis  is  an 
altered  city ;  the  gloomy  buildings  wear 
no  more  a  somber  aspect ;  even  the  rat- 
tling of  the  drays  along  the  streets  is 
music  to  my  ears.  How  pleasant  every 
body  looks ;  and  to  every  one  I  meet  1 
bow  and  smile.  Shook  hands  a  moment 
ago  with  my  colored  washerwoman,  and 
paused  to  kiss  a  baby  in  the  street  I 
have  cleaned  my  brushes,  and  set  aside 
my  pallet.  No  more  work  this  day  for 
me.  I  passed  the  hotel  ten  times  to- 
night There  is  a  light  in  her  room, 
but  the  shutters  are  partially  closed. 
Oh  1  magical  bewitchery  of  pure  love — 
an  artist's  first  love.  I  shall  dream  of 
angels  to-night 

"  June  8.  Awoke  early  this  morning, 
having  slept  badly.  Angels  didn't 
trouble  me  in  my  dreams — musquitoes 
did ;  big,  lusty  fellows,  with  empty  bas- 
kets and  sharp  teeth.  Toward  morning 
there  came  an  evanescent  flash  of  pleas- 
ure, for  I  thought  I  saw  Lillian  smiling 
upon  me,  and  for  a  second  I  was  su- 
premely happy. 

14  But  the  pcene  changed ;  the  lovely 
face  scowled  terribly ;  an  enraged  hus- 
band claimed  my  Lillian  as  his  better- 
half;  in  his  hand  he  wielded  a  red-hot 
pitchfork,  and  he  was  chasing  an  artist 
with  a  brush  in  his  grasp ;  the  artist  was 
mysel£  Thought  it  was  a  bad  fix  to  be 
in,  and  awoke  in  a  cold  perspiration,  with 
a  cloud  of  voracious  insects  at  work 
upon  my  proboscis.  Am  thankful  that 
it  was  only  a  dream. 

14  Ten  o'elock.  Have  passed  the ( Plant- 
er's' five  times  this  morning.  Got  a 
glimpse  of  the  fair  creature ;  am  dead  in 
love.  How  shall  I  approach  her  ?  How 
bridge  over  the  deep  gulf  that  separates 
our  social  positions?  Israel  Muggins, 
the  artist ;  Lillian  lafevre,  the  heiress  ! 
Genuine  love  can  not  hesitate;  it  sur- 


mounts all  obstacles ;  it  rides  down  op- 
position ;  it  screws  up  one's  courage.  I 
will  see  her ;  I  will  address  her,  I  win 
fall  at  her  feet,  and  will  there  poor  oat 
my  ardent,  raging  protestations  of  un- 
dying love.  Ah  !  happy  thought.  Why 
not  write  her  a  note?  Brilliant  idea! 
Creation  of  a  master  mind  I  I  setae  mj9 
pen  and  write : 

44  Respected  Miss:  By  a  most  propitious 
accident  I  have  beheld  yon.  Tour  lovely 
lace,  exquisite  in  repofte  or  in  motion,  1ms 
inspired  me  with  the  most  devoted  regard. 
Jupiter's  love  for  Juno,  the  queenly,  was  as 
vanity  compared  to  mine  for  yon.  (Jupiter, 
alias  Jove,  was  a  heathen  god,  and  Juno  was 
his  wife.)  Such  a  noble  face  most  be  the 
index  of  a  noble  soul.  I  would  give  worlds 
for  your  acquaintance.  Enchantress!  Witch  I 
Hebe !  Venus !  My  love  already  consumes 
me.  Will  you  grant  me  a  single  interview? 
Upon  your  answer  hangs  the  life  of  yours 
till  death,  Israel  Muggccb,  ArtUL 

"P.S.  Address  me  through  the  Post  Office. 

44  This  triumph  of  coiri^osition  I  seal- 
ed up  in  a  scented  envelop— scented 
with  musk — musk  is  always  genteel! 
Instead  of  the  regular  two-penny  gov- 
ernment stamp,  I  placed  on  the  corner  a 
motto,  bearing  these  words  in  a  cirde 
of  Cupids  and  flowers:  'Ever  true.' 
Should  I  drop  it  in  the  post-office  ?  No ; 
she  might  not  get  it  for  several  days. 
Days  ?     Hours  were  too  long  1 

"I  gave  my  hat  and  coat  an  extra 
brush,  bestowed  an  additional  twist  upon 
my  mustache,  and  with  an  air  of  impor- 
tance, and  a  courageous  mein  that  sadly 
belied  my  soul,  I  inquired  of  the  gentle- 
manly clerk  at  the  Planter's  ifMiss  Lillian 
Lafevre  was  sojourning  there.  Clerk 
looked  at  me — looked  at  the  note,  read 
the  motto  upon  the  corner,  then  smiled 
and  replied, 

" '  Yes ;  there's  a  girl  by  that  name  in 
the  house,  I  believe,  sir.  Sister  of  yours, 
eh? 

A  happy  idea  struck  me. 

44  4  Not  a  sister,  sir ;  only  my  cousin.* 

Gentlemanly  clerk  snickered  in  hit 
sleeve,  as  I  said, 

"  *  You  will  deliver  the  note,  airf 

"  •  Oh  1  certainly., 

44 1  lea  the  hotel  bursting  with  indigna- 
tion.   The  impudent  clerk  I  to  laugh  in 
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a  gentleman's  face.  Never  mind  !  when  I 
have  the  felicity  of  registering  my  name 
on  your  book  as  proprietor  of  Col.  La- 
fevre's  sugar  plantation  you'll  walk  the 
plank,  sir.     Preposterous  impudence  I 

44  June  4  A  dreadful  long  day. 
Twenty  times  have  I  visited  the  post-of- 
fice, but  the  same  answer,  *  Nothing,  sir.' 
Walked  by  the  *  Planter's '  a  dozen  times. 
Blinds  closed.  What  can  it  mean  ? 
ILeft  the  city  ?  The  suspense  is  tortur- 
ing. 

44  June  5.  A  note  at  last  Happy  man ! 
I  gaw  at  the  address.  The  writing  is 
not  a  lady's.  I  tear  it  open.  Can  it  be 
her  father's  ?  I  tremble  to  read  it,  for 
Southern  planters  are  hot-tempered  fel- 
lows, and  they  have  a  penchant  for  pis- 
tols and  coffee.  I  never  did.  The  note 
was  as  follows : 

"Mistbb  Muoins:  If  you  don't  pay  me 
fur  them  thalr  close  by  next  week,  Til 
give  you  pertickler  physick.  If  you  kant 
earn  nuthin  by  dawblng  on  kanvos,  I'd  ad- 
vise you  ter  go  ter  sawin  wood,  an  pay 
your  onest  detts.  I  seed  you  last  nite  a 
loafln  about  the  Planters  house,  when  onest 
men  were  to  bed.  If  you  dont  pay  next 
week,  ril  hawl  the  cote  an  pants  off  yer. 
An  what  I  Bey,  I  alius  duz.  Your  cheated 
taylor.  Joseph  Sticker. 

44  The  impudent  tailor,  greasy  me- 
chanic, boastful  dunner  1  Wants  pay  for 
his  coat,  eh  ?  What  a  disappointment ! 
When  I  marry  Miss  Lillian,  I'll  go  to 
another  tailor.  I'll  make  him  repent  of 
insulting  a  poor  but  honest  individual. 

44  June  6.  Hope  deferred  had  nigh 
made  me  sick.  The  landlord  called  this 
morning,  and  wanted  his  pay  for  my 
rooms.  Owe  him  ten  dollars.  A  mean 
sneak,  or  he  wouldn't  harass  an  artist 
Why  didn't  he  let  me  paint  his  portrait  ? 
Said  I  couldn't  do  a  decent  job  !  The  in- 
sulting rascal ;  nothing  but  my  small 
size  prevented  me  from  thrashing  him 
on  the  spot 

44  Three  o'clock.  The  long  expected 
has  come.  Joy,  joy!  No  mistake  now. 
I  devour  it  as  a  starved  beggar  would 
eat  a  hot  roll : 

44 Mr  Dear  Israel:  Your  kind  note  is 
received ;  its  contents  surprised  and  gratified 
me.     Though  a  stranger,  no  artist  of  your 


reputation  could  be  other  than  a  gentleman. 
The  clerk  Informs  me  that  your  standing  and 
reputation  are  unquestionable.  I  trust  to 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  your  intentions. 
That  no  time  may  be  lost,  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion. I  will  leave  the  ladies7  entrance  of  the 
hotel  alone  this  evening  at  eight  o'clock  and 
make  a  circuit  of  the  square  inclosing  the 
court  house.  I  will  wear  a  dark  cloak,  a 
dark  bonnet  and  a  vail,  and  will-  throw 
about  my  shoulders  a  narrow  white  scarf. 
You  can  not  mistake  this  dress.  If  you  de- 
sire to  meet  me  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
an  interview.    Truly  yours,      Lillian  L. 

44  Oh,  happy  hour  1  Oh,  blessed  mo- 
ment Oh,  rapturous  second  1  My 
heart  beats  tumultuously,  and  my  head 
swims  with  excitement  Even  the  clerk 
spoke  a  word  in  my  favor !  He  was  a 
gentleman  after  all.  And  this  night  I 
shall  see  Lillian.     Fly  on,  ye  hours  1 

44  Ten  o'clock,  p.  m.  I  am  alone  in 
my  studio.  My  hand  trembles  so  that 
I  can  scarcely  trace  these  lines.  I  am 
the  happiest  of  mortals ;  the  brightest 
day  of  my  existence  has  just  closed  ;  I 
ant  all  radiant  with  hope. 

"  At  seven  I  was  at  the  hotel,  and  count- 
ed the  minutes  on  the  dial  of  my  watch. 
How  slow  moved  the  hands.  The  clock 
struck  eight  I  My  eyes  have  been  on 
the  ladies'  entrance  for  ten  minutes ;  but 
no  one  appears.  I  grow  anxious  and 
nervous  and  impatient.  Could  any 
thing  have  happened  to  prevent  our 
meeting?  Had  the  haughty  colonel 
made  any  unpleasant  discoveries  ? 

44  Ah  I  the  door  opens.  A  lady  de 
scends  the  steps.  Joy  !  she  is  dressed  in 
black,  and,  yes,  there  is  a  white  scarf 
about  her  neck.  My  hopes  rise ;  the 
lady  walks  slowly  up  the  street,  and  I 
follow.  At  the  corner  she  pauses,  and 
looks  around.  She  is  looking  for  me. 
I  step  up  and  offer  my  arm,  so  as  not 
to  attract  attention. 

44  4  Lillian.' 

41 4  Israel.' 

44  Oh  I  the  music  of  her  voice.  It  was 
like  the  carol  of  birds.  We  chatted,  we 
walked,  we — well,  we  squeezed  hands. 

14  The  plans  are  all  laid.  She  has 
never  loved  before,  and  she  yields  so 
gracefully.  She  knows  the  colonel  would 
object;    but  once    married   he   would 
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forget  and  forgive.  There  is  a  priest,  an 
acquaintance  of  here,  who  resides  within 
a  square.  To-morrow  night  at  nine 
o'clock  we  are  to  repair  to  his  dwelling, 
and  be  united  in  the  holy  bands  of  wed- 
lock. Then  we  will  return  to  the  hotel, 
and  brave  the  frowns  of  the  indignant 
father.  The  arrangements  are  perfect. 
Lillian  will  wear  a  white  dress  to-morrow 
night,  and  a  blue  vail.  Confound  the 
vail  1  To-night  the  dear  girl  would  not 
remove  it  for  a  second,  so  fearful  was  she 
of  being  discovered.  I  shall  dream  of 
blue  vails  and  white  dresses  to-night 

"  Sunday,  7.  It  is  now  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  I  am  again  in  my  studio.  Oh  1 
how  my  brain  swells  to  bursting.  How 
my  temples  throb  1  Forty  thousand 
imps  are  playing  a  tattoo  on  my  skull. 
I  shall  be  a  maniac  by  daybreak.  Oh ! 
such  an  enormity  as  has  been  perpetrat- 
ed upon  me  this  blessed  night!  Can  I 
calmly  write  it  down  ?  I  will  try,  though 
the  task  kill  me. 

"I  met  Lillian  as  appointed.  We 
reached  the  rectory  in  safety.  When 
we  entered  the  parlor,  the  rector  in  his 
robe  was  there.  He  requested  the  lady 
to  lay  aside  her  vail ;  but  she  declined. 
She  could  not  overcome  her  dread  of 
discovery.  She  would  wait  until  we 
were  man  and  wife.  Such  was  her  de- 
votion to  me. 

"The  service  proceeded  and  ended. 
We  were  pronounced  man  and  wife.  My 
cup  of  joy  ran  over. 

" ( Mrs.  Lillian  Muggins,1  said  the  cler- 
gyman, *  will  remove  her  vail  and  receive 
the  first  salutation  of  her  husband.'  Lil- 
lian drew  aside  the  blue  vail,  and  I  stoop- 
ed to  kiss  the  lips  of  my  cherished 
bride. 

"Heavens!  what  a  shock.  Oh,  my 
nerves!  And  then  that  hideous  burst 
of  mocking  laughter!  The  charming 
Lillian,  the  sweet  enchanter  of  my  soul 
was  not  there ;  but  in  her  place  stood 
—my  pen  almost  refuses  to  write  it — 
a  tawny-skinned  mulatto  girl !  with  yel- 
low teeth,  and  oh,  such  kinky  hair ! 

"  What  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  wall 
of  the  room,  proved  to  be  only  a  green 
baize  screen,  and  this  now  was  hastily 
drawn  aside,  exposing  a  dozen  ladies  and 


gentlemen,  all  of  whom  screamed  with 
laughter  over  my  humiliating  situation. 

"'Who  are  youf  I  cried  to  the 
negro  wench  at  my  side. 

u  '  Lillian  Lafevre,'  snickered  the  girl 

" '  It's  a  base  lie  f  I  shouted  hoarse- 
ly- 

"  Then  I  turned  upon  the  clergyman 
and  fiercely  demanded  of  him  the  mean- 
ing of  this  affair.  He  threw  off  his 
sacerdotal  robe  and  palled  off  his  vener- 
able gray  hair  and  whiskers,  and  laagh- 
ed  as  loud  as  any. 

"  It  was  the  clerk  of  the  *  Planter's.' 

" '  It's  a  foul  conspiracy  P I  yelled,  and 
seizing  my  hat  f  was  diving  for  the  door. 

u  *  Good-by,  Mr.  Muggins,'  said  a  voice 
at  my  right  One  glance  set  me  wild. 
The  speaker,  her  face  all  radiant  with 
sportive  smiles,  was  the  genuine  Lillian 
Lafevre  herself  I 

"  There,  I've  written  out  the  history 
of  my  own  disgrace.  Reader,  what  mure 
can  you  ask  ?  You  shall  hear  no  more 
to-night     I'm  frantic,  crazy,  delirious." 

EPEL0QUR. 

Five  years  is  a  long  time ;  yet  that 
period,  has  elapsed  since  I  wrote  the 
above  in  my  diary.  I  am  considerably 
cooled  off  now,  and  can  finish  my  nar- 
rative impassionately.  I  do  not  sit  in 
my  studio  in  St  Louis  to-night ;  hot  I 
am  luxuriating  in  government  quarters, 
at  the  Dry  Tortugas.  Rations  here  are 
good.  Plenty  to  eat,  to  drink  and  to 
wear.  No  board  bills,  no  rent  bills,  no 
washer  bills,  no  tailor  bills,  to  harass 
the  life  out  of  one.  Thanks  to  Ed- 
Stanton  for  that 

The  clerk  and  Lillian  Lafevre  were 
already  engaged  to  each  other  when  I 
opened  up  my  skirmish  in  that  direction, 
and  being  fond  of  sport  they  thought 
they  scented  a  rare  opportunity,  and  so 
opened  their  masked  battery  upon 
A  colored  servant-girl  served  their 
pose,  and  your  humble  servant  Israel 
Muggins,  artist,  was  "laid  out"  Bat 
that's  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  at  all 
events,  for  during  the  war,  a  great  many 
heavy  generals  were  brought  to  grief  by 
those  satanic  inventions — masked  bat- 
teries. 
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The  rebellion  made  me  a  prisoner  of 
war  here ;  and  it  also  made  the  genuine 
Lillian  Lafevre  a  widow,  for  the  clerk, 
her  hneband,  was  slaughtered  by  a  mask- 
ed battery  in  Price's  Missoari  campaign. 

Of  course  when  war  broke  out  I  be- 
came a  rebel.  My  abominable  name 
was  cause  enough  for  that,  and  when 
the  unchivalric  Grant  captured  a  legion 
of  us  at  Donelson,  it  was  just  my  luck 
to  be  there.  Afterward  I  was  exchang- 
ed, and  caught  a  half-dozen  times,  until 
at  last  my  evil  spirit  induced  me  to  com- 
mit a  crime  that  sent  me  to  this  airy 
and  healthy  location.  And  now,  gentle 
reader,  my  tale  is  done.  If  the  generosity 
of  the  publishers  shall  so  compensate  my 
literary  efforts  as  to  keep  me  in  tobacco 
—I  am  an  inveterate  smoker ;  all  mili- 
tary men  are;  Grant  smoked  a  cigar 
until  he  smoked  us  out  of  Vicksburg — 
then  I  shall  be  content  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  call  me  a  "  vile  rebel "  if  you 
wish  to.  Call  me  rebel,  secesh,  traitor, 
rascal,  villain — any  thing,  in  short,  ex- 
cept— Muggins. 

I  am  happy  here,  except  once  a  day. 
The  sergeant  calls  the  roll  every  morn- 
ing after  break  last,  and  he  always  pro- 
nounces my  name  in  a  wonderfully  clear, 
impressive  tone — viz.:  "I-g-r-a-e-1  M-u-g- 
g-l-n-s."  I  have  to  answer,  or  be  casti- 
gated. I  say  "  Here/'  faintly,  and  wish 
I  were  a  sand -fly  to  burrow  on  the 
beach.  Oh  !  Muggins,  Muggins  1  You'll 
be  the  death  of  me. 

T.  J.  MeLain,  Jr. 


THE  FACTS  OF  POE'S  DEATH  AND 

BURIAL. 

[Thb  following  communication  from 
a  gentleman  fully  cognizant  of  what  he 
writes,  we  give,  not  only  because  of  its 
intrinsic  though  most  painful  interest, 
bat  for  the  farther  reason  that  it  seems 
to  us  necessary  in  order  for  ever  to  settle 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  poet's  death,  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  burial.  The  article 
in  our  magazine,  to  which  it  refers,  was 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith, 
whose  memories  of  Poe  were  those  of 
a  Mend,  and  who  wrote  of  him  as  one 


who  revered  his  genius  ;  yet  we  are  sure, 
knowing  her  desire  to  be  correct  in  state- 
ments of  fact,  the  lady  wrote  what  were 
not  only  her  own  impressions  regarding 
his  death,  but  also  expressed  the  impres- 
sions and  feelings  of  many  friends  of 
Poe,  who  question  the  truth  of  Dr.  Gris- 
wold's  "  Memoir,"  in  many  of  its  essen- 
tial features.] 

IN  Bbadle's  Mohthlt,  for  February,  I 
find  some  statements  respecting  the  cause 
and  manner  of  the  death  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and,  as  a  possessor  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  I  feel  it  to  be  due  to  the  truth  of 
history  that  I  should  narrate  them. 

The  nrat  statement  to  which  I  refer  is  in 
these  words : 

"  It  is  asserted  in  the  American  Cyclopedia 
that  Edgar  Poe  died  in  consequence  of  a 
drunken  debauch.    This  Is  not  true." 

I  regret  to  say,  with  due  respect  to  the 
author  of  this  assertion,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  my  per- 
sonal friend,  that  it  is,  alas !  too  true.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these :  On  Tues- 
day, November  1, 1849,  a  wet  and  chilly  day, 
I  received  a  note  bearing  a  signature  which 
I  recognized  as  that  of  a  printer,  named 
Walker,  who  had  set  type  for  the  Baltimore 
Saturday  Jfytor  while  I  was  editing  it,  and 
thus  became  aware  of  my  deep  interest  m 
Mr.  Poe.  It  stated  that  a  niau  claiming  Poe's 
name,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  me,  was 
at  Cooth  &  Sergeant' s  tavern  in  Lombard 
street,  near  High  street,  (Baltimore),  in  a 
state  of  beastly  intoxication  and  evident 
destitution,  and  that  he  had  been  heard  to 
utter  my  name  as  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

I  immediately  repaired  to  the  drinking- 
saloon— for  such  it  was,  although  dignified 
by  the  designation  of  tavern— and,  sure 
enough,  there  was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  in  a 
condition  which  bad  been  but  too  faithfully 
described  by  Mr.  Walker.  He  was  in  the 
barroom,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his 
head  dropped  forward,  so  stupefied  by  liquor 
and  so  altered  from  the  neatly-dressed  and 
vivacious  gentleman  which  he  was  when  1 
last  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  him,  that, 
unaided,  I  should  not  have  distinguished 
him  from  the  crowd  of  toss-Intoxicated  men, 
whom  the  occasion  of  an  election  had  called 
together  at  the  tavern,  as  the  voting-place 
of  the  ward  in  which  it  was  located. 

Knowing  from  observation  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  he  presented  himself  at  my 
editorial  rooms  while  intoxicated,  that  the 
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strain  of  his  conversation  would  be  neither 
agreeable  to  me  nor  creditable  to  my  unfortu- 
nate friend,  if  able  to  converse  at  all,  and 
considering  the  company  of  unsympathetic 
tipplers  who  stared  at  me  as  I  entered  their 
Bacchanalian  haunt,  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
attempt  to  arouse  him  from  his  stupidity. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  I  at  once  ordered  a  room 
for  him.  I  had  already  accompanied  a  waiter 
up-staire,  with  a  view  to  selecting  a  suffi- 
ciently retired  apartment,  and  had  done  so, 
and  was  returning  to  the  bar-room  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  evidently  undesired 
guest  conveyed  to  his  allotted  chamber,  when 
I  was  met,  at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  by 
Mr.  H ,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Poe's  by  mar- 
riage. He  suggested  a  hospital  as  a  better 
place  for  him  than  the  tavern. 

I  admitted  the  correctness  of  this  sugges- 
tion. But,  some  remark  of  mine  having 
caused  his  relative  to  explain  why  he  had  not 
suggested  a  still  better  place— his  own  dwel- 
ling—he stated  the  reason  to  be,  that  Mr. 
Poe  had  "  so  frequently  abused  his  hospital- 
ity by  the  rudeness  as  well  as  vulgarity  of  his 
bearing  while  drunk,  toward  the  ladies  of  his 
household,"  that  he  "  couldn't  think,  for  a 
moment,  of  taking  him  to  his  house  in  his 
present  besotted  condition." 

For  a  moment,  I  confess,  I  felt  resentful 
toward  his  Mend ;  but  I  subsequently  be- 
came satisfied  that  he  was  justified  in  the 
course  he  pursued.  The  Washington  Col- 
lege Hospital  having  been  fixed  upon,  a  mes- 
senger was  dispatched  to  procure  a  carriage. 
While  awaiting  its  arrival,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  more  closely  than  I  had 
taken  time  to  do  previously,  the  condition 
and  apparel  of  the  strangely  metamorph- 
osed being  In  the  bar-room,  who  wore  a 
name  which  was  a  synonym  for  genius — the 
first  glance  at  whose  tout  ensemble  was  well 
calculated  to  recall  Poe's  own  so-freqnently 
hinted  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis.  His 
face  was  haggard,  not  to  say  bloated,  and  un- 
washed, his  hair  unkempt,  and  his  whole 
physique  repulsive.  His  expansive  forehead, 
with  its  wonderful  breadth  between  the 
points  where  the  phrenologists  locate  the 
organ  of  ideality— the  widest  I  ever  measured 
—and  that  full-orbed  and  mellow,  yet  soul- 
ful eye,  for  which  he  was  so  noticeable  when 
himself,  now  lusterless  and  vacant,  as  shortly 
I  could  see,  were  shaded  from  view  by  a 
rusty,  almost  brimless,  tattered  and  ribbon- 
leas  palmleaf  hat  His  clothing  consisted  of 
a  sack-coat  of  thin  and  Bleezy  black  alpaca, 
ripped  more  or  less  at  several  of  ite  seams, 


and  faded  and  soiled,  and  pants  of  a  steel* 
mixed  pattern  of  cassinette,  half-worn  said 
badly-fitting,  if  they  could  be  said  to  fit  at 
alL  He  wore  neither  vest  nor  neck-doth, 
while  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  was  both  crum- 
pled and  badly  soiled.  On  his  feet  were  boots 
of  coarse  material,  and  giving  no  sign  of  hav- 
ing been  blacked  for  a  long  time,  if  at  alL 

The  carriage  having  arrived,  we  tried  to 
get  the  object  of  onr  care  upon  hie  feet,  to 
that  he  might  the  more  easily  be  taken  to  it. 
But  he  was  past  locomotion.  We  therefore 
carried  him  to  the  coach  as  if  he  were  a 
corpse,  and  lifted  him  into  it  in  the 
manner.  While  we  were  doing  this, 
was  left  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
bodiments  of  genius  the  world  has  produced 
in  all  the  centuries  of  its  history— -the  author 
of  a  single  poem,  which  alone  has  been  ad- 
judged by  more  than  one  critic  as  entitling 
its  producer  to  a  lasting  and  enviable  fame- 
was  so  utterly  voiceless  as  to  be  capable  of 
only  muttering  some  scarcely-intelligible 
oaths,  and  other  forms  of  imprecation,  upon 
those  who  were  trying  to  rescue  him  front 
destitution  and  disgrace. 

The  carriage  was  driven  directly  to  the 
hospital,  where  its  unconscious  occupant  was 
assigned  to  the  care  of  its  intelligent  and 
kindly  resident  physician.  Of  the  numerous 
and  strangely  contradictory  memoirs  of  Mr. 
Poe  that  I  have  preserved,  there  lies  one  be- 
fore me,  which  states  that  "insanity  ensued, 
and  that  next  morning  he  died,  a  miserable, 
raving  maniac."  As  to  time,  this  is  not  true- 
He  lived  nearly  a  week,  instead  of  dying 
"next  day"  as  one  account  has  it,  or  "in 
a  few  hours "  as  another  records  it,  dying 
on  the  7th  of  the  same  month — Monday. 
Besides  it  might  convey  the  idea  that  be  had 
no  lucid  moments.  But  he  had,  and  in  one 
of  these  an  incident  transpired  which,  -while 
its  mention  may  serve  to  extend  the  already 
long  as  well  as  interesting  record  of  the  last 
words  of  noted  men,  it  will  be  recognised  as 
any  thing  but  characteristic  of  Mr.  Poe,  who 
was  always  haunted  by  a  terrible  though 
vague  .apprehension  of  death  and  the  grave. 
When  the  hospital  physician  became  satisfied 
that  the  author  of  u  William  Wilson"— aft- 
vorite  tale  of  Mr.  Poe— and  of  u  The  Raven" 
had  written  his  last  story  and  his  last  poem, 
he  addressed  him,  concernedly  and  kindly, 
saying : 

44  Mr.  Poe,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform 
you  that  you  have,  in  my  judgment,  only  * 
very  short  time  to  live.  If  yon  have  any 
friends  whom  you  would  like  to  see, 
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them,  and  your  wish  shall  be  gratified;  I 
-will  summon  them." 

"  Friends !"  exclaimed  the  dying  son  of 
genius — "  Friends !" — repeating  the  word  for 
a  moment,  as  if  it  had  no  longer  a  definite 
meaning ;  "  my  best  friend  would  be  be  who 
-would  take  a  pistol  and  blow  out  these  d— d 
'wretched  brains !"  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  as  he  uttered  the  awful  imprecation. 
During  the  six  days  of  Mr.  Foe's  survival 
after  he  was  placed  in  the  hospital,  he  had 
only  a  few  intervals  of  rationality,  one  of 
which  was  availed  of  as  just  described.  That 
his  disease  was  mania  a  potti,  I  have  never  for 
a  moment  doubted.  Being  this,  and  follow- 
ing as  it  so  soon  did  upon  his  "  drunken  de- 
bauch/ '  it  struck  me  with  amazement,  when 
I  came  to  the  above-quoted  statement  in  the 
usually  reliable  Bbadu's  Magazine,  to  ob- 
observe  that  it  was  put  forth  so  unqualified- 
ly and  so  flatly  in  contradiction  of  a  work  so 
Justly  accepted  as  high  authority  as  the 
Xfom  American  Cyclopedia. 

Glad  should  I  be,  as  a  sincere  friend  as 
well  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  could  the  assign- 
ment of  such  an  agency  as  the  actual  cause 
of  his  death  be  made  with  truthfulness.  Un- 
reliable as  I  had  personal  reason  to  know 
Bufns  W.  Griswold  to  be  where  there  was 
half  as  much  temptation  as  arose  from  his 
well-known  jealousy  of  Poe,  to  tell  a  lie  in- 
stead of  the  truth,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he 
jailed  to  exaggerate,  in  his  biography  of  him, 
as  to  this  point  Nor  can  I  see  what  is  to  be 
gained  by  these  frequent  attempts  to  gloss 
over  the  facts  of  biographical  history,  while 
I  can  see  very  clearly  where  a  great  deal  Is  to 
be  lost.  May  I  not  go  further,  and  say  that, 
not  only  is  there  the  negative  result  of  a 
loss,  but  a  positive  damage  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  social  progress?  The  most  enthu- 
siastic of  all  the  admirers  and  defenders  of 
Mr.  Poe,  who  knew  him  more  intimately 
than  the  writer  whose  doubtless  uninten- 
tional misstatement  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  correct,  herself  saw  that  her  elo- 
quent plea  might  be  considered  to  have 
made  the  path  he  trod  less  abhorrent  tooth- 
ers. Hence  the  words  of  assurance,  in  her 
"  Edgar  Poe  and  his  Critics,"  that,  had  she 
believed  it  would  certainly  have  this  effect, 
she  u  never  would  have  proffered  "  that  plea 
at  all. 

1  can  understand,  and  to  some  extent  ap- 
preciate, the  force  of  the  Pagan  maxim,  u  De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  ftontcm."  But,  when  Chris- 
tians follow  its  inculcations,  I  do  not  expect 


them  to  go  beyond  them,  and  not  only  omit 
to  say  any  thing  evil  of  the  dead,  but  to 
make  truth-straining  attempts  to  say  good 
things  of  them,  to  the  misleading  the  public 
mind  and  doing  positive  injury  to  the  cause 
of  good  morals. 

I  come,  now,  directly  to  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  writer  already  referred  to,  that 
Poe*s  death  was  caused  by  "  brain  fever,"  as 
the  result  of  a  "  beating."  I  am  positive 
that  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  any 
such  violence  having  been  used  upon  his 
person,  when  I  went  to  his  rescue  at  the 
tavern.  Nor  was  there  any  given  at  the  hos- 
pital, where  its  detection  would  have  been 
certain,  if  external  violence  had  really  been 
the  cause  of  his  insanity,  for  there  would 
have  been  some  physical  traces  of  it  on  the 
patient's  person. 

In  this  view  of  the  question,  I  respectfully 
submit  that  it  is  high  time  that  the  hypoth- 
esis of  a  beating  were  dropped.  As  an  iso- 
lated fact,  the  probabilities  do  not  sustain  it, 
Jto  say  nothing  of  its  alleged  fatal  results. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  true  version  of 
the  place  and  manner  of  Mr.  Poe's  burial. 
Among  the  false  statements  I  have  met  with 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
"buried  in  the  Potter's  Field  of  his  native 
city."  As  one  of  only  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
persons — not  counting,  the  undertaker  and 
the  drivers  of  the  hearse  and  a  single  car- 
riage, which  made  up  the  entire  funeral  train 
of  the  author  of14  The  Raven" — who  followed 
the  body  to  the  grave,  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  testify  that  the  truth,  bad  enough  as  it  is, 
does  not  sustain  this  story.  The  burying- 
place  of  Poe  was  an  old  one  belonging  to  the 
"  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,"  which 
had  ceased  to  be  used  much,  in  1849,  because 
of  its  location  in  a  populous  portion  of  Balti- 
more—in Green  street  There  were  many 
old  vaults  in  it ;  and,  when  our  little  cortege 
reached  it,  I  naturally  consoled  myself  with 
the  thought  that  his  relatives — two  of  whom 
were  present,  and  one  of  these  the  officiating 
clergyman— had  secured  him  at  least  a  tem- 
porary resting-place  in  one  of  those  family 
tombs.  But  it  proved  to  be  otherwise.  A 
grave  had  been  dug  among  the  crumbling 
mementos  of  mortality.  Into  this  the  plain- 
ly-coffined body  was  speedily  lowered,  and 
then  the  earth  was  shoveled  directly  upon 
the  coffin-lid.  This  was  so  unusual  even  in 
the  burials  of  the  poor,  that  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  absence  of  not  only  the 
customary  box,  as  an  inclosure  for  the  coffin 
itself,  but  of  even  the  commonest  boards  to 
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prevent  tbe  direct  contact  of  the  decompos- 
ing wet  earth  with  it  I  shall  never  forget 
the  emotion  of  disappointment,  mingled 
with  disgust  and  something  akin  to  resent- 
ment, that  thrilled  through  my  whole  being 
as  I  heard  the  clods  and  stones  resound  from 
the  coffin-lid  and  break  the  more  than  ordi- 
narily solemn  stillness  of  the  scene,  as  it 
impressed  me.  It  seemed  as  if  Heartiess- 
nees,  too  often  found  directing  tbe  funeral 
rites  of  the  poor  and  forsaken  ones  of  earth, 
had  suddenly  become  personified  into  a 
malign  goddess,  and  that  she  had  ordered 
those  awfully  discordant  sounds  as  best  be- 
fitting her  own  unearthly  mood. 

At  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave  a  piece 
of  common  undressed  pine  board,  as  unlet- 
tered as  unsuited,  was  placed — 


11  Only  this  and  nothing  more  l" 

Nor  has  any  more  befitting  head  or  foot- 
piece  ever  been  substituted  for  the  ones  I. 
have  described,  although  there  has  been 
much  talk  about  "  rescuing  the  remains  of 
the  author  of  ( The  Raven '  from  their  ob- 
scurity, and  building  a  monument  worthy  of 
his  genius,"  etc.  Recently  a  "  Poe  Monu- 
ment Association  "  has  been  started  in  Balti- 
more, and  some  well-intended  but  rather 
spasmodic  efforts  have  been  made,  through 
lectures  or  concerts,  to  raise  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  build  the  proposed  memento,  but 
I  believe  with  very  inconsiderable  results. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  Beadle's  Monthly  will 
prove  to  have  furnished  a  channel  of  in- 
fluence upon  the  public  mind,  not  only  in 
the  most  concerned  city  of  Baltimore — the 
birth-place  as  well  as  the  death  and  burial- 
place  of  Poe— through  which  a  fresh  stimulus 
shall  be  applied  more  widely  and  successfully 
than  heretofore,  resulting  in  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  monument  at  no  very  distant 

day. 

This  is  the  second  time,  since  the  death  of 
Poe,  that  the  writer  of  this  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  his  remains,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  something  toward  the  "  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished." 
And  I  beg  leave  to  remind  such  as  may  be 
inclined  to  assist  in  such  an  undertaking  that 
the  necessary  ground  was  long  since  proffer- 
ed by  the  "Baltimore  Cemetery,"  on  the 
condition  that  a  creditable  raonuruent  were 
erected  over  the  grave.  This  was,  then,  a 
new  cemetery,  and  it  could  afford  to  be  gen- 
erous. I  doubt  not  its  directors  would  be 
found  ready  to  fulfill  their  promise,  even 
at  this  late  day.    With  the  improvements 


made  in  this  city  of  the  dead  since  then,  and 
in  consideration  of  its  accessibility  as  well  at 
its  attractiveness,  it  strikes  me  that  no  more 
appropriate  place  of  final  repose  could  be 
selected.  The  fact  of  its  bearing  the  name 
of  the  city  itself  where  was  born  the  deceas- 
ed son  of  genius,  whose  memory  its  earlier 
directors  stood  ready  to  honor — and,  may  I 
not  say,  to  be  honored  at  the  same  time  V- 
would  seem  to  add  to  rather  than  detract  from 
its  appropriateness  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  doubting  the  judgment  or  taste  of 
those  of  my  former  fellow-citizens  who  are 
so  creditably  exerting  themselves  to  secure 
the  desired  removal  and  more  creditable  dis- 
position of  Poe's  remains.  My  only  motive 
is  a  desire  to  forward  their  well-conceived 
and  no  doubt  faithfully  prosecuted  enter- 
prise, by  arousing  a  renewed  interest  in  it— 
for  I  feel,  with  them,  that  it  is  a  melancholy 
shame  that  tbe  bones  of  such  a  Uansccad- 
ently  gifted  writer  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  short! 
have  so  long  been  permitted  to  molder  in  an 
unmarked  grave  in  an  abandoned  graveyard, 
and  that  in  the  city  of  his  birth  and  of  the 
earliest  triumphs  of  his  matchless  pen ! 

It  was  not  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to 
write  a  word  about  the  living  career  of  my 
deceased  friend,  beyond  what  has  necessarily 
been  already  said  in  connection  with  its 
lam entably  unfortunate  close.  But  the  men* 
tion  of  the  earlier  triumphs  of  his  pen  in  hk 
native  city,  just  made,  has  reminded  me  of 
an  incident  which  has  been  overlooked, 
seemingly,  by  most  of  his  biographers,  and 
yet  one  peculiarly  illustrative  of  not  only  the 
fact  that  he  was  gifted,  by  nature,  with  rate 
capacity  as  a  writer  in  the  field  of  tbe  ideal, 
but — what  is  nearly  as  equally  important,  ia 
most  cases,  to  early  success—he  was  comtdom 
of  this  himself;  and  hence  dared  to  do  what 
few  youthful  aspirants  would  have  dreamed 
of  accomplishing.  The  fact  to  which  I  here 
refer,  I  will  now  give  as  a  conclusion  to  Uut 
article. 

The  Baltimore  VitUer  had  offered  money- 
prbses  for  a  first  and  a  second  best  tale.  At 
that  early  day,  especially  in  provincial  places, 
such  as  Baltimore  was  then,  fiction-writes 
seldom  ventured  to  publish  their  arttetoi 
over  their  real  names.  Young  Poe  had  not 
dared  to  depart  from  the  prevailing  custom. 
Hence  he  was  known,  in  a  literary  capacity, 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  Imagist 
the  surprise,  then,  with  which  the  lulling 
public  was  startled,  when  the  prizes  aforesaid 
were  awarded,  by  the  announcement  that  a 
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single  pen  had  won  them  both,  and  that  it 
had  been  wielded  by  a  mere  youth,  named 
Poe! 

One  of  these  prise-winning  tales  was  "  The 
Gold  Bug."  The  title  of  the  other  I  do  not 
dow  recall.  Although  always  regarded  and 
referred  to  with  evident  satisfaction  by  him- 
self, "  The  Gold  Bug  "  was  not  its  author's 
favorite  in  after  life,  but  "  William  Wilson," 
as  he  gave  others  of  his  friends  besides  my- 
self to  understand — the  reason  being  tbat 
the  latter  was  what  the  former  was  not,  viz., 
a  reflex  of  his  so  greatly  altered  eelfehip,  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  his  intellectual  and 
physical  state  at  the  time  it  was  penned.  For, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  original  ten- 
dency of  Edgar  Allan  Poe' 8  mind,  no  one 
who  ever  had  opportunities  to  receive  light 


from  himself  on  the  subject,  could  doubt 
that  his  views  of  man,  in  his  relations  to  the 
universe,  had  undergone  a  great  change  after 
the  commencement  of  his  literary  career,  bo 
that  readers  who  might  look  for  his  later 
weird  and  unearthly  creations  in  "  The  Qold 
Bug,"  or  others  of  his  earlier  productions, 
would  seek  them  there  in  vain.  He  himself 
was  so  fully  conscious  of  this  change  in  the 
tone  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  his  produc- 
tions, that,  in  collecting  his  volume,  entitled 
"  Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque," 
he  left  out  more  than  one  story  which  had 
proved  most  effectual  in  the  line  of  the  de- 
scriptive and  the  sensational,  because  of  its 
lacking  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
latter-day  creations  of  his  singularly  enchant- 
ing pen.  J.  E.  Snodgrau,  M.  D. 
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OWING  to  pressure  of  matter,  Miss  Pres- 
cott's  "  From  Post  to  Pillar  "  is  not  com- 
menced in  this  issue.  Its  first  chapters  will 
be  given  in  the  April  number. 

In  the  April  issue  Mrs.  Oakes  Bmith  dis- 
courses of  several  interesting  topics — one  of 
which,  on  the  U.  8.  brig  tiomert  tragedy,  will 
excite  remark. 

A  feature  of  the  April  number  will  be  a 
second  humorous  poem  by  the  author  of  the 
44  Stilts  of  Gold,"  in  which  both  author  and 
artist  give  some  most  charming  pictures  of 
society  in  "high  life." 

The  second  of  the  elaborately  illustrated 
papers  on  Washington  City  will  be  given  in 
the  April  issue.  The  Capitol  and  its  con- 
tents never  were  more  perfectly  placed  be- 
fore the  eye. 

The  paper,  u  A  Wonderful  Balloon  Excur- 
sion," the  first  half  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  present  number,  is,  in  many  respects,  a 
remarkable  piece  of  fancy  run  wild.  To 
many  it  will  savor  of  Locke  and  Poe's  cele- 
brated uMoon  Hoax;"  but,  its  apparent 
consistency,  and  circumstantial  relation  of 
Incidents,  will  render  it  a  most  readable  and 
much  talked-about  paper. 

A  very  fine  exposition  of  the  recent  devel- 
opments of  science  regarding  the  laws  and 
results  of  Natural  Forces,  will  be  published 
in  the  April  issue.  It  is  one  of  those  papers 
which  the  people  ought  to  read  for  the  im- 
poateace  of  its  summary  of  information, 
.awithout  striving  to  emulate  any  publica- 
tion now  before  the  people,  we  feel  that  no 
periodical  comprises  more  elements  of  inter- 


est, use  fulness  and  originality  than  distin- 
guish this  monthly.  Its  reception  by  readers, 
and  by  the  press,  is  an  assurance  that  we  are 
not  laboring  without  a  generous  recognition. 

Mrs.  Oakes  Smith's  paper  on  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  in  the  February  issue,  has  elicited  re- 
sponse and  remark  in  various  ways.  •  One 
communication  we  give  elsewhere.  Another, 
which  touches  upon  an  incidental  point,  is  as 
follows : 

Mb.  Editor  :  In  the  interesting  sketch  of  Ed- 
gar A.  Poe,  contributed  to  the  February  number 
of  Beadle's  Monthly  by  Mrs.  E.  Oaken  Smith, 
is  an  inaccuracy  which  is  strange,  considering 
the  general  familiarity  of  the  authoress  with  her 
subject  which  the  article  evinces.  In  speaking 
of  the  composition  of  "  The  Raven/1  Mrs.  Smith 
says: 

" -  The  Raven '  of  Mr.  Poe  evidently  was  writ* 
ten  in  one  of  those  weird  states  of  mind  which 
were  normal  to  him.  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
any  fixed  plan  of  construction." 

The  fact  Is,  "The  Raven"  is  not  a  sudden 
flight  of  fancy,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  Is  one  of  the  most 
carefully-composed  poems  ever  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  written  only  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation.  Its  length  was  one  of  the  first 
things  decided  upon.  The  emotion  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  the  best  manner  of  making  such 
appeal,  the  Iterated  refrain,  "  nevermore," 
(which  suggested  itself  to  the  author  as  the  sad- 
dest word  In  the  English  language),  the  nature 
of  the  climax,  the  time  to  arrive  at  it,  the  lead- 
ing on  of  the  reader's  mind  to  it,  and  many 
other  points,  were  made  subjects  of  careful  study 
before  a  line  of  the  poem  was  written.  The 
most  highly  wrought  up  verses  were  written  first, 
and  the  preceding  ones  afterward.   Throughout 
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the  poem,  Mr.  Poe  carefully  considered  every 
effect  he  wished  to  produce,  and  studied  the  best 
manner  of  appealing  to  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
The  above  is,  in  substance,  what  he  states  in  a 
long  letter,  which  may  be  found  in  any  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  Felix. 

In  reference  to  the  point  here  made,  we 
believe  both  Mrs.  Smith  and  "  Felix"  are  in 
error  regarding  the  poem.  It  was,  we  believe, 
finally  perfected,  as  Poe  himself  stated,  by 
the  slow  process  of  elaboration  and  art-study; 
it  shows  that  in  its  every  word  used ;  but,  as 
it  now  stands,  it  is  not  the  original.  "  The 
Raven"  grew  out  of  an  earlier  poem,  pos- 
sessed of  something  of  its  present  features, 
and  fully  embodying  the  conception  which 
gives  it  its  symbolical  significance.  It  was 
that  conception  which  he  *'  worked  up,"  by 
the  most  deliberate  processes  of  composition; 
and  whatever  the  merits  of  the  production, 
its  first  and  more  inspired  form — if  Poe  may 
be  said  to  have  had  any  "  inspiration  "  at  any 
time — is  to  be  found  in  the  first  composition. 

Notwithstanding  the  publisher  of  Miss 
Augusta  J.  Evans'  St.  Elmo  accuses  the 
critics  of  "  throwing  mud,"  and  assumes 
that  Miss  E.  "  can  not  be  expected  to  fur- 
nish her  half-idiotic  readers  with  brains  to 
comprehend  her,"  we  are  constrained  to 
give  the  volume  a  moment's  attention.  But 
first  Ictus  protest  against  the  statement  that 
Miss  Evans7  "being  a  bright  and  shining 
star  in  the  South,"  is  the  cause  of  the  ill  re- 
ception of  the  work,  in  some  quarters.  We 
have  read  many  notices  of  the  novel,  and  not 
one,  we  arc  sure,  was  written  from  any  other 
motive  than  to  give  actual  impressions  made 
by  the  book ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  author's  ad- 
vantage for  her  publisher  to  talk  so  flippant- 
ly of  both  critics  and  readers.  It  is  apt  to 
produce  the  belief  that  it  is  she  and  her 
champion  who  are  throwing  the  mud.  We 
know  that  Miss  E.  is  a  most  estimable,  sen- 
sitive and  conscientious  woman;  that  is 
enough  to  exonerate  her  from  whatever  cen- 
sure may  be  due  for  the  bad  taste  and  rather 
gross  aspersions  chargeable  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  her  work. 

St.  Elmo  belongs  to  the  class  of  novels 
which  are  written  with  "  a  purpose ;"  indeed, 
this  seems  to  have  two  purposes,  besides  the 
legitimate  one  of  pleasing  by  the  conduct  of 
the  narrative— first,  to  instruct,  by  ennobling 
duty  to  a  rank  above  even  love ;  second,  to 
astonish,  by  displaying  the  author's  erudi- 
tion. In  the  first  purpose  she  succeeds 
tolerably  well ;  one  can  but  admire  her  earn- 
estness, and  respect  her  conscientiousness, 


though,  in  her  heroine,  she  Alls  flur  short  of 
typifying  the  highest  spiritual  grace.  Edna 
is  good  and  gifted,  and  zealous  to  do  right 
when  to  do  so  runs  counter  to  her  happiness ; 
but  Miss  Evans  rewards  her  for  this  wilk 
every  possible  temporal  blessing,  TOalH"g  her 
whole  life  like  the  progress  of  a  triumphal 
car,  rolling  over  the  flowers  scattered  by  as 
admiring  world,  and  disappearing  from  the 
end  Qf  the  novel  under  a  gorgeous  arch  of 
bridal  blossoms  and  evergreens,  into  the 
realms  of  matrimonial  felicity.  This  is  agree- 
able to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  not  that  mar- 
tyrdom of  a  saint  pictured  in  that  far  more 
noble  and  natural  book,  "  Herman,  or  Young 
Knighthood,"  written  by  another  American 
lady. 

In  her  second  purpose  she  is  yet  more  suc- 
cessful ;  and  this  we  say,  not  in  ridicule,  nor 
with  a  desire  to  be  captious,  but  because  we 
can  not  otherwise  translate  the  meaning  of 
the  long  conversations  and  remote  allnsSoss 
with  which  the  story  is  over-freighted,  which 
have  no  importance  in  the  narrative,  serving 
only  as  vehicles  to  convey  her  knowledge 
and  her  opinions  upon  almost  every  subject 
under  the  sun. 

In  this  novel,  as  in  her  "Beulah,"  Mks 
Evans  betrays  excessive  egotism — by  which 
we  mean  not  vanity,  but  an  Intense  *&- 
consciousness,  which  she  infuses  into  her 
heroine.  She  has  made  up  her  mind  upon 
all  questions;  and  if  you  differ  from  her  you 
must  go  down.  Men,  women  and  children, 
clergymen,  mothers,  editors  and  English 
noblemen — are  instructed,  convicted  and 
convinced  by  the  modest  Edna,  who  detiven 
a  long  lecture,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighteen, 
at  a  fashionable  dinner-table,  giving  it  at  aw 
diction  that  disgrace,  danger  and  death  await 
the  day  when  women  shall  "speak  in  public 
on  the  stage,  vote,  or  study  medicine. " 

These  little  failings  would  not  be  absurd, 
were  they  not  accompanied  by  the  often -re- 
peated declaration  of  the  high  office  of  fiction, 
the  great  enthusiasm  of  the  author,  her  evi- 
dent belief  in  the  remarkable  splendor  of 
her  mission,  coupled  with  a  faith  in  her 
work,  which  makes  all  criticism  seem  to  her 
prompted  by  envy  or  malice. 

In  an  artistic  sense,  St.  Elmo  Is  a  failure. 
It  has  the  faults  which  might  be  expected  tn 
a  first  work  by  a  young  writer,  but  which 
Miss  Evans  should,  by  this  time,  have  out- 
grown. She  has  not  the  wealth  of  a  WsUn 
in  invention,  for  her  characters  are  idenlsal 
with  those  of  her  previous  works;  she  seems 
incapable  of  getting  beyond  the  middle-aged 
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infidel  hero,  who  Is  to  be  converted,  and  the 
scholarly  young  lady,  governess,  authoress, 
of  humble  origin,  who  is  to  convert  him. 
However  much  she  might  wish  to  exalt  the 
powers  of  her  last  heroine,  we  should  have 
thought  Miss  Evans  might  have  got  along 
without  compelling  every  unmarried  man  in 
her  book  to  propose  marriage  to  her! 

There  are  fine  descriptive  passages  in  the 
book—little  poems  in  expression  and  senti- 
ment— with  much  else  that  is  interesting  and 
beautiful;  but  if  it  fails  to  effect  a  revoke 
tion  in  society,  no  one  will  think  of  the  fell* 
ure  except  as  the  author  suggests  it,  by 
seeming  to  expect  the  contrary. 


Dr.  Johhsoh  held  the  man  a  public  bene- 
factor  who  gave  the  world  a  good  book. 
What  would  the  old  oracle  have  said  of  the 
publishers  who  are  giving  us  the  "  Diamond 
Dickens" — a  marvel  of  compactness,  ele- 
gance and  cheapness  ?  Encouraged,  doubt- 
leas,  by  the  success  of  their  "Diamond 
Tennyson,'*  Ticknor  A  Fields  now  propose 
the  issue  of  the  great  English  novelist's 
works,  in  the  same  style  and  at  a  similar 
price— one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
volume — each  volume  to  contain  an  entire 
work.  The  enterprise  is  destined  to  a  great 
success,  for  few  readers  now  need  deny  them- 
selves the  privilege  of  owning  a  copy  of  any 
or  all  of  Dickens1  works.  Let  other  publish- 
ers profit  by  the  idea;  let  us  have  a  " Dia- 
mond Irving,"  a  "Diamond  Prescott,"  a 
"  Diamond  Motley."  Immense  sales  would 
certainly  follow,  and  what  an  infinite  benefit 
tbe  publishers  would  confer !  Now,  Motley 
and  Prescott  are  denied — absolutely  denied 
— a  popular  circulation,  because  of  the  un- 
popular price  of  their  volumes.  Bring  their 
works  within  reach  of  "  the  million,"  in  the 
portable  yet  permanent  shape  of  the  "  Dia- 
mond" volumes,  and  we  hazard  little  in  say- 
ing that  the  authors  would  be  read  by 
hundreds  where    now   they  are  read  by 


Mbs.  Oakes  8mtth!b  "Notes"  for  this 
month  possess  a  melancholy  interest  Mr. 
Willis,  of  whom  she  writes  so  pleasantly,  is 
no  longer  numbered  among  tiving  American 
authors— having  died  at  "  Idlewild"  on  the 
evening  of  January  20th. 

The  race  of  writers  among  whom  he  acted 
a  prominent  part  is  fast  passing  away.  Their 
achievements  are  characterised  less  by  bril- 
llsiy  than  by  superiority  of  excellence, 
which  authors  of  to-day  are  not  transcending 


in  their  performances.  Indeed,  the  men  and 
women  of  most  repute  now  as  poets,  essay- 
ists, novelists  and  historians  are  of  the  gen- 
eration before  us — the  companions  of  our 
mothers  and  fathers.  Out  of  the  multitude 
of  those  coming  forward  to  take  their  places 
how  few — very  few,  give  promise  of  exalted 
success! 

The  list  of  those  who  graced  Graham'* 
Magazine,  from  1889  to  1844,  is  indeed  redo- 
lent of  pleasant  memories.  Poe,  Hoffman, 
Fits-Green  Halleck,  Park  Benjamin,  Cooper, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Richard  Adams  Locke, 
George  P.  Morris,  Willis,  Fanny  Osgood, 
Mrs.  Embury,  Anna  G.  Lynch,  Edith  May, 
H.  W.  Herbert,  John  G.  Neal,  wrote  what 
American  literature  must  acknowledge  with 
pride.  Longfellow,  Whipple,  Emerson,  Gil- 
more  Simms,  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith,  John 
Neal,  Tuckerman,  Henry  C.  Cary,  Alfred  B. 
Street,  Epes  Sargent,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
Bryant,  are  yet  left  to  us;  but  most  of  them 
being  well  on  the  down-hill,  we  can  not  ex- 
pect them  to  remain  many  years  more.  Who 
shall  take  their  places  ? 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Graham  recog- 
nized and  brought  forward  many  of  those  of 
this  generation  whose  names  are  now  house- 
hold words :  James-  Bayard  Taylor,  Richard 
H.  Stoddard,  George  H.  Boker,  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Cary,  Grace  Greenwood,  Lowell,  etc., 
etc.  The  service  which  that  magazine  per- 
formed to  our  young  literature  indeed  was  a 
noble  one,  and  the  generous-hearted  pub- 
lisher's name  should  ever  be  treasured  with 
a  grateful  memory. 


We  have  been  offered  many  good  stories 
and  papers  of  general  interest  which  we  are 
obliged  to  reject,  simply  because  they  are  of 
too  great  length  for  one  number  and  will  not 
answer  to  break  into  two  issues.  Let  authors 
bear  in  mind  that  six  thousand  words  make 
about  eight  pages  of  our  magazine,  and  gov- 
ern themselves  accordingly.  The  briefer  the 
story  the  better  its  chances  for  use— general 
excellence,  of  course,  being  considered. 


Of  the  poems  which  have  drifted  into  our 
box  of  "  Pleasant  Mention,"  we  may  extract 
the  following,  which  might  have  been  more 
rhythmically  perfect,  but  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, very  finely  though  ted : 

TRANSFORMATION. 

Love  took  possession  of  my  throbbing  heart 

And  there  sot  up  his  throne ; 
All  baser  passions  took  their  stand  apart, 

Love  reigned  supreme,  alone. 
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Hie  tributaries  came,  *  holy  crowd  1 

And  bowed  before  his  throne ; 
With  strange  emotion  throbbed  my  heart  aloud ; 

Pleasures  before  unknown ! 

And  white-winged  Peace,  Contentment  holy, 

Seized  on  my  fainting  soul ; 
Maddened  Despair  and  morbid  Melancholy 

No  longer  held  control. 

A  gold-cloud  curtained  all  my  Inner  life, 

Dismal  and  dark  before! 
Restless  longings,  passion's  burning  strife 

Trouble  me  now  no  more. 

The  air  is  rail  of  music ;  and"  the  earth 

And  worlds  that  roll  above 
Seem  lovelier  since  my  soul's  new  birth— 

Since  I  hare  learned  to  lore.    Henry  Austin. 


Tbm  list  of  recent  deaths  embraces  the 
name  of  Alexander  Smith,  the  poet,  whose 
"Life  Drama"  created  quite  a  sensation  In 
the  world  of  letters,  a  dozen  years  ago.  This 
work  had  a  sudden  and  ephemeral  lame,  and 
the  poet's  succeeding  performances  failed  to 
sustain  his  first-won  reputation.  Not  that 
he  was  destitute  of  merit,  for  the  poem  re- 
ferred to  gave  evidence  of  true  poetic  quali- 
ties; his  misfortune  lay  in  a  false  estimate 
both  of  the  objects  and  the  proper  expres- 
sion of  poetry.  His  sympathies  were  just, 
but,  by  misinterpreting  the  present  order  of 
things,  he  was  led  into  anathemas,  protests, 
assumptions,  which  could  not  and  did  not 
stand  the  test  of  common  sense.  By  his 
lowly  calling— that  of  a  pattern-maker— he 
was  shut  out  from  cultivated  society ;  and,  de- 
veloped in  such  uncongenial  circumstances, 
it  is  not  strange  that,  like  Gerald  Massey,  he 
ran  into  the  excesses  of  the  "spasmodic11 
school.  The  success  of  Bailey's  "  Festus  " 
has  lured  many  a  promising  poet  to  destruc- 
tion, creating  a  school  whose  "  fine  frenzy  " 
scorns  the  bonds  of  sense  and  reason  alike— 
in  that  respect  making  Byron  a  very  tame 
member  of  the  fraternity.  Let  all  writen 
beware  of  "  spasms  "  of  any  kind,  but  par- 
ticularly of  the  spasm  poeiica;  nor  let  any 
one  be  deceived  by  supposing  sounding 
phrases  to  constitute  poetry.  Poetry  Im- 
plies, in  its  very  essence,  what  is  exalted 
above,  or  more  subtle  than,  the  thoughts  or 
conceptions  whose  proper  language  is  prose ; 
but  it  is  governed  by  the  lawB  of  sense  and 
proportion  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  de- 
manding, therefore,  the  exercise  of  thought- 
fulness,  originality,  and  art*  beyond  any 
standard  which  prose  can  possibly  impose. 

Of  Mr.  Smith  the  Aihmamm  says :  "  He 
had  to  begin  his  literary  life  again;  but,  being 


a  man  of  some  natural  gifts,  he 
ly  making  his  way  to  a  really  independent 
style.  His  late  works  show  a  great  improve- 
ment, both  in  thought  and  manner,  though 
he  had  not  left  behind  him  every  trace  of 
the  Spasmodic  school." 


That  uwe  Americans*1  are  not  gufity  of 
all  the  wrongs  committed  under  the  absence 
of  an  international  copyright  law  become* 
apparent  from  occasional  confessions  from 
the  other  side  of  the  sea.  A  late  coirespoud- 
ent  of  the  Athenmum  tells  this  story — qsreset 
to  our  complaint  in  that  journal,  of  the  "  ap- 
propriation," by  Cassell,  of  London,  of  oar 
Jka&  Letter  romance : 

"Messrs,  Beadle  *  Go.  do  not  seam  to  he 
aware  that  the  appropriation  and  matQatioa  of 
American  stories*  of  which  they  justly  cesaplata, 
is  systematically  pursued  by  the  compiler*  of  the 
lower  class  of  cheap  periodicals.  Three  out  of 
four  of  the  so-called  '  original '  tales  in  the  peo- 
ny journals,  are  reprints  of  American  novels, 
slightly,  and  in  some  cases  very  inefficiently, 
altered.  An  amusing  instance  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  nominal '  anther'  of  ome  of 
these  stories  recently  came  under  my 
1  Hastings '  had  been  duly  substituted  fur  * 
toga,'  the  'Thames1  for  the  'Hudson,*  4 
for  *  cents/  and  so  on ;  but  the  heroine 
presented  sitting  at  her  window  watching  the 
sunset  behind  the  'Surrey  hills'  (originally  the 
Gatskills),  and  listening  to  the  hum  of  the  mut- 
qttltoe*  and  cicalas,  which  It  was  suggested  ought, 
in  consistency,  to  become  cockchafers  and 
dy-longlegs.'  The  journal  in  which  this 
red  has  a  circulation  of  sixty  thousand,  j 
caliber  may  be  fairly  estimated  from  thin 
men  of  editorial  supervision. 

44  The  injustice  of  this  contemptible  pllierittg 
is  double-edged,  and  felt  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad,  since,  besides  injuring  the  American 
author,  whose  works  are  garbled  and  disguised.  It 
prevents  writers  of  original  fiction  from  obtain- 
ing a  fair  price  for  their  productions,  as  It  Is  fo 
very  much  cheaper  to  steal — 

Convey  *  the  wise  It  call- 
old  stories  than  to  purchase  new  ones. 

All  of  which  is  decidedly  Instructive  to 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  Charles  Reade  and 
other  English  writers,  who  would  hare  the 
world  believe  that  American  publishers  live 
by  stealing  the  products  of  "Rngtlsh  pens. 

Ay,  give  us  an  international  copyright, 
which  shall  secure  to  authors,  in  both 
tries,  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  labors ! 


A  Bostoh  journal  publishes  a  story  by 
"  George  Edwin  Jepeon,"  which  said  "  Jep» 
son  "  copied  from  the  OtmnopoHtcm  Artmmr- 
nal,  December,  1868.    this  was  a  shabby 
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proceeding  on  "Jepson's"  part,  particu- 
larly as  he  pocketed  liberal  proceeds :— that 
wu  where  the  laugh  came  in.  Let  the  Bos- 
toniane,  and  indeed  all  other  publishers  of 
"light  literature,"  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
•*  Jepeon."  

It  would  appear  as  if  every  body  and  his 
children  were  going  to  Europe  this  season — 
ff  the  money-market  don't  "  break.'1  The 
Paris  Exposition  is  enough,  in  itself,  to  com- 
pel the  attention  of  every  curiosity-seeker 
who  can  afford  to  be  rammed,  jammed  and 
boxed  in  a  crowd  of  fire  hundred  thousand 
people  (more  or  less),  and  pay  for  his  pleas- 
ure in  Napoleons  ($3.84)  at  thirty- three  per 
cent,  premium.  But  there  are  others  who 
are  not  going  to  be  exposed  at  the  Exposition 
to  the  terrors  of  a  crowd— who  are  going  to 
Europe  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a  rational 
way  by  sight-seeing,  from  Moscow  to  Cork, 
and  to  "get their  money's  worth"  in  pleas- 
ure, comfort  and  instruction.  We  wltnessr 
ed  a  hegira,  last  spring  and  summer,  of 
people  going  over  the  sea,  which  called  forth 
expressions  of  surprise.  Every  decen  t  steam- 
er whichJeft  our  shores  (and  about  five  per 
week  was  their  number)  from  March  15th  to 
September,  was  not  only  crowded,  but  pas- 
sages were  engaged,  in  order  to  secure  berths, 
many  weeks  in  advance  of  sailing-day— so 
great  was  the  rush.  What  will  it  be  this  sea- 
son, with  one  hundred  per  cent  more  pas- 
sages to  be  provided  for  and  no  more  steam- 
ers to  do  the  work  ?  Those  interested  ought 
to  be  curious  enough  to  Inquire. 

We  bear  of  an  expedition  which  is  novel 
enough  to  be  a  success.  As  announced,  it  is 
this :  A  first-class  steamer  is  to  be  secured,  to 
be  under  command  of  Capt.  Duncan ;  she  is 
to  take  only  three-fourths  of  the  number  she 
Is  capable  of  accommodating;  and  will  be 
provided  with  every  necessary  comfort,  In- 
cluding a  library  and  musical  instruments. 
A  physician  will  not  be  forgotten. 

.Leaving  New  York  about  June  1,  a  middle 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  taken, 
and  passing  through  the  Azores,  St.  Michael 
will  be  reached  in  about  ten  days.  Remain- 
ing a  day  or  two,  the  vessel  will  go  thence  to 
Gibraltar,  along  the  coast  of  Spain  and  France 
to  Marseilles,  to  Genoa,  etc,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  historical  interest  near  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  visited.  By  way  of 
Greece,  Constantinople,  Sebastopol,  etc.,  the 
party  will  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  after- 
ward to  Alexandria.  The  proposition  is  to 
return  to  New  fork  in  October. 


The  price  of  passage  is  fixed  at  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  currency  for  each 
adult  Applications,  it  is  said,  already  have 
come  from  Europe  to  join  the  excursion 
there.  Five  dollars  a  day,  in  gold,  the  ori- 
ginators of  this  plan  believe,  will  pay  all  ex- 
penses on  land. 

If  we  were  "  up"  for  a  season's  fun,  and 
had  the  requisite,  we  certainly  should  go  out 
under  Captain  Duncan's  flag,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible that  such  a  company  as  will  be  gathered 
on  his  craft  can  be  otherwise  than  of  the  or- 
der of  good  fellows.  If  any  of  our  corre- 
spondents want  to  go,  and  happen  to  want  a 
"  traveling  companion,"  whose  expenses  are 
to  be  the  consideration  of  any  small  services 
rendered  on  the  way,  they  may  apply  at  this 
office !  

A  lady  correspondent  who  evidently  does 
not  admire  the  modern  style  of  "  full  dress," 
says,  among  other  things : 

"Let  the  cream  of  *  upper  crust1 
With  trailing  satin  sweep  the  dnst, 

-  Or,  decked  with  lace,  or  misty  gauze 
Challenge  silly  man's  applause. 

"  But,  why  should  honest,  worthy  Kate 
Attempt  to  ape  Eugenie's  state  ? 
And  drag  her  gingham  in  the  dirt, 
Like  a  hen  whose  wing  is  hurt  ?" 

More  forcible  than  elegant  in  expression. 
But  what  will  the  writer  say  when  informed 
that  the  6tyle  for  street-wear  is  to  be  slender 
hoops  and  trailing  skirts  ?  "  Tilt-ups  "  and 
— and— well,  no  matter  what,  which  have 
had  a  long  run  along  with  "  pork  pies  "  and 
"  chicken  fixings,"  are  to  be  banished  whence 
they  came — to  the  demi-monde  circles ;  and, 
hereafter  nobody  will  so  heartily  laugh  over 
their  absurdity,  or  blush  over  their  immod- 
esty, as  the  pretty  girls  who  have  sported 
the  fashionable  trappings.  But  what  are  we 
to  have  instead?  Compressed  hoops  and 
trails,  because,  you  see,  it's,  very  improper, 
in  "  good  circles,"  for  a  lady  to  show  what 
kind  of  hose  she  wears.  Ahem  I  for  "  good 
circles."  

The  origin  of  fevers  is  still  a  mooted  ques-* 
tion  among  the  doctors,  but  one  in  which 
every  person  has  an  interest  A  foreign 
medical  journal  (published  in  Brussels)  in  a 
late  issue  contains  a  letter  from  Dr.  ELannon, 
Professor  of  Botany,  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  continuing  the  views  recently  pro- 
mulgated by  Dr.  Salisbury  on  the  crypto- 
gamic  origin  of  marsh  or  intermittent  fevers, 
but  stating  that  the  lacts  mentioned  by  the 
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distinguished  English  physician  had  long 
been  recognized  in  Belgium.  "In  1843," 
says  Dr.  Harmon,  "  I  studied  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Liege.  Prof.  Charles  Morsen  had  cre- 
ated in  me  such  an  enthusiasm  in  the  study  of 
the  physiology  of  the  fresh-water  algae,  that 
the  windows  and  mantlepiece  of  my  cham- 
ber were  incumbered  with  plates  filled  with 
Yaucheria  Ascillatoria  and  confervas.  My 
preceptor  said  to  me:  'Take  care  at  the 
period  of  their  fructification,  for  the  spores 
of  the  algae  give  intermittent  fever.  .1  have 
had  it  every  time  I  have  studied  them  too 
closely.'  As  I  cultivated  my  alga  in  pure 
water,  and  not  in  the  water  of  the  marsh 
where  I  had  gathered  them,  I  did  not  attach 
any  importance  to  this  remark.  I  suffered 
for  my  carelessness  a  month  later,  at  the 
period  of  their  fructification.  I  was  taken 
with  shivering ;  I  had  the  fever,  which  lasted 

six  weeks."  

• 

The  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
now  so  large  a  feature  in  the  economy  of 
every  well-ordered  home,  gives  promise  of 
assuming  Wholesale  proportions.  A  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  French  Government  to 
test  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Louvel,  of  Paris, 
has  been  agreeably  surprised  by  the  results 
obtained.  The  doctor's  apparatus  consists 
of  a  large  sheet-iron  cylinder,  fitted  with  a 
man-hole  at  the  top,  a  hopper  below,  and  an 
instrument  to  measure  the  amount  of  vacuum 
which  is  produced  in  the  usual  way  by  a 
forcing-pump.  Three  such  cylinders  were 
set  up  at  Vincennes,  two  being  in  the  open 
air ;  and  in  July,  1861,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Commission,  fifty  hectolitres  of  wheat  and 
twenty  litres  of  lively  weevils  were  poured 
into  one  of  the  cylinders,  which  was  then 
closed,  and  the  air  exhausted  by  eight  men 
pumping  for  forty  minutes.  A  ton  of  half- 
eaten  biscuit,  swarming  with  worms  and 
weevils,  was  put  into  another  cylinder;  a  ton 
of  best  flour  Into  a  third;  and  both  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.    In  Jan- 


uary, 1865,  the  cylinders  were  opened;  the 
wheat  in  the  first  was  in  excellent  ptesena- 
tion,  not  a  grain  was  eaten,  and  of  the 
weevils,  nothing  remained  but  dry,  empty 
skins.  They  had  been  laid  in  layers  all  throngs 
the  wheat,  but  it  was  nowhere  injured,  and 
it  was  afterward  sold  at  the  full  market  price. 
The  half-eaten  biscuits  were  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  put  into  the  cylinder,  butts* 
worms  and  weevils  were  all  dead,  and  com- 
pletely dried  up.  The  flour  was  unaltered; 
bread  made  from  it  was  pronounced  to  be  of 
the  first  quality. 

No  more  need,  therefore,  on  shipboard,  of 
eating  rancid  butter,  wormy  bread,  diseased 
meat  or  tainted  stores.  Apply  the  principle 
to  home  practice,  and  every  imaginable  arti- 
cle of  food  can  be  preserved  in  its 
purity  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  ftj 
and  a  benefi  cent  discovery.  » 


A  French  geologist  (M. 
made  a  series  of  systematic 
cently,  relative  to  meteorites,  with  I 
extend  the  knowledge  of  those 
bodies  which  we  have  derived  from 
an  important  subject,  for  it  may 
widening  of  our  geological  hortoon,  m 
as  to  astronomical  results.  He  shows 
In  no  single  instance  has  a  meteorite 
found  containing  granite  or  gneiss,  nor  any 
of  the  rocks  therewith  associated  in  our  own 
globe.  But  the  substance  known  as  peridot 
ia  found  in  meteorites ;  and  this  same  sob- 
stance  is  at  times  thrown  ont  from  great 
depths  in  the  earth  by  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes ;  from  which  Mr.  Daubree  concludes 
that  the  planetary  bodies  (or  whatever  may 
be  the  source  of  the  meteorites)  are  in  a  lest 
advanced  stage  of  evolution  than  our  own 
globe;  and  he  attributes  our  superiority  to 
the  ocean,  to  the  co-operation  of  which  ws 
owe  the  origin  of  granitic  and  of  the  strati- 
fied rock ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  ubiquity 
of  peridot  is  explained  by  its  being,  in 
sort,  a  "  universal  scoria." 


LSS7  /l  e-t^fl'^. 
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O.— (POWELL'S  FAINTING,  I. 


OUR  NATIONAL  CAPITOL. 

SECOND  PAPER 


COMPOSED,  as  the  population  of  the 
United  Slates  is,  of  emigrants  and 
descendants  of  emigrants,  from  nearly 
every  country  in  Christendom,  unity 
and  harmony  of  taste  in  architecture, 
sculpture"  and  painting  are  not  possible. 
Add  to  this  the  stirring,  utilitarian  habits 
of  the  people,  and  the  want  of  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  merely  orna- 
mental and  fictitious,  it  is  self-evident 
that  our  taste  must  be  educated,  and  from 
cultivation  alone  can  we  look  for  a  Rill 
appreciation  of  the  grand  and  beautiful, 
and  a  recognition  of  genius  In  Its  highest 
walks.  The  paucity  of  works  of  the 
highest  grade  of  art  among  us,  when  our 
notional  and  private  wealth  is  considered, 
la  not -so  much  to  be  wondered  at  as  is 
the  (act  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 


plished amid  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of 
trade,  manufactures  and  politics.  Crea- 
tive genius,  that  power  which  "  makes 
the  marble  apeak,  and  the  brook  murmur 
down  the  painted  landscape,"  which,  in 
combinations  before  unknown,  gives  al- 
most vitality  to  the  marble  and  the  can- 
vas, has  arisen  ;  and  in  Italy,  tbe  home 
of  an  and  the  great  museum  of  tbe 
world,  American  sculptors  and  painters 
have  been,  and  are,  taking  the  first  rank 
among  their  fellow-artists.  Our  private 
and  public  collections  are  becoming  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  native 
artists,  and  a  purer  and  higher  taste  per- 
vades all  classes.  In  architecture  the 
national  taste  has  most  rapidly  Improved, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  city  wherein 
its  ecclesiastical  and  secular  buildings, 


ct  of  CoDgre*a,  Id  the  year  Wl,  by  Biadli  and  Ccmmi,  is  the  Clerk's 
Office  of  the  Dlttrlct  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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private  and  public,  do  not  shadow  forth 
a  cultivated  taste,  and  the  existence  of 
accomplished  architects. 

Washington  City  is  daily  becoming 
peculiarly  noted,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  capitol 
will  stand  for  centuries,  an  example  of 
grandeur,  beauty  and  pure  classic  taste 
— a  monument  to  the  genius  which  de- 
signed, the  liberality  which  furnished  the 
means  to  construct,  and  the  engineering 
skill  and  administrative  ability  which 
carried  out  the  plans.  But  to  our  sub- 
ject again : 

Leaving  the  south  wing  by  the  embank- 
ment terrace,  a  brief  walk  brings  m  to 
the  main  entrance  at  the  west  front 
Directly  before  us,  as  we  face  the  build- 
ing resting  on  the  rustic  basement,  is  a 
receding  portico  with  Corinthian  columns 


and  pilasters ;  this  is  the  front  of  the 
Library,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  Bal- 
cony, which  is,  by  prescription,  a  sort  of 
love's  exchange,  which,  during  the  pleai- 
ant  days  of  the  year,  young  men  and 
maidens  affect. 

From  the  terrace  we  enter  the  base- 
ment, and  unless  we  wish  to  descend  to 
the  Crypt  prepared   for  the  remains  of 
Washington — but,  as  all  know,  notnsed 
for  tliat  purpose — or  to  transact  business 
with  some  Congressional  committee,  we 
will  ascend  this   flight  of  steps,  which, 
on  a  warm  day,  and  after  a  few  boon 
of  sight-seciug,  U  not  a  desirable  under- 
taking.     Here  we  are,  in  the  Rotunds! 
from  its  size  and  its  ornamentation  the 
most  noteworthy  place  in  the  metropolis, 
or  perhaps  in  the  country.     I(  is  circular, 
ninety-six  feet  in  diameter  and  ninety-six 
feet  to  the  apex  of  the  dome,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  original  or  true 
dome,  and  is  contained  inside  of  the 
dome  several  years  since  taken  down. 
The  walls  are  paneled  throughout  the 
entire  circuit,  the  panels  being  separ- 
ated  by  Roman  pilasters  which  sup- 
port the  entablatures  ornamented  with 
wreaths  uf  olives.     The  upper  panels 
are  decorated  with  festoons  and  w  reatbs 
of  flowers.     Four  of  these  panels  con- 
tain busts,  in  stone,  of  Columbus,  Sir 
!    Walter  Raleigh,  La  Salle,  and  Cabot ; 
the  smaller  panels  over  the  doors  con- 
tain each  a  sculpture  of  historical  sub- 
jects ;  one  of  these  is  a  work  of  mock 
merit,  and  redeems,  by  Its  marks  of 
genius,  the  feebleness  of  the  remainder. 
It  is  Daniel  Boone  and  two  Indians; 
one  of  the   latter  is  dead  or  dying  at 
Boone's  feet,  while  the  survivor  is  con- 
tending with  the  hardy  hunter  for  ha 
life.     The  position  of  the  figures — the 
calm,  courageous    determination    of 
Bonne ;  the  bravery  of  the    Indian, 
waging,  as  his  face  shows,  an  unequal 
contest;  the  picture  the  scene  presents 
of  an  event  but  too  common  on  oar 
Western  frontier,  type,  as  il  were,  of 
the  certain  power  of  the  white  over 
the  red  race— ore  all  exhibited  with  a 
truth  and  effect   that  will  strike  even 
the  most  casual  observer. 

The  eight  large  panels  nesuraat  the 
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Boor  are  appropriated  to  paintings  of  a 
historical  character  by  American  artists. 
Four  of  these  hare  for  a  number  of 
years  been  filled  with  Colonel  Trumbull's 
pictures.  These,  through  numerous  de- 
scriptions and  engravings,  arc  quite  fa- 
miliar; still,  it  would    be  inconsistent 


HOWDKH'S  STATU!  OV  WASHINOTOS. 

with  (he  unity  of  our  design  to  omit 
them  from  this  article.  It  was  for  some 
time,  and  may  still  be,  the  fashion,  to 
depredate  these  pictures,  especially  by 
our  traveled  countrymen,  some  of  whom, 
from  a  taste  created  and  matured  by 
Hurray's  Guide-book  and  several  weeks' 
residence  iu  Europe,  have, es  cathedra, 
pronounced  them  mere  daubs;  and  a 
supposed  witticism  of  the  eccentric  John 
Randolph,  uttered  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1828,  has  seemed  to  indorse 
these  sentiments.  Mr.  Resiled  the  pic- 
ture which  represents  the  Declaration  of 
Independence, "  the  thin-pieec."  We  pre- 
sume that,  in  the  same  style  of  criticism, 
Mr.  Randolph  would  have  designated  a 
painting  of  an  army  as  a  leg-piece,  be- 
cause each  officer  and  man,  at  least  till 
after  an  action,  would  stand  upon  a  pair 
eft** 


We  do  not  claim  for  Colonel  Trum- 
bull a  genius  or  an  ability  of  execution 
equal  to  David  or  Gerome;  still,  merely 
as  works  of  art,  these  pictures  arc  most 
meritorious,  and  will  secure  in  ali  future 
time  a  high  rank,  as  an  artist,  to  the 
painter.  But  a  great  and  yearly  increas- 
ing value  attaches  to  these  works,  from 
the  fact  that*  the  artist  was  himself  a  co- 
laborer  In  the  great  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, a  member  of  the  military  funiily  of 
Washington,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  persona  represented,  and  himself  a 
a  participant  in  the  stirring  scenes 
snatched  from  oblivion  by  the  magic 
touch  of  his  pencil.  Still  another  inter- 
est in  them  arises  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  gallery  of  genuine  porlraiU,  thus 
enabling  us  and  posterity  to  sec  the  fea- 
tures of  those  brave  men,  who  struck 
out  from  the  welding  fires  of  the  Revo- 
lution those  golden  links  which  formed 
a  chain  capable  of  binding  into  one  great 
nation  the  feeble  and  isolated  colonies. 

The  first  of  the  series  is,  most  appro- 
priately, too,  "  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." Colonel  Trumbull  devoted 
himself  with  untiring  zeal  and  industry, 
traveling  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to 
another,  to  collect  the  material  for  this 
great  design.  The  scene  represented 
is    the    room    in    Independent 
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Philadelphia,  where  Congress  met  and 
decided  the  Important  step  commemo- 
rated. 

On  the  right-hand  side  or  the  picture, 
seated  at  a  plainly -covered  tabic,  la  John 
Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, whose  name,  in  a  firm,  strong  hand, 
opens  the  column  of  immortal  names 
that  are  attached  to  the  Declaration. 
The  character  of  the  man  is  visible  in 
his  open,  Intelligent  and  fearless  coun- 
tenance. Near  the  President,  with  the 
draft  of  the  Instrument  In  lils  hand,  is 
Ike  commanding  form  of  Its  author,  Jef- 
ferson, while  in  close  proximity  are 
Franklin,  John   Adams,  Sherman  and 


Livingston,  members  of  the  Committee. 
The  members  of  the  Convention  are 
seated,  but  every  eye  Is  fixed  on  Jeffer- 
son, aa  the  moment  1ms  arrived  when 
these  bold,  great  men,  the  representatives 
of  tbe  Colonies,  are  about,  by  the  paper 
to  be  read,  to  dissolve  the  political  con- 
nection of  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
"  that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  Independent 
States." 

The  next  picture  Is  "  The  Surrender  of 
General  Burgoyne,  1777,"  to  General 
Gates,  at  Saratoga.  What  an  hour  of 
pride  and  triumph  to  the  patriot  leader 
and  bis  gallant  companions  In  arms,  and 


what  an  hour  of  pain  and  mortification 
to  the  haughty,  and  theretofore  success- 
ful, British  General  The  intimate  friend 
and  companion  of  Burke,  Fox  and 
Sheridan,  himself  an  accomplished  schol- 
ar and  wit,  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
favor,  be  had  but  a  few  months  before 
promised  his  sovereign  that  he  would 
speedily  crush  the  rebels  and  restore 
peace  to  his  revolted  provinces.  Nay, 
more,  he  was  under  a  promise  to  meet 
Clinton  at  Albany ;  but  when  he  had 
reached  that  city,  a  prisoner,  his  friend 
had  turned  back  from  tbe  Highlands, 
having  been  unable,  even  with  the 
treachery  of  Arnold,  to  approach  nearer 
to  Albany.  This  painting  contains 
portraits  of  Gales,  Burgoyne,  Stark, 
Morgan,  Schuyler,  Putnam,  and  many 
other  distinguished  officers. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  rotunda,  from  the  west, 
is  the  third  of  tbe  series,  "  The  Sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town."     This   represents    the    gnat 
closing  net  of  tbe  Revolutionary  drama, 
and  with  this  scene  the  banner  of  (be 
Union  rose  triumphantly  to  the  brsoa, 
Though  Washington  was  present,  he 
yielded  to  General  Lincoln  the  honor 
of  receiving  the  sword  and  surrender 
of  the  conquered  leader  of  the  enemy. 
This    picture    possesses  an    interest 
beyond  the  magnitude  of  the  event  it 
commemorates,  because,  in  addition  to 
portraits  of  Washington,  Baron  Sleo- 
ben,   Stevens,    Trumbull,    Hamilton, 
Wayne,  Lincoln  and  James  Clinton,  it 
furnishes  also  the  portraits,  moat  of  them 
noted   for  their   accuracy,  of  our  noble 
and  brave  allies.     The  young  patriot, 
Marquis  La  Fayette,  Count  Koch  am  beau, 
Deuxponts,  and  Duke  de  Laniun  are 
brought  before  us  in  their  habit  as  they 
lived. 

Leaving  the  field  of  battle,  the  artist 
next  limns  a  scene  in  civil  life,  "  The 
Resignation  of  Washington,  at  Annapo- 
lis, December  23,  1788."  Both  the  com- 
position and  execution  of  this  picture 
called  forth  all  the  genius  and  skill  of 
Colonel  Trumbull,  and  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  the  occasion  merits  the  effort* 
made.     Here  we  see  the  fascinating  face 
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of  the  woman  who  won,  and  merited  so 
to  do,  the  Father  of  his  Country.  She 
1a  accompanied  by  her  three  grandchil- 
dren. Charles  Carroll,  with  his  two 
daughters,  are  also  represented.  This 
finishes  the  series  by  the  artist  and  sol- 
dier, who  evinced  his  patriotism  not  only 
on  the  field,  butin  his  atelier, by  attempt- 
ing to  bring  before  his  countrymen  liio 
scenes  and  men  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  era  of  the  nation. 

The  "  Baptism  of  Pocahontas "  was 
the  subject  selected  by  Chapman  to  fill 
the  panel  assigned  lo  him,  but  we  have 
not  the  space  now  lo  enlarge  upon  this 
picture,  nor  npon  its  immediate  neighbor, 
"  The  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by 
De  Soto,"  by  Powell.  The  design  and 
composition  are  much  more  amenable  to 
severe  Criticism  than  the  execution.  The 
41  Landing  of  Columbus,"  by  Vunderlyc, 
filU  the  next  panel,  and  then  comes 
Weir's  great  picture  of  the  "  Departure 


of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  the  Mayflower," 
unquestionably  a  work  calculated  to 
give  the  painter  a  reputation  coextensive 
with  the  realm  of  modem  art  We  have 
stood  for  hours  before  ii,  and  then  re- 
lumed to  it  again  and  again,  each  time 
to  see  new  beauties,  and  to  gaze  upon 
that  face  of  surpassing  loveliness,  the 
wife  of  MUM  Btandhh.  It  is  the  very 
Ideal  of  Saxon  beauty — the  eyes  clear, 
deep,  fearless,  as  awornan'seyes  maybe, 
yet  devotional  and  confiding;  they  are 
turned  upward,  speaking  the  woman's 
trust  in  her  husband,  and  the  soul's  faith 
in  its  God.  There  is  no  Grecian  outline 
in  the  features — no  angelic  perfection  In 
the  face — it  is  simply  the  countenance 
of  a  woman  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  love.  Miles  Blandish  has  features 
and  form  which  challenge  admiration, 
while  the  pale,  sick  boy,  going  forth  on 
the  tempestuous  ocean,  touches  deeply 
our  pity  and  our  sympathy ;  nor  must 
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we  Forget  the  man  of  God,  who,  from  the 
Bible,  is  finding  meet  words  of  hope  and 
consolation  for  his  brave  band,  who,  for 
conscience  sake,  are  about  (o  seek  a 
home  in  a  far-off  and  inhospitable  coun- 
try, where  faith  and  religion  may  dwell 
together  in  unison,  without  fear  or  re- 
straint. This,  like  Trumbull's  works,  is 
national  and  historical,  but  not  bo,  to  otir 
thinking,  are  the  other  works  we  have 
named. 

There  is  also  in  the  Rotunda  a  cast 
from  Uowden's  statue  of  "Washington 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  As  the  original 
is  admitted  to  be  a  most  perfect  likeness 
of  the  great  man  it  represents,  we  trust 
a  marble  copy  may  be  made  to  replace 
this  cast,  which  is  not  calculated  to  call 
forth  any  very  warm  feelings  of  admira- 
tion. But  let  us  pass  on  to  the  eastern 
portico  Again,  and  examine  the  statuary. 

Qreenotigh,  it  is  claimed  by  his  ad- 
mirers, had  far  more  genius,  far  more  of 
the  poetry  of  his  art,  than  any  other 
American  sculptor.  Wbetherthisis  true 
or  not,  it  can  not,  we  conceive,  furnish 
the  sole  ground  upon  which  his  claims  to 
fame  and  immortality  as  an  artist  are  to 
rest.  The  genius  or  conception  is 
doubtless  the  first  order  of  genius,  but 
without  the  power  to  give  form  and 
vitality  to  the  workings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, such  genius  can  never  make  a  great 
sculptor  or  painter,  poet  or  actor.  We 
do  not  mean  that  a  great  sculptor  must 
necessarily  be  able  to  manipulate  the 
marble,  but  he  must  have  the  power  so 
to  model  his  conceptions  as  distinctly  to 
convey  to  other  and  less  Imaginative  and 


poetical    minds   the  thought 
that  pervades  his  own.     Ori- 
ginality alone,  we   know,  is 
not  necessarily  genius;    but 
where     there     is     little    or 
no   originality    in    a    purely 
Imaginative    work,    we  nuy 
at  least  doubt  the  existence 
of  a  high  creative  power.    To 
carry  out  this  view,  if  Green- 
ougn's  statue  of  Washington 
Is  simply  Imaginative,  thai 
it  is  not  original,  for  Jupiter, 
yean;  since,  was  represented 
in  a  similar  position,  reversing 
the  arms,  and  similarly  costumed  ;  real 
and  great  genius  would  have  duamrei 
an  attitude,  and  not  copied  it;  or,  rather, 
have  created  the  position  Itself.     If  it  is 
not  imaginative,  but  is  intended  to  be  an 
effigy  of  Washington,  then  why  give 
him  an   altitude   inconsistent  with  hh 
nature  and  bis  duties,  and  throw  around 
him  a  nondescript  drapery,  and  place  in 
his  hand   a  sword,  the  atyle  of  which, 
even,  be  never  saw  or  heard  of  T     There 
is  something  very  incongruous  in  this; 
we  know  that  many  claim  that  a  statue 
must  be  draped  In  what  is  called  "  classi- 
cal "  style,  but  we  deny  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  ;   for  why  is  it  more  true  of 
statuary  than   of  painting  or   poetry  T 
Suppose  Trumbull  had  stripped  Hancock 
and  the.  members  of  the  Convention  of 
then-national  garments,  and  pain  ted  then 
all  in  Roman  togas  ?     Yet  the  argument 
used,  that  fashions  change  so  frequently, 
that  a  statue  of  any  subject  having  lived 
a  half  a  century  since,  costumed  correct- 
ly, would  bave  on  a  dress  quite  as  onto 
as  a  toga,  must  apply  as  well  to  paintings 
as  to  statuary.     And  who  will  admit  that 
only  Roman  or  Grecian  robes  should  be 
worn  in  pictures  f     Greenough'a  statue 
of  Washington,  In  the  grounds  east  of 
the  Capitol,  has  greatly  disappointed  most 
persons  who  bave  seen  it,  and  we  are  of 
the  number,  for  some  of  the  reasons  ex- 
pressed above.     R  is  not  a  likeness  of 
Washington,  nor  are  the  proportions  of 
the  figure  his ;  but  what  Is  h#  doing 
with  the  uplifted  finger  f     Is  it  defiant, 
supplicatory  or  thankful  F     Is  it  raised 
to  Deity,  or  as  a  warning  to  man  f    VTs 
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are  aware  what  the  artist's  admirers  say 
it  means ;  but  that  is  our  cause  of  just 
complaint;  tbe  conception  of  genius  has 
not  been  made  manifest  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  else  there  would  be  no  question  of 
its  attitude  or  its  character.  An  artist 
who  examined  the  statue  with  us,  him- 
self a  true  child  of  genius,  says  it  was 
nut  meant  as  a  representation  of  Wash- 
ington, but  is  intended  as  an  incarnation 
of  Patriotism,  made  la  resemblance  of 
Washington  because  be  was  a  patriot ; 
that,  having  achieved  all  that  patriotism 
can  do,  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  is 
thanking  Ood  for  mercies  so  great.  If 
this  was  the  design  of  tbe  artist,  then  he 
did  not  fulfill  his  contract  with  tbe  Gov- 
ernment, for  they  desired  a  statue  of  a 
real  man,  not  a  symbolical  design.  Sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Clark  Hills,  concluding 
that  a  Centaur  was  the  ideal  of  equestrian 
perfection,  had  given  us  Washington  as  a 
Centaur,  would  that  have  been  more  out 
of  place  than  Greenongh's  Jupiter,  with  A 
■light  likeness  of  the  hero?  There  is 
what  purports  to  be  a  Latin  inscription 
on  the 


"  Simulacrum  Intuit, 

Ad  magnum  Libibtatu  exemplnm 

nee  elne  Ipta  dnrnturnra. 

Hunting  Greenoagh 

Faclebtt." 

Is  this  good  Latin  f  Faeitbat  is  novel 
In  this  connection,  and  if  it  can  be 
properly  translated  it  is  an  affectation. 
Why  not  have  the  motto  in  simple,  pure 
English,  so  that  every  person  who  reads 
it  may  comprehend  its  meaning?  We 
Americans,  as  a  people,  are  tolerably 
well  educated  for  the  duties  of  life,  but 
Latin  is  not  a  national  accomplishment, 
and  its  use,  in  its  present  position,  has 
no  beneficial  tendency,  and  only  serves 
to  mortify  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
see  and  are  wholly  unable  to  translate 
it. 

Tbe  check-blocks  of  tbe  eastern  por- 
tico support  each  a  group  of  statuary  ; 
certainly  a  bad  location,  as  they  Injure 
the  symmetry  of  the  building  and  detract 
from  its  unity  of  design,  and  the  statuary 
itself  is  in  a  bad  position  to  be  looked  at 
or  seen ;  a  fair  ftont  view  can  not  be 
obtained   except    by  placing    yourself  I 


twenty  feet  below  the  group,  and  thirty 
feet,  at  least,  distant ;  this  can  not  be 
the  proper  stand-point  to  see  the  beauties 
of  the  works,  Persico's  group,  "  Co- 
lumbus" and  the  "  Indian  Girl."  is  fanci- 
ful, but  not  altogether  free  from  grave 
objections ;  the  attitude  of  the  girl  is 
constrained  and  unnatural,  and  not 
chaste.  It  is  exquisitely  executed,  and 
is  the  best-oonceived  Indian  we  have 
ever  seen  in  marble.  Columbus,  too,  is 
a  bold,  striking  figure,  and  bis  counten- 
ance is  expressive  and  intellectual.  Tbe 
manipulation  of  both  figures  is  almost 
faultless. 

The  opposite  group  consists  of  five 
figures,  colossal  in  size.  The  type  of 
our  race,  represented  by  a  Backwoods- 
man, is  not  consistent  with  the  idea — he 
is  far  loo  heavily  made ;  his  muscles 
have  more  the  look  of  the  anvil  than  the 
rifle  and  the  woods,  and  tbe  costume  is 
Scotch,  and  the  bonnet  and  shirt  are  not 
American.  Tbe  Indian  is  much  better, 
but  his  fnce  is  dark  and  frowning  ;  and 
though  the  hunters  knife  must  have 
readied  the  citadel  of  life,  not  a  muscle 
has  relaxed,  nor  does  his  countenance 
exhibit  any  of  the  agony  which  the 
nerves,  thus  suddenly  shocked,  must 
evince.  Indian  traditionary  stoicism  con 
not  overcome  the  terrible  agonies  of  sud- 
den dissolution  from  so  violent  a  cause. 
The  hunter  lacks  determination  and  fix- 
edness of  purpose ;  he  is  too  merely 
animal,  which  does  great  injustice  to  the 
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natural  intelligence  of  the  'Western  pio- 
neer. Tlie  wife,  it  seems  to  us,  should 
have  been  placed  so  as  Co  see  the  result 
of  the  deadly  struggle,  not  as  now,  with 
her  back  toward  her  husband.  She  is, 
however,  in  a  natural  and  graceful  atti- 
tude ;  her  anatomy  is  faultless,  and  the 
drapery  admirably  handled.  The  child 
is  truly  beautiful,  nod  alone  would  mnko 
an  artist's  reputation.  The  dog  is  a  fail- 
ure ;  it  is  a  breed  never  seen  in  this 
country — is  too  heavy  for  a  hunter's  pur- 
posevtri)d  too  high  in  flesh;  his  look  is 
one  of  perfect  In  difference,  and  if  his 
mouth  is  open  to  attack 
apparently  the  while  m: 
the  Indian ;  perhaps  it 
dog,  and  nut  the  banter's, 
most  elaborate  and  mast 
statuary  in  the  city,  and  w 
last  of  the  author's  works. 

The  vestibule  of  the  basement  of  the 
northern  whig,  entering  from  the  cast, 
requires,  from  its  novelty  and  beauty, 
peculiar  mention  ;  it  is  twenty-Rye  feet 
nine  inches  in  length,  twenty-seven  feet 
wide,  and  seventeen  in  highl ;  the  ceil- 
ing is  arched,  and  is  supported  by  eight 
massive  pillars,  with  caps  ornamented 
with  wreaths  and  foliage,  with  on  equal 
number  of  pilasters.  The  finish  and  style 
of  Ibis  room  arc  not  Grecian,  nor,  in  fact, 
a  likeness  of  any  ancient  school,  and 
may  perhaps  be  properly  designated  as 


i  the   Indian's 

This  is  the. 

Ivo   piece    of 

ns  among  the 


American  composite.  The  effect  of  the 
whole  Is  pleasing,  and  seems  poeulioitr 
adapted  to  the  secondary  or  basanait 
entrance. 

On  this  floor  arc  the  Senate  Committee 
rooms,  and,  fewer  being  required,  the  di- 
mensions are  larger  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding rooms  in  the  south  wing.  The 
ceilings  are  domed  and  painted  in  fresco, 
in  exquisite  style.  As  that  done  at  the 
Cflpitol  was  the  first  real  fresco  painting 
ever  executed  in  this  country — the  speci- 
mens that  have  heretofore  been  presented 
being  only  distemper  or  guaefte  painting, 
In  which  the  colors  are  mixed  with  glue, 
or  size,  and  not  incorporated  with  the 
wall,  as  iu  true  fresco— and  as  the  pro- 
cess is  undoubtedly  novel  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  ivill  explain :  Tout  in 
true  fresco,  or  fraK  painting,  the  colon 
are  incorporated  with  the  wall  Each 
day's  work  must  be  complete  in  itself,  as 
within  a  few  hours  the  mortar  becomes 
too  much  set  for  the  perfection  of  the 
operation.  It  Is  indeatruclihle,  lasting 
as  long  as  the  wall.  The  color?  are 
mineral,  and  such  as  are  not  changed  by 
the   action  of  caustic   lime.     They  are 
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ground  to  powder,  ami  mixed  with 
wmlcr  and  slaked  lime.  No  oil  or  vege- 
table matter  Is  employed.  There  is 
nothing  that  can  decay  or  change  color ; 
the  Litter  is,  in  Tact,  a  morlar  of  lime 
and  finely-powdered  earths — as  ocher, 
lor  example,  mixed  with  pare  water — 
the  wbolc  forming  the  last  coat  of  plas- 
ter on  the  wall — the  inionaeo,  as  tbe 
Italians  call  it,  Generally,  the  compo- 
aitlon  is  simple,  and  the  coloring  broad 
and  free.     Fresco  requires  rapidity  of 


execution  ;  as  a  whole  figure  la  painted 
In  one  day,  it  does  not  admit  of  the 
delicacy  and  finish  of  oil  painting.  Its 
merits  lie  In  breadth  and  grandeur  of 
grouping,  and  the  simplicity  and  rigor 
Of  outline. 

The  Hall  of  the  Senate  Is  arranged  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  House,  but 
smaller,  being  one  hundred  and  twelve 
by  eighty-two  feet.  This  leaves  ample 
room  for  more  corridors  and  nit  ling  rooms 
than  in  the  other  wing.     Tbe  retiring 
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room  of  the  Senate  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  wing  opening  on  the  portico  on 
that  front.  We  do  not  know  if  the  pro- 
portions are  strictly  correct  by  the  rules 
of  art,  but  they  seem  to  us  to  be  perfect, 
and  convey  an  idea  of  completeness 
rarely  met.  Tbe  dimensions  are :  length 
thirty-eight  feet,  twenty-one  and  a  half 
in  width,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  in 
hight.  Tbe  ceiling  is  flat,  recessed,  and 
covered  with  pure  white  Italian  marble. 
It  is  supported  by  polished  Corinthian 
columns  and  pilasters  of  tbe  same  ma- 
terial, sixteen  feet  six  inches  high,  highly 
polished,  with  capitals  carved  in  the 
most  artistic  manner.  The  walls  are 
made  of  the  richest  Tennessee  marble, 
with  spaces  for  large  plate-glass  mirrors. 
At  the  two  ends  are  niches  designed  for 
the  reception  of  statuary.  The  mantle- 
piece  in  this  room  is  so  chaste  that  we 
furnish  a  drawing  of  it  The  north  and 
east  rooms  are  reserved  for  the  private 
visiting-rooms  of  the  Senators.  Those 
rooms  have  paneled  ceilings  and  other 
ornaments,  which  in  most  buildings 
would  be  considered  very  elegant  The 
Vice-President's  room  is  also  of  surpass- 
ing beauty. 

The  manner  of  the  construction  of 
these  buildings  combines  every  thing  in 
the  way  of  completeness,  strength  and 
durability,  which  science  and  wide  ex- 
perience can  furnish,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  war  of  the  elements  beyond  any 
thing  known  in  this  latitude,  or  Omni- 
potent Power  itself  will  shake  it  from 
its  deep,  solid  foundations.  Like  the 
main  building,  the  wings  have  sub-base- 
ments, and,  when  completed,  the  terrace 
is  to  be  continued  around  the  western 
fronts. 

The  great  feature,  however,  is  the 
dome,  upon  the  plan  covered  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Superintendent  of  Novem- 
ber, 1855.  We  have  heretofore  alluded 
to  its  general  appearance.  It  is  not  as 
high  from  the  ground  as  St  Paul's  or 
St.  Peter's,  the  former  being  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  and  the  latter  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  while  this  is 
three  hundred  from  the  ground  on  the 
eastern  side.  .  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  capitol  is  only  sixty-nine  feet  to 


the  cornice,  while  the  dome  rises  two 
hundred  and  forty-one  feet  above  tbe 
building.  This  is  much  higher,  from  tbe 
structqre  which  it  ornaments,  than  tbe 
dome  of  St  Paul's,  and  not  very  mocb 
below  St.  Peter's.  To  a  view  of  tbe 
dome  from  the  western  approach,  tbe 
most  usual  one,  by  the  way,  and  tbe 
front  toward  the  inhabited  pan  of  tbe 
city,  as  well  as  to  the  river,  eighty-six 
feet  must  be  added,  that  being  the  differ- 
ence between  the  floor  of  the  basement 
and  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
stairway.  From  this  view,  then,  tbe 
dome  will  really  be  three  hundred  and 
eighty-six  feet  in  hight 

No  change  takes  place  in  the  interior 
of  the  rotunda  till  the  stone  cornice, 
forty-four  feet  above  the  floor,  is  reached 
Above  this  cornice,  a  vertical  wall,  with 
deep,  recessed  panels,  nine  feet  m  hight, 
is  raised,  forming  a  continuous  frieze  of 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  which 
should  be  filled  with  sculptured  figures 
in  alto  relievo.  Subjects  for  this  great 
work  should  be  purely,  strictly  national, 
and  should  relate  only  to  this  continent 
It  would  form,  truly,  a  national  gallery, 
and  one  which,  if  properly  designed  and 
executed,  as  it  could  be  by  American 
artists,  would  challenge  the  admiration 
of  the  world.  Captain  Meigs,  in  the 
report  alluded  to,  made  appropriate  sug- 
gestions of  subjects.  '  A  colonnade, 
formed  by  a  series  of  attached  columns, 
with  large  windows  in  the  interspaces,, 
which  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  ro- 
tunda below,  rises  next  above  the  frieze, 
Immediately  above  this  colonnade  springs 
the  first  dome,  which,  contracting  to  a 
diameter  of  sixty-five  feet,  permits  tbe 
eye  to  see,  through  the  opening  on  a 
higher  level,  another  and  lighter  colon- 
nade, the  whole  closed  in  at  the  base  of 
the  lantern,  and  at  the  hight  of  two 
hundred  and  three  feet  from  the  floor  of 
the  rotunda  by  n  second  dome  of  seventy- 
three  feet  span. 

This  upper  dome,  having  sufficiency 
of  light,  and  being  paneled,  will  be  richly 
painted.  Being  thus  finished,  it  will  be 
an  object  of  universal  admiration.  Gal- 
leries between  the  exterior  and  interior 
walls,  reached  by  various  flights  of  stairs, 
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afford  a  facility  of  access  to  all  parts  of 
the  dome,  anil  from  the  openings  the 
■visitor  may  view  the  wide-spread  scene 
of  beauty  within  the  extensive  circuit  of 
cbservation,  or  he  may,  from  within, 
gaze  down  into  the  rotunda  and  each 
'    part  of  the  structure  beneath  him. 

The  external  form  of  the  dome  is 
peculiarly  noticeable  for  its  novelty  anil 
elegance,  and  will  be  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  creative  genius  of  the  archi- 
tect. Above  the  base  of  the  old  dome, 
Which  has  been  retained  as  the  base  of 
the  new  one,  a  noble  peristyle,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  feet  In  diameter,  is 
presented.  It  la  formed  of  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns,  twenty-seven  feet  in 
bight,  resting  on  an  octagonal  stylobate. 
This  base  is  ninety-three  feet  above  the 
flooring  of  the  basement.  The  columns, 
that  the  requisite  strength  might  be  coin' 
bineil  with  comparative  lightness,  were 
constructed,  under  Captain  Helgs'  plan, 
of  Iron.  The  trouble  and  expense  of 
elevating  stone  of  equal  dimensions  were 


thus  modified  and  reduced,  and  much 
valuable  time  saved. 

From  the  top  of  the  entablature  of 
the  peristyle,  which  is  thirty-four  feet 
from  the  stylobate,  springs  an  attic,  with 
a  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet,  and  rising  to  a  hight  of  forty-four 
feet ;  the  cornice  of  this  attic  is  the 
base  of  the  great  dome,  which  Is  semi- 
elHpsoldal  in  its  form,  rising  two  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  from  the  basement 
floor  to  the  base  of  the  lantern.  The 
lantern,  beautiful  in  its  form,  is  fifty-two 
feet  in  hight,  with  a  diameter  of  seven- 
teen feet,  and  crowned,  most  fittingly,  by 
a  bronzed,  colossal  statue  of  Liberty, 
eighteen  feet  in  hight 

The  manner  of  building  this  gigantic 
structure  requires  study  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  mechanical  powers; 
heavy  masses  of  Iron  and  stone  were 
elevated  from  the  ground  to  the  roof  of 
the  Capitol,  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
feet,  and  then  again,  step  by  step,  till 
the  apvx  was  reached.  Power,  facility 
and  accuracy  were  requisite  for  the  ac- 
complishment. A  steam-engine  placed 
on  the  roof  worked  a  crane  of  great 
strength,  by  which  the  material  waa 
raised  from  the  ground.  Derricks  of 
novel  and  scientific  construction  sent 
the  huge  masses  still  higher. 

This  brief  description  will,  sided  by 
our  engraving,  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  this  truly  beautiful  and  elegant 
structure,  which,  if  it  does  not  rival  the 
domes  of  St  Peter's  and  St  Paul's  in 
its  altitude,  will  compare  more  than  fa- 
vorably with  them,  as  well  as  with  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippo. 

The  reduction  of  the  diameter  at  the 
tup  of  the  attic  to  sixty-five  feet  produce* 
on  effect  truly  beautiful — and  one,  too, 
unseen  in  any  similar  work  of  ancient 
or  modem  times;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  it  gives  strength  and  solidity  to  the 
dome,  and  prevents  that  separation  of 
parts  which  has  made  the  well-known 
crack  in  St.  Paul's,  and  compelled  the 
binding  of  St  Peter's  with  Iron  hoops. 
As  completed,  it  is  an  object  of  unquali- 
fied praise  and  admiration,  and  ranks 
among  the  few  great  architectural  monu- 
ments of  the  world.     Our  description  of 
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the  capitol  would  be  incomplete  were 
we  to  omit  a  detailed  account  of  one  of 

Us  most  useful  and  ornamental  append- 
ages— The   Library. 

The  great  geographical  extent  of  the 
United  States,  the  number  of  cities  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  metropolitan  in 
their  wealth  and  character,  the  absence 
of  any  recognized  National  University, 
and  the  further  fact  that  Washington  is 
only  the  political  capital,  not,  like  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  the  great  center  of  wealth, 
of  literature  and  population,  is  unques- 
tionably the  reason  why  we  have  no 
great  nationnl  library.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fact,  and  though  there  is  now  in 
the  capitol  a  large  collection  of  books, 
It  Is  strictly  and  legally  the  "  Library  of 
Congress ;"  and  though  the  public,  by 
reason  of  the  relaxation  of  the  rule, 
which  requires  an  introduction  by  a 
Member  of  Congress,  are  freely  admitted, 
the  people  can  not  claim  it  as  a  right 
In  addition  to  the  Congressional,  each 
Department  has  a  library,  some  quite  ex- 
tensive and  valuable,  and,  Including  the 
library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
these  departmental  collections  must  num- 
ber two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of 
mere  documents;  but,  to  these  no  one 
but  the  employees  of  Government,  ex- 
cepting the  Smithsonian,  have  access ; 
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and  the  clerks  are  confined  to  the  libra- 
ries of  their  owu  Departments. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  early  in  his  Presidency, 
proposed  a  library  fur  the  use  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Members  of  Congress,  and, 
owing  to  his  exertions,  a  collection  wis 
made,  called  the  "  Libraiy  of  Congress." 
It  was  placed  in  the  capitol,  and,  num- 
bering about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes,  was  destroyed  by  the  country- 
men of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  when 
they  burned  the  capitol,  August  24, 
1814. 

October  14,  1814,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced  to   Congress  to  purchase   Mr. 
Jefferson's  private  collection,  and  in  the 
succeeding  year  the  resolution  was  pass- 
ed, and  the  hooks  purchased  and  brought 
to  Washington,   and    the   "Library  of 
Congress"  again  organized.     This  collec- 
tion was  enriched  by  many  valuable  ad- 
ditions   till   the    year   1851,    when   the 
library    contained     fifty  -  five    thousand 
volumes.     The  room  was  not  fire-proot 
and  a  Are  occurred,  destroying  thirty-five 
thousand  volumes.     The  room  was  much 
injured;   the  moldings  around  the  win- 
dows were  destroyed,  as  were  also  some 
beautiful  marble  busts,  the  columns  which 
supported  the  galleries,  and  the  pedestals! 
the  walls  internally  were  damaged,  and 
externally  blackened.     The  destruction 
of   these   thirty-five  thousand    volumes, 
many  of  them  rare  and  valuable  works, 
and  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  re- 
■    place,  was   a  severe    loss,  not   to  the 
'    treasury,  but  to  literature  and  to  Con- 
gress.    The  fact  that  the  room  was 
,    filled  with  wooden  alcoves  and  shelves, 
and  was  very  far  from  being  fire-proof, 
induced  at  once  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  it  could  be  placed 
entirely  beyond    destruction    by  the 
'    same  element  again,  which  inquiry  re- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  the  apart- 
ment now  occupied. 

Soon  after  the  fire,  an  appropriation 
of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  annual  allowance, 
was  made  by  Congress  to  purchase 
books,  etc.  This  fund  seems  to  ham 
been  most  wisely  and  judiciously  ex- 
pended, as  the  admirable  selection  at 
books  of   standard    excellence,  and 
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even  of  great  rarity,  fully  demonstrates. 
The  object  or  tbis  library  is  not  to 
famish  works  merely  lo  amuse,  and 
such  as  appropriately  belong  to  libraries 
intended  for  more  general  use,  but  to 
have  at  hand  books  upon  such  [hemes 
as  require  study  and  reference  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  in  the  great  questions, 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  are  constant- 
ly demanding  their  attention.  With 
such  works  there  is  an  excellent  admix- 
ture of  books  of  a  different  character; 
still,  the  selection  differs  materially  from 
any  other  library,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Astor,  in  the  country.  There  are  now 
sixty  thousand  volumes,  bound,  on  the 
shelves,  not  Including  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets,  and  about  fifty  thousand  pub- 
lic documents,  which  are  daily  becoming 
of  value,  and  which  each  succeeding 
year  will  render  still  more  valuable. 
Among  the  very  rare  books  on  the 
shelves  is  a  copy  of  De  Bry's  Voyages, 
perhaps  the  only  copy  in  this  country. 
There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  remarkable 
work,  with  its  splendid  ill ust rations,  of 
Lord  Eingsborough  on  Mexico,  to  which 
be  devoted  years  of  time  and  study, 
expending  an  ample  fortune  In  the  print- 
ing and  illustrations ;  and,  to  prevent  its 
reproduction,  destroyed  all  the  valuable 
plates.  There  is,  too,  the  London 
Qmttte,  complete,  from  16SS  to  1846,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years ;  a  French 
Government  work  in  twenty  large  folio 
volumes,  printed  in  1726,  called  a  Col- 
lection of  the  History  of  France,  con- 
taining every  thing  of  the  least  value  ever 
published  connected  with  ancient  Gaul 
and  France,  down  to  the  period  of  its 
publication  ;  as  also  copies  of  Napoleon's 
Egypt,  Cbampollion's  works,  and  very 
many  others,  which  might  seem  lo  claim 
especial  mention  here. 

We  have  not  the  data  at  hand,  but 
our  recollection  is  that  but  two  libraries, 
the  Astor,  in  New  York,  and  Harvard 
College,  surpass  tbe  Library  of  Congress 
m  the  number  of  bound  volumes,  and 
but  one  other,  located  in  Philadelphia, 
equals  iL  As  a  library  of  reference  by 
the  student  of  history,  law,  political 
economy,  arts  and  sciences,  it  stands  in 
the   front  rank,   and   under   its  present 


judicious  management  will  soon  be  be- 
hind no  kindred  institution. 

The  room  occupied  by  the  library  is 
In  the  center  of  the  western  projection 
of  the  capitol,  and  has  in  front  of  the 
windows  a  recessed  portico  with  twelve 
Corinthian  columns.  It  is  ninety-one 
feet  In  length,  thirty-four  wide  and  thirty- 
six  high,  and  connects  at  each  end  with 
a  room  of  corresponding  bight,  twenty- 
nine  and  a  half  feet  wide  and  seventy 
feet  long,  and  with  two  other  rooms 
eighteen  feet  by  thirty-five.  The  suit 
of  five  rooms  are  three  hundred  and 
two  feet  in  length,  the  smaller  rooms 
being  occupied  by  Senators  and  Hem- 
ben  of  the  House  as  private  reading- 
rooms.  The  main  room,  the  center  one, 
baa  on  both  sides  three  stories  of  iron 
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cases,  each  nine  feet  six  Inches  in  bight. 
The  first  story  is  supplied  with  alcoves, 
projecting  from  the  wall  eight  and  a 
half  feet,  with  cases  on  each  side  of  the 
projections.  These  alcoves  are  nine  feet 
eight  inches  from  the  center,  with  an 
ornamented  pier  or  pilaster  between 
them ;  these  piers  have  richly  ornament- 
ed medallions  in  the  center,  and  are  re- 
cessed or  paneled  ;  the  upper  portion 
contains  fruit  and  foliage,  well  executed ; 
the  alcoves  are  connected  by  an  archi- 
trave, which  in  the  center  bears  a  shield, 
ornamented  with  a  wreath  for  the  name 
of  the  subject  of  the  works  in  the  al- 
cove ;  the  corners  of  the  architrave  are 
relieved  from  a  naked,  sharp  appearance 
by  being  rilled  by  a  rich  foliage.  The 
second  story  has  similar  alcoves,  except- 
ing that  they  are  three  and  a  half  feet 
less  in  their  projection,  which  provides 
for  a  gallery,  resting  on  the  alcoves  below, 
for  which  the  flooring,  projecting  over, 
serves  as  a  cornice,  supported  in  its  pro- 
jection by  small  consoles.  The  next 
story  is  similar  to  the  second,  except  in 
depth  ;  the  gallery  is  continued  around 
the  ends  of  the  room,  and  gains  its  sup- 
port from  heavy  brackets.  The  flooring 
of  these  galleries  consists*  of  cast-iron 
plates,  and  the  front  has  a  handsomely 
designed  balustrade  of  iron;  the  ap- 
proach to  these  galleries  is  by  cast-iron 
stairs,  recessed  in  the  walls  at  either  end 
of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is  of  iron,  and 
is  the  first  one  ever  constructed  entirely 
of  that  material ;  it  is  suspended  from 
iron  trusses,  which  also  support  the  roof, 
and  is  one  vast  skylight,  seventy-two 
feet  in  length,  supported  from  the  lower 
side  by  twenty-four  massive  consoles, 
weighing  nearly  a  ton  each,  highly  or- 
namented with  fruit,  scrolls  and  foliage, 
and  projecting  five  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  walls.  The  ceiling  is  pierced  by 
eight  skylights  six  feet  square,  contain- 
ing beautiful  specimens  of  stained  glass, 
which,  with  five  large  windows  in  the 
west  side  of  the  room,  gives  a  volume 
of  light  below.  It  has  also  deep-sunken 
panels,  ornamented  with  foliated  pen- 
dants and  a  very  rich  molding.  The 
shelves  for  the  books  are  of  iron,  and 
not  a  particle  of  wood  or  combustible 


material  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  room ;  the  walls,  railing,  in  fact  sB 
the  interior,  is  highly  painted  and  gilded, 
and  presents  a  gorgeous)  scene  of  ele- 
gance. 

The  Capitol  Grounds,  as  they  are 
called,  comprise  thirty-five  acres,  laid  out 
and  improved  in  a  style  in  accordance 
with  the  building  and  the  country.  On 
the  west,  the  capitoi  is  surrounded  by  a 
terrace  which  hides  from  view  the  sob- 
basement,  and  relieves  the  entire  struc- 
ture from  a  nearness  of  approach ;  the 
minor  parts  do  not  offend  the  eye,  which 
gazes,  as  it  should,  at  first  only  on  the 
more  striking  points.  From  the  center, 
a  broad  pathway  leads  to  the  main  gate, 
which  opens  upon  Maryland  Avenue,  a 
broad  way  leading  across  the  island  to 
the  Long  Bridge;  another  paved  way 
passes  to  a  gate  on  the  right,  to  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Approaching  the  capi- 
toi from  the  west,  the  first  marked 
object  is  the  Naval  Monument,  dedicated 
to  those  gallant  men  who  fell  fighting 
for  their  flag  before  Tripoli  The  monu- 
ment consists  of  a  small  shaft,  resting 
upon  a  pedestal,  base  and  zocle.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  shaft  is  an  American 
eagle,  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  Union. 
On  the  top  of  the  base,  technically  the 
zocle,  are  four  marble  figures,  medium 
size,  representing  the  Genius  of  America, 
History,  Commerce  and  Fame.  The 
monument  rests  in  an  oval  basin  of 
running  water,  and,  with  its  ornaments, 
is  really  attractive,  more  especially  as 
the  shaft  and  the  surroundings  have 
much  to  do  with  the  subject  to  be  com- 
memorated. 

Passing  the  Naval  Monument,  we 
ascend  the  terrace,  which,  leaving  a  wide 
area  between  it  and  the  sub-basement, 
screens  the  latter  from  observation.  From 
this  broad  walk  is  presented  a  scene  of 
peculiar  beauty  and  interest  Far  to  the 
south,  down  the  Potomac,  the  white  out- 
line of  Fort  Washington  is  visible ;  a 
few  miles  nearer,  we  behold  Alexan- 
dria, which  is  as  ancient  in  American 
history  as  its  namesake  in  that  of  Egypt 
It  boasts  of  considerable  commerce,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  and,  as  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  a  large  extent  of  the 
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State,  already  has  the  tardy  recognition 
of  the  laws  of  commerce,  which  demand 
an  opening  to  market  of  the  agricultural 
and  mining  districts,  exhibited  its  good 
effects  on  the  trade  of  ihe  old  burgh,  as 
well  as  on  the  rural  districts.  Nearer 
still,  on  the  eastern  batik  of  the  Potomac, 
la  seen  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  large  and 
well-eonstrncted  building  erected  by  the 
United  States,  to  accommodate  the  un- 
fortunate of  the  District.  On  the  nearer 
shore  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  is  seen  the 
Arsenal,  and  In  proximity  therewith  Is 
the  Penitentiary,  for  though  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  denied  the  political  rights 
of  a  State  or  Territory,  it  still  requires 
all  the  institutions  that  wait  on  "  civlll- 

Looking  to  the  west  we  see,  for  a  mile 
and  a  half,  that  broad  street — much 
•bused,  yet  much  admired — Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  with  the  President's 
House  at  its  apparent  terminus.  Beyond 
is  the  National  Observatory,  while  nearer 
is  the  monument  of  Washington  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  Directly  below 
our  feet  are  the  Capitol  Grounds,  with 
trees  and  flowers  and  the  green  sward, 
all  looking  fresh  and  beautiful,  evincing 
constant  care  and  attention,  and  wooing 
the  man    of  business  and  the  Idler  to 


saunter  around  the  graveled  walks  or 
rest  upon  some  of  the  numerous  rustic 
seats  scattered  around.  Here  weekly, 
during  the  spring  and  summer  mouths, 
Ihe  Marine  Band  discourses  sweet  music 
for  several  hours,  and  thousands,  includ- 
ing the  President,  Foreign  Ministers, 
grave  Senators,  Members  of  Congress, 
and  all  the  fair  denizens  of  ihe  metropo- 
lis, assemble  to  listen  to  the  music, 
throwing  off  the  cares  of  office  and  of 
state,  aud  enjoy  the  moment.  No  city 
In  the  Union  can  produce  a  parallel 
scene,  or  a  similar  audience  ;  for  here 
there  are  few  or  none  of  that  class  of 
rowdies  that  invariably  infest  all  trading, 
manufacturing,  and  commercial  cities. 
Since  the  war,  the  character  of  the  city 
has  somewhat  changed,  and  rather  for 
the  worse,  for  now  there  are  "  loafers  " 
In  the  city — plenty  of  them ;  and,  al- 
though they  go  by  the  general  name  of 
"hangers-on,"  "  offlce-scekers,"  "  stock  - 
lobbyists,"  and  political  adventurers,  they 
are  none  the  less  loafers — men  without 
honorable  calling,  and  ready  for  any  ser- 
vice which  offers  to  pay.  With  these 
Washington  now  is  only  too  well  filled  ; 
and  in  this  respect  the  city  is  not  Im- 
proved from  its  old,  quiet  ways  of  ten 
years  ago. 
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I  REMEMBER  our  life  at  Florence, 
when  I,  a  child,  sat  by  my  mother's 
conch  and  conned  my  lesson,  or  bathed 
her  head  with  perfumed  water,  or  song 
in  her  drowsy  ear  our  familiar  home  airs. 
I  remember  my  father,  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  whom  I  should  certainly  have  fan- 
cied a  god,  had  I  been  acquainted  with 
mythology;  I  remember  how  he  would 
take  me  out  at  dusk,  into  the  great  dark 
churches,  where  pictured  saints  seemed 
rapt  and  borne  aloft  on  the  solemn 
wings  of  chant  and  dirge,  into  the  wide, 
silent  squares,  with  their  ghostly  statues, 
gloomed  and  glorified  in  the  perfect 
moonlight  I  remember  the  sweet  war- 
ble of  the  Arno,  which  my  mother  had 
hoped  would  prove  her  Bethesda,  the 
broad  arch  of  the  lonesome  skies,  the 
witchery  of  a  gracious  past,  through 
whose  twilight  the  shadows  of  great 
men  passed  in  dazzling  procession — a 
witchery,  at  that  time,  akin,  in  my  im- 
mature perceptions,  to  the  mystery  and 
magic  of  fairy  themes.  Above  all,. I 
recall  that  wretched  day,  when  they 
brought  me  to  my  mother's  couch,  when 
she  smiled  not  for  kiss  or  song,  when  no 
pet  name,  no  sprinkled  attar,  no  pas- 
sionate devotion,  could  lift  the  frozen 
lids,  could  wrest  one  endearing  syllable 
from  the  rigid  lips  of  her  who  lay  there 
in  a  marble  calm,  shrined  in  perpetual 
silence.  I  see,  to-day,  the  grass  spring- 
ing fresh  about  the  grave,  the  flowers 
we  planted,  my  father  and  I,  almost 
wondering  if  they  could  have  the  heart 
to  blow,  the  tall  headstone,  with  its 
beautiful  intaglio,  whose  touch  so  chill- 
ed my  little  hand.  I  hear  the  birds 
which  shook  their  gay  plumes  above 
the  mound,  and  spared  no  note  of  wild- 
est glee  for  all  the  sorrow  centered 
there. 

One  day,  as  we  left  it,  with  many  a 
back-looking,  my  father  said, 

"This  is  the  last  time.  Bid  your 
mamma  good-by,  Philippa ;  we  are 
going  away  from  Florence." 

"  And  leave  mamma  ?"  I  asked. 

"  For  a  little  while." 


"  And  how  long  is  a  little  whiter I 
questioned,  at  length. 

"  Not  long,  God  grant,  not  long,"  he 
said,  speaking  rather  to  himself  than  to 
me. 

So  we  turned  our  feces  from  Flames 
— there  was  only  a  grave  to  keep  us. 

How  long  we  were  on  the  route,  how 
homesick  and  seasick  I  grew  ;  what 
crowds  of  strange  faces  smiled  or  frowned 
on  me,  or  passed  me  by ;  what  land* 
scapes  unrolled,  mile  after  mile,  on  either 
side  of  us,  what  happy  harvest  scenes; 
what  gay  groups  of  peasantry  crowned 
with  panniers  of  flowers  and  fruits  gos- 
siped together  on  the  way ;  what  vine- 
yards opened  up  a  vista  of  wealthy  cheer; 
what  palace-gardens,  infested  of  night- 
ingales and  dew-delighted  rose,  invited 
by  the  cool  breath  of  crystal  fountain, 
by  the  everlasting  murmur  of  embower- 
ing bloom,  by  the  half-guessed  glimpse 
of  sculptured  nymph. 

How  eagerly  I  turned  my  glance  back- 
ward, to  see  Florence,  lying,  a  mote  in 
the  sunbeam,  a  hint  of  cloud  or  smoke 
on  the  far  horizon,  a  something  to  be 
seen  with  the  mind's  eye,  to  be  dreamed 
of,  to  be  painted  in  all  the  colors  of  im- 
agination, to  be  draped  in  immortal 
freshness,  to  shine  for  ever,  like  the  flame 
in  the  opal,  behind  impenetrable  mists* 

The  crowded  London  streets,  the  roar 
and  tumult  and  vexed  entanglement  of 
hurrying  human  life,  the  steamships  with 
their  white  column  of  wandering  smoke, 
the  world  of  shipping  at  the  quays, 
caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  network  of 
cordage,  were  all  part  and  parcel  of 
this  wondrous  phantasmagoria  of  travel. 

Out  on  the  Atlantic  the  breath  of 
heaven  was  all  our  own ;  high  noon  with 
its  sheets  of  torrid  light,  sunrise  blush- 
ing out  of  the  east,  the  gaunt  shadows 
of  twilight  upholding  the  evening  star 
like  some  marvelous  talisman  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  My  father  and 
I,  we  used  to  watch  the  color  dip  below 
the  west;  as  if  the  sea  absorbed  all  hues, 
leaving  a  pallid  splendor  to  hover  over 
the  lip  of  the  horizon.  Still  we  looked 
towards  Italy ;  but  as  the  strong,  cool 
wind  fanned  us  forward,  as  town  and 
cape  and  mountain-peak  of  the  New 
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World  swam  grandly  into  Tiew,  so  Italy 
fell  away  among  the  mirages;  I  lost  sight 
of  it  for  a  little,  behind  the  novelty  of 
this  new  land,  and  began  to  conjecture 
about  the  personalities  of  my  future 
home,  to  build  a  thousand  harmless  cas- 
tles from  the  cobwebs  of  fancy.  For  I 
had  been  born  abroad,  and  my  father 
being  almost  as  much  a  stranger  to  his 
native  place  as  myself,  since  he  had  re- 
sided in  Europe  for  years,  without  re- 
Tiaiting  it,  could  give  me  little  but  his 
youthful  impressions.  I  remember  ask- 
ing if  Aunt  Tempest  knew  such  pretty 
stories  as  mamma,  or  could  make  the 
big  organ  (  strike  up ' ;  if  Uncle  Archi- 
bald was  bald  like  that  ugly  Count 
Rinaldi,  who  used  to  say  that  I  worried 
mamma  ?  And  my  father  smiled  in  re- 
plying, 

u  When  I  last  saw  your  Uncle  Archi- 
Dald,  he  was  a  pretty  boy  in  blue  jacket 
and  brass  buttons,  playing  at  nine-pins 
In  the  hall,  while  Aunt  Tempest  sat  on 
the  stairs  chastising  her  doll  for  bumping 
its  head  against  the  balusters." 

It  was  evening  when  we  reached 
Uncle  Archibald's,  where  we  found  a 
little  man  sitting  lonely  before  a  night 
wood-fire,  a  little  man  wrinkled  and 
pinched  with  discontent,  not  years,  whose 
white  head  bore  witness  of  early  frosts 
and  stormy  weather. 

"  You    don't  know  us,  Archibald," ' 
said  my  father. 

"  Philip  I"  he  returned,  rising  to  his 
feet,  "  who  could  count  on  seeing  you 
at  this  late  day  ?  See,"  he  continued, 
twinging  him  round,  facing  the  tall 
mirror.  M  You  went  away  a  youth,  you 
return  one ;  as  for  me,  I  am  old  before 
my  time.  And  that  is  your  child  ?  I 
had  hoped  you  had  a  boy ;  these  wo- 
men are  trash  1  Come  here,  child,  let 
me  look  at  you." 

I  went  to  him  obediently,  and  his 
small,  steel-colored  eyes  pierced  through 
me  tike  a  gimlet 

u  She  resembles  no  one  /  ever  saw," 
he  concluded,  giving  me  a  little  push 
aside,  as  if  he  dismissed  the  subject  al- 
together. 

**  Where  is  your  wife,  Archibald  F 
asked  my  father. 
Vol*  m.— 20. 


"  Sleeping ;  you  will  see  her  to-mor- 


»? 


row. 

And  after  that  tea  was  served,  and  I 
fell  asleep  in  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  and 
dreamed  that  I  was  back  again  in  Flor- 
ence, sitting  by  my  mother's  couch,  till, 
as  I  sat  there,  the  room  became  rail  of 
glittering  wings,  which  lifted  and  bore 
her  away  into  the  infinite  blue,  leaving 
me  gazing  alone  at  one  white  star,  when 
I  awoke  crying. 

"  The  child  should  go  to  bed,"  said 
my  uncle ;  so  the  maid  conducted  me 
into  a  great  guest-chamber,  only  a  nar- 
row circle  of  which  my  candle  lighted, 
keeping  at  bay  the  blackness  beyond, 
made  more  awful  and  intense  by  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  dimly-discerned 
portraits.  The  maid  set  down  the 
candle  and  drew  the  bed-curtains. 

"  You'll  be  almost  lost  in  such  a  big 
room,"  said  she.  "  My  eyes  I  I  doubt 
I've  been  in  here  a  dozen  times  since- 
Master  Tom  was  carried  out  dead..  He- 
was  as  comely  a  young  man  as  ever 
stepped,  he  was  that ;  but  he  would?. 
make  it  late  o'  nights,  and  what  should, 
he  do  at  last,  but  come  home  all  a-raving 
and  take  to  this  here  bed,  and  'twas 
much  as  your  ears  could  bear  to  hear 
him  go  on  about  the  goblins  and  things 
as  was  a-peeping  in  between  the  cur- 
tains, and  a-perching  on  the  bedposts,, 
and  a-whistling  up  the  chimbly,  till,  by- 
and-by,  he  put  up  his  two  hands  as  if  he 
would  pray  like,  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  wall,  and  it  was  all  over  and  done. 
And  your  uncle,  he  was  like  one  crazed. 
4  He'll  never  come  home  again,'  I  hear 
him  say,  *  never,  never,'  and  as  he  pass- 
ed down  stairs,  he  says  to  me,  he  says,. 
4  You  can  bolt  the  doors  to-night,  Nora. 
Master  Tom  will  not  come  home  again, 
not  even  in  the  small  hours,'  and  the 
doctor  said,  'Better  so,  better  so.'  But 
your  uncle  never  sets  foot  in  here,  not 
he,  though  it's  got  as  fine  a  view  from 
the  south  window  as  ever  you  see ;  I've 
heard  Master  Tom  say,  many's  the  time, 
that  if  ever  he  came  back  after  death, 
'twould  be  to  look  out  of  that  there 
south  window." 

No  one  knows  with  what  a  feeling  of 
dread  I  crept  between  the  sheets,  how 
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long  I  delayed  to  blow  oat  the  candle, 
how  the  room  seemed  to  echo  his  dying 
groans,  how  every  thread  of  moonlight, 
sifting  in  through  the  closed  blinds, 
startled  me  with  its  attenuated  luster ; 
how  the  stag's  antlers  across  the  mantle- 
piece  assumed  the  hideousness  of  some 
fabled  monster,  how  the  floor  creaked 
and  the  rats  held  carnival  behind  the 
wainscot,  and  the  wind  rising  blew  open 
a  blind  of  the  south  window,  when  my 
imagination  rose  with  it,  till  I  fancied 
that  Master  Tom  had  come  to  look  out 
upon  the  moonlight  scenery  of  this  lower 
world.  I  sat  up  in  bed ;  my  pillows 
scared  me  with  their  whiteness,  and  the 
recollection  of  the  head  which  had  once 
disturbed  them.  I  ached  with  fear,  my 
feet  were  icy,  and  my  head  burned.  Out 
of  the  darkness  feces  seemed  to  come 
and  go,  phantoms  to  slide  backwards 
and  forwards,  hands  beckoned,  a  sea  of 
human  eyes  now  rose  and  fell.  I  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;  in  an  instant  I  was 
out  of  bed,  groping  for  the  door — where 
was  it?  Perhaps  there  was  no  door; 
perhaps  I  was  in  some  enchanted  place, 
which  offered  neither  ingress  nor  egress. 
I  felt  along  the  wall  for  the  knob— oh  I 
here  it  was ;  no,  the  knobs  of  a  bureau 
only ;  so,  making  the  tour  of  the  room, 
half  feint  with  fright,  I  came  back  again 
to  my  bed.  As  I  tried  to  draw  the  cur- 
tains, and  shut  out  -all  sights  and  sounds, 
suddenly,  a  flash  of  light  almost  blinded 
.me,  the  door  opened  slowly  and  softly, 
and  my  uncle  entered,  his  gray  hair  • 
streaming  from  his  forehead,  his  gar- 
ments disordered,  his  lips  moving  con- 
vulsively, as  he  advanced  towards  the 
portrait  of  a  young  man  which  his  light 
fully  revealed;  and  gazing  lingeringly 
upon  the  handsome  features  that  the 
painter's  art  had  preserved,  he  cried, 

44  Oh,  my  son,  my  son !"  Then  he 
quenched  his  light,  and  I  heard  the 
door  close  on  his  swift  sighs. 


n. 


The  following  morning,  I  was  disap- 
;pointed  not  to  see  my  aunt  at  the  break- 
jfast-table. 

44  Where  is  she  r  I  queried. 


44  Who  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Aunt  Serena." 

44  She  doesn't  come  down  to  break* 
fest." 

u  And  whose  plate  is  that  f  I  persist- 
ed, finding  that  no  one  came  to  fill  a  seat 
on  my  left 

44  You  ask  too  many  questions,  child," 
he  returned ;  "  it  is  my  son's." 

44  Why  doesn't  he  come  f '  I  continu- 
ed, never  thinking  that  they  would  set  a 
plate  for  poor  Tom,  and  desiring  much 
to  see  him ;  u  does  he  sleep  long  T* 

44  Yes,  be  sleeps  long  and  sound." 

After  dinner  my  aunt  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  her  room.  I  found  her  a  very 
pale  and  quiet  woman,  propped  with*  pit- 
lows  upon  a  lounge,  who  talked  with  ma 
about  my  mother  and  Florence,  who 
could  smile  amidst  her  pain  and  be  cheer- 
ful in  her  weariness. 

44  While  you  stay  here,"  she  said,  "l 
will  be  your  mamma,  and  we  will  be 
happy  together." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  and  when  yon  get 

well—" 

44 1  shall  never  get  well,  dear  child," 
she  interrupted  me ;  4<  I  shall  always  fie 
here,  till  I  go  to  lie  down  beside  poor 
Tom ;  but  for  all  that  we  can  be  merry 
and  good,  you  and  L  1  have  been  here 
so  long  that  I  never  miss  the  pleasures 
that  are  a  part  of  every  body's  days— 
'and  you — you  can  be  my  pleasure,  you 
can  teach  me  your  songs,  and  bring  me 
flowers,  and  tell  me  all  that  goes  on  in 
your  world  down-stairs.'' 

So  it  was  settled.  Thus  this  new  place 
began  to  be  something  rare  and  charm- 
ing, as  novelty  is  apt  to  be.  Every  even- 
ing I  carried  up  Aunt  8erena's  tea,  and 
with  it  my  budget  of  the  day,  which  she 
made  memorable  by  her  gentle  smiles 
and  tender  words.  I  used  to  fetch  her 
book,  her  vinaigrette,  adjust  the  light  ai* 
range  her  pillows;  she  taught  me  to  tike 
my  stitches  evenly,  to  cut  and  plan  for 
my  doll,  to  forget  injuries  and  reward  fa- 
vors, and  when  the  stars  crowded  into 
the  evening  sky,  she  would  have  her 
lounge  wheeled  about,  the  curtain  raised, 
and  reveal  to  me  the  secrets  of  the  heav- 


ens. 


I  remember  that  about  this  time  • 
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doctor  was  often  at  the  house,  whose 
business  seemed  less  with  Aunt  Serena, 
than  down-stairs  where  my  father  re- 
clined on  the  sofa.  I  remember  the 
gloomy  day  when  Uncle  Hercules  brough 
Aunt  Tempest  in  his  chaise. 

"Dear  me,  is  that  Philippa?"  said 
she.  "  Here,  child,  take  my  things ;  spread 
them  out  where  they  won't  dry  in  wrin- 
kles." 

"  How  is  your  wife,  Hercules  ?"  asked 
my  father. 

41  She's  poorly,  Susan  is." 

"  Thintx  she  is,"  pat  in  Aunt  Tempest 

"  It's  no  use  talking  about  it,"  ex- 
pounded Uncle  Hercules,  who  was  a  very 
small  man,  merely  out  of  the  spirit  of 
contradiction,  perhaps.  "  Nobody  who 
wasn't  poorly  would  swallow  such  heaps 
of  senna  and  wormwood,  thorough  wort- 
tea  and '  Eillum's  bitters.' " 

**  Nonsense,  Susan  would  swallow  Dr. 
Jjoup,  himself,  if  she  had  ever  heard  that 
he  cured  any  thing." 

"  And  you  are  a  widow,  I  believe," 
said  my  father,  turning  to  Aunt  Tempest. 

"  Well,  yes ;  ten  years,  last  Candle- 
mas," she  replied  with  unction,  "  and  I 
don't  see  but  things  have  gone  on  pretty 
comfortable  since  poor  Tempest's  time ; 
he  hadn't  the  knack  at  making  both  ends 
meet.  I  saw  that  when  he  would  have 
Harold  Dacre  study  art  when  he  should 
have  been  earning  a  livelihood  in  some 
counting-room,  as  would  have  been  my 
advice,  if  Tempest  had  askejj^jt  But 
there,  these  men  are  so  stubrorn,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  turn  the  raft  wind." 

"  Who  is  Harold  Dacre  ?  Your  step- 
son?" 

"  No  son  of  mine,  thank  goodness.  He 
is  Tempest's  nephew,  that's  alL" 

m. 

I  noticed  that,  after  these  arrivals,  my 
father  and  the  others  were  very  busy 
together  with  closed  doors ;  that  frequent- 
ly Aunt  Tempest's  voice  rose  above  all  in 
arguing  some  point ;  that  there  was  writ- 
ing done  and  huge  tomes  consulted ;  after 
which  my  father  would  seem  tired,  and 
taking  some  drops  from  a  vial  would  fall 
into  a  quiet  doze. 


"  To  look  at  him  now,  no  one  would 
fancy  that  Philip  was  ailing,"  said  Aunt 
Tempest,  on  one  occasion ;  "  it's  my  belief 
that  he  might  live  these  twenty  years,  if 
he  had  a  will  like  mine ;  all  one  needs  is 
resolution  in  such  emergencies." 

M  And  breath,"  added  Uncle  Hercules. 

This  frightened  me ;  I  began  to  tremble 
and  conjecture  possibilities. 

"  Is  father  going  to  die,  too  ?"  I  cried. 

44  Nonsense,  child ;  isn't  every  body 
going  to,  sooner  or  later  V 

"  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  sighed 
Uncle  Archibald. 

Aunt  Tempest  made  few  excursions 
to  Aunt  Serena'B  apartment,  but  when 
she  did  come,  it  was  to  some  purpose  ; 
she  brought  a  broom  with  her  and 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  which  would 
have  required  a  clairvoyant  to  see 
through ;  she  tossed  the  flowers  out  of 
the  window,  "  they  were  bad  things  for 
sick  rooms ;"  she  let  the  light  in  in  blind- 
ing sheets,  "  because  light  was  a  tonic ;" 
she  brushed  Aunt  Serena's  hair  till  her 
head  ached,  "  to  get  up  a  circulation ;" 
she  aired  her  opinions  and  the  room,  till 
the  last  was  at  zero  and  the  first  at  fever 
heat ;  she  exhorted  the  invalid  to  a  like 
exhibition  of  will  with  herself,  and  she 
fairly  enacted  a  revolution  in  the  space 
between  four  walls.  It  was  truly  the 
reign  of  terror.  But,  in  the  drawing- 
room,  Uncle  Hercules  used  to  say  that 
she  blew  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
expounding  doctrines  of  theology,  politics 
and  fashion,  that  he  wasn't  surprised  at 
poor  Tempest  reefing  his  top-sail  early. 
She  was  never  so  much  in  her  element 
as  when  quarreling  with  Uncle  Archi- 
bald about  the  virtues  of  some  "  hair  re- 
storer," about  the  power  of  will  to  work 
miracles,  about  the  maiden  name  of  the 
grandmother  of  some  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, the  precise  date  of  some  unimpor- 
tant event ;  as  when  giving  advice  and 
judgment,  and  carrying  all  before  her. 

"  You  live  like  a  hermit,  Archibald," 
she  would  say;  "the  windows  neell 
washing  outside,  your  pictures  are  aft* 
hung  awry,  and  your  room  looks  as  if 
it  had  been  shaken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
Do  tell  Nora  to  move  the  sofa  up  square, 
so  as  to  make  things  look  ship-shape! 
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and  have  the  piano  closed ;  if  s  the  ruin- 
ation— " 

"  I  shall  neyer  have  the  piano  closed," 
answered  my  uncle.  "  I  like  to  think 
that  presently  Serena  is  coming  down  to 
play  •  Roy's  Wife—' " 

u  Boy's  fiddlestick !  If  Serena  could 
come  down  it  would  throw  her  into  a 
high  fever ;  the  newspapers  littering  up, 
the  candles  and  snuffers  just  as  they 
were  left  last  night,  your  slippers  peep- 
ing out  from  under  the  sofa— -at  least, 
that  one  which  the  cat  isn't  playing 
with ;  your  surtout  across  a  chair-back, 
cigar-ashes  on  the  mantle-piece,  and 
dust  on  the  pier-table.  What  you  want 
in  your  house,  Archibald,  is  system — 
system.  Now,  that  tea-poy  would  show 
much  better  in  the  further  corner,  and 
this  book-case  in  that  niche  by  the 
fire." 

"Twould  warp,"  interfered  my  un- 
cle. 

"  Nonsense,  did  you  ever  try  it  V9 

"  Things  would  have*  been  different, 
perhaps,  if  Tom  had  lived,11  he  apol- 
ogized. 

"  Now,  Archibald,  what's  the  use  of 
considering  the  •  Lb  V  I  might  as  well 
say,  « if  Tempest  had  lived/  or  *  if  I 
had  married  old  Volume,'  or  ( if  none  of 
us  had  married  but  lived  together.' " 

"Heaven  deliver  usl"  interpolated 
Uncle  Hercules. 

14 1  say,  it  doesn't  signify  to  go  about 
hugging  the  '  \fs*  and  letting  the  house- 
keeping go  to  wreck  and  ruin." 

I  think  no  one  was  much  grieved 
when  Aunt  Tempest  got  into  the  chaise 
and  Uncle  Hercules  whipped  up  and 
away,  saying,  "  One  of  my  twelve  la- 
bors "  and  what  a  drive  it  must  have 
been  I 

Moreover,  I  think  that  none  of  us 
would  have  been  much  concerned  "  if" 
we  had  never  seen  her  face  again ;  how- 
ever, some  good  grew  out  of  the  visit, 
for  directly,  I  took  to  "  trigging  up  "  the 
drawing-room,  as  Nora  called  it ;  I  ar- 
ranged the  books  and  papers,  dusted  and 
garnished,  and  as  the  above-named  au- 
thority would  have  it, "  made  things  look 
like  new  paint." 

One  soft  spring  day,  coming  in  from  | 


a  walk,  I  ran  gayly  into  the  parlor  to 
exhibit  my  trophies,  the  silver  fleeces  of 
the  willow  catkins ;  and  pushing  open 
the  door,  paused,  appalled  at  the  sight 
that  met  my  gaze — my  father  reclining 
upon  the  sofa  with  half-closed  eyes  and 
deathly  face,  while  the  doctor  stood  by 
administering  ether,  and  my  uncle  and 
Nora  hovered  about  with  distraction  in 
their  countenances.  As  I  crept  forward 
no  one  noticed  me,  but  my  father  stirred 
and  motioned  aside  the  sponge  and  half 
rose  from  his  recumbent  position  to  re- 
ceive me. 

"  Philippa,"  he  said,  "lam  going  to 
leave  you.  Pray  for  me,  dear,  the 
prayer  your  mother  taught — '  Thy  king- 
dom come— thy  will  be  done-— in  heav- 
en ' " — and  I  fell  fainting  on  his  dear, 
dead  face,  for,  indeed,  his  portion  was 
in  heaven  for  evermore.  It  was  yean 
after  this  before  the  odor  of  ether  ceased 
to  give  me  a  cold  thrill,  or  the  downy 
catkins  brought  me  other  than  a  pang 
of  desolation  and  despair. 

How  cruel  it  seemed  to  put  him  away 
where  the  sun  could  not  warm  him, 
when  the  crocus  had  come  in  purple 
and  gold  and  the  sweetest  airs  of  aQ 
the  year  stirred  among  the  stirring  bods, 
and  every  thing  spoke  of  youth  and  de- 
light. 

I  lay  awake  thinking,  in  my  rfiiMfeh 
way,  that  the  stars  would  still  move  in 
solemn  procession  above  his  upturned 
face,  and  he  would  not  heed  them,  and 
the  greJH  moon  lift  her  white  shield 
above  the  graveyard  hill,  and  be  not 
turn  to  see ;  that  from  among  all  the 
voices  of  the  world  his  was  mute,  his 
smile  quenched,  his  eyelids  fast  shot; 
that  though  a  hundred  years  should 
come  and  go,  and  bring  warm  summer 
noons,  and  blithe  companionship,  and 
frosts  that  set  and  snows  that  thaw,  yet 
for  all  the  years  might  fulfill,  his  mortal 
face  I  should  never  more  behold,  and 
while  I  wept,  Aunt  Serena  sung  to  herself: 
"  Though  underneath  the  silent  clod 
Thy  body  rests— thy  soul  with  God 
Doth  mount  on  wings  of  prayer  and  praise, 
To  swell  the  measure  of  thy  days. 

"  Even  though  the  grass  is  tall  and  green. 
That  grows  thy  heart  and  mine  between. 
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Even  though  thy  face  be  hid  from  me, 
My  Father's  will  I  clearly  see." 

And  singing,  she  soothed  me  into  sweet 
oblivion. 

My  school-days  passed  much  like  those 
of  other  children;  sometimes  I  played 
truant  in  order  to  go  bayberrying  in 
Heartbreak  woods,  and  got  frightened 
ont  of  my  wits  with  bagaboo  and  blue- 
lights  ;  sometimes  I  "  made  a  hit,"  and 
etood  at  the  head  of  my  class.  I  was 
awarded  an  occasional  seat  among  the 
boys — a  frightful  infliction,  which  made 
me  "  the  observed  of  all  observers/'  as 
well  as  the  envy  of  some.  I,  at  inter- 
vals, forfeited  my  recess,  for  reasons 
manifold.  I  put  my  paper-dolls  to  bed 
between  the  sheets  of  my  writing-book, 
played  "  tit-tat-toe  "  with  my  next  neigh- 
bor, and  was  altogether  a  dreadful  child 
in  the  eyes  of  monitor  and  teacher.  By- 
and-by  there  came  a  new  era  and  a  new 
instructor;  my  skirts  had  lost  their  tucks, 
I  wore  a  ribbon  in  my  hair,  and  was 
particular  about  my  boots  and  the  set  of 
my  gowns ;  the  air  began  to  bristle  with 
French  verbs  and  unknown  quantities ; 
I  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  failing  before 
Paul  March. 

At  length  the  eventful  day  of  gradua- 
tion arrived,  when  we  girls  wore  frocks 
of  white  and  ribbons  of  pink,  exchanged 
locks  of  hair  and  vows  of  eternal  friend- 
ship and  correspondence ;  finishing  with 
the  inevitable  levee,  where  I  danced 
••Money  Musk "  with  Paul,  while  he  con- 
fided to  me  his  ambitions,  and  his  badge 
for  a  keepsake,  which  he  tied  in  a  true- 
lover's  knot  I  found  it,  the  other  day, 
among  my  trinkets,  the  knot  his  boyish 
fingers  tied  so  faded  and  melancholy, 
and  it  made  me  wonder  if  that  black- 
bearded  man,  who  called  last  week  with 
his  wife,  was  really  little  Paul  March  of 
auld  lang  syne. 

Thus  my  school-days  dropped  away 
from  me,  and  I  returned  to  Aunt  Serena, 
who  was  still  the  same  uncomplaining 
sufferer,  and  Uncle  Archibald,  who  had 
never  regarded  me  with  complaisancy, 
either  because  he  was  afraid  of  installing 
me  in  Tom's  rightful  place,  or  because  I 
too  much  absorbed  my  aunt's  affection. 
I  remember  once  endeavoring  to  soften 


his  mood  by  attempting  to  play  "Roy's 
Wife"  on  the  piano  with  my  little  first 
finger — an  air  perfectly  familiar  to  me, 
and  which,  from  words  he  bad  said  to 
Aunt  Tempest,  I  fancied  would  touch  his 
heart,  not  comprehending  that  people 
don't  like  their  hearts  to  be  touched  by 
profane  fingers.  He  was  looking  out 
upon  a  dreary  prospect  of  snow  and  ice, 
and  I  meant  to  warm  him ;  but  he  turn- 
ed upon  me  sharply,  like  an  avalanche, 
and  sent  me  from  the  room ;  after  that, 
he  seemed  to  like  me  less  than  before ;  I 
had  read  his  riddle,  an  impertinence  not 
to  be  easily  forgiven. 

It  was  some  months  after  leaving 
school,  that  he  astounded  me,  one  morn- 
ing, by  asking, 

44  Is  your  trunk  packed  r" 

44  My  trunk  packed !"  I  cried,  aghast 
44  Why,  where  am  I  going  f ' 

44  To  your  aunt  Tempest's." 

44 1  don't  want  to." 

44  That  doesn't  make  any  difference, 
unfortunately ;  it  is  the  arrangement — 
four  months  at  your  aunt's,  four  at  your 
uncle  Hercules',  and  back  again  here  for 
the  same  time,"  and  I  thought  that  he 
heaved  a  sigh  at  the  prospect 

44  Four  months  at  aunt  Tempest's — 
I  shall  die." 

44  You  will  do  it  systematically,  at 
least,"  he  returned. 

44  But  must  I  go  V 

"Certainly;  if  your  father  had  lived 
it  would,  doubtless,  have  been  other- 
wise." 

44  Beggars  shouldn't  be  choosers,  I  sup- 


it 


pose 

44  As  you  please,"  said  he,  laughing, 
somewhat  unseasonably,  I  thought. 

I  ate  ho  more  breakfast;  my  tears 
choked  me ;  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was 
the  most  miserable  girl  in  creation,  thus 
thrown  upon  a  bevy  of  heartless  rela- 
tions, without  the  power  of  freeing  my- 
self from  an  insufferable  dependence.  I 
went  to  seek  solace  of  Aunt  Serena,  who 
never  refused  it 

44  Eight  months  are  not  a  life-time, 
Philippa,"  said  she ;  "  you  will  be  soon 
back  again;  and  there's  your  cousin, 
Sam  Tempest,  and  Harold  Dacre,  and 
at  uncle  Hercules'  a  whole  pharmacopoeia, 
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so  that  you  won't  die  if  physic  will 
cure." 

"  But  not  to  see  you  for  eight  months !" 
"It  might  be  longer,  Philippa — it 
might  be  longer;  some  day  it  will. 
Think  of  that."  And  thinking  of  that 
and  many  other  things,  I  swept  on  my 
way,  out  of  the  familiar  places,  into  the 
open  country,  till  I  was  set  down  at 
Roaring  Station. 

IV. 

As  I  stepped  from  the  car,  I  brushed 
a  young  man  with  a  budding  mustache, 
who  gave  me  a  prolonged  stare,  and 
saluted  the  person  just  behind  me 
with: 

"  The  Old  Harry  1  Where  did  you 
come  from  V* 

"  From  sketching  in  Half-moon  Mead- 
ow." 

"  Any  birds  about !" 

"Plenty;  I  brought  them  down  on 
the  wing. 

"  You're  a  capital  shot,  you  are ; 
come,  did  you  see  any  thing  of  a  little 
body  in  pantalets  and  pinafores,  with 
her  baggage  marked  *  Philippa  Ingersby  ?' 
I'm  hunting  for  her." 

"  You  are  not  in  your  usual  luck  at 
it!  There's  the  baggage,"  pointing  at 
my  trunk,  and  taking  off  his  sundown 
and  coming  up  to  me. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  are  Miss  Philippa 
Ingersby  r"  he  said.  "  Because  we  are 
here  to  take  you  home." 

"  We/11  muttered  the  other  briefly, 
staring  in  a  bewildered  way. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  "I  am  Philippa 
Ingersby;  are  you  my  Cousin  Sam?" 
his  pleasant  face,  his  quiet  voice  and 
easy  manners  making  me  feel  already  at 
home. 

"  I  am  your  cousin  by  permission — " 

"  Oh,  you  are  Harold  Dacre,"  I  said, 
taking  his  arm  to  the  carriage. 

"  I  should  never  have  known  you  " 
said  Sam,  attempting  to  smooth  things. 

"Oh,  of  course  not,  you  expected 
pinafores  and  pantelets ,"  I  replied,  with 
the  ready  indignation  of  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen. 

"You  must  allow,  that  even  my  imag- 
ination could  not  paint  the  rose,"  he 


condescended;    "that  is  Harold's  pro- 
vince." 

"I  shouldn't  dare,"  said  Harold, 
laughing ;  "  I  should  be  afraid  of  being 
thorn  ed — 

" '  Toujour*  Teplne  est  sona  la  roee.*  " 

It  was  a  much  livelier  house  than 
Uncle  Archibald's,  and  but  for  Aunt 
Tempest  herself,  might  have  been  charm- 
ing. Every  thing  was  superlatively 
"  pimlico ;"  one  inhaled  tyi&em  with  the 
air ;  it  seemed  to  have  entered  the  pores 
of  her  skin,  and  to  be  sprinkled  about 
as  another  would  have  sprinkled  violet 
powder,  but  without  its  proving  a 
sweetener  of  existence.  One  might  say 
that  she  had  been  poisoned  with  system, 
that  it  had  entered  her  blood,  and  anti- 
dotes were  vain. 

"  Harold,  how  often  have  I  said  that 
we  breakfast  at  seven,  precisely.* 

"  But  I  was  out  sketching — " 

"  You're  always  sketching  when  you 
should  be  doing  something  useful ;  what 
a  hair-brained  pursuit  for  a  person  of 
your  cut-out ;  dear,  dear,  how  you  dis- 
appoint me  I  I  always  expected  yon  to 
be—" 

"  Punctual  at  breakfast  and  billiards,* 
said  Sam. 

"  No  irrelevancy,  if  you  please,  Sam, 
when  I  am  endeavoring  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  good  order  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family." 

"What  figures  we  shall  cut,  when 
they  begin  to  sprout  1" 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  any  sprouting 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  sir;  the 
whole  house  is  nothing  but  a  depot  for 
fishing-tackle  and  fire-arms — a  shameful 
confusion — I  don't  know  how  it  is  that 
none  of  you  inherit  my  sense  of  fit- 


» 


ness. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  pleasure  to  be 
had  between  the  parts,  when  a  headache 
interrupted  my  aunt's  solos,  when  she 
made  calls,  shopped,  or  otherwise  dis- 
ported herself  outside  her  empire. 
Harold  used  to  say,  it  was  owing  to  a 
defect  in  her  Bystem  that  she  had  head- 
aches at  all,  or  any  of  the  ilia  that  flesh 
is  heir  to. 

"  You  sew  too  steadily,11  he  said  to 
me  one  morning,  taking  up  his  sketch* 
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book  and  trifling  with  the  ornaments  on 
the  mantle-piece  in  his  absent  way; 
M  there  goes  a  swallow  to  take  his  pleas- 
ure under  the  sky ;  why  don't  you  fol- 
low?" 

u  Where  shall  I  go  ?" 

u  Come  with  me,  will  you  ?  I  am 
going  to  the  Pine  Headland,  where  we 
can  see  the  river  dip  down  to  the  sea 
and  break  into  ribbons  around  its  hun- 
dred islands — it's  an  easy  walk." 

"  But  Aunt  Tempest  will  scold." 

"  She  will  do  that  any  way ;  we  may 
as  well  be  charitable  and  provide  her 
with  a  text." 

"  That  is  true ;  it  didn't  occur  to  me 
before  ;"  and  already  he  had  my  hat  and 
cape  from  their  systematic  peg,  and  we 
were  down  in  the  garden,  and  under  the 
friendly  shadow  of  the  orchard-wall,  and 
out  on  the  turnpike  before  we  could 
count  ten. 

It  was  a  delightful  morning,  and  I 
felt  so  glad  to  have  escaped  the  long, 
tedious  hours  at  home,  that  I  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  grew  as 
light-hearted  as  the  birds  on  the  pine- 
boughs. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that, 
though  I  should  miss  you  unspeakably, 
I  don't  think  this  system  agrees  with 
you." 

"  Is  it  the  upper  Silurian  or  the  old 
red  sandstone  r  1  do  feel  as  if  I  were 
beginning  to  be  fossilized." 

"  No  wonder ;  let  us  inaugurate  a 
system  of  our  own ;  promise  to  come 
with  me  on  my  sketching  tours  and  we 
will  make  rare  acquaintance  with  the 
green  places  of  the  earth." 

"  But  I  shall  bore  you ;  I  shall  want 
to  talk  when  you  need  only  the  speech 
of  nature," said  L  "I shall  be  an  intru- 
sion." 

"  Tou,"  said  he,  laughing,  u  yes,  as 
the  odor  of  these  pine-trees,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  these  little  birds — a  sweet  intru~ 


n 


I  pretended  not  to  heed  thai  ;  but  it 
pleased  me. 

u  But  what  an  idiot  I  am,"  he  con- 
tinued, w  you  would  get  tired  of  it  your- 
self, of  course." 

M  Nothing  tires  me,  Mr.  Dacre." 


"  Indeed,"  said  he,  coldly. 

I  had  intended  to  finish  with  some- 
thing fair  and  fine,  and  flavored  with 
compliment,  but  this  interjectional  word, 
this  tinge  of  pique  in  his  usually  cordial 
manner,  touched  me  with  a  new  and 
agreeable  sense  of  power.  No  one  had 
thought  me  of  enough  consequence  be- 
fore for  that,  so  I  rewarded  Harold's  ap- 
preciation, by  letting  the  mutilated  sen- 
tence speak  for  itself. 

When  we  returned  home,  Aunt  Tem- 
pest had  just  discovered  my  absence,  and 
was  ready  with  a  philippic.  It  was  a 
wicked  waste  of  time,  it  broke  up  the 
day,  it  destroyed  order,  it  was  too  much 
like  Squire  Searle's  girls,  who  were  al- 
ways junketing  about  the  woods  after 
mosses,  it  was  a  wonder  if  I  didn't  take 
a  fever  and  give  it  to  all  the  household, 
if  I  couldn't  wear  out  clothes  enough 
without  tramping  two  or  three  miles 
across  country,  and  tearing  my  gowns  on 
fences. 

"  But  I  did  not  tear  my  gown,"  said 
L 

"  But  you  migTU  have  done  so  I  That 
is  to  be  taken  into  account" 

"Oh,  if  one's  going  to  keep  a  debit 
and  credit  of  all  pombUitie9y  there'll  bo 
nothing  else  done." 

"  If  one's  going  to  ransack  the  country 
after  the  picturesque,  there'll  be  very  lit- 
tle done  by  you>  miss." 

"  I'll  take  my  crocheting  next  time," 
said  I. 

"You  will  stay  at  home  next  time, 
miss !" 

But  I  didn't 

I  preferred  to  suffer  the  inevitable 
scolding,  administered,  not  homcBopathi- 
cally.  But  experience  taught  me  that  I 
might  go  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  with 
Sam,  catch  cold,  invade  the  system  with 
wild  irregularities,  in  short  do  any  thing 
preposterous,  and  not  hear  of  it  again. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  could  under- 
stand this,  but  one  day  it  became  clear 
enough.  It  was  like  a  transparency 
placed  against  the  window,  but  of  which 
only  those  inside  can  guess  the  de- 
sign. I  was  not  inside  at  that  time,  so  to 
speak. 

Mary  ISf.  PrueotL 
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Mneie  and  dancing  were  all  ton  "land  " 

For  the  breathing  uf  sentiments  bo  divine— 
Conversing  together  In  undertones 
Were  Amaranth  Crispin  and  Wykhoff  Jonrai, 
Where  the  light  streamed  through  a  yellow  silk 

Very  becoming  and  very  uncertain. 

Be  lounged,  Id  in  easy  and  graceful  style. 

On  a  satin  Bote,  his  eyes  cast  down. 
While  a  tender  and  half-trlnmpbant  emlle 

Conquered  an  Imperceptible  frown. 
Sht  stood  beside  him  and  bent  above  him, 
Her  very  attitude  breathing,  "I  love  blm  1" 
"  Oh,  ray,"  flip  whispered  in  softest  tone, 
"  Dear  Wykhoff,  say  thou  wilt  be  mine  own  1" 
lie  paused,  as  a  modest  young  man  might, 

Twirled  hie  mustache,  through  bis  hair 

Han  his  lingers,  sleudcr  and  fair, 
Aa  doves  glance  through  the  darkling  night. 
Bhe  pulled  her  foot  impatiently— 

The  diamonds  quivered  upon  her  brenst^- 
With  the  tremulona  play  of  a  silent  slj,-li 

The  rich  silk  rattled  In  which  she  was  dressed  [ 
Bhe  bent  still  lower— "My  own  sweet  Janes  H— 
Who  conld  resist  those  siren  tones! 
Bis  silence  was  that  of  solemn  thonght ; 

Bis  memory  ran  through  the  brilliant  past 
Of  the  fun  which  money  had  alwnye  bought  ■ 

Of  the  fortune  left  him,  "too  bright  to  last." 
He  mused  on  the  future's  untold  Ills— 


Nothing  to  dash  on— nothing  to  (pen 
Mothlng  to  meat  his  unpaid  bills- 
Nothing  to  give  a  suffering  friend  I 

Be  was  very  handsome,  the  very  plain- 
Be  poor,  she  rich— ehe  thirty,  he  not- 

Whleh  or  the  two  had  the  moat  to  gain 
May  be  re 


d  hie  e; 


a  giant 


udideywr 

Be  looked  at  her  Jeweled  throat  askance, 
"I  am  very  young,"  he  murmur*  and  alghs,— 

"  I  can  not  marry,  to  be  tied  down. 
To  cut  my  friends,  to  clip  my  wings. 

To  bo]oked  by  the  fellows  about  the  town 


is  tied  to 
"Yon  shall 


Just  for  pocket-moo 


t  rings." 


,  yon  know, 
t  your  fastest  friend, 
■u  please,  my  pet— 
»on  will  never  regret-" 


"  I'd  like  to  specify  certain  things," 
The  youth  remarked,  as  he  tnrned  the  rings 
Which  sparkled  upon  her  wooing  hand. 
While  Amaranth  listened  serene  and  bland; 
"  A  horse  or  two,  yon  know,  and  a  yacht, 

I'd  rather  you'd  have  these  things  than  not. 
That  men  may  envy  what  women  adore, 
■hen,  Wykhoft  say  you'llbe  really  miner* 
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The  music  bant  forth  exnltlngly  load. 
As  the  happy  loven  rejoined  the  crowd. 
A*  a  mother  iuj  beam  on  her  lovcl  j  child, 
Bo  Amaranth  Criapin  beamed  and  milled 
On  the  dainty  young  man  whose  arm  abe  held. 
Oh,  sweet  young  man  I  he  never  rebelled, 
'lliciufih  she  clasped  It  close  and  whispered  low, 
And  (bone  triumphant,  and  talked  to  him— to  I 
He  thought  of  hli  yacht  and  her  donbloone  bright, 
Aud  took  It  all  as  an  angel  might. 
The  crowd  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  sight — 
BotoneyoonK  bee  turned  suddenly  white; 
One  plainly  attired  bat  beautiful  form 
Drooped  Ilka  a  rose  In  a  beating  storm ; 
One  sweet,  reproachful,  Buffering  look 
The  soul  of  the  yonth  fur  an  Instant  shook. 

PART  II. 


Well,  they  were  married;  a  penal™  grace 
Pervaded  the  yonthful  bridegroom's  thee. 
He'd  a  touching  way,  tho  women  all  said. 
Of  repealing  the  rltaal  the  pastor  read ; 


hi  low. 


aud  hie  i 


His  look,  half  happy  and  half  distressed, 
And  the  very  becoming  way  he  ws*  dressed  1 
Hlx  Crispin,  afterward  Mrs.  Jonea, 
Sparkled  all  oxer  with  precious  stones, 
Like  the  midnight  sky  with  1M  million  Mara ; 

Her  nose  peered  out  or  her  bridal-ran 
like  a  parrot's  out  of  its  silver  ban— 

She  looked  more  yellow  than  abe  did  pale. 
She'd  a  diamond  wreath  upon  her  head. 

And  ptgeon-egg  pearls  around  her  neck. 

While  Dumtwrleee  smaller  pearls  did  Heck 
The  Uonlton  gown  In  which  she  was  wed. 
The  furthermost  pew  might  have  heard  her  say 


Those  agreeable  words—"  lore,  honor,  obey  "— 
But  the  way  sha  kept  tb 
The  liberal  bride,  In  a 

Took  her  bnsband  off  on  a  bridal-tour ; 
Newport,  Nahent,  Lake  George,  Capo  Hay, 

Did  each  a  share  of  the  spoils  secure. 
When  the  loving,  lingering  boncymoon 

Went  by  with  tbe  rummer's  withering  flow. 


Tbe  wedded  couplo  returned  to  town. 
Light  of  heart  as  a  thistle-down. 
Light  of  heart  and  heavy  of  purse  I 
Aa  Wykhoff  raid  when  be  once  more  met 
The  favorite  boys  of  hla  ancient  eel— 
"Matten  might  be  a  great  deal  worse; 
Plenty  of  money  agreed  with  him— 
Plenty  or  money  and  never  a  trouble ; 
Id  girl  to  humor  each  whim, 
ked  a  t Hue  to  give  him  double— 
"  all  that 


Wllha 


Turtle  bo 


a  fellov. 


Nevertheless,  It  was  very  plain 

That  this  fortunate  youth  grew  thin  again™ 

Every  month  aa  It  rolled  away, 
Found  him  meeker  and  more  sedate, 
fieslgned,  aa  It  were,  to  a  secret  fate ; 

The  words  were  few  which  he  bad  to  aay. 

He  gave  no  suppers,  be  did  not  play, 


While  1 


and  far  I 


thing— he  was  always  richly  dressed— 
Uloves,  hat  and  boots  wen  the  very  beat ; 
Exquisite  trowsers  and  coats  he  wore — 
But,  ah,  he  wae  Wykhoff  Jonea  no  more  I— 
Once  (he  wittiest,  boldest,  aud  aauclcat  one 
Who  ever  did  what  be  shouldn't  have  done. 
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By  Christmas  time  he  began  to  fail ; 

By  Lent  he  looked  like  a  lily  frail ; 

What  could,  inquired  the  world,  be  the  matter 

With  a  man  who  lived  in  a  marble  palace. 
Who  ate  his  flan  from  a  silver  platter, 

And  drank  his  wine  from  a  golden  chalice  t 
Some  thought  it  must  be,  beyond  a  question, 
That  he  lived  too  well  for  a  good  digestion ; 
Some  excellent  ladles  trusted  his  wife 

Had  won  him  to  leave  past  slnsMn  the  lurch ; 
That  he  soon  would  be  leading  a  worthier  life, 

Buying  a  pew  and  supporting  the  church. 
Tet  nobody  settled  the  matter  for  certain, 
For  Wykhoff  let  no  one  behind  the  curtain. 
A  year  it  was  since  the  wedding-day, 

A  lovely  time  in  the  month  of  June ; 
A  light  breeze  rippled  the  azure  bay, 

Whose  waves  were  "  singing  a  pleasant  tune." 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Jones  were  at  home, 

Sitting  alone  in  their  airy  chamber, 
Watching  the  distant  ocean-foam, 

The  sapphire  waves,  the  sunlight  amber. 
And  the  darling  yachts,  those  cunning  loves, 
Spreading  their  wings  like  a  flock  of  doves. 
**My  dear,"  said  Jones,  with  a  facial  quiver, 
While  his  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sparkling  river, 
*'  Ton  remember  it,  plainly,  do  you  not  f 
That  you  promised  to  buy  me  a  lovely  yacht 
Jenkins  and  Brown  have  bnilt  one,  new, 
And  they  are  not,  both  of  them,  rich  as— yon. 
I  wouldn't  have  married  you— no  I'd  not, 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  promised  yacht. 
There's  a  trim  little  craft  for  sale,  I  hear. 
For  six  thousand  dollars— cheap,  my  dear  1" 
Coolly  and  softly  her  langhter  rings— 
"  Husbands  are  such  extravagant  things  1" 
M  But  you  know  you  said—"    "  Oh,  yes,  I  know  1 
I  was  rather  foolish  a  year  ago. 
If  you  had  a  boat  you  might  get  drowned  " — 
("  I  wish  I  might,"  was  the  half-breathed  sound)— 
u  And  my  darling's  body  might  never  be  found. 
It  is  not  well  for  you  reckless  boys 
To  be  risking  yourselves  in  such  pretty  toys/* 
"But,  madam,  your  «wd/"  — "Mere  lover's 

vows, 
Which  never  are  kept  by  a  sober  spouse." 
M  You  promised  me  horses  t"  cried  hapless  Jones, 
In  the  bitterest  bitter  of  biting  tones, 
'*  Yet  I  can  not  ever  go  to  ride 
Unless  I  am  perched  by  my  lady's  side  1 
The  horses,  the  carriage,  the  driver  she  owns, 
And  I  must  ride  out  with  my  lady  Jones  I" 
"  Certainly,  love ;  no  woman  of  sense 
Would  allow  her  husband  so  good  a  pretense 
For  betting  and  racing  and  such  impropriety; 
A  married  man  should  select  his  society. 
Fast  horses,  indeed  1  yon  might  break  your 
neck ! — 
("I  would  it  were  broken  1"  poor  Wykhoff 
sighed)— 
♦«  And  my  happiness  then  would  be  a  wreck; 

A  widow  instead  of  a  blushing  bride." 
"Don't  speak  of  blushing— you're  too  antique 
For  the  bloom  to  rise  on  your  lovely  cheek ; 
Why  did  I  marry  f— ay,  there's  the  rub  "— 


"  Perhaps,"  she  remarked, "  on  account  of  tat 

Clubl" 
u  "The  ClnbM  yea,  madam,  I've  had  to  resJga; 


I  could  not  even  pay  np  for  the  wine !" 
"Ah,  sweet  I  the  Club  is  with  danger  rife 
To  the  peace  and  repose  of  a  faithful  wife. 
How  could  I  tell,  in  my  house  up-town, 
As  I  sat  in  tears  and  a  dressing-gown. 
Till  you  came  home  from  that  naughty  place, 
Whether  some  woman  was  not  in  the  case  f 
You're  quite  too  handsome,  Wykhoff,  my  own, 
To  be  trusted  abroad  too  much  alone. 
Don't  get  excited,  my  dear,  and  swear— 
You've  plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear. 
Now,  Wykhoff,  darling,  don't  tear  your  hair; 
If  you  married  me,  you  need  not  rue  it ; 
You're  very  well  off,  if  you  only  knew  it 
You  are  tied  to  a  woman's  apron-strings ; 
But  golden  strings  are  not  very  bad  things, 
And  a  great  deal  better  than  leaden  wings. 
If  you  had  been  willing  to  work  like  a  man. 
You  might  have  married  your  charming  Fan ; 
Have  bought  her  dresses,  and  bleesed  her  lot, 
And  earned  her  bread— but  you  know  you  wen 

not. 
8o  Fan  is  growing  a  sad  old  maid— 
Her  ringlets  get  thin  and  her  roses  lade. 
It's  quite  the  fashion  for  idle  young  men 

To  marry  a  fortune— a  chivalrous  plan ! 
Girls  pretty  and  poor  don't  like  it  but  them 

It  suits  the  tastes  of  a  modern  young  man  I 
I've  heard  that  Fanny  is  in  a  decline ; 

I  saw  her  at  Mrs.  Fltzhngh's  soiree  ; 
Her  blue  eyes  over  her  thin  cheeks  shine, 

And  she  looks  at  a  person  in  tuck  a  way  I 
Don't  Wykhoff,  don't  fumble  my  curtains  so; 
And  let  the  end  of  that  tassel  go. 
I  know  I'm  ugly,  I  know  I'm  old— 

You  knew  it,  too,  before  yon  consented 

To  barter  yonr  youth  and  beauty  for  gold ; 

And  it's  hardly  proper,  because  you've  re- 
pented, 
To  throw  my  false  teeth  into  my  face. 
DonH  tear  the  ruffle  off  that  lace  I 
It's  vastly  pretty  to  see  you  rave. 

Your  eyes  are  so  bright  *nd  jour  sweet  Hat 
sting- 
But  the  truth  is,  Jones,  if  you  don't  behave, 

I'll  draw  still  tighter  the  apron-string  r* 
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Another  year  crept  on  to  the  dose, 

As  years  will  do,  whatever  befall— 

And  Fanny  sleeps  by  the  churchyard  wall. 

Where  the  grass  waves  heavy,  rank  and  tall. 

Mr*.  Jones  is  exceedingly  well ; 

She  may  be  a  vampire— who  can  tell  ? — 

For  the  thinner  and  paler  her  husband  grows. 

The  more  she  blooms  like  a  summer  i 

She  gives  grand  parties,  also  goes  out ; 

Her  lord,  so  devoted,  is  always  with 
Like  a  lamb  or  a  poodle  he  follows  about 

His  magniflcent  mistress  hither  and  thither. 
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But,  doe*  he  (peak  to  a  beautiful  woman, 
Or  wait?— ha  HilUn  so  charmingly  !— 

Or  do  any  thing  else  thai  Is  proper  or  human. 
He  begins  to  twitch  most  alarmingly— 

A  peculiar  twitching,  *  verr  strange  thing, 

Aa  If  be  were  Jerked  by  a  rlewleae  string. 

The  world   remarked  on  this  twitching  coi 

A  nervous  disease,  so  the  doctors  said ; 
Dyspepsia  from  living  too  well— some  restrain 

For  awhile  would  be  wholesome — say,  wit 
and  bread. 
Whatever  It  was,  'twaa  a  troublesome  thing 
To  be  constantly  Jerked  by  a  viewless  siring. 
To  a  beautiful  girl  did  he  bow  and  smile. 

Jerk  1  be  forgot  what  he  wished  to  ss>- ; 
Sid  ho  talk  with  a  friend  for  a  little  while. 

Jerk— Jerk!  In  the  moat  Intolerable  war! 
No  wonder  he  grew  so  tain  unci  pale, 

Till  the  once  familiar  parlng-atonee 

Re-echoed  no  more  to  tho  tread  of  Jones, 
And  his  shadow  from  out  the  earth  did  fall. 


With  dreadful  terrors  her  thoughts  were  rife, 

But  she  dared  not  breathe  them  to  any  one. 
Many  day*  went  by,  till  an  empty  room 
Which  long  had  slept  In  gorgeona  gloom, 
Was  opened  again  to  the  garish  light 
~      ier  natlesa  hand,  and  she  saw— a  sight  1 
'Twaa  a  golden  room  with  a  carpet  of  gold, 
And  golden  tapestries,  fold  upon  fold, 
Mirrors,  golden-circled,  reflecting  gold — 
A  room  of  splendor,  •nperb  to  behold  I 
The  bridal  chamber,  two  years  before, 
he  happy  man  wbo  waa  now  no  more, 
oore !  for  there,  from  the  gilded  hook 
hence  a  chandelier  had  recently  hang, 
Cold  of  feature  and  fearful  of  look. 

The  lllctess  body  or  Wykhoff  swung— 
A  skeleton  form,  a  frame  of  bones, 
The  last  of  the  witty  and  wicked  Jones.' 
He  hong  In  the  place  of  a  chandelier. 

Shot  off  for  ever  life's  flickering  flame  I 
But  his  light  may  still  ahlne  far  and  clear, 

A  warning  to  those  who  would  do  tho  same. 
His  wife  fell  down  in  a  fainting-fit 
When  she  saw  his  body,  and  also  rr— 
For  this  waa  the  terrible  Joke  of  the  thing- 
He  hod  hung  himself  with  an  apron+lrlngl 

Jfri.  H.  V.  Victor. 
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NATURAL  FORCES. 

TT7HEN  the  human  mind  emerges 
VV  from  the  atmosphere  of  common 
life  into  the  empyreal  region  of  thought- 
ful speculation,  and  addresses  its  facul- 
ties to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  matter,  it  is  at  first  overwhelmed 
by  the  immensity  of  the  prospect,  and 
amazed  by  the  multiplicity  of  facts, 
whose  diversity  seems  to  defy  all  efforts 
to  reduce  them  into  system,  or  educe 
from  them  any  consistent  or  harmonious 
theories.  So  immeasurably  does  the  un- 
known exceed  the  little  sum  of  the  known, 
and  so  wide  is  the  expanse  of  the  doubt- 
ful compared  with  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  certain,  that  the  mind  at  first  recoils 
from  the  attempt  to  explore  the  wide  im- 
mensity by  which  it  is  surrounded.  So 
the  ignorant  savage,  who  has  dwelt  in 
the  interior  of  a  continent,  where  his 
utmost  strength  and  skill  have  only  suf- 
ficed to  enable  him  to  navigate  with  his 
rude  canoe,  or  still  ruder  raft,  the  nar- 
row and  tranquil  waters  of  his  native 
river,  when  floating  down  to  its  mouth 
he  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  great  ocean, 
and  gazes  at  its  unbounded  expanse  and 
contemplates  the  tumult  of  its  heaving 
billows,  recoils  with  amazement  and  dis- 
may, aud  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that 
with  any  craft  which  his  unskillful  hands 
can  build,  he  may  ever  essay  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  wide  world  of  waters.  Yet 
this  savage  or  his  children  shall  build 
vessels  that  shall  sail  in  safety  over  those 
mountain  billows,  and  some  daring  Eric 
shall  find  its'  further  shore,  which  he 
shall  not  explore,  and  some  adventurous 
Columbus,  searching  for  the  known,  shall 
find  an  unknown,  which,  explored,  meas- 
ured and  mapped,  shall  come  to  be  as 
well  and  even  better  known  than  that 
which  before  had  been  thought  to  be 
wholly  understood. 

Ever,  as  each  new  Eric  or  Columbus, 
who  essays  to  explore  the  regions  of  the 
doubtful  and  the  unknown  in  science 
and  philosophy,  weighs  anchor  to  start 
on  his  voyage  of  adventure  or  discovery, 
he  shall  hear  multitudes  who  stand  on 
the  shore  of  the  known,  shouting  to  him, 
impossible/  impossible/  and,  perchance, 


only  one  assuring  voice  shall  whisper  in 
his  ear,  that,  it  is  better  to  dare  than  tod* 
spair.    The  ever-restless  spirit  of  inquiry, 
implanted  in  man's  nature  for  the  wise 
and  benevolent  purpose  of  stimulating 
him  to  know  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  comprehend,  has  led  men  to  ex- 
plore every  accessible  part  of  the  domain 
of  nature  and  fact,  and  has  found  in  the 
investigation  of  nature's  laws  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  mental  pabulum,  by 
feeding    on  which  the   soul    becomes 
strong  and  developed  In  all  its  noble 
proportions ;  and  what  is  still  mere  to 
our  present  purpose,  the  paths  of  dis- 
covery and  research  have  been  made  so 
plain,  that  the  untaught  yet  earnest  in- 
quirers after  great  and  noble  truths  may 
find  the  way  to  them,  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom having  indeed  become  "  ways  of 
pleasantness."     It  is  no  part  of  the  pur* 
pose  of  this  paper  to  plant  flowers  along 
these  ways  of  wisdom,  nor  to  lead  the 
reader  along  them  up  to  the  trees  that 
bear  the  golden   fruits  of  knowledge; 
but  only  to  exhibit  some  of  these  fruits, 
by  way  of  stimulating  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry within  them,  and  encouraging  them 
to  those  researches  which  each  one  must 
prosecute   for  himself  though   happily 
with  surer  guides  and  safer  lights  than 
those  had  who  have  preceded  him  in  the 
same  paths. 

Great  advances  have  been  made,  in 
recent  ages,  toward  an  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  the  material  universe ;  yet 
the  true  theory  of  those  laws  will  not 
be  comprehended  until  it  shall  come  to 
be  understood  that  the  primal  law  of 
matter  is  a  law  of  action,  and  that  iner- 
tia is  not  the  normal  condition  oi  matter; 
that  in  every  object  of  creation,  as  well 
the  minutest  entity  as  the  most  compli- 
cated organism,  the  laws  of  its  being  and 
function  all  inhere  In  absolute  perfection; 
that  the  primeval,  inherent  laws  of  mo- 
tion, in  all  material  entities,  determine 
their  places  and  associations  in  the  ma- 
terial universe  ;  and  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  material  entities,  as  well  as  their 
perceptibility,  affinities,  attractions  and 
repulsions,  are  all  results  of  the  laws 
prescribed  by  the  creative  All-spirit,  the 
cessation  of  which  laws  would  instantly 
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resolve  the  creation  into  absolute  non- 
entity ;  and  also  how,  out  of  these  sub- 
limely simple  truths,  shines  out,  through 
all  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation,  the 
equally  sublime  and  simple  truth,  that 
the  Almighty  actually  did  create  the 
worlds  from  nothing. 

Incessant  action  is  a  law  of  spiritual 
existence,  of  which  the  creative  All-spirit 
is  the  sum ;  and  in  the  act  of  creation, 
spirit  communicates  to  matter  its  own 
activity,  which  we  call  motion.  This 
motion,  following  the  celestial  law,  and 
not  the  law  of  human  mathematics,  is 
curvilinear  and  not  in  right  lines,  as  it 
inheres  in  organic  existence,  or  is  modi- 
fied by  their  proper  and  natural  actions; 
and  all  natural  motions  that  are  in  right 
lines  assume  this  direction  in  consequence 
of  counteractions  or  combinations  of 
equivalent  forces,  as  in  the  apparent  rec- 
tilinear direction  of  electrical  and  mag- 
netic currents,  and  in  gravitation.  This 
is  the  reason  why  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
could  never  rally  explain  the  orbital  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  by  means  of  his 
theory  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  by 
applying  to  these  motions  the  laws  of 
mathematics  which  pertain  to  mechan- 
ical forces ;  for  the  equality  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  would  leave  his  planets 
immovable  in  space,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  purely  conjectural 
and  altogether  unphilosophical  hypothe- 
sis of  an  original  impulse  from  the  Cre- 
ator, to  get  his  planets  into  motion.  It 
is  only  justice  to  acknowledge  that  New- 
Urn  himself  had  misgivings  concerning 
the  completeness  of  his  theory.  Swe- 
denborg  came  nearer  the  truth  in  his  a 
priori  theory  that  the  creative  initial  is 
a  eonatu*  (tendency)  to  motion ;  and  that 
the  resultant  motion  is  a  Bpiral,  tending 
to  an  ultimate  circle.  Facts  in  nature 
strongly  corroborate  this  theory.  The 
first  germinant  motion  in  plants  is  spiral, 
and  in  all  normal  organic  substances,  as 
well  as  in  their  ultimate  molecules,  curved 
lines  alone  are  to  be  traced,  right  lines 
being  uniformly  the  results  of  alterations 
from  primitive  forms ;  and,  likewise,  all 
motions  in  the  natural  world  are  in  curved 
lines. 

Glaring  errors  have  crept  into  modern 


cosmogony,  which  mankind  will  correct 
as  they  continue  to  become  more  spirit- 
ual in  their  ideas  and  lucid  in  their  in- 
telligence. One  of  these  errors  is  em- 
balmed in  the  accepted  theory  that  the 
density  and  heat  of  the  earth's  mass  in- 
crease steadily  from  its  circumference  to 
its  center,  whereas,  the  maximum  of  its 
heat  and  density  is  nearer  to  its  circum- 
ference than  its  center. 

Terrestrial  attraction  is  most  strongly 
exerted  upon  a  substance  that  is  at  the 
earth's  surface,  for  it  is  then  attracted 
by  the  earth's  entire  mass  in  a  line  from 
the  object  to  and  through  the  earth's 
center,  which,  as  to  this  object,  is  the 
line  of  greatest  intensity  of  terrestrial  at- 
traction. If  this  substance  be  supposed 
to  be  sunk  into  the  body  of  the  earth, 
along  this  line  of  greatest  attractive  in- 
tensity, to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  miles, 
it  will  then  be  attracted  downward  with 
so  much  less  intensity  as  that  portion  of 
the  mass  behind  it  is  in  comparison  to 
that  below  it,  for  it  is  now  attracted  in 
all  directions ;  and  if  we  further  suppose 
this  substance  to  be  sunk  still  lower,  even 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  same  law 
will  hold  good,  and  the  opposite  attract- 
ive forces  exerted  upon  it  in  all  direc- 
tions will  be  perfectly  counteracted  by 
each  other,  and  neutralized,  while  the 
density  of  the  substance  at  the  center 
will  be  zero.  Bo  for  as  terrestrial  at- 
traction is  concerned,  matter  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth  is  niAtZ. 

The  place  of  greatest  density  in  the 
earth's  mass  is  that  where  the  sum  of 
the  two  forces  of  attraction  and  resist- 
'  ance  is  at  its  maximum.  The  place  of 
greatest  attraction  by  the  earth's  mass  is, 
as  stated  above,  at  its  surface,  and  this 
is  also  the  place  of  its  greatest  capability 
of  reaction;  but  at  the  earth's  surface 
the  via  inertia  finds  nothing  to  resist  ex- 
cepting the  fluid  atmosphere  which  en- 
velops the  earth,  a  yielding  substance, 
of  so  small  density  that  it  is  only  in  a 
small  degree  attractable  by  the  earth. 
By  a  law  of  rotary  force,  inherent  in 
semi-fluid  revolving  spheres,  the  densei 
parts  of  the  sphere's  mass  tend  toward 
its  surface ;  or,  if  the  mass  be  homogene- 
ous, its  tendency  is  to  become  dense  at 
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Its  surface;  and within  these  denser  parts 
attraction  and  resistance  reach  their 
maximum.  The  place  of  greatest  dens- 
ity in  the  earth's  mass  is  neither  at  its 
center  or  at  its  surface,  but  at  a  point 
nearer  to  its  surface  than  its  center ;  be- 
neath that  rocky  crust,  which,  in  com- 
parison with  the  denser  matter  under- 
lying it,  is  to  be  contemplated-  as  an 
indurated  foam,  brought  to  the  surface  by 
its  inferior  gravity,  exist  those  metallic 
masses  haying  the  greatest  specific  grav- 
ity ;  and,  as  terrestrial  internal  heat  re- 
sults from  chemical  changes  occurring 
among  the  various  substances  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed,  the  place  of  in- 
tensest  exercise  of  these  agencies  is  that 
of  the  greatest  condensation  of  the  ma- 
terials among  which  these  chemical 
changes  occur ;  and  the  places  of  great- 
est density  in  the  earth's  mass  and  of  its 
intensest  heat  coincide,  near,  compara- 
tively, to  the  earth's  surface. 

From  this  point  (in  a  vertical  line)  the 
density  of  the  terrestrial  mass  lessens 
gradually  toward  its  center,  until  it 
reaches  a  degree  of  fluidity,  which  at 
tbe  center  of  the  earth  reaches  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  tenuity.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  earth  is  a  spacious  concavity 
containing  gently  undulating  fluid ;  the 
undulation  being  augmented  by  the 
imperfect  sphericity  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  as  well  internally  as  externally. 
The  special  structure  of  the  interior  con- 
cavity of  the  earth  and  its  contained 
fluid  mass,  is  unknown;  but  from  the 
known  laws  of  matter  and  the  analogies 
of  natural  structures,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  it  is  organic  and  sym- 
metrical. Amorphism  never  occurs  in 
nature  excepting  as  the  result  of  con- 
vulsion. All  matter  in  its  normal 
state  is,  strictly  speaking,  organic ;  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  well  as  their  con* 
stituent  molecules,  are  philosophically  as 
much  organic  as  are  crystals,  plants  and 
animals,  which  are  also  aggregations  of 
these  molecules. 


Philosophers  have  arrived  at  the  truth 
that  light  is  not  a  material  emanation 
from  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies, 
bnt  they  have  not  satisfied  themselves  as 


to  the  real  nature  of  this  phenomenon. 
Light  is  another  result  of  that  activity 
which  in  things  natural  we  call  force. 
Solar  light  results  from  an  imputation, 
communicated  through  the  medium  of 
the  cosmical  ether  which  pervades  the 
infinity  of  otherwise  empty  space,  and 
equally  pervades  all  fluid  and  solid  mat* 
ter.  There  is  no  positive  ground,  either 
in  met  or  reason,  for  denying  that  the 
light  -  producing  force  communicated 
from  the  photosphere  to  the  cosmical 
ether  reaches  the  terrestrial  atmosphere 
with  instantaneous  celerity ;  for  the  cos- 
mical ether,  which  is  immaterial — that  ts, 
has  none  of  the  properties  which  we  attrib- 
ute to  matter— has  no  power  of  retard- 
ing resistance ;  and  that  the  time  occu- 
pied by  light  in  its  passage  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  is  simply  the  time 
necessary  for  light  to  overcome  the  re- 
tarding influence  of  the  terrestrial  atmos- 
phere. The  theory  which  represents 
light  as  traveling  thousands  of  years  to 
reach  this  earth  from  those  remote  suns 
which  we  call  stars,  Is  purely  a  feat  of 
human  imagination,  founded  mainly  on 
the  now  exploded  theory  that  light  is  an 
emanation  of  material  substance  from  the 
sun,  to  which  theory  the  results  of  certain 
observations  have  been  supposed  to  lend 
confirmation.  The  deductions  as  to  the 
velocity  of  light  in  passing,  as  supposed, 
through  the  cosmical  ether,  which  have 
been  drawn  from  observations  upon  the 
adumbration  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
are  erroneous;  as  the  solar  luminous 
force  reflected  from  them  has  suffered 
retardations  and  loss  by  passing  twice 
through  the  radius  of  the  atmosphere  of 
that  planet,  before  reaching  that  of  the 
earth.  The  other  supposed  confirmation 
of  the  theory  in  question,  found  in  the 
aberrations  of  the  apparent  parallax  of 
culminant  stars,  is  equally  wanting  in 
authority. 

The  apparent  aberrations  of  the  paral- 
lax of  some  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  well 
as  those  attendant  upon  the  eclipse  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  result  from  the 
velocity  of  light  at  the  earth,  compared 
with  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  motion 
in  its  orbit,  in  certain  relative  directions. 
The  angles  of  apparent  aberration  afford 
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a  corrected  measure  of  the  distance  of 
tyese  bodies  from  the  earth,  and  a  means 
of  verifying  the  velocity  of  light  at  the 
points  of  observation,  as  determined  by 
topical  experiments,  conducted  after  the 
methods  of  Arago  and  others ;  but  these 
results  would  be  precisely  the  earns,  whether 
this  light  had  occupied  one  second  or  a 
thousand  yearn  in  trawling  from  those 
bodies  to  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet; 
for  they  depend  solely  on  the  angles  of 
incidence  of  the  rays  of  light  as  they 
pass  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  on 
the  comparative  velocity  of  those  rays, 
as  collated  with  that  of  the  earth's  mo- 
tion ;  but  have  no  value  in  any  specula- 
tion respecting  the  supposed  velocity  of 
light  in  that  portion  of  space  beyond 
our  atmosphere. 

The  phenomenon  of  luminous  appear- 
ance, which  is  called  light,  is  a  chemical 
result,  and  is  purely  atmospheric.  If  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  be  transported 
beyond  the  atmosphere,  and  there  to  ex- 
ist, our  eyes  would  perceive  nothing. 
This  is  partially  realized  by  persons  who 
ascend  to  great  nights  in  balloons,  to 
whom  in  that  rarer  atmosphere  the  sun 
and  stars  appear  less  brilliant,  and  the 
blue  of  the  vault  of  heaven  assumes  a 
darker  hue  than  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  is  also  illustrated  by  the  in- 
tenser  color  of  the  heavenly  bodies  when 
near  the  horizon,  which  pales  as  they 
approach  their  points  of  culmination. 
That  side  of  the  moon  which  is  toward 
the  earth  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of 
atmosphere,  and  if  it  had  none  there 
would  be  no  light  there.  To  us  the 
moon  appears  to  be  illuminated,  and  we 
call  here  reflected  light;  but  it  is  not 
light  which  is  reflected  from  the  moon 
to  the  earth,  but  only  the  light-producing 
force,  reflected  as  sound  is  reflected  from 
a  solid  body.  This  force  or  impulse, 
like  electricity,  is  not  in  itself  luminous, 
but  in  its  passage  through  the  atmos- 
phere produces  a  luminous  result  which 
follows  and  trails  behind  it,  as  the  light- 
ning follows  the  electrical  current  or  as 
the  train  of  a  comet  or  sn  aerolite  trails 
along  the  sky,  suffering  a  retardation  to 
which  its  more  subtile  cause  is  not  sub- 


The  waves  of  both  light  and  sound 
have  neither  of  them  a  velocity  equal 
to  that  of  the  force  which  produces  them. 
Persons  who  are  in  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  nervous  excitability,  will  be 
startled  and  shocked  by  the  report  of  a 
gun  or  the  slamming  of  a  door,  before 
their  hearing  has  informed  them  of  the 
cause  of  their  disturbance.  In  some 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  this 
interval  is  distinctly  and  unmistakably 
perceptible.  The  solar  heat-ray  reaches 
the  earth  before  the  light  is  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  as  the  electrical  current 
reaches  its  object,  and  evolves  heat,  be- 
fore its  consequent  light  can  be  per- 
ceived. 

Solar  heat  is  a  product  of  the  same 
forceful  impulse  by  which  light  is  pro- 
duced. The  cause  is  one,  as  is  elec- 
tricity, and  like  the  electric  current  it 
evolves  both  light  and  heat  by.  the  ef- 
fects which  it  produces  upon  the  atmos- 
phere. It  in  feet  produces  an  atmos- 
pheric combustion.  We  are  so  much 
accustomed  to  the  idea  of  waste,  as  an 
effect  of  combustion  as  we  commonly 
witness  it  in  the  consumption  of  fuel, 
that  since  it  has  come  to  be  understood 
that  the  sun  itself  is  a  burning  mass, 
some  philosophers  have  been  greatly  ex- 
ercised to  find  out  from  what  source 
this  huge  fire  is  replenished  with  fuel ; 
and  they  have  conjectured  that  an  enor- 
mous number  of  cosmical  bodies  are 
constantly  falling  into  the  sun.  When 
we  consider  that  a  fire  consumes  many 
times  its  own  mass  in  a  single  day,  and 
that  the  sun  is  more  than  a  million 
times  larger  in  mass  than  this  earth, 
there  is  something  extremely  prodigious 
in  such  a  conjecture ;  but  a  very  little 
reflection  will  serve  to  reassure  us. 
When  we  consider  that  iu  the  process 
of  combustion  nothing  is  lost — that  the 
burning  matter  is  only  changed,  not 
wasted — and,  likewise,  that  solar  light 
and  heat  are  not  material  emanations 
from  the  sun,  we  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  truth,  that  the  in- 
candescence of  the  sun's  sphere  is  not  a 
condition  of  wasteful  combustion,  but 
only  a  mode  of  existence. 

The  sun  may  be  regarded  as  a  central 
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generator  of  forces,  by  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets  are  regulated,  and 
the  animal  and  vegetable  existences  that 
pertain  to  them  are  generated,  developed, 
and  sustained  in  life  and  vigor.  We 
may,  therefore,  dismiss  from  oar  minds 
all  idea  that  cometary  and  planetary 
cataclysms  are  essential  for  the  replen- 
ishment of  the  great  central  fire  that 
warms  our  system,  and  need  no  longer 
be  apprehensive  that  onr  planets  will 
share  the  fate  of  the  children  of  Saturn. 

The  more  we  study  the  economy  of 
nature,  the  more  we  shall  become  con- 
vinced that  it  is  conservative  and  not 
destructive ;  that  the  agencies  of  nature 
are  self-sustaining  and  harmonious ;  and 
that,  could  mortal  ears  but  hear  them, 
the  revolving  worlds  discourse  celestial 
harmonies,  far  more  exquisite  than  those 
of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  or  the  equally 
mythical  music  of  the  spheres. 

Objection  will  be  made  to  the  fore- 
going observations,  that  they  are  in  part 
a  priori;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  entire  Newtonian  theory  of  solar 
light  involves  the  assumption  that  this 
light  consists  of  material  emanations 
from  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  is  based 
on  the  supposed  logical  and  mathemat- 
ical results  of  experiments,  and  that  this 
theory  of  material  emanation  has  since 
been  exploded,  and  the  philosophical 
world  have  been  unwittingly  thrown 
back  upon  the  Swedenborgian  a  priori 
theory  of  inherent  natural  force,  for  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon ;  men 
should  learn  to  be  more  circumspect 
concerning  the  infallibility  of  their  spec- 
ulations founded  on  experiment,  and 
should  learn  to  exercise  a  larger  measure 
of  reason  concerning  the  just  theories 
deducible  from  known  facta.  The  more 
we  reflect  upon  the  errors  incident  to 
the  Newtonian  theories,  the  more  plainly 
it  will  be  perceived  that  they  originated 
in  a  misconception  of  the  difference  be- 
tween natural  agencies  and  mechanical 
forces ;  and  that  had  he  clearly  understood 
this  difference,  and  that,  whereas  mechan- 
ical forces  move  from  without,  and  are 
rectilineal  in  direction,  natural  agencies 
are  conatal,  moving  from  within,  and  in 
curvilinear  directions,  their  author  would 


have  been  saved  from  a  vast  amoant 
of  labor,  and  would  have  achieved  ban- 
pier  and  more  satisfactory  results.  Hie 
wonder  is,  not  that  Newton  did  not  dis- 
cover the  sum  of  scientific  truths  now 
known,  but  that,  with  the  imperfect  op- 
portunities of  his  era,  his  genius  enabled 
him  to  discover  so  much.  He  therefore 
stands  forth  in  Science  as  Shakspeare 
does  in  Poetry — a  marvel  by  his  very  pre- 
cedence in  his  field  of  thought  and  ob- 
servation. 

Unfortunately  for  some  of  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  Newton,  they  are  not 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  impelled 
him  to  the  grand  discoveries  that  have 
made  his  name  illustrious.    He  sought 
only  for  truth,  and  witfr  an  intrepidity 
only  equaled    by  his    impartiality   he 
abandoned  errors  and  seized  upon  newly 
discovered  truths  with  equal  and  perfect 
alacrity.     Those  who  assume  and  per- 
sistently maintain  the  perfoctnesB   and 
infallibility  of  all  the  theories  of  Newton, 
resemble  the  scholiasts  of  a  century  be- 
fore his  time,  who,  maintaining  that  *  aU 
was  known,"  made  no  efforts  to  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  bat  con- 
tented themselves  with  ruminating  upon 
the  wisdom    of   the    ancients.       Had 
Copernicus  and  Galileo,  and  Columbus, 
Bacon  and  Newton  not  been  actuated 
by  the  opposite  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
had  they  not  by  investigation  and  ex- 
periment sought  to  resolve  doubts  into 
certainties,  to  discover  facts  before  un- 
known, and    to    determine   their  true 
theories  by  processes  of  rigid  induction, 
the  brilliant  scientific  discoveries  that 
have  illustrated  the  past  three  centuries 
would  not  have  been  achieved,  and  our 
philosophers  would  still,  with  profitless 
industry,  be  revolving  in  the  monotonous 
rounds  of  the  old  dialecticians,  without 
making  the  slightest  contributions  to- 
wards tiie  augmentation  of  human  knowl- 
edge.  The  old  system,  which  Fontenelle 
styled  "  the  philosophy  of  words,"  must 
give  way  to  the  new,  which,  with  eqnal 
aptness,  he  termed  "  the  philosophy  of 
things:"   the  vigorous  and   advancing 
spirit  of  the  present  age  demands  thus 
much,  and  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  titephm  Q.  DadgK 
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PHILIP  SPENCER. 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1842, 
at  the  time  of  my  vision,  calculating 
latitude  and  longitude,  on  board  of  the 
little  war  brig  Somen,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  a  tragedy  was  enacted  precisely 
according  to  my  dream.  Philip  Spen- 
cer, son  of  John  C.  Spencer,  then  Sec- 
retary of  War  of  the  United  States,  was 
then  and  there  executed,  in  a  manner 
the  most  cruel  and  cowardly. 

I  well  remember  the  thrill  of  horror 
that  ran  through  the  whole  community 
at  the  time.  All  the  actors  in  that  sad 
drama  have  passed  to  their  long  account ; 
naval  despot,  and  young,  innocent  vic- 
tim have  long  since  confronted  the  great 
white  Throne,  at  the  great  audit;  and 
now  that  perspective  has  been  given  to 
events,  Philip  Spencer  is  exonerated 
from  guilt,  and  his  commander  has  sunk 
to  that  oblivion,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
awaits  cowardice  and  malignity.  The 
court  of  inquiry,  which  acquitted,  is 
forgotten,  and  there  is  no  need  now  of 
bolstering  up  authority  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  victim ;  nor  is  there  longer  any 
motive  for  screening  a  commander,  pop- 
ular and  high  in  office,  for  his  arbitrary 
acta     Time  expunges  all  but  truth. 

I  once  was  introduced  to  Commander 
Mackenzie  after  this  dreadful  event,  and 
I  confess  to  having  had  a  mortal  repug- 
nance to  the  man.  He  was  presented 
to  me  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman,  to  whom  I 
could  not  avoid  expressing  my  disap- 
proval. He  replied  simply,  and  not 
without  a  look  of  pain  upon  his  fine 
countenance, 

"  I  have  a  natural  regret  for  all  error, 
especially  when  it  violates  a  fine  char- 
acter. Mackenzie  has,  most  certainly, 
made  a  -  great,  and,  I  believe,  fatal  mis- 
take. His  own  admission,  in  his  defense, 
that  he  knew  Philip  would  not  be 
brought  to  justice,  because  of  the  high 
position  of  his  father  in  the  Govern- 
ment, was  too  fatally  significant" 

John  C.  Spencer,  father  of  Philip, 
being  Secretary  of  War,  it  was  thus  in- 
timated, would  effectually  screen  the 
guilt  of  his  son.  John  0.  Spencer  and 
Vol.  m— 2t 


Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  had  long 
been  bitter  enemies,  and  a  manly,  gen- 
erous-minded man,  for  this  very  reason, 
ought  either  never  to  have  received 
Philip  on  board  of  the  Somen,  or,  hav- 
ing done  so,  should  have  been  most 
scrupulously  just  in  his  treatment  of  the 
unhappy  youth. 

u  When  the  §oul  arms  for  battle,  she  goes  forth 
alone," 

And  I  tried  to  expunge  from  my  own 
soul  the  right  of  censorship,  and  to  leave 
both  to  Him,  who  will  make  up  the  sum 
of  judgment 

Mr.  Mackenzie  contended  that  it  was 
not  safe  or  even  possible  to  bring  home 
the  "  mutineers,"  as  they  were  called, 
three  in  number,  at  their  head  a  youth 
of  twenty-one,  scarcely  that ;  and  he  re- 
sorted to  a  drum-head  trial,  by  his  own  of- 
ficers, by  whom  the  three  were  condemned 
and  executed.  The  commander  felt,  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  that  he 
had  lost  caste,  as  a  gentleman,  and  as  an. 
officer,  and  though  acquitted,  and  reln«- 
stated  in  office,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  died  of  chagrin,  a  few  years- 
after. 

Philip  Spencer  was  a  young  man  of 
genius,  and  just  the  kind  of  genius  little- 
likely  to  be  understood  or  appreciated. 
He  delighted  in  the  occult,  the  mys- 
tical ;  was  a  fine  mathematical  scholar, 
and  strongly,  constantly  addicted  to  as- 
trology. Upon  this  one  point,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  poor  youth  turned.  Had  he 
been 'a  companion  to  Emerson,  at  Con- 
cord ;  bad  he  shared  the  sylvan  home 
of  Thoreau,  or  the  solitary  haunts  and. 
stellar  watchings  of  Talmadge,  a  sweet,, 
dreamy  life,  filled  with  poetic  longings* 
and  divine  intimations,  had  converted 
the  aspiring  youth  into  a  prophet  and* 
oracle ;  but  the  rough  encounter  of  the 
world  weighed  Pelion  upon  Ossa  upon 
him ;  out  of  place  he  was ;  he  found 
no  place  for  him,  and  died  as  he  did.. 
Thousands  perish  in  like  manner. 

Just  before  Philip  Spencer  embarked: 
on  board  of  the  Somen,  he  went  down, 
to  the  wild  and  sea-girt  isle  of  Nantucket,, 
where  he  tried  to  obtain  a  berth  in  one 
of  the  whale-ships  of  that  adventurous- 
people.    Mr.  Edward  Coffin  saw  muck 
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of  him,  and  thought  him  a  quiet  boy, 
and  willing  to  toil,  and  the  last  boy  in 
the  world  to  be  called  a  "  hardened 
offender,"  and  "dangerous  mutineer." 
As  no  ship  was  ready  for  sailing,  and 
he  had  a  passion  for  the  sea,  he  took 
passage  as  we  have  seen. 

Philip  had  conceived  an  attachment 
for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  artist, 
and  just  before  he  sailed,  he  talked  as 
enthusiastic  lovers,  poetic  lovers,  single- 
hearted  lovers  only  can  talk ;  and  among 
other  things,  said : 

"  Mary,  when  I  die,  your  name  will 
be  found  indelibly  engraved  upon  my 
heart." 

He  cast  her  horoscope,  using  the  as- 
tronomical and  other  signs,  with  a  sort 
of  cipher,  well  known  to  astrologers. 
After  his  death,  several  papers  of  this 
kind  were  found  among  his  effects,  and, 
upon  stripping  the  poor,  silent  clay, 
near  the  heart  were  the  initials  "  M.  J." 

The  morning  after  the  news  came  of 
the  tragical  death  of  young  Spencer, 
Mary  rushed  into  my  room,  and,  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  my  neck,  cried  out, 

"Poor  Phil— poor  Phil !  And  my 
name  upon  his  heart  I  I  shall  never  get 
over  it" 

The  papers  found  upon  Spencer  were 
identical  with  those  in  the  possession  of 
Mary,  little  crumpled  slips  of  solar  and 
stellar  calculations,  no  doubt  relating  to 
the  good  luck  or  ill  luck  of  the  brig. 

THE  SRA.-SERPKNT. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
general  want  of  faith  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  people  in  regard  to  this 
sea  monster,  is  evidence  of  that  general 
skepticism  which  pervades  the  civilized 
mind,  and  is  an  argument  showing  the 
uncertainty  of  human  testimony.  I  have 
told  what  follows  many  times  in  society, 
and  have  never  failed  to  be  annoyed  at 
the  incredulity  of  my  listeners ;  as  if 
they  thought  there  existed  a  conspiracy 
in  one  class  of  persons  to  delude  and 
mislead  the  other.  I  have  observed 
that  what  is  purely  monstrous  and  ut- 
terly impossible,  will  sooner  find  advo- 
cates than  what  is  truly  within  the 
^boundaries  of  probability  and  the  prov- 


ince of  analogy;  as  if  human  beings 
were  like  big  children,  not  done  wilh 
three-headed  giants  and  bugaboos. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  is  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  harbor,  called 
Boothboy,  and,  while  we  were  British 
colonies,  designated  as  Townsend  Har- 
bor, from  Lord  Townsend,  who  projected 
there  a  great  city.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  wild  and  picturesque  region  are  en- 
gaged in  the  fisheries,  and  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  people — 
quick,  daring,  and  intelligent  m  all  nau- 
tical matters — slow,  cautious  and  sus- 
picious in  their  intercourse  with  u  land- 
lubbers." 

Off  the  harbor  is  a  little  island  on 
which  is  a  light-house,  known  as  Burnt 
Island  Light  In  the  first  years  of  my 
marriage,  I  not  unfrequently  visited  this 
region,  and  was  never  tired  of  wander- 
ing about  the  rocky  coast,  gathering 
shells  and  mosses ;  listening  to  the  roar 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  melancholy  cry  of 
the  sea-birds.  I  grew  expert  in  the 
management  of  a  boat,  could  row  and 
steer,  and,  being  fearless — never  stand- 
ing for  trifles — was  much  of  a  favorite. 
One  day,  while  wandering  along  the 
rocks,  I  heard  a  scream  directly  over 
my  head,  and,  looking  up,  a  large  bald- 
headed  eagle  had  swooped  downward, 
and,  as  he  soared  back  into  the  deep  sky 
he  dropped  a  pinion  at  my  feet  It 
seemed  a  grand  omen  to  my  sensitive 
and  youthful  imagination. 

But  I  was  to  speak  of  Burnt  Island. 
It  was  small — not  more  than  half  a 
mile  across — a  high  bluff,  but  covered 
with  a  rich  green  grass,  (enough  to  yield 
support  to  the  cow  of  the  keeper,)  and 
amidst  which  grew  large  and  most  de- 
licious strawberries.  I  often  went  down 
to  the  Light,  taking  my  baby  wilh  me, 
and  passed  a  whole  day  with  the  family 
of  the  keeper,  regaled  with  "  short-cakes," 
and  strawberries  and  cream.  They  were 
a  simple,  pious  family,  and  always  gave 
me  a  warm  welcome.  There  was  on 
the  landward  side  of  the  island,  a  small 
cove,  which  I,  in  my  childishness,  called 
Fairy  Cove — so  crescent-like  and  lover/ 
was  its  form. 

Two  miniature  capes  extended  from. 
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the  land,  leaving  between  a  semicircle 
of  beach,  hard  and  white  as  marbie, 
over  which  flowed  the  crystal  waves. 
Here  was  onr  favorite  bathing  gronnd. 
Mr.  Chandler,  the  keeper,  used  to  go 
out  in  his  wherry  to  fish,  and,  in  good 
weather,  row  himself  np  to  the  village 
for  the  newspapers,  family  stores,  etc., 
leaving  his  somewhat  delicate  but  re- 
sponsible wife  and  her  two  children 
alone  on  the  island. 

The  strawberries  were  all  gone,  and 
the  clear,  autumn  days  gave  a  premo- 
nition of  frost  and  winter,  and  admon- 
ished ns  of  the  necessity  of  a  return  to 
the  city,  when  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  the 
family  at  Burnt  Island.  I  found  them 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  full 
of  regret  that  I  had  not  gone  down  the 
day  before. 

44  And  yet,  to-day  is  a  for  lovelier  day — 
with  these  flitting  white  clouds,  the  soft 
shadows  upon  the  water,  and  not  a  breath 
of  wind." 

"  Bat,  yesterday,  we  had  such  an  ad- 
Venture  r 

I  was  at  once  an  eager  listener,  and 
they  went  on  to  tell  me,  how  Mr.  Chan- 
dler, seeing  a  school  of  mackerel,  had 
taken  his  wherry  and  gone  out  "  a-flsh- 
ing,"  where  he  had  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess. During  his  absence  the  two  chil- 
dren, of  three  and  five  years  old,  went 
down  to  Fairy  Cove,  to  sail  their  boats 
— the  tide  being  at  ebb.  Suddenly,  said 
Mrs.  Chandler: 

a  Back  they  come,  their  eyes  as  big 
as  saucers,  screaming,  '  Mother,  mother, 
there's  the  biggest  eel  you  ever  see  in  your 
life,  got  Into  the  Cove.'_  I  clapped  on 
my  shawl  and  run  after  them,  and  there, 
sore  enough,  was  an  eel — only  'twas  a 
snake,  for  it  hadn't  a  sign  of  a  fin  from 
head  to  tail.  It  seemed  to  be  asleep,  for 
it  did  not  move,  and  I  went  down  both 
'pints'  and  got  a  good  look  at  him — 
keeping  the  children  back,  for  I  didn't 
know  bat  he  might  of  a  sudden  snap  one 
or  the  other  of  them.  He  was  so 
long  that  his  head  lay  off  one  pint  while 
his  tail  was  at  the  other — thirty  feet,  and 
nothing  less.  He  staid  there  and  I 
watched  him  till  the  ebb  tide  made  him 
touch  ground,  and  then  h6  started-— and 


wriggled  and  snapped  himself  about  trll 
he  got  afloat,  and  stood  off  to  sea,  carry- 
ing his  head  above  water." 

This  was  unquestionably  a  young  ser- 
pent, and  I  only  regretted  at  the  time 
that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
arouse  him  to  some  demonstration,  but 
Mrs.  Chandler  declared  she  "expected 
every  moment  he  would  come  on  shore, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  what  he  would 
do." 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast  of  Maine 
often  speak  of  having  encountered  these 
creatures.  The  years  marked  by  their 
presence  are  sure  to  be  deficient  in  the 
mackerel  "  catch,"  as  that  species  of  fish 
seem  to  be  a  favorite  food  with  them. 

Commodore  Preble,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, speaks  of  having  seen  a  monster  of 
the  kind. 

I  have  often  heard  my  husband's 
sister  and  brothers  speak  of  a  similar  in- 
cident. One  morning  the  former  rose 
quite  early,  before  the  sun  was  up,  and 
having  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  stood 
watching  the  fleecy  clouds  disperse  them* 
selves  before  the  rising  beams,  and  the 
white  gulls  as  they  wheeled  and  dipped 
into  the  water,  and  and  careered  in  the 
soft  air.  She  observed  the  water  was 
dimpled  with  mackerel,  which  seemed  to 
press  into  the  harbor  in  great  numbers, 
while  in  the  distance  was  a  long,  dark 
object  which  slowly  made  its  way  in- 
ward. She  supposed  this  at  first  to  be 
a  log,  but,  presently,  she  saw  the  mack- 
erel leap,  and  Jump  from  the  water  as  if 
from  the  pursuit  of  some  foe.  Procur- 
ing a  spy-glass  she  instantly  saw  it  was 
no  log,  but  an  immense  creature,  mak- 
ing its  way  in  the  wake  of  the  fish,  and 
its  undulations  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  long  row  of  floating  corks. 

The  slant  rays  of  the  sun  began  to 
glitter  upon  his  back  as  her  brother  came 
and  took  the  glass  from  her  hand,  but 
they  were  not  alone;  the  inhabitants  from 
the  "  East  and  West  Harbor  "  had  seen 
the  same  tiling,  and  the  entire  population 
thronged  the  shores. 

"  The  sea-serpent !  The  sea-serpent  I" 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all 
eyes  were  intent  beholding  his  approach. 

Steadily  he    came    on,  volume    on 
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volume,  sometimes  his  head  lying  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water — sometimes 
he  would  dash  forward  lifting  it  several 
feet  in  the  air,  and  then,  for  a  space,  he 
would  press  against  the  waves  and  come 
on  with  a  majestic  movement  like  a  ship, 
which  in  sailor  phrase,  "  carries  a  white 
bone  in  her  mouth."  All  had  a  free 
sight  of  the  creature,  which  soon  neared 
the  shore.  Sister  Ann  ran  down  a 
promontory  at  the  base  of  which  the 
water  was  bold,  followed  by  many  of 
the  young  girls  of  the  place.  Seeing 
this  the  serpent  came  directly  to  the 
base  of  the  rock,  and  she  could  see  his 
head  of  a  dark  brown,  nearly  black 
color,  rough  with  what  seemed  to  be 
either  barnacles  or  scales.  His  eyes 
were  large,  prominent,  and  like  those  of 
an  ox.  The  head  was  much  larger  than 
that  of  a  horse.  As  he  lay  quiet  the 
appearance  of  humps  nearly  disappeared, 
but  were  apparent  as  he  moved. 

Crowds  watched  him  for  half  an  hour 
in  this  way,  when,  suddenly,  he  lifted  him- 
self five  or  six  feet  from  the  water,  and 
made  as  if  he  would  take  one  of  these 
Iphigenias  from  the  rock.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  the  girls  scattered  in  great 
terror,  while  a  general  cry  was  raised  by 
the  lookers-on. 

There  was  a  sturdy  blacksmith  in  the 
place,  of  the  name  of  Webber,  who  was 
bent  upon  a  nearer  inspection.  He 
launched  his  wherry  and  began  to  pad- 
dle softly  toward  him,  when  he  lifted 
his  head,  seemed  to  listen,  and  then 
darted  in  the  direction  of  the  devoted 
blacksmith,  who  paddled  might  and  main 
to  the  shore — truth  to  say,  amid  the  jeers 
and  shouts  of  his  neighbors,  who  had 
not  been  well  pleased  at  his  foolhardy 
temerity.  The  man  declared  he  could 
feel  bis  breath  over  his  shoulder.  See- 
ing the  man  was  beyond  his  reach,  the 
monster  turned  upon  the  mackerel  and 
for  a  while  kept  them  spinning  into  the 
air.  After  amusing  himself  in  the  har- 
bor for  several  hours  he  went  out  to  sea 
with  the  ebb  tide.  He  was  estimated  to 
be  at  least  a  hundred  feet  in  length. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  TBS  WAR  OF  1812. 

It  Is  well  known  .that  on  various 


occasions  the  Eastern  frontier  was  let 
nearly  without  defense,  and  but  lor  the 
volunteer  offorts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
vicinity,  Fort  Preble,  which  commands 
the  harbor  of  Portland,  would  have  falks 
under  the  guns  of  the  enemy*  Then 
was,  for  a  long  time,  a  British  wax  ves- 
sel, the  Boxer,  standing  on  and  off  the 
harbor,  which  made  several  attempts  to 
send  a  surprise  party  ashore. 

On  an  eminence  commanding  m  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  was  a  beacon- 
pole  which  was  to  be  fired  if  threatened 
by  an  attack,  and  we  children,  before 
saying  our  prayers  at  night,  used  to  give 
a  last,  critical  look  at  the  beacon-pole  to 
see  that  all  was  safe,  and  then  resigi 
ourselves  to  slumber. 

One  night  we  were  roused  by  an  un- 
wonted commotion;  the  beacon  was 
flaming — men  were  running  to  the  fort 
— guns  were  fired,  and  women,  pale  and 
trembling,  hurried  here  and  there,  weep* 
ing  and  fainting.  My  step-father  armed 
himself  and  proceeded  to  the  fort,  leav- 
ing my  mother  the  only  calm  one  in  the 
neighborhood.  Soon  the  house 
thronged ;  the  ladies  of  the  fortress, 
dames  Pitt  and  Goodwin,  and  others, 
found  an  asylum  with  us,  and  I  remem- 
ber well  the  emotion  with  which  the 
former  threw  herself,  weeping,  into  my 
mother's  arms,  and  how  she  held  her 
great  black-eyed  baby  receiving  tears  op» 
on  its  face. 

It  seems  the  enemy,  with  muffled  oan, 
had  sent  an  armed  barge,  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  a  surprise,  which  might  easily 
have  been  done,  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  sentinels.  I  remember  well  the  ex- 
ultant laughter  with  which  my  step-father 
related  the  stratagems  to  which  they  re- 
sorted in  order  to  conceal  the  defenseless 
state  of  the  fortification.  Lanterns  were 
carried  in  most  out-of-the-way  places; 
poles  and  pounders  served  in  lieu  of  guns; 
and  boyB  and  men  paraded  back  and  forth, 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  full  garrison 
The  enemy,  deceived  by  the  strategy,  re- 
tired in  silence,  but  the  unguarded  state  of 
the  place  rendered  it  advisable  for  the 
citizens  to  stand  watch  for  several  days 
if  not  weeks. 

Meanwhile  our  house  wore  acbeery  and 
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crowded  aspect  with  so  many  guests.  The 
British  brig  Boxer  continued  to  blockade 
the  harbor  until  her  final  engagement  with 
the  Enterprise  on  the  sixth  of  September. 

I  was  at  this  time  seven  years  old, 
and  the  impression  of  the  war  was  deep 
and  distressing  to  me.  As  yet  I  had  seen 
none  of  its  ghastliness — felt  none  of  its 
inconveniences  or  terrors ;  but  I  saw  that 
grown  people  suffered  greatly,  that  all 
families  sent  forth  their  inmates  for  the 
general  defense,  and  I  could  not  in  any 
way  comprehend  the  necessity  for  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  which  I  heard 
and  read  so  much. 

It  rather  served  to  increase  the  un- 
settled state  of  my  theological  opinions 
— conceiving  that  God,  by  a  use  of  the 
power  which  He  possessed,  might  inter- 
fere to  prevent  all  this  disorder.  I  be- 
gan to  question,  whether,  after  all,  men 
were  not  nearer  allied  to  devils  than  an- 
gels ;  if  not,  whether  any  but  a  few  Wee 
myself,  could  be  saved ;  for,  in  spite  of 
all  that  was  said  to  the  contrary,  I  per- 
sisted in  holding  to  my  own  integrity. 

It  was  a  still,  warm  September  day, 
this  sixth  of  September,  1818.  The 
grass  in  the  front  court  of  our  house  was 
of  a  June-like  greenness,  and  amidst  the 
lilacs  and  rose-bushes  we  children  were 
at  play,  the  door  in  front  wide  open,  and 
mother  sitting  in  her  rocking-chair  in  the 
entry,  sewing.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
heavy,  booming  roll,  and  then  another ; 
the  village  soon  was  in  consternation. 
Neighbors  thronged  into  our  house ;  boats 
pant  off  from  the  shore  in  all  directions ; 
fleet  sail-craft  skimmed  along  the  harbor, 
and  the  word  passed  from  mouth  to 
month, «  A  sea-fight" 

My  mother  leaned  her  head  back  in 
her  chair,  white,  silent,  with  her  eyes 
closed  ;  again  and  again  came  that  omi- 
nous sound  from  the  distant  sea.  It 
lasted  but  a  brief  space,  I  remember 
well,  and  when  it  ceased,  the  uncertainty, 
the  dread,  seemed  even  more  painful 
than  the  booming  of  the  cannon. 

We  lived,  at  that  time,  at  what  is  call- 
ed Cape  Elizabeth,  oppposite  the  City  of 
Portland,  and  from  our  .house  could  be 
distinctly  seen  all  that  transpired  in  the 
harbor,  which  now  was  filled  by  the  re- 


turning boats.  Men  came  to  embrace 
their  families,  but,  though  the  word  went 
forth,  "  We  have  conquered,"  there  was 
no  exultation,  no  shout,  no  sound  of  tri- 
umph. Both  ships  had  nailed  their 
colors  to  the  mast — both  gallant  com- 
manders had  fallen  !  Each  had  done  his 
duty  to  his  flag  and  country  so  folly  and 
so  nobly,  that  the  tears  fell  alike  for 
friend  and  foe. 

At  length  the  silence  was  again  broken 
by  the  minute-guns,  and  slowly,  solemnly, 
like  a  funeral  cortege,  the  two  vessels 
rounded  the  point,  and  were  brought  to 
directly  in  front  of  our  house,  so  near 
that  every  movement  could  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye.  Through  floods  of  tears  I 
watched  the  blackened  hulls,  the  shatter- 
ed masts,  the  burnt  and  riven  canvas,  and 
the  glittering  lines  where  blood  had 
streamed  over  the  sides.  I  saw  a  row  of 
objects  upon  the  deck,  over  which  were 
folds  of  canvas  and  shattered  flags.  These 
were  the  bodies  of  noblo  dead.  Ever 
and  anon  belched  forth  a  sheet  of  flame, 
and  the  roar  and  smoke  of  the  minute- 
gun,  but  the  young  and  chivalric  heroes 
who  slept  their  silent  sleep  heard  not  the 
sad  requiem  which  the  living  gave  to  the 
honored  dead. 

In  the  old  cemetery  of  Portland  the 
two  commanders,  Blythe  and  Burrows, 
sleep  side  by  side.  There  I  often  went 
and  ruminated  upon  their  deeds  and 
called  them  my  heroes,  for,  having  wit- 
nessed the  vessels  which  had  been  their 
pride  and  became  their  mausoleum,  im- 
mediately after  this  their  great  and  last 
contest,  I  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  sort 
of  personal  interest  in  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  priva- 
teer Dash  was  manned  for  service  about 
this  time,  and  many  young  men  who 
volunteered  to  go  in  her,  went  from  our 
immediate  neighborhood.  They  were  a 
splendid  set  of  enthusiastic  fellows,  who, 
after  obtaining  their  papers,  came  in  their 
trim  uniforms  to  pay  their  respects  to 
my  mother,  who  shook  them  by  the  hand 
and  gave  them  a  God-speed  with  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Each  had  a  band  with  the  name 
of  the  ship  upon  his  hat  One  mother, 
Madam  Porter,  gave  five  sons  to  this 
expedition.  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 
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THREE    NIGHTS   AT    COAST    CE- 
DARS. 

THE  Mansion,  at  "  the  Cedars,"  was 
an  old  house  made  into  a  new  one. 
It  had  been  presented  to  the  first  Mrs. 
Vellany  by  her  father,  on  her  wedding 
day.  And  a  very  handsome  keepsake 
it  was,  even  in  its  primeval  state.  But 
the  bridegroom,  ere  the  honeymoon 
waned,  had  begun  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, and  pending  their  progression  had 
taken  his  wife  to  New  Orleans.  Six 
months  afterwards,  her  death  was  an- 
nounced. A  year  later,  the  inconsolable 
widower  returned  unexpectedly,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  the  Cedars.  He 
brought  with  him  a  second  Mrs.  Vellany, 
an  Englishwoman,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  most  persons,  an  ugly  one. 

She  was  stylish,  however;  that  was 
not  denied.  She  was  stylish,  and  so  was 
the  rejuvenated  mansion  whereof  she 
was  mistress.  It  rose,  with  many  roofs 
and  pinnacles,  and  with  one  particular 
tower — since  pulled  down  for  reasons 
hereinafter  apparent — proudly  eminent 
in  shape,  from  the  summit  of  a  well- 
wooded  sea-side  highland.  During  the 
season  it  was  rail  to  overflowing.  Par- 
ticular friends  sometimes  remained  late 
in  October.  I  was  not  a  particular 
friend ;  but  I  chanced  one  autumn  to 
be  the  guest  of  Mr.  Vellany's  ex-father- 
in-law,  and,  as  he  was  going  to  the 
Cedars,  he  took  it  upon  him  to  take  me 
with  him.  He  also,  I  may  mention, 
took  with  him  his  only  surviving  daugh- 
ter. So,  you  see,  I  didn't  like  to  be  left 
behind. 

.  We  saw  the  mansion  long  ere  we 
reached  it — a  mediaeval  castle  viewed 
through  a  reversed  telescope,  and,  na- 
turally, talking  about  it,  JL  was  informed, 
by  Mr.  Hassler,  in  those  words  which, 
somehow,  make  one's  flesh  creep,  even 
at  noonday,  that — 

11  O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fiter ; 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  Mid,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 
*  The  place  is  haunted/  " 

I  was  told  that  there  bad  been,  mys- 
teriously audible  to  startled  ears,  on  sun- 
dry chance  occasions,  sounds  of  sighing, 


sobbing,  and  wailing  entreaty,  amid* 
which  were  plainly  diatinguisriahk  the 
words: 

"  A  little  more— only  a  little  mote  V 


"You  won't  mind  sleeping  in  the 
Tower,  will  you  ?" 

After  a  delightful  evening,  ushered  in 
by  a  capital  late  dinner,  I  remembered 
nothing  of  what  Mr.  Hassler  had  told 
me,  and  I  looked  at  my  host,  in  some 
surprise. 

I  had  had  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Vellany  before  his  first  mar- 
riage.  I  distinctly  recollected  not  lik- 
ing him  much:  and,  now  that  I  vat 
his  guest,  I  acknowledged,  to  myself; 
a  vivid  consciousness  of  liking  him  still 
less.  He  was  a  large  man,  with  large 
features  and  a  large  red  mustache,  from 
beneath  which,  when  he  laughed,  his 
large  white  teeth  flashed  out  to  an  ex- 
tent which  made  you  instinctively  ap- 
prehensive that  he  might  be  going  to 
bite  you. 

I  certainly  should  not'  mind  sleeping 
in  the  tower.  I  had  slept  in  a  tower 
before.  Why?  Hadn't  I  heard  that, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Oh,  yes  1  I  had  heard 
all  that;  but — pshaw  I  (Interjection 
accompanied  with  a  smile.)  Strange  to 
say  Mr.  Vellany,  who  was  given  to 
smiling,  did  not  show  hie  teeth  on  that 
occasion. 

"  You  can  take  a  glass  of— of  water, 
or  something,  up-staira  with  you,  yoa 
know,"  said  he,  gravely.  •*  T\\  mix  it 
for  you,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  sleep 
quietly  till  cock-crow." 

"Ahl"  said  I, 

14  *  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew, 
And  then  it  started  Ilka  a  guilty  thing.' " 

"Yes,"  said  he.  "Exactly.  Weil; 
I  hope  you'll  be  comfortable." 

He  did  me  the  honor,  some  two  hours 
later,  of  showing  me  the  way  to  the 
tower,  remarked,  with  thoughtful  kind* 
ness,  that  mine  was  the  only  sleeping* 
room  in  that  part  of  the  building,  and 
bade  me  good-night,  with  such  a  dis- 
play of  his  teeth  as  made  me  feel 
that  I  should  t*e  much  safer  with  the 
ghodt 

We  had  made  our  exit,  from  the 
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second  floor,  and  had  walked  the  entire 
length  of  an  arched  corridor,  to  the  foot 
of  the  tower  stairs.  I  excused  the 
slight  precipitancy  wherewith  my  com- 
panion left  me,  on  remarking  as  I  wound 
up  my  watch,  that  it  was  one  minute 
after  midnight 

My  chamber  was  neither  lofty,  nor 
dimly  lighted.  There  were  no  gloomy 
presses,  nor  hearse-like  bedsteads,  nor 
high-shouldered  chairs,  nor  profound 
closets.  Neither  was  there  a  cavernous 
fireplace.  On  the  contrary,  the  room 
was  decidedly  snug.  The  paper  was  of 
a  u  jocund  spring"  pattern,  the  ceiling 
prettily  frescoed,  and  the  carpet  of 
bright  colors ;  while  the  green  and  white 
cottage  furniture  looked  particularly  fresh, 
and  smelt  particularly  of  varnish.  I 
saw,  with  pleasure,  an  extra  candle  on 
my  bedroom  candlestick,  and,  before  I 
began  the  process  of  watch-winding,  I 
placed  upon  a  little  round  table  at  my 
bedstead,  my  revolver,  a  volume  of 
Balzac  and  a  cut  glass  goblet,  containing 
an  amber-colored  liquid,  which  I  have 
strong  reasons  for  believing  to  have 
been  whisky  punch.  Thus  fortified,  I 
robed  myself  in  purity  and  gyrated  into 
bed. 

"  O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of 
a — bosh  I"  said  I,  opening  Balzac  at  that 
page  where  his  book  became  interesting, 
viz.,  the  96th.  "  Une  Tenebreuse  Af- 
faire.* Humph !  '  A  Dark  Business' — 
well  1  I  observe  a  box  of  matches  on 
the  bureau.  I'll  read  till  I  feel  sleepy 
and—" 

The  sentence  was  eloquently  rounded, 
by  a  mute  but  satisfactory  reference  to 
the — liquid  amber.  It  is  affirmed  by 
science,  that  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  is 
equal  in  all  directions.  I  claim,  how- 
ever, to  have  discovered  that  certain 
liquids  exert  pressure  principally  up- 
ward, or,  in  the  direction  of  one's  head. 
With  me,  a  luxurious  drowsiness  indi- 
cates the  action  of  this — shall  we  say 
hydraulic  1 — force,  and  in  short,  at  the 
bottom  of  page  113, 1  fell  asleep. 

I  awoke  with  a  start  The  moon  was 
over  the  ocean.  I  had  had  a  curious 
dream  of  seeing  somebody  come  down 
stairs,  out  of  the  former,  and  proceed 


down  stairs  into  the  latter.  I  looked  at 
my  watch — 1.46  ajl  I  rolled  round  in 
bed  and  courted  the  sweet  restorer.  My 
courtship  was  without  consequences. 
Then  I  lay  and  looked  at  the  ceiling. 
Then  I  wondered  what  the  wild  waves 
were  saying.  Then  I  remarked  of  my 
candle,  that,  like  candles  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  longer  it  stood  the  shorter 
it  grew — subsequently  flickered  —  ulti- 
mately went  out.  Whereupon,  I  made 
a  nocturnal  sortie  and,  draped  always  in 
purity,  went  trolloping  over  to  the  bu- 
reau for  the  match-box. 

Having  triumphantly  illuminated  my- 
self with  the  extra  candle,  I  paused,  a 
moment,  to  apostrophize  the  residue  of 
the  whisky  punch. 

u  If,"  said  I,  "  there  were  only  enough 
of  you  to  send  me  to  sleep  again,  Fd 
test  your  virtues,  in  spite  of  your  being 
unpleasantly  cold.  I  wonder  if  Vellany 
would  mind  being  called  up  to  mix 
another.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I'd 
better  adapt  myself  to  circumstances." 

And  having  adapted  myself  to  cir- 
cumstances, I  put  down  the  goblet,  say* 
ing  aloud, 

14  So  much  for  my  Dutch  courage.  I 
wish  I  had  a  little  more." 

"A  HtUe  mare  /"  walled  out  a  woman's 
voice.     u  Only  a  Utile  mare  !n 

If  being  frightened  consists  in  a  gen- 
eral sensation  of  being  all  hollow  inside, 
and  all  gooseflesh  outside,'  I  think  I 
must  have  experienced  fear,  upon  that 
occasion.  My  first  impulse,  I  own,  was 
to  plunge,  head  foremost,  back  into  bed. 
My  'second,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  to 
search  the  room.  I  did  not  feel  called 
upon  to  venture  out  upon  the  stairs. 
There  might  be  a  perfect  Walpurgis 
night  in  the  entries ;  that  was  none  of 
my  business,  so  long  as  nothing  came 
through  my  keyhole.  I  confined  my 
investigations,  therefore,  to  my  own  sur- 
roundings, and  so  successfully  pulled 
things  out  of  place,  that  in  considerably 
less  than  five  minutes,  I  had  prepared  a 
good  half-hour's  hard  work,  for  the 
chambermaids,  next  morning.  Amidst 
all  this  disorder,  I  got  back  into  bed 
again,  like  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  and  read  Balzac,  till  sunrise 
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brought  me  slumber  and  dumber  brought 
me  late  to  breakfast 

I  was  very  well,  thank  you,  all  day. 
Unlike  most  ghost-seers,  and,  I  presume, 
hearers,  I  was  not  at  all  troubled  about 
what  I  had  heard  the  night  previous. 
It  was  what  I  might  hear  the  night  fol- 
lowing that  disturbed  me ;  and,  I  think, 
a  suddenly  recalled  engagement  would 
have  imperatively  summoned  me  to 
town ;  only,  in  the  first  place,  some 
kind  Mend  might  have  had  the  goodness 
to  hint  that  discretion  had  been  the 
better  part  of  valor,  and,  secondly,  a 
rising  young  lawyer  had,  since  our  ar- 
rival, made  himself  excessively  agreea- 
ble to  Miss  Florence  Hassler,  and,  as  a 
not  unnatural  consequence,  proportion- 
ably,  though  unconsciously,  disagreeable 
to  me.  I,  therefore,  again  adapted  my- 
self to  circumstances;  though  less  sat- 
isfactorily than  before ;  and  staid  where 
I  was.  I  had  a  tolerably  successful 
evening ;  and  was  at  once  rewarded  and 
encouraged,  by  the  comfortable  con- 
sciousness, that  I  had  distanced  my 
learned  friend  on  the  other  side,  when 
Florence  bade  me  good-night  and  floated 
up-stairs,  in  a  cloud  of  ladies. 

Not  being  in  any  very  great  hurry  to 
float  up-stairs,  myself,  I  cruised  about,  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  presently 
discovered  Mr.  Hassler,  all  by  himself, 
in  the  library. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  F'  asked 
he,  looking  up.  He  was  sitting  before 
the  fire ;  thinking,  perhaps,  as  it  some- 
how occurred  to  me,  of  her  who  might 
have  been,  at  that  moment,  mistress  at 
Coast  Cedars. 

44  Well ;"  said  I,  "  the  fact  is— that  is 
to  say— on  the  whole,  I  don't  mind  ac- 
knowledging it  to  you.  I  don't  like  to 
go  to  bed." 

44  Don't  you  ?"  said  he,  rising,  "  that's 
curious.  Vm  rather  addicted  to  going 
to  bed,  at  certain  hours;  and  I  think 
it's  about  that  time  now." 

44  Would  you  mind,"  I  interposed,  as 
a  luminous  idea  occurred  to  me,  "  would 
yon  mind  passing  part  of  the  night,  in 
my  room  ?" 

44  You  are  hospitality  itself,  my  young 
friend ;  but  I  have  a  room  of  my  own. 


rm  obliged  to  you,  however,  all  the 
same." 

u  No,  but  really,  I  ask  it  as  a  favor. 
There  is  certainly  mouthing  in  that 
tower." 

44  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  he,  u  on  your 
account  How  uncomfortable  for  yon 
if  there  were  nothing  in  it  P 

44  Mr.  Hassler,"  I  returned,  with  earn- 
estness ;  not  to  say  solemnity ;  "  I  havs 
heard  the  voice." 

Of  course,  I  was  immediately  laughed 
at 

(<  I  reject  the  idea  of  the  supernatu- 
ral," I  continued,  speaking  on  the  defens- 
ive. 4t  The  tones  were  those  of  a  human 
creature,  in  distress." 

44  Tou  are  judicious.  But  let  me  sug- 
gest to  you,  that  a  startling  imitation  of 
the  human  voice  is  at  times  produced 
by,"  said  Mr.  Hassler, "  fe  domestic  cat" 

44  Did  you  ever  hear  the  cat  say, 4  only 
a  little  more !' " 

" N-n-no,"  he  replied,  "lam  not,  at 
this  moment,  prepared  to  state,  that  I 
ever  heard  one  express  itself,  precisely, 
in  those  words.  Well  1*11  join  yon. 
Come.  I  haven't  had  an  adventure  for 
twenty  years.  Let's  go,  and  if  possible, 
have  some  conversation — in  the  way 
of  remonstrance  —  with  this  insatiable 
lady." 

On  our  way  Mr.  Hassler  remarked 
his  son-in-law's  boots  awaiting  the  ma- 
tutinal blacking-brush. 

11 I  never  quite  forgave  that  man,"  be 
said,  looking  back  at  me,  *4  for  not 
bringing  poor  Katie  home  with  him,  in- 
stead' of  burying  her  at  New  Orleans. 
There's  something  underhanded  about 
the  fellow.  Did  you  ever  feel  that  he 
might  bite  you  P 

I  admitted  that  weakness  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination. 

44 1  don't  mind  talking  to  you,"  said 
Mr.  Hassler.  "  You're  more  of  a  sob 
to  me  than  he  was.  Poor  Katie  wiM 
have  him  and  did.  Did  you  ever 
hear,  that  he  came  back  in  a  coasting 
vessel  of  his  own,  and  brought  his  new 
wife  ashore,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
perhaps  he  was.  Don't  you  smell  mut- 
ton chops  f" 
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44 1  was  just  going  to  ask  you  the 
same  question." 

"I  always  told  Vellany,"  said  Mr. 
Hassler,  stopping  short  at  the  entrance 
of  the  arched  passage-way,  "  that  he'd 
better  let  me  plan  his  alterations  for  him. 
These  modern  architects  let  sounds  and 
smells  go  all  oyer  one's  house.  What's 
under  this  second-story  vault  V * 

u  The  kitchen  and  wash-house.  So 
one  of  the  servants  told  me  to-day.  He 
volunteered  the  information." 

"I  didn't  suppose  you  asked  him. 
Who  can  be  working  at  this  time  of 
night  f  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  the 
way  to  the  kitchen." 

It  was  easy  enough  to  find  the  kitchen ; 
but  not  so  easy  to  account  for  finding 
Mrs.  Vellany  at  the  range  actually  en- 
gaged in  culinary  offices,  at  that  hour 
of  the  night  She  turned  sharply  round, 
as  we  entered.  I  had  just  time  to  ob- 
serve an  angry,  evil  look  gathering  in 
her  plain  face ;  when  my  possible  father- 
in-law,  muttering  something  about  the 
wrong  room  and  a  thousand  pardons, 
seised  my  arm  and  hurried  me  off  to  my 
own  chamber. 

We  took  our  seats  before  the  fire,  and 
conversing  in  low  tones,  awaited  further 
developments. 

"  Is  there  no  other  room  in  this  stee- 
ple t  We  must  be  rather  high  up  in 
the  world." 

"  Yes.  There  Is  a  lumber-room  above 
us  and  there  are  two  rooms  below.  I 
went  through  them  this  morning.  They 
are  all  empty.  Hark !  Isn't  that  some- 
body coming  up-stairs  f" 

44  Go  and  see  who  it  is." 

I  obeyed — as  to  the  going.  As  to  the 
seeing — though  the  footsteps  came  up, 
up,  up ;  passed  me ;  went  on  above  me ; 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  A  cold 
shudder  ran  over  me  and  had  not  sub- 
sided when  I  rejoined  my  companion. 
He  looked  at  me,  interrogatively. 

I  shook  my  head. 

44  This  is  getting  interesting,"  said  he. 
44 I  heard  the  sounds.  They  seemed  to 
go  right  up  over  the  ceiling." 

"  But  the  staircase  turns,  at  this  land- 
ing, and  ascends,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tower." 


44  The  sounds,  from  some  other  part 
of  the  building,  must  be  echoed  over 
here ;  that's  all." 

"  But  the  tower  is  detached  from  the 
house  above  the  second  story."  ' 

"  True.  Hark  I  Wasn't  that  a  door 
closing  ?  If  we  were  in  town  now,  I 
should  say,  that  those  sounds  were  in 
the  next  house.     Listen." 

But  he  himself  interrupted  the  silence 
after  a  few  moments,  by  saying, 

"  The  coming  day  will  be  a  sad  one, 
to  me.  It  is  the  aniversary  of  my 
daughter's  death." 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  looking  out  At  that  moment 
came  the  wail. 

"  A  little  more !     Only  a  little  more  P 

Then  the  closing  of  the  door,  and  the 
descending  footsteps.  I  was  about  to 
spring  out  upon  the  landing  when  I 
glanced  at  Mr.  Hassler.  He  had  turned 
slowly  from  the  window,  stretching  out 
his  hands,  as  if  to  grasp  for  support, 
and  he  was  so  deadly  pale,  that  I  in- 
stinctively sprang  toward  him  and 
caught  him  in  my  arms. 

"  It  was  my  daughter's  voice  t"  said 
be. 

I  led  him  to  a  chair,  and  a  long  conver- 
sation ensued  between  us.  Finally,  we 
tried  the  plan  of  the  spiritualists,  and 
called  on  the  spirit— if  present — to  speak. 
That  is  to  say — I  tried  it;  for  the  old 
man,  despite  his  good-natured  ridicule 
of  me,  a  few  hours  previous,  shrunk 
from  the  task.  There  was  no  reply, 
however. 

"I  am  slow  to  believe,"  said  I,  at 
length,  "  that  there  is  any  thing  super- 
natural in  all  this.  Yet  you  recognize 
the  voice  as  your  daughter's.  /  confess 
to  you,  that,  at  times,  to-day,  Florence's 
tones  have  startlingly  recalled  it  to  me." 
Mr.  Hassler  shuddered.  "Now,  i£ 
to-morrow  night,  Miss  Florence  would 
join  us — " 

"  No,  no,"  said  he,  "  that's  not  neces- 
sary. I  know  my  child's  voice.  But-* 
but,  she  died  in  New  Orleans.  I  don't 
know  what  to  think." 

u  Still,  should  Florence  also  recognize 
the  voice,  there  would  be  so  much  the 
more    confirmation;    don't    you    see? 
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Think  of  my  suggestion,  and  giro  me 
your  answer  to-morrow." 

After  lunch,  the  next  day,  my  hostess 
came  to  me.  She  was  profuse  in  her 
apologies,  but,  really,  some  .one  whom 
they  could  not  put  off  had  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Yellany ;  and,  if  I  didn't  mind 
shortening  my  visit  then  and  finishing 
it  some  other  time,  I  could  go  down  to 
the  boat  iu  the  carriage  that  was  to 
bring  up  the  new  arrival.  It  was  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  decliue  so  cordial 
an  invitation  to  withdraw,  and  with  dis- 
may in  my  heart,  as  I  thought  of  my 
learned  friend  on  the  other  side,  I  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Hassler  my  approaching 
absence  on  furlough. 

"  Send  you  off  1"  he  exclaimed.  "  Here, 
Yellany  1  How  about  that  telegram  ? 
Who's  coming  ?" 

Unluckily  for  our  host,  his  wife  had 
left  the  room. 

"  Telegram  1"  he  returned.  "  Fve  had 
no  telegram." 

"  There  !"  said  Mr.  Hassler,  turning  to 
mc,  u  that  woman  Bimply  wants  you  out 
of  the  house.  I  want  you  in  it.  I'll 
take  you  into  my  room  and  Florence 
shall  join  us  there ;  as  I've  concluded, 
on  the  whole,  to  adopt  your  sugges- 
tion." 

Five  minutes  after  half-past  twelve,  a 
light  tap,  at  Mr.  Hassler' a  door,  announced 
the  arrival  of  his  daughter. 

" Florence,"  said  he,  "I  am  going  to 
ask  of  you  something  that  will  require 
all  your  firmness." 

"  Dear  me,  papa !  Then  don't  begin 
by  frightening  one  to-death." 

14  Do  you  know  the  south-east  tow- 
er r 

"A  ghost  1  How  delightful!  But 
the  sterner  sex  surely  don't  propose  to 
send  me  after  it  all  alone  ?" 

u  We  are  going,  of  course.  I  have  a 
particular  reason  for  inviting  you  to 
join  us.  I  think — ahem ! — I  think  that 
there  is  nothing  supernatural  in  the 
sounds ;  but  they  are  heard.  Will  you 
go?" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure  I  will." 

I  admired  her  more  than  ever,  as  she 
laughingly  stepped  before  us  and  led  the 
way  to  the  corridor.     We  had  nearly 


gained  the  foot  of  the  lower  stairs,  when, 
chancing  to  look  behind  me,  toward  the 
entrance  from  the  main  building,  I  saw 
a  female  figure  come  right  oat  of  the 
wall.  I  darted  back — came  upon  it  en 
it  had  time  to  close  the  narrow  opening 
whence  it  emerged,  and,  seeing  that  l 
was  robed  in  a  domino  and  wore  a  mask, 
seized  it.  Mr.  Hassler  came  to  my  as- 
sistance. The  struggle  was  short,  silent 
The  mask  dropped  —  Mrs.  Yellany  I 
We  fell  back  in  amazement,  and  the 
woman,  breaking  away  from  us,  fled  sir 
lently  along  the  corridor  and  down  the 
stairs. 

But  Florence's  involuntary  shriek  bad 
roused  the  bouse.  The  gentlemen  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  in  undress  uni- 
forms, and  with  a  small  museum  of  hete- 
rogeneous weapons.  The  ladies,  wholly 
unlike  to  what  they  had  been  in  the 
drawing-room,  huddled  together  in  in- 
conspicuous places,  content,  for  once,  to 
see  without  being  seen.  Last  of  all, 
Vellany  appeared  from  his  room,  folly 
dressed  and  swearing  terribly.  The  mo- 
ment he  caught  sight  of  me,  as  I  stood, 
guarding,  so  to  speak,  the  secret  door, 
an  expression  came  over  his  face  such 
as  I  desire  never  to  see  again. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask "  said 
he,  with  ominous  courtesy,  "whether 
you  came  to  my  house  for  the  express 
purpose  of  prying  into  my  family  at 
fairs?" 

I  disclaimed  any  such  intention. 

"  With  what  object,  then,  do  you  go 
about  my  premises  spying,  eavesdropping, 
and  questioning  the  servants?  Will  yon 
oblige  us  by  explaining  your  assault  upon 
my  wife  ?" 

"  How  do  you  know,"  I  returned, 
"  that  there  was  any  assault  at  all  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  the  person  assaulted 
was  your  wife  f 

44 1  am  not,  I  conceive,"  said  Mr. 
Vellany,  turning  toward  his  guests, 
44  called  upon  to  reply  to  these  impertin- 
ences." 

I.felt  that  public  opinion  would  tarn 
against  me  in  two  seconds. 

44 1  beg  yonr  pardon,"  said  I,  with 
profound  respect, "  but  the  person  who 
came  down  those  stairs  and  out  of  this 
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door  was  disguised.     There  is  some  one 
confined  here." 

"There  is,"  he  replied.  "Are  you 
authorized  to  inquire  who  it  is  ?" 

Perhaps  if  he  had  stopped  there  I 
might  have  been  bluffed  off;  but  he 
went  on : 

"  Since,  in  return  for  my  hospitality, 
you  compel  me  to  bring  to  light  a  sad 
circumstance — one  that  Mrs.  Vellany" 
(with  emphasis)  "  desired  to  have  kept  a 
family  secret — I  will  inform  you,  and 
these  gentlemen — " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  protestation 
against  his  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind ; 
but,  with  an  inexplicable  fatuity,  he  went 
on: 

"  That  the  sounds,  said  to  have  been 
heard  in  this  part  of  the  house,  have  been 
heard.  My  wife  has  a — an  unhappy 
sister,  whom  we  are  unwilling  to  trust 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  insane  asy- 
lum. One  of  her  most  painful  halluci- 
nations is,  that  we  are  slowly  starving 
her ;  yet  she  will  take  food  only  at  this 
hour.  At  ordinary  times  we  give  her 
the  range  of  that  staircase,  as  well  as 
of  her  rooms  above.  When  excited, 
however,  she  is  dangerous.  She  may 
be  among  us  in  a  moment.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  close  that  door  ?" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  unanimity 
in  his  favor.  Some  of  those  in  front 
fell  back.  My  learned  friend  on  the 
other  side  publicly  remonstrated  with 
me  on  the  indelicacy  of  my  proceedings. 

"  WiU  you  have  the  goodness  to  step 
aside  f  demanded  my  host,  who,  as  I 
pow  discovered,  could  show  his  teeth 
from  other  causes  than  mirthfulness. 
u  Once,  already,  our  unhappy  sister  has 
come  very  near  making  her  escape." 

"  A  fact  for  which  I  can  vouch,"  said 
my  legal  friend. 

For  a  moment  longer,  however,  I  stood 
my  ground.  A  suspicion  that  had  been 
vaguely  haunting  me  had  taken  definite 
form  and  vivid  color,  as  Vellany  "  ex- 
plained" and  I  saw  that  the  moment 
had  come  for  giving  it  utterance.  I 
look  the  risk. 

u  Will  you  permit  me,  Mr.  Vellany, 
to  ask  you  one  question  F 

With  a  smile  of  resignation,  as  who 


should  say  to  those  about  him,  "  The 
laws  of  hospitality  constrain  me  to  be 
patient  with  this  fellow,"  the  master  of 
the  house  replied, 

"  A  dozen — if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
either  to  let  me  shut  that  door  or  to  shut 
it  yourself." 

What  a  perfectly  candid,  courteous, 
open  and  above-board  sort  of  gentle- 
man Mr.  Vellany  showed  himself  under 
those  trying  circumstances  1 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please,"  said  I, 
with  (as  our  English  cousins  phrase  it) 
"  the  door  in  my  hand."  "  Is  the  lady 
up-stairs  your  wife's  sister  ? — " 

"  I  told  you  so< — " 

— u  Or,"  continued  I,  not  heeding  the 
interruption,  "your  wife  herself?" 

He  reached  me  in  a  single  stride. 

I  closed  with  him — felt  that  I  was 
being  overpowered,  and  called  out : 

"  Come  down !  We  are  your  friends* 
Here  is  your  father." 

He  had  his  hand  upon  my  mouth ; 
but  my  cry  was  answered. 

"  Help  !     Help !     Help  1" 

"  It  is  my  sister's  voice  I"  cried  Flor- 
ence. 

And,  as  Vellany  was  dragged  away 
from  me,  there  appeared  in  the  narrow 
doorway,  the  spectral  figure  of  a  wo- 
man. I  was  nearer  to  her  than  any 
body  else,  and,  just  in  time,  stretched  out 
my  arms  and  caught  her  as  she  fell. 

41  Come  you  all  and  look  at  her  t" 
cried  L 

A  shriek  from  Florence  answered  me. 
I  saw  Mr.  Hassler  give  one  glance  at 
the  pallid  face,  and  sink  down  on  the 
lower  stairs.  I  had  never  looked  upon 
starvation,  till  I  beheld  it  in  all  that 
was  left  of  the  once  brilliant  and  beau- 
ml  Kate  Hassler. 

As  they  crowded  round  her ;  as  Flor- 
ence knelt  beside  her;  as 'her  father 
sat  stonily  looking  down  at  her,  and 
feebly  caressing  and  chafing,  as  if  with 
a  vague  perception  that  restorative 
measures  were  imperative,  one  almost 
transparent  hand  that  he  had  taken  in 
both  his  own;  I  remember  thinking 
that  her  rescue  had  come  too  late — that 
she  was  dead. 

Also— I  recollect  wondering  whether, 
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in  that  case,  the  mystery  of  her  treat- 
ment would  ever  be  explained.  Had 
she  been  insane  ?  Had  she  starved  her- 
self? Or,  had  he — or  the  Englishwo- 
man—or had  they  both,  been  slowly 
killing  her?  I  inclined  to  the  latter 
supposition. 

All  this  train  of  thought  was  rapid 
as  the  luminous  train  of  a  meteor  over 
bars  of  cloud,  but  I  was  startled  as  from 
hours  of  patient  thinking,  by  the  appear- 
ance upon  the  scene,  of  the  ladies  and 
the  female  servants,  and  by  a  sudden 
movement  on  the  part  of  Vellany ;  who 
had  been  standing  sullenly  aside. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  room,"  said  he, 
scowling  around  him,  and  putting  his 
hand  into  his  breast  "  I  am  going  to 
my  room,  I  give  you  fair  warning. 
Hands  off  I" 

If  any  body  had  made  a  movement, 
a  dozen  hands  would  have  been  upon 
him  in  an  instant.  But  nobody  seemed 
prepared  to  act  He  advanced  a  few 
steps  slowly.  Those  in  his  path  drew 
back  or  shrunk  away.  He  disappeared 
in  his  own  apartment ;  shut  the  door  in 
our  faces ;  locked  it ;  double-locked  it ; 
and  was  heard  to  wheel  against  it  some 
heavy  article  of  furniture. 

When  the  doctor  came  out  of  Flor- 
ence's room,  whither  her  sister  had  been 
borne,  he  was  received  by  those  of  us 
who  were  in  the  halls,  in  profound  si- 
lence. For  two  hours  we  had  been 
awaiting  the  answer  to  the  question, 
44 Life  or  Death?"  Then  the  answer 
was  given — Life.  And  a  hum  of  voices 
broke  forth  at  once.  The  doctor  raised 
his  hand. 

4i  Perfect  quiet,"  said  he,  "  or  she  may 
die  yet" 

44  Sir,"  said  I,  following  him  toward 
the  door.  a  Does  your  patient  show 
any  indications  of  insanity  V 

He  turned,  and  met  my  face  of  in- 
quiry, with  one  of  unmistakable  aston- 
ishment 

44  Only  of  starvation,"  he  answered, 
after  hesitating  an  instant  "  She  says 
they  kept  her  in  a  cell  some  where  in 
the  house ;  gave  her  food  only  once  a 
day,  and  never  gave  her  enough  even 
then." 


* I  can  vouch  for  the  troth  of  that," 
said  L 

44 1  am  a  recent  comer"  said  the 
doctor  as  he  stood  at  the  front  door. 
44  Would  it  be  discreet  to  ask  who  my 
patient  is  P 

44  Mr.  Vellany*s  first  wife." 

The  doctor  looked  me  full  in  the 
eyes,  opened  his  own  very  wide,  drew 
in  his  lips,  turned  on  his  heel,  and  walk* 
ed  away  wkhout  another  word. 

Vellany  escaped  that  night  A  safe 
disguised  as  a  washstand  was  found 
open  and  empty  in  his  room.  One  of 
the  windows  was  found  open,  likewise, 
and,  from  it,  hung  the  rope  down  which 
he  had  descended,  five-and-forty  feet 
Probably,  his  flight  was  not  solitary. 
Possibly,  he  might  have  been  found  and 
induced  to  return,  had  certain  gentle- 
men in  some  of  our  large  cities  been  tele- 
graphically desired  to  inquire  about  him. 
Mr.  Hassler,  however,  contented  him- 
self with  obtaining  for  his  daughter,  in 
due  time,  a  divorce  on'  the  ground  of 
desertion.  "  Coast  Cedars'1  was  hers  in 
her  own  right. 

During  the  first  week  of  her  recovery 
— for  she  did  recover — the  house  was 
emptied  of  its  guests.  Besides  myself,  but 
one  other  gentleman  remained.  Need  I 
say,  that  it  was  my  learned  friend  ?  The 
business  of  the  estate — Coast  Cedars  com- 
prised three  or  four  farms — was  entirely 
in  bis  hands.  It  appeared  to  me  that  he 
was  unduly  and  unbecomingly  in  a  hurry, 
to  obtrude  that  fact  upon  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Hassler ;  but  he  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  to  stay ;  there  was  a  reason- 
able pretext  for  his  staying,  and  stay  he 
did;  not  altogether,  as  my  heart  mis- 
gave me,  to  the  displeasure  of  Mis§ 
Florence. 

Gradually,  during  those  weeks  of  a 
convalescence,  assured,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
from  the  very  first,  we  learned  the  sad 
story  of  Kate's  married  life. 

Her  happiness  had  been  without  a 
cloud,  for  the  first  few  months.  81m 
had  then — about  the  time  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  death  was  received 
— been  taken,  by  her  husband,  to  Bo- 
rope,  and  had  undergone  a  year  of  «©*• 
stant  travel      The   letters  which  she 
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gave  him  to  send  home,  were  never 
mailed,  and  they  moved  so  rapidly  from 
place  to  place,  that  she  could  hardly  be 
surprised  at  receiving  no  tidings  from 
her  Mends.  They  returned  via  Havana, 
to  New  Orleans,  and  made  their  voyage 
to  the  North  in  a  coasting  schooner, 
which  Mr.  Yellany  had  purchased. 

On  the  second  day  out,  her  husband 
had  presented  to  her,  as  her  future 
housekeeper,  an  Englishwoman,  of  whose 
presence  in  the  vessel,  she  had,  till  then, 
been  unaware.  On  the  last  evening  of 
the  voyage,  she  had  gone  to  rest,  as 
usual,  in  her  cabin ;  and,  the  next  morn- 
ing found  herself  in  captivity.  Gaining, 
after  many  efforts,  the  solitary  window 
of  her  cell,  she  recognized  the  familiar 
surroundings  of  Coast  Cedars.  No  ex- 
planation had  ever  been  made  to  her ; 
no  pretext  for  restraining  her  of  her 
liberty  had  ever  been  offered  her:  she 
was  attended  solely  by  the  "house- 
keeper,1* who  would  hold  no  conversa- 
tion with  her,  and  she  had  seen  her  hus- 
band only  once,  when,  having  managed 
to  slip  by  her  lady- warder,  she  had  quit- 
ted the  main  building,  where  she  had 
been  seized  by  Yellany,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  friend,  led,  or  rather 
dragged,  her  back  to  her  place  of  du- 
rance. The  auxiliary  stranger,  she  sup- 
posed, regarded  her  as  insane.  She 
heard  her  husband  make  that  statement, 
ere  she  was  secured  and  left  in  solitude. 

From  that  time  her  captivity  had  been 
rendered  worse. .  She  had  never  looked 
upon  a  human  face.  Her  window — 
while  she  slept — had  been  almost  ol> 
scured  from  without,  and  her  food  had 
been  brought  to  her  but  once  a  day,  and 
in  such  small  quantities,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  her  jailors  became  obvious. 

Strange  to  say,  she  had  acquired  no 
aversion  to  the  place  nor  to  any  portion 4 
of  the  house  itself,  except  the  tower; 
that,  she  desired  to  have  pulled  down, 
and  preparations  for  its  removal  were 
begun  accordingly. 

There  was  one  other  object,  however, 
towards  which  she  had  conceived  an  in- 
vincible repugnance.     Her  resentment 
seemed  to  have  passed  her  husband  to  ' 
fix  itself  upon  the  auxiliary  stranger, 


who  prevented  her  escape.  She  had 
seen  the  man  but  once;  but  she  de- 
clared, she  should  recognize  him  any 
where,  instantly  and  inevitably. 

She  conceived  a  proportionately  strong 
affection  for  me,  as  her  knightly  cham- 
pion and  doer  of  battle  in  her  behal£ 
There  came  a  day  when  she  repaid  me 
a  thousandfold. 

By  the  time  that  she  was  able  to 
leave  her  room,  my  legal  friend  had 
taken  his  departure.  I  remarked  with 
pain  that  Florence  was  exceedingly  rest- 
less after  he  went  away.  In  course  of 
time  that  restlessness  and  want  of  inter- 
est in  things  generally  upon  her  part, 
wore  off;  but  though,  reasoning  with' 
myself,  I  doubted  whether  the  young 
lady  was  interested  beyond  recall,  I  knew 
enough  not,  just  then,  to  put  my  fate  to 
the  proof,  and  "  win  or  lose  it  all." 
The  worst  of  it  was,  he  had  promised 
to  come  back  again,  and  escort  us  to 
the  city. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  our  sojourn 
at  the  Cedars.  The  whistle  of  the  7.40 
boat  was  heard  in  the  distance.  Flor- 
ence's manner  became  instantly,  and,  as 
I  thought,  uncomfortably  animated. 
Her  cheeks  flushed;  her  eyes  bright- 
ened ;  but  she  said  very  little ;  she 
seemed  to  be  listening  for  something— 
an  arrival,  for  instance. 

Presently,  a  noise  of  wheels  outside, 
Mr.  Hassler  looked  at  Kate. 

"  Never  mind  me,  father,  I  may  as 
well  meet  him  to-night  as  to-morrow." 

And  with  that — enter  my  learned 
friend  ;  brisk,  smiling,  provokingly  well- 
looking,  dressed  to  the  last  degree,  in- 
sufferably conscious  of  being  welcome. 
I  groaned  inwardly,  and  Florence  just 
touched  his  kidded  hand. 

"  Mr.  De  Murrer,"  said  Mr.  Hassler, 
greeting  him ;  "  allow  me  to  Intro— 
Dear  me,  Kate  !     What  is  it  ?" 

She  had  risen;  she  was  very  pale. 
She  stretched  out  her  hands  as  if  to 
keep  him  off. 

"  It  is  he !     Send  him  away  P 

To  do  him  justice  he  went  at  once. 
Not  ungracefully. 

I  remained. 

William  Henry  Badger. 
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A    WONDERFUL    BALLOON   EX- 
CURSION. 

Changs   at  Last— Within  the  Atmos- 
phere  Or  THE   PliAMET   8ATUBN— BEAU- 

tdtul  Phenomena, 

AT  length  Dr.  Mallett  begun  to  feel  a 
motion  in  the  balloon,  which  motion 
gradually  increased.  A  feeling  of  chilli- 
ness crept  oyer  his  frame,  and  this  feel- 
ing became  greater  by  degrees.  Then 
his  longs  began  to  suffer,  either  from 
the  want  of  air  or  from  the  first  contact 
with  it ;  the  first  motion  which  he  made 
since  immediately  alter  leaving  the 
earth  was  to  make  application  to  his 
breathing  apparatus.  At  length  his 
longs  became  relieved,  though  his  body 
still  continued  to  be  chilled.  Then  a 
violent  hunger  seized  him,  on  feeling 
which,  he  made  application  to  his  store 
of  provisions,  and,  after  a  while,  his  ap- 
petite was  satisfied  with  meat  and  drink. 
By  this  time  the  chilliness*  had  passed 
away,  and  he  felt  comfortable  again, 
though  still  scarcely  sufficiently  warm. 
His  blankets  and  furs  had  been  all  the 
while  around  him. 

While  these  changes  were  taking 
place  in  the  condition  of  things,  Dr. 
Mallett  had  no  further  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  his  body  than  to  sit  up.  Now, 
as  he  felt  the  balloon  still  continuing  to 
sink  beneath  him,  he  turned  and  looked 
about  him.  A  beautiful  sight  presented 
itself  A  broad  doable  arch  of  soft 
silvery  light  spread  far  above  the  plane 
of  the  balloon  on  that  side  towards 
which  he  first  looked.  Above  and  along 
the  upper  edge  of  this  arch  appeared 
several  apparently  very  large  but  pale 
planets.  Under  his  feet  as  he  looked 
over  the  side  of  the  car,  was  seen  an 
enormous  globe  covering  an  immense 
space ;  much  less  than  one-half  of  that 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  globe  pres- 
ented to  his  view,  glowed  in  the  sun- 
shine, while  the  remainder  of  it  was  in 
shadow.  He  felt  that  the  balloon  was 
approaching  this  body.  Gradually, 
broad  fields  of  water  and  wide  tracts 
of  land  presented  themselves.  Then, 
lakes  and  gulfs,  forests  and  savannas, 
rivers  and  mountains,  became  apparent 


The  balloon  descended  in  the  meat 
while  more  and  more  slowly.  At  length 
it  became  stationary  over  what  seemed 
to  be,  at  the  still  great  distance,  a  small 
savanna  in  the  midst  of  a  great  forest 

It  was  evident  to  Doctor  Mallett,  from 
the  numerous  satellites  and  the  double 
arch  of  light  and  the  passage  through 
what  appeared  to  be  such  a  profound 
depth  of  atmosphere,  that  he  was  de- 
scending upon  the  body  of  the  planet 
Saturn.  The  space  through  which  he 
had  passed  since  he  had  entered  its 
atmosphere  was  clear  of  vapor;  but 
here  and  there  beneath  him  were  seen  a 
few  light  clouds.  As  he  had  now  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  atmosphere  of 
the  planet  and  it  was  day-lime  in  the 
part  of  it  over  which  he  was  suspended, 
he  saw  no  star  on  all  the  broad  heavens ; 
even  the  satellites  before  spoken  of  had 
grown  paler  as  he  approached  the  body 
of  Saturn.  Upon  the  side  opposite  to 
the  great  double  arch  shone  the  sun :  H 
appeared  much  smaller  and  not  so  bright 
as  it  does  from  earth. 


Howoaxb  Tin  Balloojc  thebe 
Bt.  Mbtjbiob's  Thhoby   ok  thb 
tion— The   Philosophy  or  Fobmb  jjo» 
Motions. 

But  how  came  the  balloon  to  be  in 
such  a  position  T  The  mean  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  is  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles,  and  the  mean  distance 
of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  millions  of  miles ;  so  that 
the  least  distance  that  can  ever  be  be- 
tween the  earth  and  Saturn  is  nearly  eight 
hundred  millions  of  miles.  The  earth 
moves  in  its  orbit  at  a  speed  of  eirty-eight 
thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  Saturn  pro- 
gresses in  its  course  round  the  sun  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-two  thousand  miles 
an  hour.  Were  they  moving  directly 
toward  each  other,  they  would  approach 
at  the  rate  of  ninety  thousand  miles  an 
hour;  and  it  would  be  more  than  a 
year  before  they  could  meet  But  they 
do  not  travel  toward  each  other;  on 
the  contrary,  they  move  on  lines  that 
are  on  an  average  parallel.  There  is 
no  means  here,  then,  of  answering  the 
question  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph. 
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I  would  remark  here— by  way  of  par- 
enthesis, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
scientific reader— that  the  hypothesis  that 
the  balloon  itself  traversed  the  distance 
between  the  two  planets  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd. Supposing  that  for  the  three  or 
four  weeks  next  following  the  fourth  of 
May,  I860,  the  earth  and  Saturn  were 
each  in  that  part  of  their  respective  or- 
bits nearest  to  each  other  (which  was 
very  far  from  being  the  case,)  the  bal- 
loon, to  accomplish  this  distance  be- 
tween them  in  the  given  time,  would 
have  had  to  move  at  the  rate  of  upwards 
of  a  million  of  miles  an  hour. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Dr. 
Mallett  did  make  a  voyage  from  the  earth 
to  the  planet  Saturn  in  about  the  space 
of  time  mentioned.  The  only  theory  to 
account  for  this  fact,  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  is  that  set  forth  and  sustain- 
ed in  my  "  Mental  Cosmos."  I  refer  the 
reader  to  that  work  for  a  thorough  ex- 
planation of  my  plan,  of  which  I  can 
give  here  the  merest  outline : 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  forms, 
all  scientific  men  agree  as  to  certain 
tilings,  viz. :  1.  The  mineral  kingdom  of 
nature  possesses  only  the  arigular,  as  ex- 
hibited in  its  crystallizations.  2.  The 
vegetable  kingdom  owns  both  the  angu- 
lar and  the  circular,  as  illustrated,  the 
former  in  its  vertical  and  the  latter  in  its 
horizontal  growth.  8.  The  animal  king- 
dom possesses,  in  addition  to  these  two, 
the  spiral ;  as  shown,  the  first  in  the  de- 
parture of  the  limbs  from  the  body,  the 
second  in  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  and  the  third  and  last 
in  the  intestinal  congeries  and  the  brain. 
4.  From  these  facts  it  results  that  the 
spiral,  being  found  only  in  the  highest 
«nd  most  perfect  kingdom  of  nature,  is, 
therefore,  the  most  perfect  form. 

As  the  spiral  is  the  most  perfect  form, 
so  i*  is  also,  of  course,  the  most  perfect 
line  of  motion,  eternally  variant  and  yet 
eternally  the  same ;  and  we  have  a  right, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  universe,  the  sum  and 
perfection  of  God's  material  works, 
moves  in  space,  not  only  in  its  constitu- 
ent parts  but  as  a  whole.  The  earth, 
having  its  axis  inclined  at  an  angle  of 


twenty-three  degrees  and  twenty-eight 
minutes  to  the  axis  of  the  plane  of  its 
orbit,  describes  a  continuous  spiral  line 
in  its  motion  around  the  sun,  and  so  do 
the  other  planets.  The  sun,  revolving 
on  its  own  axis,  and  carrying  its  planets 
with  it,  moves  spirally  in  its  progress 
amid  the  other  solar  systems.  The 
whole  universe,  with  all  its  endless 
columns  of  countless  solar  systems,  ad- 
vances in  never  ending  spiral  lines  upon 
its  grand  eternal  march.  The  fixed  stars 
within  our  vision  are  the  suns  of  other 
solar  systems  in  our  neighborhood  in  the 
part  of  the  ring  of  this  ceaseless  spiral 
to  which  our  solar  system  belongs ;  the 
milky  way  being  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  ring.  At  what  rate  of  speed 
this  grand  march  progresses  we  know 
not  It  may  be  at  a  velocity  tremendous, 
and  yet  imperceptible  to  us.  And  yet, 
though  the  orbits  of  the  planets  of  our 
solar  systems  always  occupy  the  same 
position  with*  respect  to  each  other,  the 
actual  locality  in  space  now  occupied  by 
the  earth,  may,  in  any  conceivable  time, 
even  the  shortest,  be  occupied  by  Saturn, 
and,  as  the  line  of  spiral  motion,  some* 
what  like  the  revolution  of  a  progress- 
ing wheel,  ever  returns  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  upon  itself,  so  the  position 
now  occupied  by  Saturn  may  in  any 
time  be  occupied  by  the  earth.  At  last 
the  one  planet  may  so  nearly  approach 
the  locality  lately  filled  by  the  other  as 
that  the  extreme  verge  of  the  atmosphere 
of  the  planet  arriving  may  impinge  upon 
the  extreme  verge  of  the  portion  of 
space  recently  occupied  by  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  planet  which  has  lately  de- 
parted ;  and  the  atmospheres  of  the  plan- 
ets extend  immensely  further  into  space 
than  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case. 
Upon  this  theory,  the  voyage  of 
Dr.  Mallett  to  the  planet  Saturn  and 
his  return  to  the  earth  are  easily  under- 
stood. But  let  us  return  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  dauntless  American. 


Dbscikt  toward  th»  Bubvaci  ov  Satub* 

—LANDSCAPE  THHKB— TrBBS  AHD  OTHBB 
VSOBTATIOX,  AHIMAXS,  *TO. 

The  balloon — as  I  have  remarked— 
had  now  become  stationary.     By  this 
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time  all  of  Dr.  Mallett's  earthly  feelings 
— eo  to  speak — were  again  fully  arous- 
ed to  action.  The  languid  sense  of  in* 
tense  enjoyment  and  indifference  as  to 
what  might  occur  had  entirely  left  him ; 
and  he  became  alive  to  the  reality  of  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  was  apparently  irretrievably  separat- 
ed from  all  whom  he  loved ;  yet  there 
was  a  chance  of  at  least  rescuing  him- 
self from  death;  and  it  was  better  to 
live  upon  the  planet  Saturn  than  to  lose 
his  life.  Yet,  as  the  cautious  aeronaut 
wished  to  be  armed  as  much  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  be  against  contingencies,  it 
was  with  much  care  that  he  pulled  the 
cord  attached  to  the  valve,  so  as  to  let 
oh?  very  gradually  the  gas,  which  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  means  of  replacing.  The 
balloon  soon  began  again  to  descend. 
At  length,  as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  sur- 
face of  Saturn,  the  doctor  saw  figures 
moving  in  the  savanna  which  he  had 
first  noticed,  and  near  to  t£e  edge  of  the 
woods.  As  the  balloon  descended,  it 
diminished  in  size  until,  when  it  again 
came  to  a  halt  at  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground,  it  was  no  larger  than  when 
it  had  commenced  its  voyage  at  the  vil- 
lage on  the  Ohio  river.  In  the  position 
now  obtained  the  doctor  could  not  only 
see. that  the  moving  figures  which  he  had 
before  observed  were  human  beings  and 
other  living  creatures,  but  he  could 
also  note  what  they  were  doing  and 
mark  even  their  very  features. 

In  the  savanna  or  natural  field — 
which  extended  a  considerable  distance 
toward  the  south — large  spaces  were 
overgrown  with  various  shrubs  and  vines, 
among  which  ran  a  number  of  open 
pathways.  These  shrubs  and  vines  bore 
different  kinds  of  fruits  and  berries. 
Several  children  were  engaged,  in  the 
space  near  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  in 
filling  what  seemed  to  be  baskets  made 
of  twigs  and  leaves  with  these  berries 
and  fruits.  In  the  open  parts  of  the 
field  two  kinds  of  animals  were  feeding 
upon  the  grass,  which  was  of  very  lux- 
uriant growth.  These  animals  were  ap- 
parently oxen  and  sheep,  but  of  varieties 
unlike  any  known  upon  earth.  Both 
species  were  beautifully  formed,  but  both 


were  also  much  smaller  than  any  .know* 
to  us.  The  oxen  had  short  and  slender 
horns  which  were  set  out  directly  frost 
the  sides  of  the  head ;  the  horns  of  tat 
male  sheep  were  also  yery  small  and 
hut  slightly  curved.  These  animals  wen 
of  such  colors  as  they  are  among  m 
There  were  also  some  small  creatures 
resembling  our  hares  and  rabbits ;  thest 
little  animals  seemed  to  be  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  children,  but  in  some  cases 
were  seen  sporting  around  their  feet  A 
number  of  birds,  of  fair  but  not  brilliant 
plumage,  sang  amid  the  shrubs  and  la 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  or  darted  joy- 
ously from  bough  to  bough.  Their  notes 
were  very  soft  and  sweet,  yet  also  very 
clear-toned  and  distinct  Along  the  edgs 
of  the  wood — whose  growth  generally 
resembled  our  own  —  were,  here  aad 
there,  trees  bearing  fruit  resembling  ia 
appearance  our  cherries  and  apples. 


A  DWELLZNG-HOUSB  ASD  ITS  INHABIT  AXIS 

— Thsib  Affba&abcb,  Dbkbs,  XTO. 

Just  on  the  border  of  the  savanna,  and 
extending  back  a  short  distance  among 
the  trees,  was  a  large  and  low  hat,  taw 
walls  of  which  appeared  to  be  made  of 
branches  and  twigs  of  trees  interlaced, 
and  the  roof  of  long,  thick  and  hard 
leaves  of  a  brownish  green  color,  held  in 
their  places  by  broken  tree-limbs  dispos- 
ed in  order.  This  building  presented  a 
very  graceful  and  picturesque  effect ;  its 
form  and  hues  blended  charmingly  with 
the  shapes  and  colors  of  the  forest  trees. 
It  seemed  a  becoming  abode  for  cheer- 
ful simplicity  and  innocence. 

There  was  a  wide  doorway  In  the 
wall  of  this  hut,  fronting  the  savanna, 
Before  this  hut  a  man  and  a  woman  re- 
clined on  the  tall  and  thick  grass  in  the 
shade.  The  woman  had  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  man  and  woman  under  the 
trees,  as  well  as  the  children  in  the 
shrubbery,  wore  each  a  short  garment* 
which  reached  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees.  This  garment,  though  soft  and 
flexible,  seemed  to  be  of  vegetable  growth; 
or  as  if  formed  of  a  number  of  leaves, 
narrow  above  and  wide  below,  yet  ea 
shaped  as  to  give  to  the  lower  edge  of 
the    skirt   of   the    dress  a    scolloped 
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appearance.  The  leaves  were  fastened  to- 
gether in  a  manner  which  the  doctor 
could  not  see.  The  tunics  worn  by  the 
man  and  woman  were  brown,  and  those 
worn  by  the  children  were  green ;  but 
those  upon  the  larger  children  were  not 
of  so  vivid  a  green  as  those  in  which  the 
smaller  ones  were  clad.  The  baby  was 
enveloped  in  a  dress  of  the  same  material 
from  the  neck  downward,  no  part  of  it 
bat  the  face  being  exposed  to  view.  The 
man  wore  all  his  beard,  which  flowed 
in  graceful  curves  far  down  upon  his 
breast. 

The  hair  of  all,  varying  in  color  from 
ft  yellowish  white  to  almost  black,  was 
soft,  long  and  wavy.  That  of  the  man, 
which  was  very  dark,  reached  to  his 
shoulders;  that  of  the  woman,  which 
was  "  brown  in  the  shade  and  golden 
in  the  ran,"  extended  to  below  the  waist. 
The  hair  of  the  latter  was  held  back 
from  the  face  by  some  kind  of  band 
which  was  fastened  around  the  head. 
The  hair  of  the  children  was  of  various 
lengths;  in  some  cases  coming  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  ears  ;  in  others, 
reaching  to  half-way  between  the  shoul- 
ders and  the  waist  The  hair  of  longer 
growth  of  children  of  the  same  size  was, 
like  the  woman's,  confined  by  a  slender 
hand.  These  children,  whose  hair  was 
longer  for  their  size,  were,  no  doubt,  fe- 
males. 

The  woman  was  watching  her  babe, 
who  was  asleep,  but  occasionally  looked, 
with  a  smile,  toward  the  man.  The 
attention  of  the  latter  seemed  to  be  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  woman  and 
the  child ;  he  watched  them  with  a  soft 
and  affectionate  gaze.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  . 
children  in  the  savanna.  Occasionally, 
also,  the  man  and  woman  exchanged 
words  in  conversation.  One  remarkable 
peculiarity  about  all  these  human  beings 
was  that  they  were  very  small  for  their 
apparent  ages.  The  man  and  woman 
were  not  larger  than  an  ordinary  sized 
boy  and  girl  of  fourteen  and  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  man,  the  woman 
and  the  children  had  all  alike  very  beau- 
tiful faces  and  slender  and  very  elegant 
farms. 

Vol.  DX— 20. 


The  doctor,  during  the  examination  of 
the  scene  before  him,  had  occasionally 
pulled  the  cord  which  acted  upon  the 
valves,  and  thus  caused  the  balloon  to 
descend  slowly  until  it  was  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  children 
among  the  vines  and  shrubs,  and  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  man 
and  woman  were  reclining.  He  could 
thus  plainly  see  the  expression  of  the 
faces  of  the  whole  party,  and  distinctly 
hear  them  speak.  They  had  all  a  very 
happy  and. innocent  look,  soft  smiles  il- 
lumining their  countenances ;  and  their 
language  had  a  very  sweet  and  musical 
flow.  

Tub  Atmosphere  of  Satubh— M.  db  St. 
Meuricb'b  Theory  concerning  it  — 
Promise  or  a  Cordial  Reception  or 
Db.  Mallbtt  suddenly  changed. 

In  the  position  now  occupied  by  the 
balloon,  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  the 
doctor  to  be  of  a  pleasant  warmth,  al>out 
equal  to  that  of  a  very  agreeable  day 
towards  the  end  of  May  in  the  temperate? 
climates  upon  earth.     But  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saturn  beneath  him  appeared  to* 
feel  an  undue  degree  of  warmth;  the* 
man  and  woman  lay  still  in  the  shade,, 
and  the  children  in  the  shrubbery  moved 
with  a  certain  degree  of  languor,  as  if 
fearful  of   over-heating   themselves  by 
too  much  exercise.    And  yet  the  sunt 
was  eyidently  near  to  his  setting. 

I  account  for  these  peculiarities  in 
the  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  or  rather,, 
perhaps,  climate  of  Saturn — so  much 
more  distant  from  the  sun  than  is  the 
earth — in  the  following  manner:  The 
amount  of  heat  received  in  the  open  day 
depends  not  so  much  upon  the  nearness- 
of  the  sun  as  upon  the  directness  of  his 
rays,  and  the  density  of  the  atmosphere 
which  receives  them.  This  statement — 
the  truth  of  which  is  known  to  all 
learned  men — I  prove  to  the  non-scientific 
reader  by  the  following  facts :  The  sun 
is  about  three  millions  of  miles  further 
away  from  us,  who  reside  upon  the  north* 
em  hemisphere  of  the  earth,  in  summer 
than  it  is  in  winter,  but  the  rays  fall 
much  more  directly  on  us  in  the  for- 
mer than  in  the  latter  season ;  and  the 
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atmosphere  becomes  rapidly  colder  as  we 
ascend  mountains  where  the  air  grows 
more  and  more  attenuated  as  we  rise, 
although  as  we  climb  we  approach  the 
sun — indeed,  even  when  the  sun  is  di- 
rectly over  the  equator,  there  is  snow 
upon  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains 
situated  directly  under  the  line.  The 
rings  of  Saturn  no  doubt  also  hare  great 
influence  in  the  dispensation  of  heat  as 
well  as  light ;  and  it  will  occur  to  the 
reader  in  this  connection  that  the  reflect- 
ing face  of  the  rings  looked  .at  the  time 
upon  that  part  of  the  planet  where  Dr. 
Mallett  was ;  and,  of  course,  the  sun  at 
noonday  shone  more  directly  upon  the 
same  side  or  hemisphere  of  the  orb.  As 
the  axis  of  Saturn  inclines  twenty-eight 
degrees  and  forty  minutes  to  the  axis  of 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  its  great  rings 
always  hold  their  place  in  the  heavens 
over  its  equator,  and  therefore  always 
shine  upon  the  same  hemisphere  on  which 
the  sun  shines,  the  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons upon  that  planet  must  be  consid- 
erably greater  even  than  they  are  upon 
earth.  Of  course,  it  was  at  the  time 
summer,  in  the  hemisphere  visited  by 
Dr.  Mallett.  The  fact  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Saturn  seemed  to  feel  more 
warmth  than  the  doctor  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  a  thicker  skin  in  the  case 
of  the  former,  or  by  some  other  difference 
in  their  physical  system,  making  it  suit- 
able to  a  residence  on  their  planet  But  to 
return  to  the  adventures  of  our  distin- « 
guished  traveler: 

Dr.  Mallett  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving for  some  moments  what  was 
passing  beneath  him,  before  he  was 
seen.  At  length  one  of  the  boys,  in 
turning  his  face  upwards  to  reach  a 
cluster  of  fruit  above  him,  saw  the  doc- 
tor. The  child  did  not  seem  to  be  at 
all  alarmed;  on  the  contrary,  his  face 
assumed  an  expression  of  pleasant  sur- 
prise. With  a  gesture  indicative  of 
gladness,  and  in  soft  but  clear  tones,  he 
called  the  attention  of  his  parents  (as  it 
is  to  be  supposed  they  were)  and  of  the 
other  children  to  the  balloon.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  immediately  arose — the 
;  latter  still  holding  the  baby  in  her 
.aims — and,  with  the  children,  came  and 


stood  in  a  group  very  near  to,  but  aot 
directly  under,  the  balloon. 

Encouraged  by  the  kind  and  weJconv 
ing  expression  of  their  faces,  the  doctor, 
again  lightly  pulling  the  valve-cord, 
caused  the  balloon  to  descend  until  the 
bottom  of  the  car  was  only  about  a  fool 
from  the  ground.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  obtaining  of  this  position  by  the  cv 
exposed  his  face  and  his  whole  persoa 
fully  to  the  group  below,  the  exprcario* 
of  the  faces  of  all  of  them  changed  la 
one  of  mingled  terror  and  abhorrence; 
and,  with  extended  hands  and  arms, 
they  vehemently  motioned  him  away. 

What  could  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  so  sudden  and  vehement  change  of 
feeling?  The  only  theory  which  wiH 
rationally  answer  this  question  appeals 
to  me  to  be  this :  These  people,  living 
in  pristine  innocence  and  purity,  were 
probably  accustomed,  like  our  first  par- 
ents when  in  Eden,  to  the  visits  of  angels, 
and,  therefore,  mistook  the  doctor  at  first 
for  a  heavenly  messenger ;  but,  noting  on 
nearer  view  the  expression,  so  fax  away 
from  that  of  Eden-life,  which  all  the  in- 
habitants of  earth,  even  one  so  good  as 
the  good  Dr.  Mallett,  must  soon  learn  to 
wear — they  were  more  than  terrified  at 
a  face  and  person  whose  impress  was  so 
different  from  that  of  any  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed. 


Da.  Mallbtt's  Alarm— Rb-asokksion  or 
thb  Balloon— Safb  Return  to  East* 
—Lands  in  Brbmkb-Havxn. 

Shocked  by  this  sudden  and  totally 
unexpected  change  in  their  bearing  to- 
ward him,  and  seized  with  what  most 
have  been  (as  it  seemed  to  him  after- 
wards) a  kind  of  superstitious  terror,  Dr. 
Mallett  hastily  threw  out  of  the  car  all 
of  his  ballast,  bag  after  bag.  The  balloon 
at  once  arose  with  a  velocity  approximat- 
ing, if  not  equal  to,  that  with  which  it 
had  left  the  earth. 

When  the  balloon  began  to  ascend 
the  sun  was  already  near  to  its  setting; 
and,  as  he  rapidly  arose,  even  in  the 
confusion  of  his  mind,  he  noticed  that 
all  of  the  surface  of  Saturn,  from  a  short 
distance  north  and  east  of  the  spot  which 
he  had  just  left,  was  under  the  mfluenea 
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of  night;  but  ft  email  portion  of  what 
was  within  his  view  south  and  west  of 
that  spot  was  still  in  the  sunshine.  The 
rapid  passing  away  of  the  daylight  upon 
Saturn,  as  witnessed  by  Dr.  Mallett,  is 
due  to  the  .quick  revolutions  of  that 
planet  upon  its  axis,  the  day  there  being 
but  about  ten  hours  and  a  quarter  in 
duration.  In  those  parts  of  its  surface 
not  touched  by  the  sunshine,  the  effect 
of  the  beautiful  light,  of  silvery  bright- 
ness, of  the  great  ring  and  the  moon — 
in  some  places  mingled,  in  others  sepa- 
rate— was  wonderful;  great  masses  of 
singularly  blended  lights  and  shadows 
covered  all  the  vast  region  lying  between 
the  line  described  by  the  departing  day- 
light along  the  south-west  and  that  bor- 
dering the  realm  of  almost  absolute 
darkness  in  the  north-east. 

The  doctor  had,  however,  but  short 
time  to  notice  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena; the  balloon  arose  with  such 
swiftness  that  he  soon  began  to  feel  the 
same  chilliness  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing which  he  had  experienced  on  leav- 
ing earth  and  approaching  Saturn. 
Again  he  had  recourse  to  his  blankets 
and  to  his  breathing  apparatus.  Again 
he  gradually  revived,  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  under  the  influence  of  the 
state  of  dreamy  and  delightful  inertness 
which  he  had  before  experienced.  Again 
he  felt  the  slight  motion  in  the  balloon, 
and  the  same  change  of  sensation,  which 
he  had  experienced  on  approaching 
8atnrn.  Again  he  resorted  to  the  same 
means  of  relief  When  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  look  beneath  him,  he  saw  far 
away  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  meander- 
ing rivers,  towns,  fields  and  forests. 
Pulling  cautiously  the  valve-cord,  he 
slowly  descended  until  the  car  touched 
the  ground.  Before  he  alighted,  he  let 
out  enough  gas  to  cause  the  balloon 
partly  to  collapse ;  this  he  did  to  pre- 
vent the  balloon  from  rising  again  when 
he  alighted. 

Some  time  before  he  had  reached  the 
ground  he  had  become  convinced,  from 
the  appearance  of  every  thing  which  he 
saw,  that  he  had  again  returned  to  earth. 
And  such  was,  of  course,  the  fact  He 
had  landed  but  a  short  distance  from 


Bremer-Haven,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Weiser  river  in  northern  Germany.  With 
aid  obtained  at  a  village,  or  rather  ham- 
let, near  the  place  of  his  descent,  he  se- 
cured his  balloon.  It  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
twenty -second  day  of  June — being  seven 
weeks  from  the  day  of  his  ascension 
from  the  village  on  the  Ohio  river — 
when  Dr.  Mallett  reached  Bremer-Haven, 
carrying  his  balloon  with  him  in  a  wagon 
which  he  had  hired  from  a  farmer. 
While  in'  this  town — and,  indeed,  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  as  I  have  shown 
above — he  kept  to  himself  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  marvelous  adventure.  Here 
also  he  read  in  one  of  the  daily  sheets 
an  account*— copied  from  American  pa- 
pers—of his  ascension  in  Ohio  ;  his  con- 
tinued absence  was  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  the  violent  wind  which 
was  blowing  at  the  time,  had  carried 
his  balloon  far  away  from  the  realms 
of  civilization  into  the  northern  wilds 
of  British  America. 

In  Bremer-Haven  Dr.  Mallett  sold  his 
balloon,  and  with  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  secured  a  passage  in  a  ship  bound 
to  the  United  States.  He  reached  his 
country  and  his  home  in  safety,  and 
without  meeting  on  the  way  with  any 
further  adventure  so  extraordinary  as  to 
deserve  mention  in  a  narrative  such  as  this. 


POSTSCRIPT  BT  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

Since  preparing  the  above  translation  for 
the  press,  I  have  had  the  pleasure,  on  a  very 
recent  visit  to  Goldsborough,  N.  C,  of  meet- 
ing Dr.  A.  F.  Mallett,  at  Granger's  Hotel  in 
that  town.  In  this  agreeable  house  we 
passed  some  pleasant  days  together.  I  found 
the  doctor  to  possess  all  the  social  and  scien- 
tific qualities  which  the  learned  Frenchman 
attributes  to  him.  Dr.  Mallett  approved  of 
my  translation  and  authorized  me  to  publish 
it  He  very  justly  remarked  that,  since  a 
knowledge  of  bis  astonishing  experience  had 
already  been  made  accessible  to  the  public  of 
this  country  by  Professor  de  St.  Meat-ice1  s 
article,  it  was  only  prudent  to  forestall  other 
translations  by  one  which  he  knew  to  be  not 
only  just  to  its  original,  but  also  to  contain, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  a  perfectly  correct  statement 
of  his  wonderful  adventure. 

John  Weatherby. 
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WHO  WAS  HE? 

CHAPTER  Xni. 


»» 


"WHEN   GREEK  MEETS  GREEK. 

IT  was  the  morning  after  that  little  side- 
scene  at  the  French  theater  which 
had  not  been  set  down  in  the  play  and 
which  concerned  so  few  of  the  specta- 
tors. Before  the  hour  of  a  fashionable 
breakfast  Reginald  Randolph  was  saun- 
tering up  and  down  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  de  Tours.  He  had 
already  discovered  it  to  be  the  stopping- 
place  of  David  Duncan.  At  about  nine 
o'clock  that  person  came  forth  and,  ap- 
parently unaware  of  the  spy  upon  his 
movements,  walked  rapidly  away  in  a 
direction  leading  toward  the  boulevard 
at  No.  20  of  which  were  domiciliated 
the  Arnolds.  Randolph  followed  him, 
at  first  keeping  some  distance  behind ; 
but,  as  they  approached  their  destination 
he  hurried  forward  so  as  to  place  his  foot 
in  the  open  hall- way  at  the  same  instant 
with  the  other,  who  halted  and  looked 
him  in  the  face,  instead  of  addressing 
the  concierge.  For  a  moment  the  two 
men  confronted  each  other,  Randolph's 
eyes  glowing  with  hate  and  triumph, 
while  the  glance  of  Duncan  was  cool 
and  contemptuous.  Then  the  former 
turned  quickly,  asking  to  be  directed  to 
the  apartments  of  Mr.  Arnold.  To  make 
this  important  visit  in  the  company  of 
another,  and  that  person  his  enemy,  did 
not  suit  Duncan's  purpose ;  as  Randolph 
ascended  the  staircase,  he  turned  away 
without  even  leaving  a  message  with  the 
attending  servant. 

In  doing  this  he  made  a  mistake, 
giving  his  rival  the  opportunity  he  most 
desired  of  appealing  first  to  Mr.  Arnold. 

The  family  were  at  breakfast  in  the 
pleasant  parlor  when  Marie  brought  in 
Mr.  R  Randolph's  card.  Maud,  after 
a  restless  night,  had  arisen  and  dress- 
ed with  a  mind  comparatively  quiet 
Fully  expecting  a  visit  from  Ward,  she 
wore  her  prettiest  white  morning-robe, 
with  a  rose  in  her  hair  and  fairer  ones 
in  her  cheeks.  Now,  as  she  sat  at  table, 
sipping  the  strong  cafe  au  latt  in  the 
hope  that  the  stimulus  would  quiet  the 
fluttering  of   her  pulse,  her  ear  was 


strained  to  catch  every  sound  in  the 
halls  or  on  the  street  When  Marie  came 
in  with  the  card,  her  face  grew  as  white 
as  her  dress.  Who  else  would  call  tin* 
early  ?     Who  but  Ward  ? 

"  Who  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Arnold. 

"  Mr.  Randolph,"  said  her  husband. 

Maud  caught  her  breath,  and  the  color 
came  back  to  her  face  along  with  a  look 
very  much  like  anger.  Why  did  he  re- 
main away  and  that  detestable  persoa 
comef 

"  He  only  asked  for  Mr.  Arnold,"  said 
Marie ;  "  he  did  not  inquire  for  the  ladies. 
He  said  he  would  like  a  few  moments' 
interview  on  important  business." 

"  Very  welL  I  am  at  leisure.  If  the 
ladies  have  finished  their  breakfast,  yon 
may  show  him  in  here." 

Mrs.  Arnold  rose  to  retire,  with  Maud, 
who  paused  before  leaving  the  room. 
She  knew,  very  well,  what  the  important 
business  was,  and  she  feared  the  effect 
of  the  communication  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  her  father. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Marie,  before  yon 
show  Mr.  Randolph  in.  Father,  I  know 
his  business.  He  wishes  to  persuade  yon 
that  white  is  black,  that  Mr.  Tunneclifb 
is  not  himself,  but  an  impostor,  using 
his  name.  Father,  I  know  better.  I 
saw  Ward  before  tee  left  New  York.  He 
came  to  me  and  told  me  all,  promising 
to  follow  us  here  by  the  next  steamer, 
to  see  you,  and  explain  alL  He  is  now 
in  the  city ;  I  saw  his  name  (an  assumed 
one)  among  the  arrivals  yesterday.  He 
will  visit  us  to-day — I  know  he  will  I — 
and  your  own  senses  shall  convince  you. 
All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  allow  Mr. 
Randolph  to  prejudice  you,  so  as  to 
cause  you  to  refuse  to  see  Ward.  He 
is  a  bad  man,  you  know, -quite  unworthy 
of  your  friendship.  I  tell  you  Ward  is 
alive,  and  loves  me  still." 

She  observed  a  glance  of  intelligence 
pass  between  her  parents  when  she 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Tunneclhfe  was  io 
the  city  and  that  she  expected  a  visit 
from  him  that  day.  Instead  of  treating 
her  statement  lightly,  as  had  been  their 
wont,  they  listened  attentively.  Mr. 
Arnold  forgot  that  an  impatient  visitor 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  haU* 
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wondering  why  he  was  kept  so  long 
waiting. 

"  Maud,  I  must  confess  that  I  yester- 
day met  a  person,  who  if  he  was  not 
Mr.  TunneclifFe  was  enough  like  him 
to  be  his  double.  I  think  it  was  he. 
But  I  am  not  absolutely  certain.  We 
have  all  heard  of  these  remarkable  re- 
semblances, and  there  is  much  reason 
to  fear  that  you  have  been  imposed  upon. 
If  Ward  was  alive,  and  in  New  York, 
pray  why  did  he  approach  you  secretly, 
why  hide  from  me,  why  act,  in  any 
manner,  as  he  has  acted  ?  We  used  to 
Esteem  him  a  most  honorable  young 
man,  and  this  conduct  does  not  seem 
native  to  him." 

44  I  can  not  explain  it,  father.  I  only 
believe  that  he  will  make  his  own  ex- 
cuses, and  that'  before  many  hours.  I 
hope  so,  for  I  am  tired  of  the  position 
in  which  I  am  placed.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  treated  like  a — mad  woman." 

A  flush  mounted  to  her  father's  face. 

44  It  will  take  something  effective  in 
the  way  of  excuses  to  make  me  forgive 
such  a  hide-and-seek  game  as  this,  if  he 
has  really  played  it.  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  this  folly  has  been  sufficiently 
prolonged ;  to-day  it  must  end.  I  will  find 
Tunnecliffe  or  his  double,  and  quickly 
bring  out  the  truth.  If  it  is  Ward,  he 
must  at  once  resume  his  proper  relations 
to  society ;  if  it  is  not  he,  you  shall  be 
confronted  with  the  impostor  and  con- 
vinced of  your  mistake.  But  we  are 
keeping  Mr.  Randolph  in  the  corridor  all 
this  time." 

As  the  ladies  passed  out.  at  one  door 
the  southerner  entered  at  the  other. 

44  Pardon  me,  Monsieur  Arnold,"  he 
said,  with  his  usual  deep  bow,  "  for  this 
early  call.  I  desired  to  steal  a  march 
upon  another  visitor,  and  I  was  not  a 
moment  too  early,  for  he  was  upon  the 
steps  when  I  arrived.  It  is  said  that 
guilt  is  always  cowardly.  I  leave  you 
to  judge  if  it  looked  well  that  he  should 
ran  away  when  he  saw  me,  (who  came 
purposely  to  confront  him,)  instead 
of  attempting  to  carry  out  the  rdle 
which  he  has  had  the  assurance  to  as- 
sume." 

44 1  must  know  of  whom  and  what 


you  are  speaking  before  I  give  my 
opinion.  Be  seated,  Mr.  Randolph,"  said 
Mr.  Arnold,  somewhat  coldly. 

41 1  am  impulsive,  as  usual ;"  and  the 
young  gentleman  smiled,  as  he  seated 
himself  comfortably  on  a  sofa  "  I  forgot 
to  state  my  case  before  I  asked  your 
opinion  upon  it  The  fact  is,  sir,  that 
the  story  I  have  to  tell  is  a  singular 
one ;  but,  since  it  can  be  corroborated 
by  numerous  witnesses,  I  need  not  be 
afraid  of  your  incredulity.  I  have  found 
out  to  my  satisfaction,  the  cause  of  Miss 
Arnold's  curious  hallucination  concern- 
ing Mr.  Tunnecliffe.  You  must,  you 
will,  pardon  my  intrusion  upon  your 
family  affairs  when  you  learn  the  dan- 
ger she  is  in,  this  day  and  hour,  from 
the  deception  which  has  been  practiced 
upon  her  feelings.  I  should  be  a  party 
to  the  threatened  catastrophe  if  I  did 
not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  even  at  the 
risk  of  making  myself  still  more  disliked 
by  Miss  Maud.  There  is  to-day  in  Paris 
a  certain  mechanic,  a  cabinet-maker, 
.who  plied  his  trade  with  the  firm  of 
Smith  &  Co.,  New  York — David  Duncan 
by  name — who,  I  am  authorized  to 
state,  upon  information  given  me,  has 
taken  advantage  of  a  singular,  a  really 
wonderful  likeness  to  the  late  Mr.  Tun- 
necliffe to  palm  himself  off  as  that  gen- 
tleman. His  object  is  to  oust  Mr.  Bo  wen 
from  such  property  as  his  wife  inherited 
from  her  brother,  and  to  secure  a  double 
good  fortune  in  the  hand  and  heart  of 
Miss  Arnold.  The  game  is  so  bold 
as  almost  to  insure  success  by  its 
very  audacity.  I  should  not  seek  to 
thwart  it,  had  I  not  indisputable  proofs 
of  his  identity,  antecedents,  and  inten- 
tions. I,  myself,  purchased  the  dressing- 
case  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sending 
to  your  daughter,  rf  Smith  &  Co.,  and 
saw  and  talked  with  this  man,  in  their 
warehouse.  He  made  the  case ;  and  it 
was  an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship. 
I  was  struck,  at  the  time,  with  the  fel- 
low's taste  and  intelligence,  and  a  cer- 
tain impudence  in  his  manner,  which, 
were  he  in  the  South,  would  soon  be 
taken  out  of  him.  I  did  not  remember 
Mr.  Tunnecliffe  clearly  enough  to  re- 
mark the  likeness,  at  that  time ;  though 
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it's  altogether  probable  that  it  made  an 
impression  upon  me,  unawares  to  my- 
self. There  was  a  sort  of  daredevil  air 
about  him  which  I  absolutely  admired. 
I  saw  that  he  had  originality  about  him ; 
but,  I  must  say,  I  had  no  idea  it  would 
take  such  a  startling  way  of  showing 
itself.  To  conceive  and  execute  such  a 
strategy  requires  fine  talents  t" 

"  You  appreciate  them  1"  remarked 
Mr.  Arnold,  with  a  quiet  smile.  He 
was  absorbed  in  the  young  gentleman's 
recital,  but  could  not  withhold  this  bit 
of  irony.  u  How  came  you  so  Boon  to 
know  of  his  arrival  in  Paris  ?" 

44  Because  I  was  on  the  look-out  for 
him.  I  came  over  on  pur — "  here  Mr. 
Randolph,  remembering  the  Guizots', 
flower-makers,  stammered  in  his  speech. 
**  I  received  intimation  before  I  left  New 
York,  of  tiiis  person's  plans.  I  need 
not  say  that  it  is  he  whom  your  daugh- 
ter has  constantly  mistaken  for  Mr. 
Tunnecliffe;  and  when  you  see  him, 
you  will  not  be  surprised  at  her  mis- 
take." 

Mr.  Arnold  did  not  say  that  he  had 
seen  him,  and  had  been  similarly  im- 
pressed ;  he  preferred,  first,  to  hear  all 
that  his  accuser  had  to  say. 

44 1  was  not,  surprised  that,  at  a  dis- 
tance, on  the  street,  or  in  the  park,  she 
should  have  made  this  mistake ;  but  I 
was  surprised,"  continued  the  visitor, 
44  when  I  saw  this  person  come  out  of 
your  own  house,  the  evening  before 
your  departure,  having  sought  an  inter- 
view with  your  daughter  during  your 
absence,  knowing  you  to  be  absent,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  enfeebled 
condition  of  her  mind,  (caused  by  ill- 
ness,) to  impose  upon  her  as  the  man  to 
whom  she  had  been  affianced,  and  to 
induce  her  to  pursue  a  course  contrary 
to  the  instincts  of  her  lovely  and  candid 
nature." 

Here  he  paused,  disconcerted  by  the 
sudden  start  with  which  Mr.  Arnold 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  wrath  which 
gathered  on  his  brow ;  for  he  could  not 
decide  whether  he  had  any  share  in  the 
anger  which  he  had  provoked.  It  was 
certainly  not  pleasant  for  a  man  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  hauteur  to  be  reminded,  by  one 


who  had  no  particular  right  to  such 
doms,  that  his  daughter  was  of  unsound 
mind,  or  that  she  had  been  guilty  of 
holding  secret  conference  with  an  ad- 
venturer. For  many  long  yean  the 
quiet  gentleman  had  not  been  wanned 
by  such  a  fire  of  rage  as  now  suddenly 
burned  in  his  veins.  He  was  tempted 
to  strike  the  daring  informer,  thrust  him 
out  of  his  house,  and  then  call  Maud  up 
before  the  bar  of  his  displeasure.  Ho 
could  not  doubt  Randolph's  statement 
that  she  had  been  induced  to  hold  an 
interview  with  this  person,  and  to  keep 
it  secret,  for  had  not  she  confessed  aa 
much? 

He  had  thought,  at  the  moment,  such 
a  proceeding  to  be  suspicious  on  the 
part  of  the  pretended  Tunnecliffe,  but  it 
had  not  struck  him  as  being  so  extreme- 
ly bad  as  it  did  now  in  the  light  of 
another  man's  opinion.  If  the  double 
Duncan  had  come  into  his  presence 
just  then  he  would  have  been  permitted 
small  chance  for  explanations.  Walk- 
ing once  or  twice  across  the  floor,  Mr. 
Arnold  paused  before  his  visitor  with  an 
attitude  unconsciously  so  threatening, 
that  the  latter  shrank  a  little  into  the 
corner  of  the  sofa. 

44  No  more,  Mr.  Randolph,  until  I  have 
questioned  ray  daughter.  She  is  nerv- 
ous and  morbid,  we  know,  bat  Maud  is 
prudent  and  thoughtful,  for  all.  She 
has  meant  to  do  nothing  wrong ;  but  I 
will  see  that  this  matter  is  untangled  at 
once.  I  thank  you  for  your  good  in- 
tentions. It  may  be  that  your  commu- 
nication will.be  of  great  service  to  me.*" 

44  Believe  me,  sir,  it  was  not  pleasant 
for  me  to  make  it  But  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  a  secret  and  speedy  mar- 
riage will  be  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
the  city,  and  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  warn  you.  I  have  had  my  eye  on 
this  Duncan  a  long  time.  I  assure  you, 
if,  after  seeing  him,  he  succeeds  in  wak- 
ing a  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  his 
identity,  and  you  then  can  have  the  pa- 
tience  to  wait  until  I  can  obtain  proofs 
from  across  the  water  I  will  convince 
you  by  many  witnesses,  t  know  hia 
boarding-place  in  New  York,  and  some 
of  his  friends  there.     But  enough.     I 
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have  placed  you  on  your  guard.  No 
more  can  be  necessary.  I  do  not  think 
myself  competent  to  advise — but,  this  is 
glorious  weather,  and  a  little  journey  in- 
to Germany  or  Switzerland  might  foil 
the  fellow  and  benefit  Miss  Arnold's 
health." 

"I  thank  you."  Mr.  Arnold  waved 
his  hand  with  an  air  which  could  hardly 
foil  to  be  understood  as  one  of  dismissal, 
and  his  visitor  immediately  took  leave  of 
him. 

As  he  went  down  into  the  street  he 
looked  about  him  with  some  hesitation. 
Untruthful  as  Mr.  Randolph  was  by  na- 
ture and  habit,  and  selfish  as  he  was  in 
his  present  aims,  he  was  at  least  sincere 
in  his  belief  that  Duncan  was  an  adven- 
turer of  the  worst  kind,  aspiring  to  se- 
cure the  heiress  by  means  which  even 
he  despised.  Not  for  a  moment  had  it 
crossed  his  thought  that  the  cabinet- 
maker might  be  Tunnecliffe  in  disguise. 
That  view  of  the  subject  had  not  occur- 
red to  him.  Had  he  entertained  such  a 
suspicion,  however,  the  only  change  it 
would  have  made  in  his  feelings  would 
have  been  to  awaken  hatred  instead  of 
contempt  He  despised  the  mechanic, 
and  felt  a  sort  of  base  pleasure  in  show- 
ing him  that  he  knew  and  would  expose 
him;  but,  Tunnecliffe  he  would  have 
haied,  as  an  equal  and  a  successful  rival, 
had  he  imagined  the  person  really  to 
be  Ward.  In  that  case,  the  unscru- 
pulous nature  which  had  first  set  the 
French  girl  upon  an  attempt  to  break 
the  engagement  between  the  lovers, 
would  now  have  exerted  all  its  subtilty 
to  prevent  a  meeting  of  the  parties  which 
might  be  followed  by  recognition  by  the 
parents  of  the  lady. 

As  we  have  said,  descending  into  the 
broad,  sunny  street,  he  looked  about 
him  with  hesitation.  After  the  haste 
and  excitement  of  his  interview,  there 
flashed  across  bis  brain,  in  the  first  mo-* 
ment  for  reflection,  a  vivid  picture  of 
Duncan  as  he  had  appeared  when  they 
confronted  each  other  on  the  steps. 
Then,  he  had  been  too  fall  of  his  pur- 
pose to  receive  the  full  impression,  or, 
at  least,  to  be  conscious  of  it ;  but  now 
he  remembered   that  quite  a  striking 


change  bad  taken  place  in  Duncan's 
tout  ensemble,  and  one  qui.te  favorable. 
His  hair  and  complexion  were  lighter, 
by  several  shades ;  the  former  was  cut 
and  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion ;  the 
rough  beard  had  been  shorn  away 
and  only  a  small  mustache  left,  such  as 
Tunnecliffe  always  had  worn  ;  bis  dress 
was  fine  in  material  and  stylish  in  make. 

"  Confound  his  impertinence  I  he  did 
look  like  a  gentleman — and  like  him, 
too— too  much  like  him  to  suit  me.  I 
suppose  the  fellow  has  got  hold  of  some 
old  likeness  of  Tunnecliffe,  and  has  got 
himself  up  in  as  close  imitation  as  pos- 
sible." 

Just  there  and  then  it  struck  him,  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  nearly  the  force 
of  a  conviction,  that  perhaps  this  wa* 
Tunnecliffe!  that  the  game  might  be 
just  the  reverse  of  what  he  bad  been 
believing  I  He  turned  *a  sickly  yellow 
at  the  thought.  He  had  wasted  too 
much  time,  conscience  and  money,  to  be 
thwarted  now  by  any  thing  so  simple 
and  fatal  as  this.  No,  it  was  impossi- 
ble 1  he  would  not  make  himself  uneasy 
about  such  a  bugbear  as  that.  Yet, 
somehow,  the  idea,  being  once  lodged 
in  his  brain,  would  not  be  driven  out 
It  staid  there,  and  it  troubled  him. 

All  this  time  he  was  walking  slowly 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  Arnolds', 
like  a  sentinel  on  guard.  In  fact,  he 
resolved  to  constitute  himself  a  guard. 
If  it  should  be  Tunnecliffe  it  would  be 
all  the  more  necessary  to  prevent  his 
meeting  the  family,  though  how  it  was 
to  be  prevented  he  could  not  reasonably 
plan. 

"  If  I  could  only  secure  his  arrest !  If 
I  could  invent  some  complaint  against 
him  which  would  consign  him  to  a 
Paris  prison  until  Mr.  Arnold  could  be 
influenced  to  leave  the  city  I" 

But,  Duncan  could  not  be  arrested, 
either  as  a  political  enemy  to  the  great 
Napoleon,  nor  as  a  criminal  fleeing  from 
his  own  country.  A  block  or  two  be- 
low the  hotel  occupied  by  the  Arnolds, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boulevard, 
was  a  small  park,  across  which  was  the 
pathway  which  he  and  Duncan  had  fol- 
lowed that  morning.    Doubtless  Duncan 
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would  soon  renew  his  call,  and  he  would 
come  through -this  park.  Randolph  fi- 
nally crossed  over,  entered  it,  and  sat 
down  on  a  bench  near  the  arch,  where  he 
could  see  whoever  passed.  He  had  not 
waited  many  minutes  when  he  saw  Dun- 
can coming  from  the  direction  of  his 
hotel  and  entering  the  further  side  of 
the  park ;  there  was  but  one  thing  he 
could  do,  with  any  promise  of  success, 
and  this  he  resolved  to  attempt.  Rising 
and  walking  to  meet  him,  with  an  ag- 
gravating sneer  upon  his  face,  he  inter- 
cepted him,  in  the  pleasant,  tree-shadow- 
ed avenue,  in  the  midst  of  passing  groups 
of  children  with  their  bonnes,  and  ladies 
out  for  the  morning  air.  There  were 
not  many  of  the  braver  sex  on  the  gay 
little  promenade  at  this  hour  of  the  day ; 
but  one  of  Louis  Napoleon's  semi- 
military  police  stood  not  far  away, 
looking  towardb  the  two  men  at  the 
moment  they  met 

"  You  need  not  jeopardize  yourself  by 
calling  upon  the  family  whose  acquaint- 
ance you  are  so  anxious  to  make,"  said 
Randolph,  standing  so  squarely  before 
the  other  as  to  compel  him  to  stop.  "  I 
know  you,  fellow,  and  assure  you  that 
your  game  is  blocked.  Mr.  Duncan  will 
not  find  it  so  easy  to  impose  upon  a 
^gentleman  of  Mr  Arnold's  sagacity  as  he 
did  upon  the  credulity  of  a  soft-hearted 
young  lady." 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  face  of  the 
one  addressed,  but  he  made  no  reply, 
save  by  a  haughty  glance,  so  full  of 
fire  and  so  free  from  guilt,  that  his  ene- 
my's recent  suspicion  grew  into  convic- 
tion ;  as  the  other  attempted  to  pass  on 
he  stepped  backward,  keeping  himself 
in  front  of  him. 

"  The  cabinet-maker  has  taken  to  the 
garb  of  a  gentleman ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  is 
prepared  for  him.  If  you  make  the 
smallest  attempt,  sir,  to  pass  for  what 
you  are  not,  steps  will  be  taken  to  ar- 
rest you  for  a  conspiracy  with  intent 
to  defraud.  Neither  will  you  succeed 
in  trapping  Miss  Maud  into  a  secret 
marriage.  •  The  lady  herself  may  be 
willing — she  is  rather  romantic,  I  be- 
lieve, if  not  absolutely  afflicted  with 
lunacy ;  but  her  parents  have  her  under 


surveillance  since  they  have  heard  of 
your  designs." 

"  Insolent  I"  muttered  Duncan,  grow- 
ing white,  as  quickly  as  he  had  grown 
red,  at  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Ar- 
nold was  spoken  of.  Every  nerve  fat 
his  body  thrilled  with  a  sudden  fury ;  his 
insulter'B  face  was  before  him,  sneering 
quietly,  provoking  the  blow  which,  the 
next  second,  would  have  been  planted  be- 
tween Randolph's  eyes,  had  he  not  dodged 
and  received  it  on  his  shoulder.  It 
laid  him  flat  on  his  back,  and  made 
stars  dance  before  his  vision,  but  he 
picked  himself  slowly  up,  as  if  with 
great  difficulty,  while  the  bonne*  screamed 
and  the  ladies  turned  pale. 

Duncan  was  passing  on,  without  look- 
ing to  see  what  became  of  his  antag- 
onist, when  the  hand  of  the  officer  was 
laid  upon  his  arm.     He  was  under  ar- 
rest 1    How  annoying!  how  unspeakably 
exasperating,  just  at  this  time !     As  the 
truth  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  his 
anger  had  got  the  better  of  his  discretion, 
he  caught  Randolph's  eye.     There  was 
a  malicious  smile  in  it — although  his  face 
was  white  with  the  pain  in  his  shoulder 
— which  allowed  Duncan  to  see  that  he 
had  insulted  him  and  spoken  lightly  of 
Miss  Arnold  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  provoke  him  to  an  assault.     And  he 
had  fallen  into  the  snare  I     The  subtlety 
of  the  enemy  was  an  overmatch  for  his 
prudence.     To  be  deprived  of  his  liberty 
for  twenty-four    hours  would   not  or* 
dinarily  be  so  important  a  matter ;  but 
now  it  was  not  only  vexing  but  danger- 
ous.    Of  course  Maud  was  aware  of  his 
arrival,  and  already  wondering  why  he 
did  not  fly  to  visit  her.     His  further  de- 
lay would  not  only  cause  her  great  un- 
happiaess,  but  would  probably  be  used 
by  her  Mends  to  get  her  out  of  the  city 
— for  he  saw  that  Randolph  had  some 
such  object  as  this  in  view.     Of  course 
'he  should  eventually  discover  her  where- 
abouts, and  reassure  her  as  to  bis  inten- 
tions— but,  in  the  mean  time,  days  most 
pass  and  Maud  would  suffer. 

While  he  was  biting  his  lips  with  Im- 
patience at  these  reflections,  Randolph 
was  pouring  forth  voluble  complaints  to 
the  policeman,  accusing  his  assailant  of 
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bring  a  quarrelsome  person  who  bad  as- 
sailed him  upon  slight  provocation,  as 
well  as  hinting  that  his  business  in  the 
city  was  not  of  an  honorable  character, 
and  that  he  had  left  his  own  country 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himselfl 
Duncan,  as  we  know,  was  no  stranger 
to  Paris,  its  language  was  fully  at  his 
command,  he  was  familiar  with  its  pecu- 
liarities, and  knew  that  he  could  defend 
himself  when  brought  up  before  the 
prefect — but  the  delay  he  could  not  ob- 
viate. A  light  fine  and  twenty-four 
hours'  imprisonment  were  the  least  he 
could  expect 

Worse  than  this  was  in  store  for  him. 
When  the  prisoner  and  his  accuser  were 
brought  up  for  hearing,  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  case  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  Americana  Randolph 
boldly  accused  his  assailant  of  being 
there  under  a  false  name,  for  some  crim- 
inal or  political  purpose,  and  of  bearing 
a  very  bad  character  in  his  own  coun- 
try. He  stated  that  the  only  cause  of 
the  assault  upon  himself  was  that,  recog- 
nizing the  person  from  his  notoriety  in 
New  York,  he  had  warned  him  against 
getting  into  trouble.  With  admirable 
frankness  he  gave  references,  for  his 
own  character,  to  the  Ouizots  and  to 
several  prominent  Americans  then  in  the 
city. 

As  to  Duncan,  what  friends  could  he 
appeal  to  ?  If  he  sent  for  Mr.  Arnold, 
that  gentleman  would  doubtless  at  once 
confirm  the  statement  of  Randolph  that 
be  was  an  impostor,  going  about  with 
two  names.  Now,  if  this  double-faced 
individual  really  were  Ward  Tunnecliffe, 
here  was  a  dilemma  which  must  have 
forcibly  taught  him  the  folly  of  throw- 
ing away  a  good  name  and  position, 
casting  himself  bankrupt  upon  the  world. 
It  was  considered  suspicious  of  itself 
thaOie  could  give  no  references,  and  he 
waswsent  to  prison  to  be  kept  in  con- 
finement until  his  case  could  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

It  would  have  aggravated  a  more 
saintly  soul  than  Duncan's  to  have  seen 
the  pleasure  with  which  his  rival  listened 
to  this  decision  of  the  cautious  justice. 
Powerless  to  revenge  himself  at  present,  | 


he  said,  in  English,  with  an  accent  which 
should  have  made  his  enemy  thoughtful 
of  the  future, 

"  I  owed  you  something  before,  but 
this  doubles  the  debt.  When  I  get  out 
of  this  we  will  settle  our  affairs,  Mr. 
Randolph." 

The  southerner  laughed  as  he  turned 
lightly  on  his  heel,  leaving  Duncan  to 
the  solace  of  prison  reflections. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

AT   CXOS6 -PURPOSES. 

In  a  quaint  lMWe  French  village,  close 
by  the  sea,  the  Arnolds  were  spending 
the  hot  summer  days.  Their  establish- 
ment was  delightful — a  tiny,  furnished 
villa,  built  expressly  for  summer  dwell- 
ers, with  two  excellent  French  servants, 
besides  the  inestimable  Marie.  They 
had  good  cooking,  cool  rooms,  the  sea- 
breeze,  the  level  stretch  of  sandy  shore 
for  a  promenade,  the  blue  waters  of 
ocean  for  a  glory  in  their  sight ;  alto- 
gether their  life  would  have  been  as 
pleasant,  picturesque  and  free  from  care 
as  their  hearts  could  have  desired,  had 
not  the  great  disappointment  of  her  life 
continued  to  bear  so  heavily  upon  Maud. 

They  had  taken  her  out  of  Paris  the 
day  after  the  events  recorded  in  our  last 
chapter.  All  that  day  and  evening  she 
had  remained  in  a  state  of  intense  sus- 
pense and  expectation.  But  when  the 
last  hour  at  which  visitors  could  be 
expected  had  gone,  and  there  was  neither 
caller  nor  message,  she.  passed  into  a  sort 
of  dead  stupor  or  feint,  the  result  of 
overtasking  her  still  delicate  system.  In 
this  alarming  condition  she  continued 
half  the  night,  and  only  came  out  of  it 
so  exhausted  and  listless  as  to  fill  her 
parents  with  apprehension. 

"  If  I  could  get  hold  of  that  scoun- 
drel, were  it  Ward  himself,  playing  these 
silly  pranks,  I  would  shake  the  folly 
out  of  him,"  muttered  her  father,  an- 
noyed beyond  endurance  by  this  new 
excitement  "  Pack  our  trunks,  Marie ; 
for  to-morrow  we  shall  move  in  search 
of  some  new  scene  of  quiet.    I  trust  not 
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even  that  intrusive  southerner  will  be 
able  to  find  us  oat  immediately." 

So  an  hour  was  spent,  in  the  morning, 
searching  the  papers  for  an  advertise- 
ment of  some  sea-side  situation  which 
he  thought  would  Buit  tbem.  During 
the  search,  he  came  across,  in  the  police 
report,  a  brief  reference  to  the  arrest  of 
the  American,  and  immediately  guessed 
that  Duncan  had  gotten  himself  into 
trouble,  and  was  glad  to  know  him  safe, 
until  Maud  could  be  taken  out  of  his  way. 
He  now  understood  why  Duncan  had 
not  presented  himself,  but  thought  best 
to  keep  the  knowledge  from  her.  It 
was  his  first  intention  to  seek  an  inter- 
view with  the  prisoner,  and  decide  for 
himself,  once  for  all,  who  he  was. 

While  deliberating  upon  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  the  son  of  his  former  part- 
ner in  business,  when  he  had  an  interest 
in  Borne  French  manufactories — a  young 
gentleman  who  had  been  very  polite  and 
attentive  to  them,  during  their  stay  in 
Paris — called  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
family,  and  to  propose  taking  them  upon 
some  excursion  to  the  environs. 

Maud,  pale  as  her  morning- dress,  was 
reclining  in  a  large  arm-chair,  looking 
so  drooping  as  to  fully  corroborate  her 
father's  statement  that  she  was  ill,  and 
that  they  thought  of  leaving,  for  the 
sea-shore,  that  very  day.  The  young 
French  gentleman  cast  upon  her  a  glance 
of  tender  concern  which  betrayed  the 
manner  in  which  his  feelings  were  inter- 
ested. The  lovely  American  girl  had 
not  been  five  weeks  abroad  without  mak- 
ing a*  conquest.  St.  Bernard,  who  had 
waited  upon  them  soon  after  their  arri- 
val, had  not  only  been  charmed  with  his 
father's  old  friends  in  general,  but  with 
Mademoiselle  Maud  in  particular.  He 
was  in  love  with  the  genial,  homelike 
air  of  i  he  Arnolds'  nUnage,  and  more  in 
love  with  the  fair  daughter  of  the  house. 
Maud  met  his  look  of  solicitude,  but  it 
brought  no  flush  to  her  cheek  ,*  she  felt 
not  even  a  thrill  of  girlish  vanity  at  this 
evidence  of  her  power. 

Monsieur  St.  Bernard  immediately  in- 
terested himself  in  helping  Mr.  Arnold 
to  a  decision  as  to  where  to  go.  He  re- 
commended the  small  village  which  they 


resolved  to  select,  as  a  lovely, 
place,  yet  with  sufficient  reputation  as  a 
watering-place  to  insure  the  accommoda- 
tions which  they  would  desire.  Beta 
noon  it  was  all  arranged,  and  the  sunset 
found  them  whirling  rapidly  away  iron 
beautiful  Paris  toward  the  edema  am 
They  took  with  them  the  same  servants 
they  had  previously  employed,  and  wen 
careful  not  to  leave  their  address  with 
the  office  or  attendants.  As  their  apart- 
ments were  rented  for  the  season,  they 
left  them  in  charge  of  the  concierge. 

"  And  where  does  Monsieur  propon 
to  travel  V 

44  Oh,  several  routes,  We  may  go  to 
Geneva," — a  sort  of  duplicity  which  Mr. 
Arnold  excused  in  himself  by  promising 
his  conscience  to  go  there  before  the  sea- 
son was  over. 

When  Mr.  Randolph  called,  the  even* 
ing  of  their  departure,  he  was  well  pleased 
to  find  them  gone,  and  that  they  had 
neglected  to  leave  any  particular  address. 
He  trusted  to  his  wits  to  discover  their 
whereabouts  should  be  think  it  prudes! 
to  trouble  them  by  his  presence  during 
their  absence. 

Not  so  well  pleased  was  the  man  of 
two  names,  who  called  at  the  same  house, 
making  the  same  inquiries,  about  half  aa 
hour  later. 

Randolph  had  entertained  no  idea  of 
appearing  against  his  assailant  when  he 
should  come  into  court ;  and  as  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  police  could  detect  nothing 
absolutely  wrong  against  Monsieur  Dun- 
can, he  was  released  on  payment  of  a 
fine,  and  was  again  a  free  man,  though 
he  understood  that  he  still  was  under  a 
surveillance  which  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant had  he  been  ^conscious  of  any 
guilty  plans  against  good  order  and  law. 

As  soon  after  quitting  the  court  as  ha 
could  make  himself  presentable,  Duncan 


(or  rather,  Ward  Tunnecliffe,  as  i^ras 
written  upon  the  card  he  handeVsohe 
attendant)  was  inquiring  for  Mr.  Arnold, 
only  to  be  disappointed  by  hearing  the 
news  of  his  departure.  When  he  could 
elicit  nothing  from  the  concierge  except 
that  he  mentioned  Geneva,  and  that  he 
retained  his  apartments  in  Paris,  the 
itor  set  out  to  trace  the  travelers  to 
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depot,  to  find,  if  possible,  the  route  they 
had  taken.  Before  he  had  been  gone 
one  minute,  an  officer  of  the  police  had 
his  card  from  the  hand  of  the  concierge, 
and  was  shaking  his  head  oyer  it ;  to  be 
registered  as  Duncan  and  to  be  visiting 
as  Tunnecliffe  was  certainly  suspicious ; 
and  the  young  gentleman  ought  to  have 
known  enough  of  Paris  not  to  have  made 
the  mistake.  In  the  mean  time  the  young 
man  had  got  upon  the  track  of  another 
American  family,  and  was  about  to  step 
aboard  a  train  bound  Vienna-ward,  in 
fall  belief  that  he  was  pursuing  the  lady 
of  his  heart,  when  the  hand  of  the  offi- 
cial pressed  his  arm,  and  he  was  informed 
that  he  could  not  leave  Paris  until  he 
had  explained  the  little  difficulty  about 
names.  Vexed  and  thwarted  as  he  had 
been  for  the  last  two  days,  the  American 
could  but  laugh  to  think  of  a  criminal 
or  political  coloring  being  given  to  his 
little  game. 

He  explained  to  the  officer,  with  great 
volubility,  that  it  was  but  an  affaire  du 
caur — a  little  love-affair  in  which  no  one 
was  interested  but  himself  and  the  lady ; 
and  that  he  had  assumed  a  fictitious 
name  to  blind  his  rival  to  his  being 
across  the  water — that  it  was  only  Jeal- 
ousy which  had  tempted  the  other  to 
cause  his  arrest,  etc.,  etc. —  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  treason  or  intrigue 
upon  his  conscience — laughing  in  so 
frank  a  manner  and  looking  so  honest 
and  handsome,  (and  a  trifle  threatening 
as  he  referred  to  his  American's  rights), 
that  the  man  was  fain  to  let  him  go  just 
as  the  train  was  moving  off.  He  had 
his  ticket,  however,  and  managed  to  se- 
cure a  place  at  the  last  instant,  and  was 
soon  moving  away,  happy  in  the  speed 
of  the  steam-giant,  quite  unsuspecting 
that  anotiier  similar  giant  was  bearing 
poor  Maud  as  rapidly  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

Thus  it  chanced  that  Maud  was  in 
the  village  by  the  sea,  trying,  at  last, 
resoh^ly,  to  convince  herself  that  her 
fathi^kid  friends  were  in  the  right — 
that  mm  had  made  a  terrible  mistake. 

Trying,  too,  to  teach  her  heart  forget- 
fhlnew,  and  to  please  her  father,  by  look- 
ing with  fiivor  upon  young  St.  Bernard. 


This  gentleman  had  followed  them,  about 
a  fortnight  after  they  were  domiciled  in 
their  tiny  villa,  and  had  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Arnold,  asking  per- 
mission to  address  his  daughter — solic- 
iting the  parents,  after  the  French 
fashion,  to  lay  his  offer  of  marriage  be- 
fore their  child. 

At  first,  Mr.  Arnold  had  refused  con- 
sent, explaining,  that,  although  highly 
flattered  with  the  compliment,  and  sin- 
cerely admiring  the  character  of  his 
friend's  son,  he  did  not  think  the  state  of 
his  daughter's  health  warranted  him  in 
encouraging  a  suitor ;  and  that  she,  being 
their  only  child,  was  too  dear  to  them 
to  be  resigned  to  a  foreigner,  with  the 
prospect  of  long  intervals  of  separation. 

St.  Bernard  would  not  receive  these 
excuses,  saying,  that  as  long  as  they  en- 
tertained no  personal  objections  to  him- 
self, he  must  request  them  to  at  least 
allow  mademoiselle  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing herself  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Arnold  then  went  so  far  as  to  confess 
that  her  present  ill-health  was  clue  to 
the  melancholy  induced  by  the  death 
of  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed.  This  information  gave  St. 
Bernard  great  pain — he  staid  in  the  vil- 
lage a  day  or  two,  looking  pale  and  sad, 
then  returned  to  the  father,  renewing  his 
offer,  and  saying  that  he  was  convinced 
a  woman  capable  of  mourning  so  sin- 
cerely for  the  dead,  must  have  a  most 
loving  heart,  and  that  it  was  his  hope 
to  be  able  to  awaken  in  it  a  second  at- 
tachment When  they  saw  how  true,  was 
his  regard,  and  of  how  many  pleasant 
qualities  he  was  possessed,  and  contem- 
plated the  change  which  had  come  over 
their  once  joyous  child,  the  parents  be- 
gan to  wish  that  his  hope  might  be  ful- 
filled. 

They  told  Maud  what  he  had  said. 
To  their  surprise,  she  asked  time  for 
deliberation.  The  offer  had  come  at  a 
lucky  moment  for  the  suitor,  though  at 
a  threatening  one  for  the  absent  claim- 
ant. We  all  know  that  after  long  pe- 
riods of  suspense,  despair,  inaction,  there 
succeeds  a  mood  of  desperation,  when 
one  is  easily  moved  to  consent  to  what 
the  fates  would  appear  to  have  in  store. 
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Maud,  having  resigned  the  prospect 
of  happiness,  and  grieved  to  see  the 
anxiety  of  her  parents,  was  tempted  to 
yield  to  their  advice — to  accept  a  heart 
when  she  had  none  to  give  in  return. 
Any  thing  seemed  to  her  better  than  this 
dreadful  monotony.  She  asked  a  few 
days  for  deliberation,  which  all  concern- 
ed were  quite  willing  to  grant  her.  Poor 
child !  none  suspected  the  extent  of  her 
suffering  during  the  time  of  probation. 
In  one  hour  she  would  almost  bring  her 
mind  to  a  calm,  full  consent — in  the 
next  the  image  of  Ward  Tunnecliffe 
would  rise  up  before  her  as  she  saw  him 
that  last  evening  in  New  York,  and  she 
would  call  herself  mad  to  doubt  that  he 
was  alive  and  would  speedily  find  her. 

In  the  mean  time,  letters  were  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Arnold  from  Paris,  among 
which  was  one  written  by  Mr.  Bowen 
after  the  confession  of  Antoinette. 

"  A  very  singular  thing  has  occurred,"  the 
letter  went  on  to  say,  "  since  your  depart- 
ure, and  as  you  may  be  as  deeply  interested 
in  it  as  myself,  I  take  the  liberty  of  making 
you  acquainted  with  the  particulars.  We 
are  both  aware  that  since  my  brother's  sud- 
den death  your  daughter  has  fancied  that 
she  boa  seen  him  alive.  I  have  now  learned 
the  reason  of  her  superstition  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  seems  there  is  a  person  in  this  city 
who  closely  resembles  him— the  likeness  is 
said  to  be  marvelous.  He  is  a  cabinet-mak- 
er, whose  name  is  Duncan.  Well,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  fact  a  day  or  two  after  you 
sailed,  in  answer  to  an  advertisement  of  Mrs. 
Bowen1  s  for  a  lady's  maid,  there  came  to  her 
a  little  French  girl,  whom  she  engaged,  and 
who  gave  entire  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Bowen 
was  never  tired  of  dwelling  upon  her  perfec- 
tions. This  evening  the  little  termagant 
burst  into  my  library,  in  a  rage  with  some- 
body who  had  written  her  a  disappointing 
letter,  and,  under  the  excitement  of  her  an- 
ger, made  a  startling  and  curious  confession. 
She  avowed  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  the  aforesaid  Duncan,  and  that  they, 
being  cognizant  of  his  resemblance  to  the 
late  Mr.  Tunnecliffe,  had  formed  a  plot  be- 
tween them  for  imposing  upon  his  friends 
and  relations  as  the  person  himself!  The 
plan  was  so  audacious  as  to  be  scarcely  cred- 
ible ;  yet  it  showed  great  cunning,  and  might 
have  succeeded.  An  important  part  of  it 
was  her  coming  into  our  house,  in  the  guise 


of  a  lady's  maid,  in  order  to  obtain 
knowledge  of  Ward's  habits,  history, 
writing,  etc,  as  should  enable  them  to  cany 
forward  the  fraud.  Another  curious  matter 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  thing  has  bees 
betrayed.  Mademoiselle  is  jealous — and  a 
jealous  Frenchwoman,  you  know,  Is  a  fury.  It 
seems  that  this  enterprising  cabinet-maker 
has  deceived  her  ladyship,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  being  content  wit* 
what  he  would  have  made  by  fi*iming 
Ward's  property  from  us,  he  has  preferred 
to  secure  Miss  Arnold  and  her  fortune,  bj 
deluding  her  into  a  hasty  marriage,  before 
knowledge  of  his  treachery  could  be  dirulg- 
ed  by  Antoinette.  But  the  curious  part  of 
the  matter  is  that  that  elegant  southern- 
er, Mr.  Randolph,  who  is  a  second  eousbi 
of  hers,  should  be  her  informer.  As  he,  al- 
so, is  a  suitor  for  your  daughter's  hand,  jeal- 
ousy has  made  him  sharp-eyed,  and  he  has 
informed  himself  of  the  affair  in  progreaa 
He  wrote  that  Duncan  was  in  Paris.  I  da 
really  trust  that  this  will  reach  you  in  sea- 
son to  prevent  any  serious  termination  of 
his  fraud,  or  that  you  have  yourself  detect- 
ed him  as.  an  impostor.  I  would  also  cau- 
tion you  against  Mr.  Randolph,  whom,  from 
the  tone  of  his  letter,  I  suspectto  be  almost  as 
much  of  a  scamp  as  the  cabinet-maker. 
With  Mrs.  Bowen's  and  my  own  sincere 
regards  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Arnold,  I  reseats, 
"  Very  truly  yours,        John  Bowzx. 

*  "P.  8.  One  trifling  feet  causes  me  some 
annoyance — indeed,  it  throws  me  into  a etals 
of  doubt  to  which  I  would  put  an  end  by  a 
trip  across  the  water,  were  not  my  business 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  demand  my  pres- 
ence here.  It  is  well  known  to  many  of  all 
friends  that  Ward,  with  that  eccentricity 
which  always  marked  him,  dabbled  in  cab* 
Inet-maklng  while  he  was  abroad— indeed, 
learned  to  do  some  very  pretty  work.  The 
coincidence  is  strange — quite  enough  to 
awaken  suspicion.  If  such  a  thing  did  not 
seem  absolutely  impossible,  I  should  almost 
believe  with  Miss  Maud,  that  my  brother-in- 
law  is  still  alive.  However,  I  can  not  really 
think  so.  I  tell  you,  that  yon  may  be  helped 
to  the  truth  of  the  case.  I  dare  say  nothing 
to  Mrs.  Bowen,  for  she  is  so  susceptible 
that  we  should  have  nothing  but  hnterks 
for  a  month."  £ 

This  letter  threw  its  recipienrtito  i 
long  reverie.  He  was  not  so  moch  as- 
tonished at  the  body  of  the  epistle  as  be 
was  at  the  postscript.     The  story  in  the 
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former  had  already  been  partially  re- 
vealed to  him  by  Randolph ;  but  that 
even  the  matter-of-fact  John  Bowen 
should  begin  to  hint  at  the  possibility  of 
his  brother-in-law  not  having  left  the 
world  as  abruptly  as  was  supposed,  gave 
him  "  food  for  thought"  He  recalled 
with  a  new  interest,  instead  of  endeav- 
oring to  deface  the  impression,  the  vivid 
picture  left  upon  his  mind  by  the  person 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  banking-house. 
It  was  true  that  person  did  not  seem  to 
recognize  him,  did  not  even  give  any 
sign,  as  would  have  been  natural  to  the 
real  Ward,  yet  an  inexplicable  expres- 
sion had  flashed  across  his  face  as  his 
eye  encountered  Mr.  Arnold's. 

14  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  I 
am  going  to  Paris  to  hunt  him  up." 
Having  decided  this  Mr.  Arnold  folded 
the  letter  without  communicating  its 
contents  to  the  ladies,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
the  city,  "  for  a  change,"  he  said,  "  and 
to  purchase  some  little  articles  needed 
in  the  family  supplies.  In  the  mean 
time,"  he  said,  to  Maud,  "  let  this  mat- 
ter of  St.  Bernard's  remain  in  abeyance 
until  my  return.  I  will  take  him  back 
to  Papa  with  me  and  persuade  him  to 
wait  patiently  for  your  decision." 

SKIRMISHING   IN   THE  SHENAN- 
DOAH. 

THE  risks  and  chances  of  the  Boldier 
in  actual  war  are  strange,  indeed.  I 
have  known  officers  and  men  of  proverb- 
ial gallantry  in  action,  who  have  passed 
unscathed  through  the  fiery  tempest  of 
half  a  dozen  campaigns,  to  be  struck 
down  at  the  very  last  of  the  war  by  some 
ill-directed  bullet.  A  lieutenant  of  my 
own  company  was  killed  at  Cedar  Creek, 
by  a  grapeshot  from  our  guns,  after  the 
victory  was  won,  and  perhaps  by  the 
very  last  discharge  of  our  artillery.  Some 
men  seem  to  carry  charmed  lives  into 
battle,  and  pass  through  its  accumulated 
horrors  as  safely  as  though  the  work 
were  no  more  dangerous  than  the  mock 
Lanciers  of  the  drawing-room.  Like 
Murat  and  Ney,  they  may  always  be 
found  at  the  front,  in  the  thick  of  the 


fight,  often  with  uniforms  cat  to  rags  by 
the  hail  of  lead,  and  with  powder-black- 
ened faces ;  but  they  always  emerge  from 
the  fray  with  honor  and  without  harm. 
There  is  another  class  and  a  very  numer- 
ous one,  who  are  the  predestined  targets 
of  the  foe;  colonels,  captains,  and  pri- 
vates, who  are  continually  receiving  the 
most  grievous  and  dangerous  wounds, 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  put  com- 
mon men  on  the  pension-list  for  life,  but 
which  their  burly  constitutions  and 
vigorous  vitality  enable  them  to  over- 
come. Once  out  of  the  hospital  they 
are  instantly  back  at  the  front,  and  the 
very  next  engagement  will  see  them  car- 
ried again  from  the  field  with  ugly  holes 
in  their  bodies,  but  only  to  fight  out  an- 
other fight  with  Death,  vanquish  him 
again,  and  again  return  to  duty.  Scores 
of  such  men  I  have  in  mind — noble  fel- 
lows, whose  splendid  example  and  daunt- 
less courage  contributed  in  the  aggregate 
in  no  small  measure  toward  the  success 
of  our  arms.  May  they  all,  in  their  old 
age,  have  a  happy  fireside,  and  troops  of 
grandchildren  among  whom  they  may 

u  Shoulder  the  cratch,  and  show  how  fields 
were  won."  • 

It  so  happened  that  after  three  years 
of  active  service  in  the  field,  attended  by 
the  usual  number  of  hair-breadth  escapes, 
the  very  last  hostile  shot  that  I  heard  fired 
in  the  war  very  nearly  proved  fatal  to  me. 
Some  curious  and  interesting  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  this  adventure  make 
it  worth  the  telling,  and  will  make  par- 
donable the  necessary  recurrence  of  the 
personal  pronoun  in  the  narration. 

It  was  in  November,  1864  The  bat- 
tle of  Cedar  Creek  had  been  fought  and 
won,  the  war  in  the  Shenandoah  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end,  and  our  army  was  still 
camped  on  that  ever-glorious  field,  mas- 
ter of  the  situation.  The  presidential 
election  had  passed,  creating  the  usual 

•  The  recovery  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lewis, 
Twelfth  Connecticut  volunteers,  was  one  of  the 
anatomical  curiosities  of  the  war.  At  the  assault 
of  Port  Hudson,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  he  was 
struck  by  a  grapeshot  which  passed  eixtirely 
through  the  chest.  From  the  effect  of  this  appa- 
rently fatal  wound,  he  lingered  for  months  In  the 
hospitals  and  won  finally  sent  home  to  die ;  but  in- 
stead of  dying,  he  recovered  health  and  strength. 
returned  to  his  command,  and  led  his  regiment 
with  great  bravery  at  Cedar  Creek. 
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amount  of  excitement  in  camp  as  well 
as  at  home,  and  the  cold,  wet  Virginia 
winter  was  setting  in.  No  active  opera- 
tions were  anticipated,  and  the  army  was 
far  from  its  base  of  supply,  so  that  a 
position  somewhat  nearer  Harper's  Ferry 
became  almost  a  necessity.  On  the  early 
morning  of  the  ninth  of  November  the 
army  moved  back  beyond  Newtown,  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  three 
corps  were  put  in  position  in  three  lines 
east  and  west  across  the  pike,  the  Nine- 
teenth being  in  advance,  and  formed 
across  an  irregular  range  of  hills.  Pickets 
were  advanced  to  the  village,  and  the 
men  fell  to  work,  constructing  winter 
quarters,  and  making  themselves  general- 
ly comfortable. 

But  it  seemed  that  the  enemy  were  not 
willing  that  we  should  enjoy  our  case 
just  then*  Their  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
month  before  had  dispersed  their  infantry 
in  all  directions,  and  most  of  it  was  prob- 
ably never  rallied  again ;  but  there  was 
a  nucleus  of  some  thousands  of  disciplin- 
ed cavalry,  under  bold  leaders  like  Ros- 
ser,  burning  for  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the  rebel  arms  in 
the  Valley,  and  quite  willing  to  incur  any 
reasonable  risk  in  doing  it  This  was 
the  enemy  that  hung  on  the  rear  of  our 
column  as  it  retired  from  Cedar  Creek, 
and  when  its  commander  had  satisfied 
himself,  after  two  days1  observation,  that 
Sheridan  intended  to  quarter  here,  he 
deployed  his  regiments  along  the  whole 
length  of  our  front,  and,  masked  by  thick 
woods,  prepared  for  a  demonstration. 

My  position  at  this  time  was  on  the 
staff  of  one  of  the  division  generals. 
On  the  morning  of  the  twelfth,  the  offi- 
cer of  the  day  rode  up  to  the  head-quar- 
ters in  hot  haste  to  announce  that  the 
rebel  cavalry  was  skirmishing  briskly  with 
our  pickets,  and  that  appearances  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
them  in  the  woods. 

"The  devil  fly  away  with  them!" 
aententiously  observed  the  adjutant- 
general.  "aHow  can  I  ever  get  a  con- 
solidated report  made  out  if  those  fel- 
lows continue  to  trouble  us  ? .  I  don't 
think  they  will ;  but  Til  see  the  gene- 
ral/1 


He  did  so,  and  returned  with  directm 
to  the  officer  of  the  day  to  watch  tk 
front  narrowly,  and  report  any  thing  new 
or  suspicious.  In  less  than  half  an  bow 
after  his  departure  we  plainly  heart 
dropping  carbine  and  musket  shots  frost 
the  direction  of  Newtown,  and  presently 
back  came  our  officer  to  report  that  fee 
rebels  were  showing  a  strong  line,  sad 
that  he  feared  his  pickets  would  be 
driven.  The  general  now  appeared  tad 
heard  the  intelligence. 

"  This  needs  attending  to,  of  course" 
he  said.  "  Captain  L ,  aead  an  offi- 
cer to  each  brigade  commander,  with  or- 
ders to  be  ready  to  have  his  cotnmiBd 
under  arms  at  a  moment* s  notice,  sad 
another  to  General  Emory  with  the  newa, 
Ride  rapidly,  gentlemen." 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  carry  the  intelligence 
to  corps  head-quarters,  a  mile  to  the  rear. 
It  was  a  clear,  frosty  morning,  with  such 
an  atmosphere  as  makes  life  tingle 
hilariously  in  the  veins,  and  renders  men 
existence  a  blessing.  The  yellow  and 
gold  of  the  leaves  and  fields  shone  pleas- 
antly in  the  tempered  sunlight,  and  to 
the  right  and  left  the  long  mountain 
ranges  lifted  their  brown  sides  from  the 
valley,  and  walled  in  the  delightful 
Shenandoah  country,  the  garden  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  gave  rein  to  my  spirited  gray, 
and  she  flew  clattering  down  the  pike, 
bringing  me  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  clus- 
ter of  tents  on  a  hill  over  which  the 
head-quarter  flag  floated.  I  broke  ia 
upon  a  group  of  happily  indolent  staff- 
officers,  smoking  their  pipes,  cracking 
their  jokes,  and  enjoying  the  full  pleas- 
ure of  military  abandon,  and  quickly  pot 
a  new  uspect  upon  the  hour.  The  news 
was  communicated  to  General  Emory, 
and  that  old  war-horse  sallied  out  at 
once,  and  with  the  usual  number  of 
expletives  and  adjectives,  in  which  no 
complimentary  mention  was  made  of  the 
rebels,  he  ordered  his  staff  to  mount  and 
accompany  him  to  the  front 

"  Go  and  tell  Sheridan,"  he  said  to 
one  of  them ;  "  and  you  "  (to  me)  **  tefl 
D wight  to  get  bis  division  under  arms, 
and  join  me  immediately  on  the  picket 
line." 

I  left  corps  head-quarters  in  the  usual 
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effervescence  of  harried  preparation,  and 
galloped  back  to  deliver  this  last  order. 
I  found  our  staff  buckling  on  their 
sword-belts,  in  anticipation  of  it;  and 
the  horses  were  led  oat  as  I  came  in. 
An  orderly  had  been  sent  back  during 
my  absence  to  report  that  the  pickets 
'were  skirmishing  incessantly;  and  oc- 
casionally we  could  hear  a  faint  rifle- 
shot The  general  was  in  the  saddle  a 
few  moments  after  my  arrival ;  and  as 
-we  all  mounted,  oar  surgeon,  (a  quizzical 
fellow,  albeit  a  very  excellent  man  in 

his  profession,  and  who  Captain  L — 

declared  was  unhappy  through  the  day 
if  he  could  not  perform  an  operation 
before  breakfast,)  hobbled  across  the  in- 
terspace between  the  tents,  a  handker- 
chief bound  loosely  around  his  knee, 
and  his  voice  giving  dolorous  music  to 
the  words  of  the  then  popular  song,  as 
he  motioned  as  toward  Newtown : 
**Bot  oh,  you'll  not  forget  me,  mother, 
If  I  mingle  with  the  sla-CKhain" 

With  this  dubious  God-speed,  we 
reined  into  the  pike,  and  rode  out,  gene- 
ral, staff,  and  orderlies,  forming  quite  a 
cortege.  A  short  distance  beyond  the 
head-quarters,  the  road  crossed  a  small 
streani  by  a  bridge ;  and  here  one  of  the 
brigade  quartermasters  had  halted  his 
train  for  some  purpose,  blockading  the 
road  from  side  to  sida  General  Emory 
and  his  staff  were  already  here ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  the  irate  old  son  of 
Mare  had  drawn  rein  to  bestow  a  left- 
handed  blessing  on  the  delinquent  The 
rencontre  was  decidedly  rich  at  the 
time,  but  the  story  of  it  became  tenfold 
more  so  from  the  version  of  it  afterward 
given  by  the  offending  officer.  He  was 
s  harmless,  easy,  incompetent  fellow, 
only  one  positive  thing  about  him,  which 
was  his  vanity:  a  senseless  pride  in 
'  himself  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
him.     During  the  following  winter  poor 

B happened  to  be  present  when 

one  of  the  new  officers  asked  some  ques- 
tion of  another  about  General  Emory ; 
adding  the  remark,  "I  have  not  seen 
him  yet" 

"Not  seen   himP   B shouted. 

u  Why,  what  unpardonable  ignorance  ! 
JSfat  teen  General  Emory?    Why,  yon 


unhappy  creature.  Tve  not  only  seen 
our  corps  commander,  but  on  one  oc- 
casion I  had  a  conversation  with  him. 
Yes,  sir,  and  he  addressed  some  remarks 
to  me.     Think  of  that  1" 

"  What  did  he  say,  B r 

"Why — you  know  that  alarm  we 
had  in  November,  after  we  moved  down 
to  Newtown.  I  was  ordered  to  get  my 
train  back  as  soon  as  possible,  which  I 
was  doing;  but  the  confounded  mules 
were  so  refractory  they  wouldn't  cross 
the  bridge.  While  the  drivers  were 
banging  them  with  brands,  and  swearing 
awfully,  the  general  came  rattling  along 
with  his  staff.  He  stopped  and  looked 
at  the  wagons,  all  huddled  together, 
and  then  ripped  out  an  oath  that  almost 
made  my  hair  stand. 

" '  Whose  train  is  this  V  says  he. 

"  '  Mine,  sir,'  says  I,  cap  in  hand. 

11 '  And  who  the are  you  ty 

"  •  Lieutenant  B ,  sir,  of  Dudley's 

brigade.' 

"  '  Then  damn  your  eyes,  sir,  get  back 
to  the  rear  with  your  train  in  ten  min- 
utes' time,  or  I'll  court-martial  youT 
and  he  rode  on." 

And  this  was  the  "  conversation  "  that 
the  quartermaster  boasted  of. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  pike,  the 
regiments  were  felling  into  line  as  we 
rode  rapidly  past  The  pickets  were 
all  astir  as  we  drew  near.  They  had 
collected  rails  from  the  neighboring 
fences,  inclosed  themselves  in  barricades, 
and  were  standing  vigilant,  half  a  dozen 
together  in  each  of  these  miniature  for- 
tifications. The  officer  of  the  day  in- 
formed us  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  bad 
all  withdrawn  into  the  woods  a  few 
moments  before.  Our  generals  took 
their  position  on  a  high  hill  near  the 
pickets,  whence  they  could  see  with 
their  glasses  every  thing  that  passed ; 
and  very  soon  a  regiment  came  down 
the  road,  and  diverging  from  it,  passed 
out  to  the  left  of  the  town.  An  order 
came  for  two  of  the  staff  to  follow,  and 

observe  the  result,  and  Captain  T 

and  myself  were  sent  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  cavalry,  literally  speaking, 
we  skirted  the  town  to  the  right,  and 
paused  on  a  little  knoll,  in  the  shadow 
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of  several  houses,  which  gave  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  observation.  Here 
we  found  a  dozen  bold  fellows  from  the 
picket  line  who  had  obtained  permission 
to  creep  out  and  watch  for  a  shot.  They 
were  sitting  or  lying  on  the  ground, 
watching  the  woods  opposite  us  with 
unceasing  vigilance.  The  edge  of  this 
wood  was  about  five  hundred  yards 
away ;  the  ground  between  hollow  and 
broken,  and  sloping  from  both  sides  to 
the  bed  of  a  creek  that  traversed  it  As 
we  rode  up,  one  of  the  scouts  sighted 
his  rifle  and  fired  wfth  a  quick  aim. 
Lowering  it  from  his  shoulder^  e  peered 
with  half-shut  eyes  through  the  smoke 
that  drifted  off. 

44  Hit  him,  Zeke?"  inquired  a  corporal. 

44  Can't  tell,"  answered  the  Vermonter, 
with  a  drawl.  "  It's  a  critter  that  comes 
out  to  the  edge,  on  a  brown  hoss.  He 
may  come  too  often." 

The  sharp  whistle  of  a  ball  overhead 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Zeke  had  waked 
up  somebody,  at  all  events.  As  he 
twisted  off  the  end  of  a  new  cartridge, 
he  glanced  up  at  us,  and  said,  with  a 
chuckle, 

44  Don't  believe,  captains,  you'd  better 
set  thar  long  on  them  horses.  You're 
a  good  mark,  now  I  tell  you.  Bullets 
been  comin'  in  here  right  lively  this 
mornin'.     Better  git  off" 

Zeke's  advice  was  no  doubt  good; 
but  we  could  not  mind  a  little  exposure 
then.  Taking  out  our  glasses,  we  in- 
tently studied  the  wood  opposite.  At 
first,  I  could  make  out  nothing  but  a 
conglomeration  of  gray,  brown,  and 
red;  but  alter  a  moment's  scrutiny  I 
plainly  saw  horsemen  moving  about; 
and  occasionally  one  rode  out  beyond 
the  trees  for  a  single  instant. 

"  Look  carefully  to  the  right  of  that 

tall,  dead  trunk,"  T quietly  said, 

lowering  his  glass.  "  The  rascals  are 
there,  and  a  good  many  of  them." 

The  spot  he  indicated  seemed  to  be  a 
small  opening,  where  the  wood  formed 
an  angle.  I  looked,  and  discovered  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  which  I  roughly 
estimated  at  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred, 
formed  in  column  by  company,  but  en- 
tirely motionless. 


14  They  mean  mischief;"  said  T . 

"  Where's  our  people  f ' 

Our  regiment  had  just  appeared  m 
the  hollow  beyond  the  town,  and  was 
still  moving  out.  I  comprehended  in 
danger  in  an  instant,  and  would  have 
ridden  out  to  warn  its  commander ;  tat 
at  the  moment  the  rebels  burst  out  from 
the  wood,  charging  down  toward  the 
pike  in  column,  firing  their  carbines  as 
they  came,  and  cheering  loudly.  Oar 
scouts  gave  them  a  small  volley  which 
I  think  emptied  more  than  one  saddle; 
and  as  they  came  on  their  direction  wis 
somewhat  changed,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  be  charging  directly  into  the  town, 
and  the  carbine-balls  rattled  against  the 
old  buildings   behind   ua     The  scouts 

hastily  made  for  the  rear,  and  T 

Bhut  up  his  glass,  and  gathered  up  his 
reins. 

"  We  had  better  go  and  report,"  he 
said,  with  his  dsy  smile.  u  We  can't  do 
any  good  here,  but  we  can  get  gobbled* 
or  shot,  easy  enough.  By  Jove,  that 
was  a  close  one  T 

A  bullet  sung  past  his  ear,  cutting 
short  his  speech,  and  lopping  a  small 
twig  from  a  tree  near  us.  We  rode 
back  through  a  hollow,  which  for  a 
moment  sheltered  us  from  stray  bullets, 
and  thence  plunged  into  a  corn-field. 
We  emerged  from  it  near  the  pickets, 
who  were  still  standing  watchfully  erect 
with  rifle  in  hand.  More  cavalry  were 
coming  down  the  pike,  and  several 
horsemen  were  scampering  across  the 
fields,  carrying  orders  to  different  parte 
of  the  picket  line.  Several  of  our  cav- 
alry-men had  straggled  through  the  town 
after  the  first  shock  of  the  contending 
squadrons,  with  or  without  wounds,  and 
were  recounting  what  they  had  seen  to 
the  pickets.  An  officer  on  a  black 
horse  rode  out  of  another  part  of  the' 
corn-field,  and  met  us  as  we  headed  to- 
ward the  pike,  anxious  to  discover  how 
the  skirmish  was  progressing  at  the  left 
of  the  town.      He  was  an  un< 


*  There  was  no  more  expresslre  word  in  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  army-slang  than  thii  word 
gobbled.  It  means  taken,  captured,  or,  perhana, 
more  li terally,  entrapped.  Before  the  clo*e  of  ttt 
war  it  was  in  general  use,  at  headquarters  a* 
well  as  In  the  ranks. 
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man  with  close-cat  hair,  a  heavy  beard 
and  mustache,  a  rosy  face,  and  an  eye 
like  a  hawk.  He  wore  now  a  cap  and 
a  blue  overcoat,  with  no  mark  of  rank 
whatever,  and  with  a  single  orderly  fol- 
lowing him.     Had  T and  I  never 

seen  him  before,  we  might  have  taken 
him  for  some  inquisitive  staff-officer,  like 
ourselves ;  but  we  had  seen  that  hawk- 
eye  on  the  battle-field  too  often  to  mis- 
take it,  and  our  caps  were  both  raised 
together. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  was  his 
salutation,  given  in  a  cheery,  almost 
laughing  voice.  "  I  thought  I'd  come 
out  and  see  what  these  fellows  are  going 
to  do." 

He  cantered  leisurely  toward  the  hill, 
where  we  had  left  Generals  Emory  and 
Dwight,  which  he  did  not  leave  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day. 

"Who's  that?"  asked  one  of  the 
pickets,  a  recruit,  of  the  veteran  next 
him. 

"  That?    Phil.  Sheridan,  of  course." 

Biding  along  the  line,  we  crossed  the 
pike,  and  to  the  east  of  it  we  found  a 
wild  scene  of  excitement  The  rebel 
cavalry  brigade  had  pounced  down  upon 
our  single  regiment,  just  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  driven  it  back  with  some 
loss.  There  was  something  of  a  fight, 
as  our  men  yielded  the  ground,  and  for 
ten  minutes  or  more  there  was  a  brisk 
rattle  of  carbines;  but  our  people  were 
pressed  back,  and  as  they  were  driven 
through  the  town  and  the  fields  to  the 
left  of  it,  the  ranks  became  disordered, 
and  many  galloped  back  precipitately, 
while  the  enemy  followed  in  the  pur- 
suit. Several  gray-jackets  rode  along 
to  the  end  of  the  street  and  discharged 
their  carbines  toward  us.  Some  of  the 
cavalry  officers  were  laboring  frantically 
among  the  fugitives  to  bring  them  again 
into  line;  one,  in  particular,  who  I 
afterward  learned  was  the  chaplain,  was 
exhorting  the  men  to  stand  up  to  the  work. 

"  No  man  who  has  a  carbine  will  go 
any  further  back,"  he  said.  "  I  haven't 
any,  but  I  mean  to  stay !" 

Our  pickets  were  all  ready  to  give 
the  rebels  a  vigorous  reception  the  in- 
stant they  appeared,  and  an  officer  had 
Vol.  IH— 28. 


been  dispatched  to  request  that  an  in- 
fantry regiment  might  be  sent  out ;  but 
I  was  satisfied  that  the  rebels  did  not 
mean  to  press  their  advantage.  The 
movement  was  intended  rather  as  a  re- 
connoissance  than  an  attack ;  and  having 
felt  our  line,  they  fell  back  again  to  the 
wood.  Our  discomfited  cavalry  regiment 
was  rallied,  the  wounded  sent  to  the  rear, 

and  T and  myself  galloped  over  to 

the  head-quarter  hill  to  report  There 
we  found  Generals  Sheridan,  Emory, 
Dwight,  and  L.  A.  Grant,  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  with  their  staffs ;  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  Torbert,  the  chief  of  cavalry, 
came  up.  Sheridan's  greeting  was 
quaint  and  characteristic 

"  Well,  Torbert,"  he  remarked ; "  don't 
you  mean  to  get  some  men  killed  to- 
day ?" 

The  words  sound  a  little  cruel  now ;. 
but  they  were  not  intended  so .  at  all.. 
They  became  a  by- word  among  the- 
men,  who  understood  them  as  an  ex- 
pressive manifestation  of  Sheridan's  bel- 
ligerent spirit  As  Bosecrans  once  said! 
of  him,  uHe  fights— he  fights  I"  and! 
those  who  have  heard  him  talk  in  his* 
sharp  and  abrupt,  but  ringing  sentences,, 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  At* 
language  fights,  too. 

The  afternoon  came  on  with  a  cold,, 
bleak  wind,  which  searched  piercingly 
under  our  blue  overcoats.  Some  of  the- 
orderlies  brought  a  pile  of  rails,  and 
kindled  a  huge  fire,  around  which  we  all1 
collected.  Sheridan  stood  with  his  back 
to  it,  studying  the  face  of  the  country. 
I  conjectured  from  the  general  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  that  he  was  forming  a 
plan  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  position 
where  they  might  be  advantageously 
attacked.  A  whole  cavalry  division 
now  came  down  the  pike,  but  Sheridan 
did  not  desire  to  use  it  directly  in  front. 
After  a  short  conference  with*  General 
Torbert,  it  moved  far  over  to  the  right, 
and  was  soon  lost  behind  the  hills.  A 
few  moments  after,  General  Emory  was* 
directed  to  send  a  brigade  of  infantry 
obliquely  to  the  right;  by  which  we- 
readily  understood  that  it  was  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  had  any 
infantry. 
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"  Keep  a  bright  look-out  for  your  left 
flank,"  were  Sheridan's  parting  words. 
The  brigade  moved  out  in  line  in  splen- 
did style,  straight  across  the  fields,  and 
over  toward  that  frowning  black  forest 
Were  the  enemy  still  there — and  would 
they  attack?  We  should  scon  know. 
We  could  see  the  brigade  for  more  than 
a  mile,  when,  it  looked  like  a  dark  par- 
allelogram creeping  toward  the  woods, 
and  watched  intently  to  see  the  flash  of 
rifles  bursting  oat  from  behind  the  trees. 
But  we  did  not  see  it  The  rebels  chose 
not  to  attack,  and  the  reconnoissance 
returned  within  two  hours.  To  com- 
plete the  experiment,  another  brigade 
was  ordered  to  move  to  the  left  of  the 
town,  and  pa6t  it,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  cavalry  fight  of  the  morning  had 
occurred.  It  was  one  of  Dwight's  brig- 
ades, and  he  chose  to  accompany  it; 
and  it  so  happened  that  I  was  the  only 
member  of  his  staff  left  to  accompany 
him,  the  others  being  on  duty  on  the 
picket  line,  or  with  other  detachments. 
And  it  was  while  engaged  in  this  way 
that  the  incident  occurred  which  is  in 
some  respects  the  strangest  of  a  long 
military  history. 

The  brigade  moved  up  in  line  from 
its  encampment,  and  kept  on  to  the 
front,  its  right  flank  just  skirting  the 
town,  but  none  of  the  men,  except  a 
small  party  of  flankers,  overlapping  it 
As  we  reached  the  pike,  the  general 
looked  at  the  troops  to  satisfy  himself 
that  their  march  was  with  the  proper 
formation,  and  in  the  right  direction, 
and  then  said, 

"  We  shall  find  it  better  riding  through 
the  town.  We  will  go  that  way,  and 
Join  the  brigade  beyond." 

Newtown  is  like  most  of  the  smaller 
places  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley — a 
long  straggling  street  of  wooden  houses 
and  shops,  with  a  few  detached  dwell- 
ings. Its  principal  street  was  the  pike, 
and  of,  perhaps,  fifty  rods  in  length. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  third  of  it  h  a 
bend,  and  the  street  beyond  can  not  be 
seen  by  those  coming  from  the  north 
until  this  bend  is  passed.  As  we  rode 
along,  I  observed  that  every  shutter  was 
(Closely  drawn,  and  that  not  a  living  ob- 


ject appeared  on  the  street  The  sound 
of  musketzy  had  driven  the  inhabitant 
to.  their  cellars,  and  the  town  was  at 
quiet  and  silent  as  a  graveyard  at  mid- 
night It  was  an  unnatural  silence,  and 
seemed  intensified  rather  than  broken, 
by  the  sound  of  our  voices  and  of  our 
horses'  hoofk  Just  before  we  had  reached 
the  bend  of  the  street,  keeping  our  ani- 
mals at  a  walk,  a  cavalry  soldier  passed 
us  at  a  slow  canter.  He  rode  a  gaud; 
gray  horse,  and  wore  a  blue  overcoat, 
with  a  carbine  at  his  saddle.  He  passed 
us  without  a  word,  and  then  turned  his 
head  to  look  at  us.  He  was  thin-fiiced 
and  bony,  and  not  particularly  noticeable. 
I  should  never  have  bestowed  another 
thought  on  him,  but  for  the  incident 
that  followed.  We  turned  the  angle, 
and  the  horseman  was  gone.  The 
houses  at  this  point  were  close  together, 
and  with  no  openings  between  by  which 
the  man  could  have  disappeared,  except 
through  one  of  the  yards ;  and  had  he 
dismounted  to  open  a  gate,  we  must 
have  overtaken  him. 

"  Where's  that  man  V  the  general  asked. 

"  I  should  like  to  know.   He  was — " 

Two  carbine  reports,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, interrupted  me,  and  two  ballets 
went  overhead.  The  aim  was  a  close 
one,  and  the  span  that  at  that  instant 
separated  us  from  death  was  fearfully 
short  Our  horses  wheeled  about  and 
galloped  back  some  distance  before  we 
could  gather  up  the  bridles  and  check 
them ;  and  the  Buddenness  of  the  thing 
was  such  that  our  wits  were  all  wool- 
gathering for  an  instant 

"  It  must  have  been  somebody  in  one 
of  the  houses,"  the  general  said.  a  Send 
those  flankers  up  to  search  them." 

A  corporal  and  six  men  came  over 
into  the  street,  at  the  double-quick,  at 
my  call,  my  Vermont  friend,  Zeke,  among 
them.  After  I  had  hurriedly  explained 
the  matter,  they  divided  into  two  squads, 
and  searched  the  houses  on  both  sidei 
of  the  street,  but  could  find  nothing 
suspicious.  There  were  no  soldiers,  no 
arms,  and  the  inmates  were  in  every  in- 
stance cowering  aflrightedly  in  the  base- 
ment Nor  could  they  discover  say 
thing  of  an  enemy  in  or  around  the 
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town.  The  brigade  returned,  after  half 
an  hour,  reporting  no  rebels  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  every  body  but  the  pickets  en- 
joyed their  sleep  that  night.  There 
were  no  more  alarms,  for  the  remnants 
of  Early's  army  soon  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  lower  Valley. 

There  is,  of  course,  bat  one  plausible 
explanation  of  our  misadventure.  The 
man  who  passed  us  in  the  street  was 
undoubtedly  a  rebel  spy,  who,  in  the 
confusion  of  the  morning's  fight,  being 
dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  had  taken,  the 
opportunity  to  mingle  with  our  fugitives, 
take  a  tour  of  inspection  along  our  ad- 
vanced line,  possibly  to  look  at  Sheridan 
and  the  generate  on  the  hill,  and  was 
then  on  the  way  back  to  report  at  rebel 
head-quarters  what  he  had  seen.  He 
could  easily  learn  from  the  pickets  that 
General  Dwight  had  just  passed  out, 
and  if  any  opposition  were  made  to  his 
going,  he  could  successfully  represent 
himself  as  his  orderly.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  did 
actually  happen.  And  after  finding  him- 
self well  outside  our  lines,  on  his  way 
to  his  friends,  the  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  the  killing  of  a  Union  brigadier, 
commanding  a  division,  would  be  a  cap- 
ital conclusion  of  the  day's  adventures ; 
and  the  attempt  followed.  What  saved 
us,  I  can  not  divine ;  we  were  preserved 
from  what,  nnder  the  circumstances, 
would  have  been  but  little  better  than 
assassination,  by  some  interposition  in 
some  way  that  passes  all  conjecture. 
The  unaccountable  disappearance  of  this 
rebel  seemed  mysterious,  at  first  thought, 
bat  he  rode  a  powerful  horse,  no  doubt 
used  to  leaping  fences ;  and  I  think  now 
that  had  our  flankers  hunted  through 
the  corn-field,  they  would  have  unearthed 
the  game.  Twilight  was  close  at  hand, 
and  he  must  have  slipped  away  under 
Its  cover.  The  audacity  of  the  spies 
and  scouts  of  both  armies  in  the  Valley, 
was  almost  incredible,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  above  incident 

But  I  was  never  made  a  rebel  target 
again.  Although  in  the  service  seven 
months  after  this  affair,  I  never  heard 
the  whistle  of  another  hostile  bullet 
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GREENBLOW  IN  GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER  VH. 

JULHIKITS     TWO     OASES     OF     KIBPLAOBD 
▲TTACHMBKT. 

MISS  FROZENA  BLEAEE,  the  sis- 
ter of  St  Gorge,  was  a  young  lady 
who  would  never  again  see  her  thirty- 
fifth  year,  if  the  family  register  spoke 
truth — and  that  old-fashioned  tell-tale 
was  one  of  the  antiquated  institutions 
which  Bleake,  senior,  persisted  in  main- 
taining in  his  household.  As  he  kept 
the  big  Bible  in  his  bed-chamber,  how- 
ever, it  was  reasonably  safe  from  prying 
eyes. 

But  Miss  Frozena,  if  she  had  ever 
spoken  of  her  age — a  subject  which  is 
sedulously  tabooed  among  people  who 
feel  themselves  getting  old,  and  are 
ashamed  of  it — would  have  confessed  to 
no  more  than  twenty-two  years'  resi- 
dence on  this  planet  Thanks  to  the 
arts  which  Fashion  enables  its  devotees 
to  employ  in  concealing  the  ravages  of 
time,  Frozena  was  a  very  fine-looking 
young  lady,  in  publie  at  least.  When 
arrayed  in  the  elegancies  of  la  mode,  at 
a  fashionable  party,  the  appearance 
which  she  presented  was  of  that  descrip- 
tion known  in  Jenkins  parlance  as 
44  queenly."  She  moved  about  the 
rooms  with  slow,  majestic  gait,  her  trail- 
ing robes  gracefully  sweeping  the  floor, 
and  the  folds  of  lace  upon  her  breast 
exhaling  odoriferous  intoxications.  She 
affected  large  jewels  in  her  hair,  golden 
bandeaux, drooping,  pendulous  ornaments 
that  quivered  about  her  head  as  she 
walked.  Juno-like— that  was  the  idea 
she  conveyed  to  most  eyes,  with  her 
hight  and  amplitude.  Her  complexion 
was  irreproachable ;  her  eyebrows  a  beau- 
tifully penciled  arch;  her  teeth  even 
and  white,  flashing  beautifully  when  she 
parted  her  lips — lips  of  as  pure  a  ruby- 
red  as  a  little  child's;  hair  dark  and 
luxuriant,  and  flowing  in  curling  masses 
behind.  These  were  the  lady's  charms 
—added  to  the  swelling  bust  and  the  in- 
dicated full  contour  of  form. 

Mystery  is  not  my  forte,  and  I  con- 
fess at  once — instead  of  leaving  the 
revelation  for  the  last  chapter— -that  for 
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all  the  above-mentioned  charms,  Miss 
Frozena  was  indebted  to  art  For  her 
large,  pale  eyes,  whose  washed-out  look 
was  only  apparent  to  close  observers; 
her  nose,  neither  Grecian  nor  retrousst, 
but  unmistakably  Roman;  her  lips  in 
their  thinness  and  her  figure  in  its  bight 
— for  these,  Frozena  was  indebted  to 
nature. 

At  the  present  moment,  Miss  Bleake 
is  not  in  the  performance  of  the  queenly 
rdle.  She  is  reclining  at  ease  in  the 
deep,  soft/outeutZ,  with  her  slippered  feet 
reposing  upon  an  ottoman,  her  sparse 
hair  twisted  into  a  puny  little  knot  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  her  lengthy  but 
not  at  present  full-rounded  form  draped 
in  a  morning-gown  of  the  feeblest  claims 
to  tidiness,  and  her  washed-out  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  pages  of  the  novel  she  is  read- 
ing— Mrs.  Worthless's  last 

"You  look  nice,  Frozie,"  said  St 
Gorge,  contemptuously,  "if  I  do  say  it 
Suppose  any  one  should  call  ?" 

"Can't  yom  see  I'm  sick?'  snapped 
the  sister,  petulantly.  "  I'm  not  receiv- 
ing to-day.  And  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't 
come  in  to  annoy  me  when  I'm  right  in 
the  most  exciting  part  of  the  story." 

44  Oh,  m  she  sick  ?"  sneeringly.  u  What's 
the  matter  of  her?  Dumps?  What's 
the  story  about?  Bead  aloud,  do,  there's 
a  good  sis,"  yawning  audibly. 

"Ma,  can't  he  let  me  be?"  whined 
Frozena.  "  I've  got  to  dress  for  Mrs. 
Biddlecom's  to-night,  and  J  must  finish 
this  story." 

"  Poor  sick  child  P  said  St.  Gorge,  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  aggravating  irony. 
"  Really,  my  dear,  you  oughtn't  to  go  out 
to-night,  you're  so  unwell  I"  Then  in  a 
more  earnest  tone,  addressing  no  one  in 
particular:  "By  Jovel  I'd  forgot  all 
about  the  Biddlecom's.    Going,  mother?" 

"  Of  course  I  am,  St  George.  Are 
you  ?" 

"  Yas,  I  suppose  so.  There'll  be  a 
bully  spread,  won't  there?  The  Bid- 
dlecom  always  has  a  good  spread. 
Yes,  I'm  going.  I'll  have  to  take  a  nap 
first,  though.  Oh,  by  the  way,  how  is  it 
about  the  Ecervelee  reception,  mother  f ' 

"  Mrs.  Morgan  Millco's?" 


Ci 


"  It  is  set  for  Thursday  night,  I  heat" 

"  You  hear?  Then  there's  no  cards 
for  us,  eh  ?  It's  a  hanged  shame,  I  say. 
Every  body  will  be  there.  I  suppose 
it's  no  use  for  us  to  expect  cards  now  f* 

"  Of  course  not,  St  George." 

"  What  ever  made  you  fall  out  with 
the  Milloo,  mother,  I'm  sure  I  doal 
know.  She  sets  the  best  spread  in  town, 
by  Jove.  You  might  have  had  sons 
thought  for  ms,  I  should  think." 

"St  George!"  said  the  mother,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Hanged  if  I  won't  try  on  old  Jaime  r 
declared  the  young  hopeiuL 

"  Disgraceful !"  exclaimed  Mmb  Fro- 
zena Bleake,  at  this  juncture. 

"  That's  the  talk  P'  cried  St  Gorge, 
"  go  on !  Give  us  the  rest  of  it  Read 
it  all.  Read  me  to  sleep,  Frozie,  that's 
a  good  gut" 

And  with  another  profound  yawn,  8t 
Gorge  threw  his  handkerchief  over  hk 
face  and  composed  himself  to  slumber. 

His  sister  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
went  on  with  her  book.  She  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  touching  love-scene,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  she  had  no  patience 
with  her  brother  for  interfering  with  her 
enjoyment  of  it  Miss  Frozena  was  very 
fond  of  love-scenes — in  books.  Did  it 
ever  occur  to  you  as  being  at  all  curious 
that  a  creature  with  a  heart  absolutely 
wooden  in  its  lack  of  true  affection,  will 
often  be  found  the  concomitant  of  a 
diseased  fancy  that  revels  with  insatia- 
ble relish  over  the  high-colored  and 
unnatural  love-passages  of  trashy  novels? 
It  seems  as  if  such  persons  were  inca- 
pable of  feeling  tender  emotions  except 
by  proxy.  Miss  Frozena  Bleake  was 
one  of  this  class.  To  the  approaches 
of  the  other  sex  she  was  ice ;  insensibly 
and  unwillingly  so,  perhaps,  but 
the  less  effectually  so.  The  most 
exacting  cavalier  found  the  frigidity  of 
her  nature  past  all  melting.  It  repelled 
advances  and  chilled  gallantry  with  un- 
failing rigor.  4 

Had  Frozena,  then,  never  felt  the 
sweetness  of  love?  Ah,  if  those  this 
and  passionless  lips  would  but  open, 
you  might  hear  a  tale  of  the  past,  ai 
beauty  and  romance  1   Fifteen  yearn  sg^ 
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when  the  yong  lady  was  a  chit  of  twen- 
ty, according  to  the  family  record — of 
seven,  by  Miss  Bleake's  horologe — there 
dawned  upon  her  world  a  warm-hearted 
and  passionate  Southern-  sun — in  the 
shape  of  a  young  man  from  New  Or- 
leans. Mr.  Frezier  was  the  child  of 
French  parents,  reared  in  the  Crescent 
City,  and  was  possessed  of  moderate 
wealth.  He  met  Frozena  at  the  sea- 
side one  summer,  and  being  himself  a 
little  man,  naturally  fell  in  love  with  the 
•*  queenly*  beauty,  whose  queenliness  was 
in  that  day  not  so  much  a  work  of  art  as 
at  present  He  at  once  paid  fiery  at- 
tentions to  her,  and  notwithstanding  the 
iciness  of  her  nature,  was  not  repelled 
— for  there  was  flame  enough  in  the 
little  Creole  to  have  supplied  a  score. 
An  iceberg  could  not  hare  chilled  him. 
He  was  true  for  a  whole  summer ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  New  Orleans,  fell 
in  love  with  another  tall  lady  there,  and 
married  her. 

Frozena  was  left  disconsolate ;  for  she 
had  loved  the  little  man.  Of  all  men 
who  had  ever  laid  siege  to  her  heart,  he 
was  the  first  who  had  persisted  long 
enough  to  make  any  impression.  Now 
that  he  was  gone,  he  became  her  idol — 
for  evermore  set  up  in  her  heart,  and 
never  to  be  thence  removed.  AH  her 
life  thereafter,  her  face  looked  south- 
ward. She  became  more  icy  than  ever. 
Thoughts  of  marriage  she  had,  as  what 
woman  has  not  ?  But  thoughts  of  love 
did  not  necessarily  accompany  them. 
If  she  ever  did  think  of  love,  it  was  with 
a  vague,  dreamy  sense  that  it  was  a  thing 
to  come  out  of  the  South,  as  the  warm 
winda  do.  However,  she  had  loved 
once — feebly,  passively,  it  is  true,  but 
•till  with  all  the  strength  her  emotional 
nature  possessed—  and  that  one  expe- 
rience had  exhausted  its  shallow  reser- 
voir completely.  She  now  read  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Worthless,  and  found 
more  in  them  than  in  the  wonderful 
life-dramas  that  were  being  acted  every 
where  about  her  in  the  real  world ! 


And  where  is  Greenblotf  f 
Wandering  about  his  hotel,  trying  to 
forget  his  sorrows. 


A  quarter  of  his  whole  fortune  already 
gone,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  the 
clothes  he  wore  and  the  headache  that 
still  lingered,  loth  to  leave  him. 

From  reading-room  to  bar-room,  from 
bar-room  to  smoking-room,  from  smok- 
ing-room to  billiard  -  room,  where  he 
watched  the  players  with  uncompre- 
hending eyes,  and  then  back  again,  find- 
ing no  comfort  any  where. 

He  sauntered  up  to  the  office  to  look 
over  the  register — a  practice  he  had  seen 
many  gentlemen  engage  in,  and  the  mys- 
terious interest  of  which  he  much  desired 
to  penetrate  and  share. 

"  A  letter  for  you,  Mr.  Greenblow," 
said  the  clerk. 

"  No  l"  ejaculated  Darius. 

A  letter  was  an  event  in  his  life.  He 
had  never  received  more  than  two  or 
three  since  he  came  into  the  world.  He 
turned  the  present  missive  over  and  over 
curiously  ;  he  "  hefted  "  it  in  his  broad 
hand  ;  he  scrutinized  the  postmark  with 
the  air  of  a  connoisseur. 

It  was  postmarked  "  Butterfield's  Cor- 
ners." Greenblow  took  it  up  to  his  bed- 
room to  read. 

Thus  it  ran  : 

"Drarsst  Dajuus— I  sit  down  to  write 
yon  these  few  lines  with  an  aching  heart 
hoping  they  will  find  you  well  as  I  am  at 
present  It  is  dreadfle  lonesome  since  yon 
went  away.  It  seems  as  if  it  was  a  month 
though  really  only  yesterday  but  to  the  lov- 
ing heart  days  are  as  years  to  the  loving  heart. 
I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourself  in  New 
York  where  there  is  so  many  fine  things  to 
see.  Would  I  were  with  thee  Darius  though 
no  doubt  you  are  happier  without  me  In  the 
society  of  new  /bund  friends. 

"  Dearest  Darius  dont  forget  your  Emma 
Jane  amid  scenes  of  wealth  and  fashion  that 
may  surround  yon.  I  think  of  thee  every 
hour  and  my  lonely  heart  is  cheered  by  the 
remembrance  of  your  last  Sweet  words  and  I 
know  you  will  keep  your  solemn  promise  to 
come  back  and  take  me  to  your  loving  heart 
and  I  will  be  all  your  own  and  the  fountains 
of  love  shall  be  opened  untojpou.  I  know 
what  temptations  will  surround  you 

"  Dearest  Darius  in  that  wicked  city  but 
when  you  are  tempted  think  of  me  and  re- 
member that  I  cherish  your  image  in  my 
heart  forever.  Were  a  King  or  a  Emperor 
to  get  down  on  his  knees  afore  me  I  would 
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say  no  I  am  bound  to  my  own  Darius  as 
long  as  he  la  true  to  me  which  is  forever  and 
wealth  cannot  tempt  me  to  forsake  him  and 
it  was  only  last  night  that  Jim  Butterfield 
did  get  down  on  his  knees  to  me  and  said  he 
loved  me  better  than  the  whole  world.  He 
wanted  me  to  kiss  him  bnt  I  told  him  I  was 
engaged  to  yon.  He  said  yon  would  never 
come  back  and  I  had  better  let  him  take  your 
place  for  fear  of  accidents  bnt  I  remembered 
yout  last  Sweet  words  and  scorned  him.  He 
was  mad  at  first  but  when  I  asked  him  sup- 
posing he  was  in  your  place  and  gone  away 
and  I  was  engaged  to  him  and  somebody 
should  try  to  coax  me  away  from  him  and  he 
said  there  was  no  getting  over  that. 

u  He  was  very  attentive  to  me  but  Ivitt  be 
true  to  thee  Darius.  May  heaven  watch  over 
you  and  so  I  pray  for  you  in  my  prayers  at 
night  Tour  own  loving  faithful 

"Emma  Jjlnb." 

"  Gosh  !"  cried  Darius,  throwing  him- 
self down  on  his  bed  with  the  letter  in 
lus  hand ;  "  don't  she  like  me  though  r" 

The  booby  had  no  more  appreciation 
for  the  true  womanly  faithfulness  the 
letter  exhibited,  than  if  his  head  had 
been  carved  out  of  a  pine-knot.  This 
beautiful  love,  with  all  its  rhetorical 
lacks  in  its  present  (a  most  unnatural,  to 
her)  form  of  expression,  was  as  far  in 
advauce  of  the  deserts  of  a  fellow  like 
Greenblow  as  it  was  above  his  compre- 
hension. It  has  always  been  a  wonder 
to  me  how  so  good  a  girl  as  Emma  Jane 
Harbottle  could  ever  have  permitted  her 
heart  to  inclose  in  its  pure  depths  an  ob- 
ject so  unworthy  of  her  love  as  Darius 
Greenblow.  But,  all  our  lives,  we  who 
are  observing  our  fellow-creatures  are 
continually  observing  this  very  Jhing — 
this  spectacle  of  the  better  nature  loving 
(or  fancying  it  loves,  which  is  the  same 
in  effect)  the  worse ;  out  of  its  own  rich- 
ness adorning  with  its  own  qualities  the 
person  of  one  who  is  barren  of  them, 
and  then  falling  in  love  with  what  it  has 
itself  created— only  to  find,  after  mar- 
riage, that  its  paragon  was  bat  a  miser- 
able lay-figure. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do  while  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  St  Gorge  Bleake, 
Darius  resolved  to  set  himself  about  the 
composition  of  a  reply. 

M  It  'tain't  no  use,"  said  ha    "  She'll 


never  see  me  ag'in,  'tain't  likely.  I  may's 
well  git  red  of  her  now*s  any  time-" 

So  he  proceeded  to  the  office,  when 
he  obtained  pen,  ink  and  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following : 

Emma  Jabs  Habbottub — Your  fever  of 
the  12  is  reseaved.  I  arived  in  ibis  city  stfii 
and  sound  and  ingaiged  apartmence  to  tfaa 
5  avenue  hottel  where  I  Wright  thess  few 
lines.  I  have  been  welcomed  to  this  eityby 
sum  of  the  moast  distingishod  cityxem  as* 
am  rappidly  bein  interduced  into  the  first 
slrkles.  Wharever  I  go  I  am  treeted  with 
politeness.  This  Is  not  nutty  due  to  mj 
welth,  though  it  has  got  noysed  abowt  the 
city  generly,  but  also  to  my  persenel  aperi- 
ence  wich  has  gretly  ehenged  sense  I  bid 
adew  to  Buttefflelds  Con  forever.  Tot 
wood  skursely  know  me  snood  yon  see  bm. 
I  am  not  the  man  I  wus.  A  dSstingished 
frend  his  name  is  St  George  one  of  the  first 
familys  last  evenin  interduced  me  to  some 
beautiful  ladys  of  high  renown  and  movin 
in  the  first  sirkles.  They  treeted  me  witk 
politeness.  In  the  extreme.  I  may  say.  I 
also  visltld  other  high  sirkles.  I  am  goto  to 
a  party  in  the  first  sirkles  to-night  wich  is 
my  reeson  for  abrupt  conchiehen.  It  is  br 
from  proble  that  I  shall  ever  go  back  to  Bat- 
terfields  Cors.  I  am  no  longer  a  member 
of  them  sirkles.  If  Jim  Butterfield  wests 
you  why  dont  you  hare  him  be  Is  as  good 
as  youll  be  likely  to  git  I  tharfbre  hid  you 
a  final  farweL  Siikumstanses  over  wich  I 
have  no  eontrole  separates  us  forever.  I 
tharfbre  bid  you  farweL  8o  no  more  si 
present  from  Yours  truly 
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Cruel,  cruel  Darius  l  If  you  could 
have  followed  this  letter  to  its  destina- 
tion, and  witnessed  the  grief  it  produced 
in  the  bosom  of  poor  Emma  Jane,  per- 
haps even  your  selfish  soul  might  have 
experienced  a  pang  of  remorse.  The 
poor  girl  wept  bitterly  over  your  mis- 
sive, for  she  loved  you  sincerely.  Girls 
have  loved  Just  so  foolishly  ever  since 
girls  were ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no 
help  for  it 

After  mailing  his  letter,  Greenblow 
waited  long  and  anxiously  for  the  return 
of  St  Gorge  Bleake,  but  he  waited  m 
vain.  That  young  gentleman  had  gone 
to  Mrs.  Biddleoom's  party,  to  dance  a 
little,  to  flirt  a  little,  and  to  eat  &  great 
deal. 
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Worn,  put  at  last,  lonely,  weary  and 
cross,  Darius  crept  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 


THE  GREAT  JAUNB. 


The  great  Jaune  sat  in  his  "  private 
study/'  a  pleasant  room  at  the  rear  of 
his  elegant  house  in  Sucha  street.  The 
great  Jaone  was  overlooking  a  small 
mountain  of  enveloped  invitations  to 
the  approaching  Ecervelee  reception  at 
Mrs.  Morgan  Millco's.  The  reception 
was  set  for  the  coming  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  the  mountain  contained  the  in- 
vitations yet  undelivered. 

Ecervelee  was  the  fashionable  rage  of 
the  hour — a  celebrated  actress  from  over 
seas,  who  was  married,  as  was  generally 
believed,  to  a  French  count  She  was 
therefore  looked  upon  as  a  fit  recipient 
of  aristocratic  attentions  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Morgan  Millco,  from  her  fashion- 
able pinnacle,  deigned  to  honor  the  great 
artiste  with  a  reception,  thereby  to  add 
iekU  to  her  own  name  and  position. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Millco  had  furnished  the 
great  Jaune  with  a  list  of  her  desired 
guests,  and  requested  him  to  make  up 
the  remaining  requisite  number  for  jam- 
ming the  house  from  his  own  choice  re- 
sources. 

The  great  Jaune  rung  the  belL 

"  John,  order  the  carriage,"  he  said  to 
the  liveried  lackey  who  answered  his 
ring. 

"  Yes,  air,"  said  the  flunky,  and  re- 
tired. 

He  returned  almost  immediately,  how- 
ever, to  announce  that  there  was  a  young 
man  at  the  door,  who  had  brought  the 
letter  which  he  banded  to  his  master. 

Jaune  opened  it,  and  ran  his  eye  over 
the  contents. 

u  Greenblow,"  muttered  he.  "  What  a 
same  1  Rich,  eh  f   Show  him  in,  John." 

Greenblow  being  shown  in,  beheld 
before  him  a  fat,  sleek-looking  man  of 
a  good  three  hundred  pounds'  weight, 
faultlessly  dressed,  by  whom  he  was  ao- 
eosted  with  extreme  urbanity. 

u  Mr.  Greenblow  T 


Darius  nodded. 

"  Yes  1  I  am  very  glad  to  make  your 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Greenblow." 

They  shook  hands. 

44  Happy  t'  know  ye,"  said  Darius. 

"  Mr.  Littletop,"  Jaune  continued, 
"  (take  a  seat,  Mr.  Greenblow)  is  one  of 
my  most  valued  friends,  in  a  business 
way.  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
do  him  a  service  through  you.  I  shall 
be  much  pleased  to  afford  you  the  ongtray 
of  our  best  society,  Mr.  Greenblow— our 
very  best  society.  And  how  is  our  mu- 
tual friend,  Mr.  Littletop  f 

M  Fty  well,  I  guess,"  quoth  Darius. 
"  Was  yist'd'y,  when  I  seen  him." 

Mr.  Jaune,  as  he  listened  to  this 
speech,  bestowed  upon  Greenblow  a 
stare,  which  indicated  some  surprise  at 
that  young  gentleman's  use— or  abuse — 
of  language. 

"Hah!  Yes,  I  see,"  said  Jaune. 
"  You  are  recently  from  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  you  not,  Mr.  Greenblow  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Darius,  a  little  taken 
aback  by  the  sudden  query,  and  wonder- 
ing very  much  what  had  afforded  Jaune 
this  sudden  knowledge.  He  ran  his  eye 
over  his  clothes,  to  detect,  if  possible, 
what  there  was  awry. 

Jaune  caught  the  glance,  and  under- 
stood it 

"  Now  don't  be  offended,  Mr.  Green- 
blow," said  Jaune,  with  a  gracious  fa- 
miliarity and  condescension  of  manner; 
"  long  experience  in  fashionable  life  has 
made  me,  as  I  may  say,  a  ree-markable 
judge  of  human  nature,  and — and  those 
matters.  Your  attire  is  not  out  of  the 
way,  especially.  Its  taste  might  be  said 
to  indicate  inexperience,  certainly;  but 
for  the  street— it'll  do,  it'll  do  very  welL 
What  I  observed  was,  a  peculiarity  in 
your  speech — a  native  accent,  if  you 
will  allow  me — tells  the  whole  story. 
However,  that'll  wear  off,  no  doubt  I 
shall  invite  you  to  Mrs.  Morgan  Millco's 
Ecervelee  reception  on  Thursday  night 
next  I  have  no  vacancies  on  my  list 
previous  to  that  occasion.  But  you  are 
lucky  to  have  come  in  in  time  for  that 
It  is  to  be  something  quite  above  the 
ordinary.     Oh,  quite  so." 

Jaune  paused,  and  looked  at  his  watch, 
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Greenblow  sat  listening  with  his  mouth 
ajar. 

"  You'll  excuse  me  if  I  seem  to  be  a 
little  hurried,  Mr.  Greenblow.  I  have 
a  number  of  professional  calls  to.  make 
to-day." 

He  gathered  a  few  of  the  enveloped 
invitations  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, looked  at  his  watch  again,  and 
gave  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Greenblow  was  not  the  kind  of 
man  who  takes  a  hint,  it  seemed. 

"  Business  p'ty  lively  ?"  he  asked,  by 
way  of  continuing  the  conversation,  tip- 
ping back  his  chair  independently  as  he 
sat 

"Very,"  said  Jaune.  "The  season 
sets  in  very  early  this  year." 

He  rung  the  bell. 

"  Is  my  carriage  at  the  door,  John  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Jaune  arose. 

"Before  you  go,  Mr.  Greenblow,,, 
said  he,  u  before  you  go — ah,  a  word  or 
two — quite  in  a  business  way,  you  un- 
derstand. It  is  necessary,  before  intro- 
ducing you  to  the  responsible  duties  of 
society,  that  I  should  acquaint  myself 
somewhat  with  your  capacities  for  dis- 
charging them." 

"  Oh,  if  it's  money  you  mean — "  be- 
gan Darius. 

Mr.  Jaune  put  up  his  fat  hand  depre- 
catingly. 

"  That,  my  dear  sir,  is  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. I  have  no  reference  to  your 
wealth.  I  mean  to  question  your  mental 
capacities,  only.  First,  then :  do  you 
dance?" 

"  Guess  I  do  1  Dance  ?  You  ought 
to  seen  me  to  home.  I'm  the  best  dan- 
cer in  our  neighborhood." 

"  Ah,  yes — I  know ;  but,  excuse  me," 
very  blandly  ;  "  no  doubt  the  dancing  to 
which  you  are  accustomed  at  your  rural 
home  is  different,  in  some  degree,  from 
that  which  is  practiced  in  good  society. 
There  are  certain  fashionable  dances — 
the  Lancers,  for  instance,  and  the  Ger- 
man— are  you  acquainted  with  them  /" 

"  Never  heard  on  'em." 

"  Oh !  then  you'll  have  to  go  into 
training,  my  dear  young  gentleman. 
And,  excuse  me— delicate  subject — but, 


with  regard  to  your  language — really, 
you  must  be  a  little  careful,  you  know. 
Society  will  pardon  a  certain  degree  of 
eccentricity  in  those  whom  wealth  em- 
balmt,  so  to  speak,  with  its  luster ;  bat 
there  is  a  point,  you  know— can't  be 
overstepped  safely.  Now,  have  you  toy 
acquaintances  in  town  at  all  ?— that  to, 
besides  our  mutual  friend,  Littleton— 
who  is,  eh,  you  understand — an  excellent 
person,  but  not  in  society  at  all." 

"  St.  George  Bleake — "  began  Darius 
again. 

"Ant  You  know  St  George,  do 
you?  The  Bleakes  are  quite  good. 
That  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  you, 
no  doubt.  If  St  George  would  interest 
himself,  and  introduce  you  '  somewhat 
among  his  Mends — " 

"  He  has  a'ready,"  put  in  Darius,  ea- 
gerly. 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I'm  pleased  to  hear 
it" 

Mr.  Jaune  did  indeed  seem  very  muck 
pleased  to  hear  it,  and  if  he  had  hitherto 
felt  any  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  bis  course 
under  the  pressure  of  the  Littletop  in- 
fluence, it  now  vanished. 

"  But  you  must  learn  to  dance,  Mr. 
Greenblow.  Here  is  the  card  of  my 
friend,  Monsieur  Trippit,  whom  I  would 
advise  you  to  see  at  once.  It  might 
also  be  well  for  you  to  spend  a  portion 
of  your  time  at  a  gymnasium.  Here  is 
the  card  of  my  friend,  Professor  Hols, 
whose  gymnasium  is  patronized  by  our 
best  society.  But  don't  let  him  put  you 
through  the  rougher  exercises — spoil 
your  hands,  you  know  1"  a  grim  satire, 
this.  "  But  the  lighter  gymnastics  are 
very  good  indeed  to  give  grace  of  de- 
portment, and  that  sort  of  thing ;  you 
understand  me.  And  now  I  really  most 
say  good-day.  Consider  yourself  on  my 
list  for  the  season.  You  will  hear  from 
me  often ;  and  I'll  keep  my  eye  on  you. 
Good-day,  my  dear  sir.  Give  my  com- 
pliments to  our  mutual  friend,  Littleton. 

And,  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the 
hand,  Greenblow  was  bowed  out  of  the 
presence  of  the  great  Jaune. 

Arrived  at  the  corner  of  the  block, 
Darius  paused   to  look    at  the  cards 
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he  had  received,  and  to  collect  his 
wita 

"  Got  to  learn  these  new-fangled  danc- 
es," he  mattered,  "  and  gym  it  in  a  gym- 
nasium— wonder  what  it  is,  any  how — 
and  look  ont  for  my  language.  Last's 
easy  'nough  !  Tothere'll  cost  somethin'  1 
There!  At  it  ag'inl  Dum  the  cost! 
Ain't  I  rich  ?  Or  if  I  ain't,"— and,  in- 
deed, of  late  Darius  began  to  entertain 
doubts  as  to  the'  extent  to  which  his 
funds  might  support  that  character — 
"  I've  got  to  make  oat  I  am." 

Just  then,  Janne's  carriage  came  roll- 
ing by,  with  its  negro  driver — an  elegant 
turn-out  The  great  man  caught  sight 
of  Greenblow  on  the  corner,  and  bowed 
and  waved  his  fat  hand  to  him  grace- 
folly.  Here  was  a  chance  for  imitation, 
and  Darius  at  once  caught  at  it;  he  bowed 
and  waved  his  hand  in  return,  almost  as 
gracefully  as  Jaune  had  done.  It  was 
velry  well  executed  indeed,  and  so  Jaune 
thought. 

The  carriage  disappeared  down  the 
street,  and  Greenblow  turned  the  corner 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  hotel.    * 

As  he  walked  on,  he  took  frequent 
occasion  to  practice  waving  his  hand 
and  bowing,  thus  affording  some  amuse- 
ment to  various  ladies  who  saw  him 
from  their  windows,  and  who  naturally 
supposed  him  to  be  a  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  beverages. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GRKJUUSLOW   CUTS  CAFBB8. 

There  la  no  more  distinguished  estab- 
lishment of  its  distinguished  class,  than 
the  Dancing  Aeademy  of  Mons.  Bout- 
pled  Trippit.  All  my  tout  tan  readers 
will  immediately  recognize  the  name  of 
thla  popular  cultivator  of  the  Terpsi- 
chorean  talents  of  young  Gotham.  His 
Academy  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  un- 
per-tendom,  and  is  extensively  patronized 
by  our  best  society. 

No  small  degree  of  credit  is  due  to 
the  great  Jaune,  for  his  valuable  efforts 
toward  the  building  up  of  the  Trippit 
Terpsichorean  Academy.      Mr.   Jaune 


knew,  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
the  good  citizen  to  sustain  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  his  native  land. 
Besides,  Mons.  Trippit  made  it  profitable 
to  Mr.  Jaune  to  do  so.  And  if  there 
was  any  thing  more  especially  calculat- 
ed than  another  to  arouse  the  finer  in- 
stincts of  Jaime's  nature,  it  was  the 
putting  into  his  fat  hand  of  a  current 
note — not  the  editorial  sort ;  the  finan- 
cial—and the  larger  the  denomination  of 
the  note,  the  more  profoundly  Mr.  Jaune 
was  touched. 

Mons.  Trippit  not  only  allowed  Jaune 
a  percentage  on  the  money  received  for 
each  pupil  sent  him  for  education,  there- 
fore, but  he  further  made  himself  dear 
to  the  great  man  in  the  way  most  calcu- 
lated to  prove  satisfactory. 

Darius  made  it  his  earliest  business 
to  call  upon  Mons.  Trippit  The  result 
of  the  interview  was  that  Greenblow 
gave  Mons.  Trippit  a  sufficient  check  on 
the  Broadway  Bank,  and  took  his  danc- 
ing lesson  at  once,  and  in  private. 

u  Tou  sail  make  vairy  fine  dancer, 
Mistare  Grinblow,"  declared  the  mon- 
sieur.    "  I  sail  be  proud  of  you  once." 

This  sweet  flattery  conquered  Darius 
completely — this  and  more  of  its  kind. 
He  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  the  polished  gentle- 
man than  the  little  dancing-master.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  lesson,  he  had  estab- 
lished confidential  relations  with  the 
monsieur — had  informed  him  frankly  of 
his-  newness  to  the  conventionalities  of 
high  Hie,  and  his  desire  to  become  au 
fait  m  their  practice. 

*  I  want  you  to  put  me  right  through 
now,  mounseer,"  said  Darius.  "  I'm  a- 
goin'  to  eome  out  at  that  there  reception, 
next  Thursday  night,  and  I've  got  to  git 
on  lively." 

M  You  sail  have  the  lesson  one  time 
in  every  day,  Mistare  Grinblow.  Ye  sail 
put  you,  what  you  call  it,  very  rapide." 

M  That's  the  idear,  I  guess." 

"Vith  such  fine  figuer — such  laig, 
such  foot — you  sail  get  it  all — pouf ! — 
so !    Very  rapide." 

Darius  surveyed  his  figure  in  the 
glass,  in  a  high  state  of  satisfaction  with 
it. 
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"Dress  p'ty  fair,  too,  don't  I — eh? 
How's  them  clo'es  ?" 

"  Ah  I  it  is  very  fine  t" 

"  They'll  set  a  teller  off— clo'es  will 
Won't  be  many  trowsis  at  that  there  re- 
ception to  beat  them — hay?"  and  Darius 
stretched  out  his  long  leg  and  stroked 
the  ghastly  yellow  which  robed  it 

"  Quoi !  But  you  Till  not  year  dat 
pants  for  de  recepshone  ?  Dat  is  not 
style,  pardon nez  1  It  is  tatty  good  into 
de  street,  but  for  recepshone,  ah,  non  1 
Did  you  not  know  you  must  hare  quite 
other  suit  to  dance  ?" 

The  inevitable  flash  of  distress  that 
accompanied  each  discovery  of  a  neces- 
sity for  fresh  expense,  ran  through  Green- 
blow's  mean  little  soul,  when  he  fully 
comprehended  that  he  must  provide 
himself  with  a  new  suit  of  broadcloth 
throughout  in  which  to  make  his  debut 
into  our  best  society.  The  reflection 
that  his  destiny  required  these  extrava- 
gances of  outlay,  made  him  succumb  to 
this  new  trial  of  his  pocket 

Mons.  Trippit  recommended  Green- 
blow  to  his  own  tailor — who  would  "  do 
it  all  so  right,  you  see  " — and  on  his  re- 
turnward  way  to  his  hotel,  Darius  stop- 
ped and  purchased  the  material,  and  was 
measured  for  a  fashionable  uniform,  to 
be  ready  in  good  season  for  the  ap- 
proaching party. 

In  the  evening,  the  gymnasium  was 
visited,  and  Darius  thought  that  of  all 
the  extraordinary  things  fashionable  peo- 
ple were  called  upon  to  do,  here  was 
the  most  extraordinary  by  all  odds. 

"  Darned  ef  it  'tain't  Jest  like  a  cir- 
cus !"  he  muttered,  as  he  stared  about 
him. 

Holz's  gymnasium  is  in  — th  street, 
Just  around  the  corner  of  Fifth  avenue. 
It  is  situated  over  a  livery-stable — gym- 
nasiums almost  always  are  situated  over 
livery-stables,  by  the  way — and  there 
was  an  abiding  "  horsy  "  smell  on  the 
premises,  very  suggestive  of  the  eques- 
trian curriculum.  Standing  in  the  large 
exercising  hall,  Greenblow  looked  upon 
a  scene  of  horizontal  bars,  flying  rings, 
trapezes,  upright  and  parallel  Udders, 
vaulting  horses,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
and  unnamable  contrivances  of  a  similar 


character,  that  was  quite  bewildering. 
Several  young  men  in  light,  loose  cos* 
tumes  were  swinging  the  clubs,  potting 
up  the  dumb-bells,  climbing  the  ladder*, 
and  swinging  on  the  ban;  and  then 
was  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  arrayed  a 
tights,  spangles  and  motley  in .  no  wist 
differing  from  those  worn  by  "  profes- 
sional "  performers,  who  were  posturing 
somersaulting,  and  reversing  their  per- 
pendicular variously ;  while  others  were 
whirling  on  the  trapezes,  or  making  airy 
excursions  across  the  long  hall  on  the 
flying  rings. 

Greenblow's  unknowing  eyes  rested 
on  more  than  one  scion  of  an  aristocratic 
house,  among  the  amateur  gymnasts  be* 
fore  him — a  fact  which  bids  us  hope, 
Not  unfrequently,  a  Fifth  avenue  youth 
becomes  an  expert  gymnast ;  and  it  is  a 
very  fashionable  thing  to  have  your  gym* 
nasium  to  go  to,  even  among  those  puny 
youths  who  "  look  in "  once  a  month, 
and  never  get  up  any  muscle  at  all— 
which  is  a  real  pity  when  there  is  a 
brain-lack  also. 

Now,  Darius  was  possessed  of  a  tot 
erable  share  of  natural  muscle,  and  his 
big,  broad  hands  gave  token  of  his  hav- 
ing swung  an  ax  in  boyhood.  [The 
reader  should  not  get  the  idea  that  I  am 
inclined  to  ridicule  big  hands  because 
they  are  big.  I  see  no  more  occasion 
for  that  than  for  ridiculing  big  hearts,  or ' 
big  heads,  or  big  any  thing.  I  really 
never  could  see  wherein  little  hands  or 
feet  were  more  creditable  to  a  man  than 
big  ones.  The  trimmest  little  foot  I 
ever  saw  on  a  man  was  that  of  a  gentle- 
man from  Africa  who  used  to  cut  hair 
in  my  native  town  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
and  the  biggest  fist  I  ever  "felt  the 
weight  of"  was  a  life-cast  of  that  noble 
American  gentleman,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
But  hands  "become  legitimate  objects  of 
ridicule  when  their  owner  is  ashamed 
of  them — Just  as  noses  do,  or  ears,  or 
any  other  part  of  us.  That  Greenblow 
was  so  heartily  ashamed  of  his  hands, 
is  a  trait  so  entirely  in  character  that  fc 
could  hardly  escape  notice. J 

Darius  imagined,  as  he  witnessed  the 
performance  of  these  young  gentlemen, 
that  he  could  create  a  marked 
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among  them  by  the  exhibition  of  his 
brawn.  Hie  ambition  was  fired  at  once. 
He  started  for  the  office,  down-stairs,  and 
inquired  for  Professor  Hols. 

Mr.  Holz  came— a  modest-looking 
man  of  medium  stature,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  and  a  sod  hat  on  his  head. 
To  him  Greenblow  handed  the  card  re- 
ceived from  Jaune. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 
*  Are  you  going  to  join  us  f  * 

Darius  guessed  he  was ;  and  it  was  the 
work  of  but  a  moment  to  effect  the  join- 
ing accordingly.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
to  subscribe  his  name  and  address  in 
the  big  book  of  the  institution,  and  pay 
ten  dollars  for  a  little  cupboard-key; 
the  cupboard  was  one  of  about  five 
hundred  similar  cupboards,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  on  its  pegs  the  out-door 
clothing  of  its  temporary  proprietor, 
while  robed  in  his  gymnastic  attire. 

Professor  Holz  introduced  Greenblow 
to  his  cupboard. 

"  Brought  your  rig,  Mr.  Greenblow  r" 

u  Hain't  got  'ny." 

"  Of  course  you  want  one.  Til  show 
yon  some  if  you'll  come  this  way.  I 
generally  have  a  few  on  hand  when  any 
one  wants  to  buy  a  suit" 

"  More  clo'es !"  muttered  Darius,  as  he 
followed. 

Truth  to  tell,  Darius  was  hardly  pleas- 
ed with  Professor  Holz.  He  had  ex- 
pected to  see  a  second  edition  of  Mono. 
Trippit,  or  perhaps  a  reduced  pattern  of 
Jaune  himself — instead  of  which  he 
found  Mr.  Holz  merely  civil,  not  at  all 
servile,  and  any  thing  but  a  snob.  It 
nettled  him.  He  was  disposed  to  dis- 
parage Mr.  Holz  severely,  in  his  mind — 
that  gentleman  never  knew  how  severe- 

Greenblow  purchased  a  "rig,"  how- 
ever— a  flannel  suit  with  brilliant  red 
legs,  alippera  and  a  belt — and  proceeded 
to  don  it 

It  was  not  a  lesson  night,  and  Pro- 
fessor Holz  returned  to  his  reading-room, 
leaving  his  new  subscriber  to  make  his 
4fyut  up-stairs  in  his  own  style. 

The  first  thing  Greenblow  tackled 
was  an  eighty-pound  dumb-bell  which 
he  had  seen  a  slim  youth  M  put  up  "  just 


before.  What  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  that  what  the  slim  youth  had  done 
with  ease  and  one  hand,  he  could  not  do 
with  the  most  prodigious  effort  and  two  I  * 
He  moved  away  from  the  bells  in  dis- 
gust, and  essayed  the  Indian  clubs. 
Worse  and  worse  I  The  clubs  were  singu- 
larly, extraordinarily  unwieldy,  somehow, 
and  after  fetching  himself  a  sharp  tap 
on  the  sconce  with  a  ten-pounder  he  laid 
that  aside. 

A  young  man  was  running  up  and 
down  the  rungs  of  an  inclined  ladder  by 
his  hands,  in  a  manner  that  seemed  ex* 
tremely  easy  to  do ;  and  so  Greenblow 
tried  that — and  reached  the  fourth  rung 
only  to  drop  to  the  floor  completely 
"  blown." 

But  there  were  the  flying  rings ;  certain- 
ly here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  suc- 
cessful performance.  In  traveling  by 
the  flying  rings,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  hold  of  ring  the  first,  as  it 
dangles  at  the  end  of  its  rope,  and  leap- 
ing into  the  air  swing  yourself  forward 
to  the  next — grasp  that,  release  the 
other,  and  swing  to  the  next — and  so 
on,  across  the  hall  and  back.  Any.  body 
that  is  strong  enough  can  do  it,  if  he 
knows  how. 

Greenblow  achieved  the  second  ring 
successfully.  The  third  avoided  him. 
In  his  distress  he  made  a  grab  at  the 
first  again — missed  it — and  hung  dang- 
ling and  twirling  at  the  end  of  the 
second  rope,  his  long  legs  flying  about 
ludicrously  in  his  struggles.  A  picture  v 
of  despair,  he  looked  about,  as  well  as  he 
could  look,  in  that  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion, for  a  possible  place  to  put  his  feet 
upon ;  but  there  was  none — and  the 
floor  was  a  good  ten  feet  down,  which 
was  no  joke.  There  was  but  one  thing 
to  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  down 
Greenblow  came  with  a  fearful  thud,  bis 
chin  colliding  with  his  knees  as  he  struck, 
an  inglorious  heap. 

For  a  good  half-hour  after  that,  Darius 
was  content  to  stand  modestly  apart, 
caressing  his  bruises  and  watching  the 
young  men  who  exercised  about  him. 
But  at  last  his  ambition  was  again  fired. 
A  string  of  youths  were  running  and 
vaulting  upon  the  back  of  a  wooden 
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horse,  springing  off  oyer  the  mock  ani- 
mal's head.  Here  was  a  good  oppor- 
s  tunity  at  last  Darius  had  leaped  over 
%  fences  enough  to  know  he  could  compete 
with  the  best,  here,  at  least 

He  fell  in  line. 

When  his  turn  came  he  made  a  very 
successful  run,  placed  his  hands  on  the 
horse's  haunches,  leaped,  stubbed  his 
clumsy  toes,  and  came  down  on  the 
other  side  with  a  crash  that  jarred  every 
bone  in  bis  anatomical  structure. 

That  was  enough.  Greenblow  was 
quite  disgusted.  Returning  only  spite- 
ful replies  to  the  sympathetic  inquiries 
of  his  companions,  who  at  first  feared  he 
was  hurt,  he  moved  away ;  and  there- 
upon the  sympathy  became  "  chaff,"  after 
the  manner  of  fast  young  men. 

Descending  to  bis  cupboard,  he  re- 
sumed his  out-door  attire  and  returned  to 
Ills  hotel  limpingly. 


For  some  reason  not  immediately  ap- 
parent, Mr.  Gorge  St  Gorge  Bleake  did 
not  resume  Greenblow's  acquaintance 
after  their  affectionate  parting  in  the 
park.  Perhaps  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  by  a  distressing  illness;  perhaps 
he  had  been  called  out  of  town  on  most 
important  business ;  it  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  do  well 
to  u  shake  "  his  new-found  acquaintance 
before  he  got  himself  into  a  scrape. 
Had  he  not  promised  Darius  an  intro- 
duction to  the  world  of  fashion  r  Would 
such  an  estimable  youth  violate  his 
word? 

At  all  events,  Darius  saw  no  more  of 
him.  Vain  were  his  tenderly  solicitous 
inquiries  of  the  clerks  in  the  office ;  none 
of  those  functionaries  were  possessed  of 
any  information  concerning  the  state  of 
Mr.  Bleake's  health,  or  as  to  his  present 
whereabouts. 

Darius  managed  to  exist  without  him, 
during  that  momentous  period  of  prac- 
tice preceding  the  reception.  His  time 
was  largely  occupied  in  the  preparations 
for  his  forthcoming  debut  into  "  high  life." 
Two  or  three  hours  of  each  day  at  Mons. 
Trippit's — an  occasional  evening  of 
companionship  practice  at  that  gentle- 


man's Academy — a  diligent  performing 
of  "  steps "  in  his  bed-room — two  or 
three  visits  for  consultation  at  the  rest 
dence  of  the  great  Jaune — these  and 
sundry  other  employments  of  like  impor- 
tance, filled  up  his  time  so  completely 
that  there  were  very  few  gaps*  The 
eventful  evening  came  upon  him  almost 
by  surprise. 

As  for  the  gymnasium,  he  went  there 
no  more.  He  had  got  quite  enough  of 
it  Mons.  Trippit  was  much  more  to 
his  taste.  The  green  shirt  and  red  trow- 
sers  hung  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of 
cupboard  number  510,  and  its  key  hung 
undisturbed  on  the  hook  in  Mr.  Holzfr 
office.  William  Wirt  BOou. 

THE  SHIP  OF  THE  DESERT. 

HE  who  has  contemplated  the  mors 
fertile  regions  of  the  earth,  their 
luxuriant  productions,  and  dense  pop- 
ulation, must  be  struck  with  horror 
when  he  beholds  the  Deserts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  sees  around  bim  a  vast 
extent  of  dry  and  burning  sand,  unfavor- 
able alike  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
But  when  he  comes  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  camel,  he  finds,  in  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  its  foot  and 
stomach,  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
care  which  nature  has  taken  in  adapting 
animals  to  particular  localities.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  desert  is 
not  an  accidental  defect,  an  unplanned 
eyesore  on  the  earth's  surface,  owing  its 
existence  merely  to  the  effects  of  a  de- 
structive power  defacing  the  fair  form 
of  nature,  but  is  a  settled  part  of  the 
great  scheme  of  creation ;  and  the  animal 
thus  provided  is  poetically  described  by 
the  Arabian  epithet,  the  Ship  qf  the  DaerL 
If  it  had  been  proposed  to  construct 
an  animated  machine  that  should  be  best 
calculated  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
animal,  where  could  we  find  a  better  so* 
lution  of  it  than  in  the  construction  of 
the  camel  ?  The  pads  or  sole-cushions 
of  the  spreading  feet  are  divided  into  toes, 
without  being  externally  separated ;  these 
buoy  up,  as  it  were,  the  whole  bulk  with 
their  expansive  elasticity  from  sinking  into 
the  sand,  on  which  the  animal  advances 
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with  Bllent  steps — the  nostrils  so  formed 
that  it  can  close  them  at  will  to  exclude 
the  drift-sand  of  the  parching  simoom — 
the  powerful  upper  incisor  teeth  for  as- 
sisting in  the  division  of  the  tough,  prickly 
shrubs  and  dry,  stunted  herbage  of  the 
desert — and  above  all,  the  cellular  struc- 
ture of  the  stomach,  which  is  capable  of 
being  converted  into  an  assemblage  of 
water-tanks — bear  ample  testimony  to 
the  care  manifested  in  the  structure  of 
this  extraordinary  quadruped.  Mr.  Mac- 
farlane  has  well-described  "  the  nokdeu 
step  of  the  camel  from  the  spongy  nature 
of  his  feet  Whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  sand,  or  rock,  or  turf,  or 
paved  stones,  you  hear  no  footfall ;  you 
see  an  immense  animal  approaching  you 
ttiUy  as  a  cloud  floating  on  air,  and  un- 
less he  wear  a  bell,  your  sense  of  hearing, 
acute  as  it  may  be,  will  give  you  no  in- 
timation of  his  presence." 

The  two  species  of  camel  were  known 
to  Aristotle,  who  in  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  both  the  Arabian  and  the  Bac- 
trian,  remarking  that  the  latter  has  two 
humps,  and  the  former  has  one.  That 
accurate  observer  also  describes  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  the  camel's  walk  to  be  by 
raising  the  two  legs  of  the  same  side,  the 
one  immediately  after  the  other;  not 
moving  the  two  legs  diagonally  in  the 
manner  of  most  other  quadrupeds. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  horses  tremble 
when  they  see  a  camel — that  they  can 
not  bear  either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of 
a  camel;  upon  which  Larcher,  in  his 
edition  of  Herodotus,  remarks  that  famil- 
iarity with  the  camel  soon  subdues  this 
natural  shyness  in  the  horse.  George 
Eliot,  (Mre,  Lewes),  the  authoress  of  Adam 
Bede,  has  cleverly  availed  herself  of  this 
fact  in  that  able  work,  wherein  she  says, 
in  reference  to  "  the  smart  rap,  as  if 
with  a  willow  wand,"  given  twice  "  at 
the  house  door"  (the  death-warning  of 
Mias  Bede  the  night  he  was  drowned) — 
*  Adam  was  not  a  man  to  be  gratuitous- 
ly superstitious,  but  he  had  the  blood 
of  the  peasant  in  him,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
tisan ;  and  a  peasant  can  no  more  help 
believing  in  a  traditional  superstition 
than  a  horse  can  help  trembling  when 
he  sees  a  camel." 


Of  the  history  and  natural  economy 
of  the  camel,  his  pilgrimages  and  jour- 
neyings  across  the  desert,  we  hate  many 
very  interesting  accounts.  One  of  the 
latest  is  that  published  a  few  years  since, 
by  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  who,  during 
his  residence  in  the  Turkish  Empire  as 
United  States  Minister,  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantage  for  investigating  the  question 
of  introducing  the  camel  into  the  United 
States  for  economical  purposes — a  sub- 
ject which  had  previously  engaged  much 
of  his  time  and  attention.  Mr.  Marsh's 
volume  is  a  carefully  digested  summary 
of  the  information  in  regard  to  the  nat- 
ural history  and  peculiar  habits  of  the} 
camel  that  is  found  in  the  most  authen- 
tic sources,  together  with  the  results  of 
extensive  personal  observation. 

The  disposition  of  this  animal,  which 
had  received  almost  universal  praise 
from  traditional  writers  until  our  •*  How- 
actyi  in  Egypt "  expressed  a  strongly  dis- 
senting opinion,  shows  less  amiable  traits 
than  he  has  usually  been  clothed  with 
in  the  descriptions  of  imaginative  trav- 
elers. Mr.  Marsh  tells  us  that  the  camel, 
though  less  vicious  than  the  horse,  is  not 
altogether  so  patient  an  animal  as  he  is 
generally  represented.  His  anger  fs  in- 
deed not  easily  excited,  but  when  once 
thoroughly  irritated  he  long  remembers 
the  injury  which  has  provoked  him ; 
and  the  "  camel's  temper  "  is  a  proverb- 
ial expression  used  by  the  Arabs  to  de- 
note a  vindictive  and  unforgiving  dispo- 
sition. Although  he  sometimes  strikes 
with  the  forefoot,  yet  the  hoof  being  un- 
armed, his  blows  are  feeble,  and  his 
only  dangerous  weapon  is  his  teeth. 
These  are  used  with  powerful  effect  in 
the  barbarous  fights  which  are  sometimes 
got  up  as  spectacles ;  but  it  is  only  un- 
der certain  special  circumstances,  which 
are  easily  avoided,  that  he  attacks  his 
driver. 

His  only  ordinary  manifestation  of 
discontent  is  the  hareh  and  ill-natured 
growl  he  sets  up  whenever  he  is  ap- 
proached to  be  loaded  or  mounted,  and 
especially  when  any  attempt  is  made  to 
overcharge  him.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
desert,  the  growl  of  a  caravan,  preparing 
for  the  morning's  march,  is  heard  for 
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miles  around ;  though  the  true  Maherry 
seldom  growls,  and  it  is  said  there  are 
breeds  which  have  entirely  lost  this  dis- 
agreeable peculiarity;  yet,  in  general, 
silent  as  is  the  march  of  a  burden  cara- 
van, its  halts  are  very  unmistakably  an* 
nounced  to  all  wanderers  within  a  long 
distance  of  its  track.  So  harsh  indeed 
is  the  growl  of  the  camel  that  Father 
Hue  gravely  declares  that  his  camel- 
driver  on  one  occasion  put  a  pack  of 
wolves  to  flight  by  tweaking  his  camel's 
nose  till  he  roared  again  1 

Mr.  Marsh  confirms  the  usual  accounts 
of  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel — a 
quality  on  which  his  great  value  chiefly 
depends.  By  means  of  the  nutriment 
derived  from  the  absorption  of  the  hump, 
and  the  fluid  preserved  in  and  perhaps 
also  secreted  by  the  water-sac,  he  is  able 
to  travel  several  days  without  any  new 
supplies  of  either  meat  or  drink.  The 
period  of  abstinence  depends  upon  the 
temperature  and  season,  the  breed,  train- 
ing, and  habits  of  the  particular  animal, 
and  the  amount  of  labor  demanded  of 
him. 

With  respect  to  food,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  camel  sometimes  endures  two, 
three,  and  even  more  days  of  entire  pri- 
vation; but  long  abstinence  from  food 
is  seldom  necessary,  because,  although 
there  are  well-attested  instances  of  the 
existence  of  tracts  of  desert  frequent- 
ly crossed  by  caravans,  six  days'  journey 
in  width,  and  absolutely  without  a  par- 
ticle of  vegetation,  yet  there  are  few  por- 
tions of  the  Libyan  or  Arabian  Deserts 
where  more  or  less  of  the  shrubs  on 
which  the  camel  feeds  do  not  occur  at 
very  much  shorter  intervals. 

On  the  ordinary  routes,  therefore,  the 
camel  is  not  fed  at  all,  even  on  long 
journeys,  but  is  left  to  snatch  his  food 
as  he  can  during  the  march  of  the  cara- 
van, or  gather  it  more  leisurely  while 
he  halts.  In  a  journey  of  seven  weeks 
which  Mr.  Marsh  made  with  these  an- 
imals in  Arabia  Petrsea,  in  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  only  a  Bingle  camel 
of  the  caravan  received  any  food  from 
his  driver.  This  was  a  fine  large  ani- 
mal bred  by  the  Ahabdah  Arabs,  which 
was  fed  at  every  evening  halt  with  from 


a  pint  to  a  quart  of  beans.  His  habit 
of  feeding  as  he  walks  is  &  serious  is* 
convenience  to  the  traveler  At  the 
commencement  of  the  day'a  march,  he 
is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  the  stunted 
acacias  and  other  prickly  plants,  winch, 
with  occasionally  a  more  succulent  herb, 
constitute  almost  his  sole  diet;  he  snatch- 
es them  in  passing,  giving  you  an  un- 
comfortable jerk  as  he  turns  to 
them;  or  he  suddenly  stops,  at 
hazard  of  throwing  you  over  bis  stoop- 
ing •shoulders,  and,  in  spite  of  your  most 
urgent  persuasives,  browses  at  bis  leis- 
ure. 

*£he  statements  of  travelers  differ  very 
considerably  with  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  solid  food  required  by  the  camel.  Mr. 
Marsh's  own  observations  would  lead 
him  to  think  it  extremely  small.  11m 
keeper  of  the  herd  at  Pisa  stated  that 
when  fed  entirely  on  hay,  the  camel  con- 
sumes little  more  than  half  as  much  as 
the  horse ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
correspondent  in  the  Crimea  informed 
Mr.  Marsh  that  the  Bactrian  camel  re- 
quires at  least  fifty  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  in  winter ;  and  another  in  Bessara- 
bia estimates  the  daily  winter  supply  of 
hay  or  straw  at  seventy  pounds. 

The  power  of  the  camel  to  abstain 
from  water  is  much  more  severely  tested 
than  his  ability  to  dispense  with  food. 
He  is  patient  under  thirst ;  but  Lieuten- 
ant Barnes  tell  us,  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
believe  that  the  camel  can  live  any  length 
of  time  without  water;  he  generally 
pines  and  dies  on  the  fourth  day;  and, 
with  great  heat,  will  even  sink  sooner. 
The  testimony  of  travelers,  as  well  at 
native  observers,  on  this  subject  varies 
widely ;  but  their  discrepancies  can  gen- 
erally be  explained  by  difference  of  breed, 
of  season,  or  by  the  greater  or  less  suc- 
culence of  the  solid  food  consumed  by 
the  animal 

The  camel,  with  his  slender  and 
shrunken  limbs,  his  light  quarters,  and 
his  shambling  gait,  seems  little  adapted 
to  the  performance  of  any  labor  requir- 
ing either  speed  or  strength ;  but  his 
powers  of  endurance  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish a  long  journey  in  a  shorter 
space  than  even  the  horse ;  and  he  bean 
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a  burden  greatly  disproportioned  to  his 
own  weight  The  camel  of  the  great 
Arabian  Peninsula,  though  remarkable 
for  his  speed,  is  less  powerful  than  the 
Bactrian,  the  Turcoman,  the  Syrian,  or 
the  Egyptian  animal.  In  Arabia  Petnea, 
his  load  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds.  Brown  esti- 
mates the  burdens  of  the  camels  of  Sou- 
dan at  the  same  weight;  and  Burck- 
nardt  that  of  the  Nubian  camel  at  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds.  In  India,  ac- 
cording to  Forbes,  his  proper  burden  is 
five  hundred  pounds,  though  some  pow- 
erful animals  may  carry  from  six  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred.  Fraser  states  his 
load  in  Kborasan  at  from  four  hundred 
and  fifty  to  seven  hundred  pounds. 
Colonel  Chesney  found  the  loads  of 
a  caravan  of  several  hundred  camels,  in 
the  Syrian  desert,  to  average  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds ;  though  he  else- 
where states  their  common  burden  to  be 
six  hundred. 

Purchas,  the  old  traveler,  says,  M  Of 
camels  there  are  three  kinds:  the  first 
called  Hajuin,  of  tall  stature,  and  able  to 
carry  a  thousand  pounds  weight;  the 
second  less,  having  a  double  hunclp,  fit 
tot  carriages  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti, 
bred  only  in  Asia ;  the  third  sort  called 
Baguahill,  small,  able  to  travel  (for  they 
are  unfit  for  burthens)  above  a  hundred 
miles  a  day.  The  king  of  Timbuctoo 
can  send  messengers  on  such  camels  to 
Segelmess  or  Darha,  nine  hundred  miles 
distant,  in  the  space  of  eight  days  at  the 
farthest"  He  further  states  that  such 
enduring  swiftness  would  be  almost  in- 
credible, were  it  not  corroborated  by  the 
best  authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their 
accounts  of  the  speed  of  the  Heine,  or 
Maherry  of  the  desert — Purchas's  Ragu- 
ahilL  u  When  thou  shall  meet  a  Heine/' 
say  the  Arabs,  in  their  poetical  mode  of 
expression, "  and  say  to  the  rider,  8aiem 
Aliek,  ere  he  shall  have  answered  thee 
AUek  Salem,  he  will  be  afar  ofi\,  and 
nearly  out  of  sight,  for  his  swiftness  is 
like  the  wind."  The  "Sabayee,"  said 
to  be  the  fastest  of  the  swift  dromedary 
breed,  will,  it  is  asserted,  perform  a  jour- 
ney of  thirty-five  days*  caravan  traveling 
(about   eighteen  miles   a  day,  in  five 


days,  accomplishing  six  hundred  and 
and  thirty  miles  In  that  short  period  of 
time.  Riley  often  traveled  on  a  drome- 
dary at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles 
an  hour  for  nine  and  ten  hours  a  day. 
Lyon  says  that  the  Maherry  of  the 
northern  African  Arabs  will  continue  a 
long  trot  of  nine  miles  a  hour  for  many 
hours  together ;  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  a  Bedouin  carried  a  letter  upon  a 
Maherry  in  four  days  from  Cairo  to 
Mecca,  a  distance  of  at  least  six  hundred 
miles. 

Still,  the  swiftness  of  the  dromedary 
is  but  great  in  comparison  with  the  heavy 
camel  of  the  caravan,  or  the  baggage* 
camel,  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
dray-horse ;  the  dromedary  to  the  hunt- 
er, and  in  some  instances,  to  the  race- 
horse. 

Burckhardt  tells  us  that  camels  travel 
in  single  file,  because  if  any  of  the  loads 
fall  out  of  order,  they  can  be  adjusted 
by  leading  the  camel  out  of  the  line,  be* 
fore  those  behind  have  come  up ;  where- 
as, if  they  marched  with  a  wide-extended 
front,  the  whole  caravan  must  stop  when 
any  accident  happens  to  a  single  camel. 

That  the  camel  was  a  native  of  Asia, 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  great 
oriental  commercial  vehicle  of  ancient, 
as  it  is  of  modern  days,  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed. We  trace  it  repeatedly  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Thus,  when  Joseph's  brethren 
had  cast  him  into  the  pit,  and  after  the 
commission  of  their  crime,  he  sat  down 
to  eat  bread,  "  they  lifted  up  their  eyes 
and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelitea 
came  from  Gtilead,  with  their  camels 
bearing  spicery  and  balm  and  myrrh, 
going  to  carry  it  down  to  Egypt." 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Again  in  Judges  viii 
21,  we  read  that  "  Gideon  arose,  and  slew 
Zeba  and  Zahnunna,  and  took  away  the 
ornaments  that  were  on  their  camels' 
necks."  In  Genesis  xxxii.  7,  we  find 
that  Jacob  "  divided  the  people  that  was 
with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
the  camels,  into  two  bands ;"  and  the 
domestic  state  of  the  animal  at  this  early 
period  is  further  proved  by  verse  15  of 
the  same  chapter,  where  we  see,  as  part 
of  the  presents  sent  by  Jacob  to  propi- 
tiate Esau,  "  thirty  milch  eamels  with 
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their  colts."  In  Leviticus  xi.  4,  the 
camel  is  enumerated  among  the  forbidden 
animals,  "  because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  the  hoof:  he  is  unclean 
unto  you."  Part  of  Job's  substance  (i.  8) 
consisted  of  three  thousand  camels  ;  and 
Camus  notices  that  Aristotle  observes 
there  to  have  been  persons  who  have 
possessed  as  many  as  three  thousand 
camels,  the  precise  number  of  Job's. 
The  third  messenger  of  evil  informs  Job 
that  "the  Chaldeans  made  out  three 
bands,  and  fell  upon  the  camels,  and 
have  carried  them  away."  When,  after 
his  afflictions,  the  Lord  blessed  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Job  more  than  his  beginning 
(xiii.  12),  "  six  thousand  camels"  formed 
a  portion  of  the  blessing. 

And  here  we  may  observe,  that  though 
the  inquiry  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
research,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  camel  in  an 
originally  wild  state  at  any  period  what- 
ever. Diodorus  and  Strabo,  indeed, 
mention  its  existence  in  such  a  state  in 
Arabia ;  and  Desmoulins,  who  has  writ- 
ten most  reliably  on  the  subject,  asserts 
that  it  so  existed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian : 
the  natives,  too,  of  Central  Africa  main- 
tain, it  is  said,  that  the  animal  is  to  be 
found  wild  in  the  mountains  where  Eu- 
ropeans have  never  penetrated.  But  it 
is  far  from  improbable  that  these  wild 
camels  might,  like  wild  horses  of  the 
American  prairies,  have  owed  their  pa- 
rentage to  camels  which  have  escaped 
from  the  control  of  man.  Cuvier,  in 
relating  the  report  of  Pallas  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  Buchanans  and  Tartars, 
that  there  are  wild  animals  in  the  des- 
erts of  the  middle  of  Asia,  well  remarks 
that  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Calmucks  give  liberty  to  all  sorts  of  an- 
imals from  a  religious  principle. 

We  have  some  interesting  chronicles 
of  the  use  of  camels  by  the  Franks  in 
Gaul.  In  the  year  585,  the  treasures  of 
Mummolus  and  the  friends  of  Gondovald 
were  carried  from  Bordeaux  to  Cou- 
vennes  on  camels :  the  troops  of  Gontram 
who  were  pursuing  them,  found  the 
camels  heavily  laden  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, the  horses  having  been  left  exhaust- 
ed on  the  road.     And,  after  Brunichild 


had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
was  before  her  death  conducted  through 
the  army  on  a  camel.  It  is  uncertaia 
by  what  people  camels  were  first  brought 
into  Gaul — by  the  Romans,  by  tat 
Visigoths,  or  by  the  Franks  themselves. 

John  2%»fta 

IN  DURESS. 

CHAPTER  L 

Hakt  of  those  whom  this  story  ad- 
dresses have  read  "  The  Man  without  a 
Country;'  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
And  I  shall  be  satisfied  if  this  true  re- 
cital secures  the  credence  which  was 
won  for  that  fiction  by  circumstantiality 
of  detail,  and  almost  living  beauty  <rf 
portraiture ;  for  so  shall  some  dawn  of 
hope  blush  upon  the  light  which  only 
at  each  dawning  of  the  sun  ever  hat 
swept  through  the  window  of  a  prison 
which  has  been,  for  many  weeks,  mors 
desolate  to  me  than  the  tomb. 

The  sneer  with  which  my  custodian 
promises  to  forward  the  MS.  for  publica- 
tion makes  that  publication  no  mom 
probable  than  the  derivation  of  amber 
from  the  spumy    jaws  of  Cerberus. 

Still,  let  it  go  1  It  will,  at  least,  fur- 
nish me  occupation  and  relief;  and  may 
— by  some  unexpected  generosity  of  hit 
— find  its  way  into  print,  and  so  secure 
the  investigation  I  have  long  and  vainly 
asked,  ana  which,  to  my  consciousness 
of  innocence,  seems  the  certain  precur- 
sor of  my  release. 

I  am  charged  with  the  murder  of  my 
partner  in  business,  from  the  supposed 
motive  of  securing  a  large  sum  of  mo- 
ney, known  to  have  been  in  his  posses* 
sion  a  few  hours  before  his  disappear- 
ance :  my  arrest  being  the  result  of  a 
plausible  connection  of  facta,  which, 
though  separately  harmless,  became  m 
the  process  of  combination  and  analysis, 
conflicting  enough  with  any  theory  of 
my  innocence. 

I  do  not  complain  because  of  that  ar- 
rest, which  was  reasonable,  just,  and 
necessary ;  but  that,  during  two  months, 
I  should  bare  been  sedulously  prevented 
from  seeing  those  who  only  can  unravel 
the  tangled  skein  of  proof — that  a  cruel 
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prejudgment  has  not  hastened  the  public 
to  diligence  of  inquiry — that  an  enmity 
of  long  standing  has  not  disqualified  my 
jailer  for  his  office — these  have  served  to 
excite  a  sense  of  wrong,  which  is  grad- 
ually burning  into  my  soul  a  devil-like 
hate  of  every  thing  human. 

One  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  August,  I  was  sitting  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  one  of  the  towns  which  looked 
out  upon  the  broad  Ohio.  I  was  the 
Junior  member  of  the  firm,  whose  style, 
•  Melchior  &  Fox,  Attorneys  and  Coun- 
eelors-atrLaw,"  was  duly  emblazoned 
over  the  door ;  and  I  was  alone,  Mel- 
chior having  gone  to  a  county  town 
upon  the  Little  Kanawha,  to  manage  a 
suit  involving  some  oil  property. 

My  profession  had  originally  been  dis- 
tasteful ;  and  its  adoption — at  one  of  the 
Eastern  Colleges — was  a  customary  def- 
erence to  the  wishes  of  my  father,  who 
had,  out  of  a  homespun  phrenology, 
elaborated  the  theory  that  a  dormant 
wealth  of  logic  and  eloquence  was  mine. 
In  spite  of  this  repugnance,  however,  t 
eventually  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  law,  and  from  mere  force  of  asso- 
ciation, and  the  subtle  aroma  of  books, 
bade  fair  to  rise,  even  to  the  dubious 
pinnacle  of  Congressional  position. 

I  had  met  Melchior  under  circum- 
stances of  an  early  sorrow,  bearing  in 
no  way  upon  the  gloomy  Present ;  and 
I  have,  therefore,  a  double  motive  in 
omitting  any  mention  of  them. 

The  substantial  service  he  then  ren- 
dered me  induced  a  strong,  and — as  I 
believe — mutual  regard,  which  canceled 
his  superiority  of  years,  and  led  to  the 
partnership  which  was  destined  to  be 
annulled  by  a  hand  higher  and  mightier 
than  any  earthly  one. 

If  any  portion  of  this  seem  unduly 
cold  toward  the  man  whose  evanish- 
ment  from  earth  has  mured  me  between 
these  dreary  walls,  it  is  not  that  I  de- 
plore him  the  less,  but  that  a  stupefac- 
•tion  of  suspense  has  obliterated  every 
feeling  and  power,  which  may  not  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  a  pardonable  selfish- 
ness. I  plead  in  my  own  behalf;  let 
others  preach  his  burial  sermon,  and 
eulogize  the  talents  and  acquirements  of 
You  OL— 24 


which  no  one  can  feel  higher  intellectual 
admiration  than  I,  who  snuff  the  scent 
of  the  falling  leaves  from  wood-walks 
which  I  may  never  tread  again. ' 

Here  am  I,  Leander  Fox,  as  innocent 
as  the  oriole  which  nested  last  spring  in 
the  dells  that  are  so  dear  to  me ;  but  their 
leaves  droop  in  death — russet,  and  gold, 
and  flamy — through  the  still  cool  air,  to 
fertilize  the  buds  of  another  year ;  the 
painted  oriole  gleams  through  the  dis- 
tant, ever-verdurous  swamps  of  the  Su- 
wanee,  and  I  am  here,  half-crazed  with 
an  agony  of  self-pity,  and  almost  careless 
as  to  how  my  story  may  read. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  the  first 
comment  of  it  will  be  that  it  possesses 
no  such  polish  as  that  of  which  Be 
Quincey  is,  by  an  infinite  remove,  su- 
preme master;  and  that  the  common 
impulses  of  compassion  will,  if  they 
ever  exist  for  me,  follow,  rather  than 
precede,  the  contemptuous  outcry  of  af- 
fronted critics.  Still,  I  care  not  I  am 
cribbed  by  four  undecorated  walls,  with- 
out either  rhyming  dictionary  or  lexicon 
of  classical  quotations  to  rub  down  as- 
perities and  give  prominence  to  merits ;. 
and  hate  these  critical  devourers  of  bet- 
ter men,  with  a  hate  only  the  more 
bitter  because  it  is  so  impotent,  and  so 
cruelly  removed  from  grammatical  privi- 
leges. 

The  afternoon  of  that  August  day 
was  devoted  to  the  unprofessional  task 
of  drawing  the  monogram  of  the  lovely 
woman,  whose  power  over  me  even 
Melchior's  remonstrances  had  not  en- 
tirely disarmed ;  and  as  the  tracery  of 
her  initials  grew  under  my  pencil,  those 
exquisite  lines  of  Ben  Jonson  came  al- 
most unconsciously  from  my  lips: 

"  Her  treading  would  not  ten*  a  blade  of  graea, 
Or  shake  the  downy  blow-bail  from  his  stalk  1 
Bat  like  the  soft  west  wind  she  shot  along, 
And  where  she  went,  the  flowers  took  thickest 

root, 
As  she  had  lowed  them  with  her  odorous  foot**' 

This  worse  than  useless  maundering, 
however,  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  an  old  farmer  from  the  Little  Ka- 
nawha valley, who  banded  me  a  carefully- 
sealed  note  from  my  partner,  which  I 
have  lost,  but  think  I  can  quote  verba* 
Urn  from  memory. 
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"  OutOPOLis,  August  26th,  1866. 
"  Dbab  F.— Let  the  office,  and  every  thing 
in  it,  take  care  of  themselves ;  and  join  me 
here  at  once.    I  have  stumbled  upon  an  as- 
sured fortune  for  us  both,  and  need  yon. 

"  Don1 1  stop  to  wonder  whether  I  am  crasy ; 
bnt  sell  my  'Oilstone'  stock  to  Fred. 
Havens,  and  bring  the  proceeds  (in  large 
bills)  with  yon.  H.  offered  me  134  for  it, 
bnt  don't  haggle  about  the  matter  If  he 
recedes  a  little.  Even  if  you  have  to  sell  at 
100,  we  can  carry  the  point. 

"  Yours,  Geo.  Melchior. 

"  P.  8.  I  enclose  power  of  Att'y." 
Now  Havens  lived  three  or  four  miles 
out  of  town;  and  even  the  activity 
which  I  caught  from  the  apparent  ex- 
citement under  which  the  note  was 
penned  would  scarcely  have  enabled  me 
to  arrange  the  sale  in  time  for  the  seven 
o'clock  boat  up  the  river.  It  was,  there- 
fore, with  a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  I 
saw  the  very  man  I  wished  standing  by 
his  horse  at  the  nearest  corner,  as  I 
ushered  old  Atkins  out  of  the  office- 
door,  with  a  haste  which  must  have 
seemed  unceremonious  enough. 

Havens  was  eager  for  the  stock,  which 
I  presently  sold  to  him  at  137 — taking 
his  cheque  for  $6,860  upon  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Parkersburg,  and  sur- 
rendering to  him  stock  certificates  of 
100  shares  (Nos.  77  to  176,  inclusive,)  in 
the  "  Oilstone  Boring  and  Mining  Com- 
pany.*1 He  apologized  for  being  unable 
to  check  upon  our  village  bank,  but  I 
'told  him  it  was  of  no  consequence.  In 
•met,  nothing  could  have  suited  my 
wishes  better,  as  the  Bilverdale  Bank 
had  closed  for  the  day,  and  I  would  not 
reach  Parkersburg  until  eleven  o'clock 
on  the  succeeding  morning. 

All  this  duly  accomplished,  I  returned 

to  the  office,  followed  by  the  man  Atkins, 

who  said,  as  he  sat  on  the  dingy  sofa, 

.smoking  a  pipe  of  red  "Powhatan" 

clay, 

"  Melchior  and  me  have  made  a  trade." 
Now  I  had  never  liked  the  man — 
partly  on  account  of  his  sly,  cringing 
manner — and  more  because  of  a  rumor 
-which  had  reached  me  through  an  inti- 
xmate  friend  as  to  his  unkindness  toward 
•his  wife — so  I  only  shrunk  to  a  closer 
treticence  as  I  wondered  what  could  be 


the  nature  of  a  traffic  between  men  of  se 
different  qualities  and  occupations. 

He  told  me  that  his  visit  to  Suver- 
dale  was  at  Melchior's  request,  and  that 
he  would  return  with  me  as  soon  at  I 
had  M  fixed  up  things." 

I  merely  replied,  u  Very  welL  Al  I 
have  to  do  is  the  packing  of  my  varae," 
which  was  in  the  tiny  bed-room  behind 
the  office. 

As  I  stooped  over  the  valise  with  my 
back  to  him,  I  happened  to  glance  into 
the  front  room,  and  noticed  an  eager 
and  curious  avarice  in  his  blood-snot 
eyes  which  vanished  as  I  looked  at  a\ 
and  gave  me  but  an  instant's  thought; 
although  a  more  attentive  reflecuoa 
then,  might  have  served,  within  two 
days,  to  prolong  two  lives,  and  save  my 
own  from  periL 

The  valise  was  packed,  and  some  un- 
important chat  ensued,  when,  we  heard 
the  clear  whistle  of  the  Tkeim  as  she 
approached  a  lower  curve  of  the  river; 
and,  by  hard  walking,  we  managed  to 
reach  the  landing  just  before  the  plank 
was  hauled  in. 

That  night's  sail,  I  never  can  forget 
I  sat  near  the  bow  of  the  steamer,  .after 
having  finally  shaken  off  the  persistent 
Atkins ;  and  as  I  wondered  what  neces- 
sity of  speed  had  brought  me  a  letter  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  which  was  dated  oa 
Sunday,  so  far  away,  the  moon  rose,  three 
days  past  its  full,  and  over  the  "Belle 
Riviere,"  ere  its  waters  lapsed  along  the 
sides  of  the  Thetis,  there  poured  a  broad 
and  brilliant  beauty  in  all  the  stately 
sweetness  of  that  Clara  whom,  in  my 
heart  of  hearts,  I  worship  even  now. 
That  such  calm  as  then  drooped  over 
me  was  never  again  to  be  mine,  wee 
mercifully  hidden,  as  the  moon  floated 
through  a  thousand  worshiping  constel- 
lations to  a  cloudless  zenith. 

Melchior  met  us  on  the  Parkersburg 
dock,  and  after  saluting  me  briefly  bnt 
cordially,  turned  to  Atkins  and  asked 
him  to  be  sure  and  meet  us  at  the  Unioa 
Hotel  at  one  o'clock,  giving  him  the 
number  of  his  room ;  either  17  or  27, 1 
forget  which. 

"  You've  got  the  papers  all  re*4y,  I 
suppose,"  said  he. 
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u  Yes,  "yes  P  answered  Melchior,  im- 
patiently ;  and  we  both  felt  a  consider- 
able relief  as  Atkins  left  us  at  the  first 
corner. 

It  was  perhaps  five  minutes'  walk  to 
the  "  Union,"  and  only  some  indifferent 
conversation  passed  between  us  on  the 
way. 

"  Weil,  Melchior,"  said  I,  "  what  is 
it  r*  when  we  were  fairly  closeted ;  and 
I  handed  him  Fred.  Havens1  cheque, 
drawn  at  my  request  to  my  own  order, 
as  there  was  no  likelihood  of  our  meet- 
in  Parkersburg. 

He  took  the  cheque,  glanced  at  it, 
and  rose. 

"Quite  right,  Leander.  Let  us  go 
to  the  bank,  and  hurry  back,  so  that  I 
can  explain  all  this  mystery  before  that 
old  ruffian  joins  us." 

The  teller  knew  us  both,  and  im- 
mediately cashed  the  cheque;  and  be- 
fore leaving  the  bank,  Melchior  rolled 
tip  the  money  and  put  it  in  the  breast- 
pocket of  his  coat ;  after  which,  he  re- 
turned with  me  to  the  hotel  And  now 
for  his  story. 

CHAPTER  IL 

It  seemed  that  he  had  been  very 
busily  occupied  in  the  case  of  Smith  vs. 
Smith,  a  foolish  litigation  between  two 
brothers,  about  the  title  to  a  piece  of 
land  popularly  supposed  to  contain  oil 
in  abundance,  notwithstanding  in  K  « 
absence  of  any  surface  indications.  Sot  «e 
error  in  the  original  survey  had  induced 
Melchior  to  verify  the  distances  and 
courses,  in  company  with  Selah,  the 
younger  of  the  Smiths,  and  a  Civil-en- 
gineer, named  Charles  Anson.  The  na- 
ture of  the  contest  between  these  Smiths, 
I  had  never  precisely  known,  as  Melchior 
had  assumed  the  entire  charge  of  it,  and 
the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  he 
hurried  to  the  more  important  features 
of  the  story  made  him  neglect  details 
which  less  particularly  concern  him,  my 
readers,  or  myself 

Anxious  to  elicit  some  additional  in- 
formation from  Atkins,  whose  farm  ad- 
joined that  of  the  Smiths,  he  left  Anson 
and  Smith  to  return  alone  to  Oleopolis, 


five  miles  away,  drove  a  short  distance 
further  up  the  main  road,  and  tied  his 
horse  to  a  fence-stake  before  proceeding 
to  the  house,  which  stood  perhaps  fifty 
yards  within  the  inclosure. 

As  he  walked  up  the  neglected  lawn, 
a  man  whom  Melchior  remembered  to 
have  seen,  but  did  not  recognize,  came 
hastily  out  of  the  door,  passed  bim  with- 
out any  salutation,  and  walked  rapidly 
up  the  road,  every  feature  convulsed  as 
though  tbe  storm  of  a  great  anger  had 
left  its  track  upon  them. 

Atkins,  it  appeared,  was  away  from 
home ;  but  his  wife — a  fair-haired,  blue- 
eyed  girl  of  seventeen — rose  from  her 
seat  by  the  window  as  Melchior  entered, 
and  met  him  with  a  set  sternness  of  look 
which,  as  he  said  to  me  with  a  con- 
strained laugh,  "  was  enough  to  make  a 
man  feel  uncomfortable." 

He  had  known  her  when  she  was  only 
the  ward  of  Atkins,  had  very  much  dis- 
approved her  childish  incaution  in  mar- 
rying, and  had  even  ventured  to  dissuade 
her  from  taking  so  irrevocable  a  step  at 
so  early  an  age,  and  with  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father  and  of  no  very 
enviable  character.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  he  felt  both  surprised  and  hurt 
at  her  manner ;  and  in  his  frank  way 
he  at  once  said, 

44  Why,  Susie  1  Is  this  the  way  you 
meet  me  ?     What  is  the  matter  r" 

She  stripped  her  left  arm  to  the  shoul- 
der, and  there,  stretching  from  the  elbow 
upward,  was  a  blue  welt,  which  stood 
cord-like,  as  printed  by  the  cruel  Rus- 
sian knout,  from  the  exquisite  purity  of 
the  white,  round  limb ;  but  though  her 
bloodless  lips  quivered  and  her  eyes 
biased  with  white-hot  passion,  no  word 
came  from  her  clenched  teeth  as  she 
pointed  to  this  sign-manual  of  a  cause- 
less brutality,  and  presently  drew  down 
the  sleeve  and  buttoned  it  at  the  wrist. 

44  It  was  full  five  minutes,"  said  George 
to  me,  "  before  my  own  indignation  al- 
lowed me  to  speak;  and  considerably 
longer  before  I  could  induce  her  to  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  affair.  At  length, 
however,  she  abruptly  said, 

44  *  Mr.  Atkins  lied  to  me,  and  so  I  mar- 
ried him,    He  told  me  John  Parsons 
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bad  jilted  me ;  and  he  promised  to  be 
kind  to  me  and  treat  me  welL  I  mar- 
ried him  in  order  to  forget  a  man  who, 
as  It  baa  proved,  has  never  forgotten 
me.  Mr.  Atkins  flogged  me  this  morn- 
ing with  a  rawhide,  and  worse  than  he 
did  the  other  time.  I  was  in  my  night- 
dress, trying  to  make  the  fire;  and  I 
couldn't  work  any  faster  because  he  had 
forgotten  to  bring  in  any  dry  wood. 
John  will  kill  him  if  he  meets  him.  I 
wish  I  had  killed  him  myself' 

"  There  was  such  desolation,  Leander 
— such  sense  of  unmerited  degradation — 
in  the  monotone  of  her  voice,  that  I 
should  have  constituted  myself  her  aven- 
ger if  her  husband  had  been  within 
reach  at  that  moment ;  and  yet  I  firmly 
believe  that  so  fearfully  transformed  is 
Susie  Atkins  by  this  scoundrelly  abuse, 
as  to  be  a  sufficiently  perilous  adversary 
in  herself" 

"  Then,  there  is  Parsons,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  or  he  may  be  the  instrument 
of  an  avenging  Nemesis — all  the  more 
probably  if  we  assume  him  to  have  met 
Susie,  and  to  have  been  the  man  who 
passed  me.  (  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof  I  only  know  that  I 
wouldn't  be  in  the  old  fellow's  shoes  for 
much.  But  all  this  is  not  what  I  spe- 
cially wished  to  tell  you. 

"  Finding  I  could  be  of  no  use,  I 
walked  out  of  the  back  door  of  the 
house  to  a  hill  which  affords  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  Smith  farm,  merely 
saying  to  the  poor,  crushed  woman  that 
I  would  stop  and  have  a  little  chat  with 
her  before  returning  to  Oleopolis. 

"  Half-way  up  the  steep  ascent,  I  sat 
down  in  a  little  nook  to  smoke  a  pipe 
and  have  a  little  quiet  thought  over  the 
tragedy  into  which  the  Atkins  imbroglio 
seemed  to  be  crystallizing,  resting  one 
arm  upon  a  rock  about  as  large  as  a 
flour-barrel,  which  seemed  as  though  in- 
tended for  a  lazy  man's  comfort  To 
my  surprise,  however,  the  rock  yield- 
ed to  the  slight  pressure,  tottered,  and 
disappeared  into  an  oblique  cavity 
from  which  gushed  a  blast  of  ice-cold 
air. 

"  I  looked  into  the  black  and  chilly 
opening,  distinguishing  nothing  but  the 


dim  outlines  of  the  displaced  atone,  as 
it  rested  perhaps  six  feet  below  me  oa 
what  seemed  the  floor  of  some  natural 
passage-way. 

"  My  match-box  was  still  in  my  hand, 
and  suggested  an  exploration  of  the  pos- 
sible wonders  within.  Yon  will  see 
them  all  to-morrow  morning;  and  I  need 
only  tell  you  now  that  by  the  guidance 
of  thirty  or  forty  of  the  little  wax-tapers 
I  worked  my  way  down  the  steep,  nar- 
row entrance,  and  along  a  horizontal 
passage  higher  than  my  head,  at  the  end 
of  which  slept,  in  its  inky  wealth,  a 
Lakb  op  Pbtbolbum. 

u  Tou  may  well  look  incredulous,  but 
it  is  true.  Here  is  the  sounding-line  to 
vouch  that  I  am  neither  crazy  nor  dream- 
ing ;"  and  with  that  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  package  whose  many  wrappers 
inclosed  a  piece  of  ordinary  lawyer*! 
tape,  all  clotted  and  saturated  with  the 
petroleum  of  this  mysterious  pooL 

He  had  stepped  upon  a  projecting 
rock,  and  by  attaching  a  pebble  to  the 
tape  had  ascertained  that  the  lake  was  a 
deep  one,  and  that  its  surface  was  only 
three  feet  below  the  passage.  Of  its  ex- 
tent he  could  not  judge  by  the  scanty 
light  at  his  command ;  but  it  stretched 
away  into  interminable  darkness  be- 
tween the  rock  walls  of  the  widening 
cavern. 

"  I  hurried  out  into  the  blinding  sun* 
light,"  continued  Melchior,  "  carefully 
concealed  the  opening  with  two  or  three 
stones  as  large  as  I  could  lift,  and  altera 
moment's  half-dizzy  thought  resolved  that 
we  would  buy  the  property — three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  acres,  as  you  will 
see  by  the  deed  which  is  there  on  the 
table.  Atkins  never  was  a  man  to  in- 
spire any  degree  of  generous  considera- 
tion, and  tho  events  of  the  past  four  days 
render  him  y$t  more  unworthy  than  be- 
fore of  a  magnanimity  which  at  mg 
hands  he  never  shall  receive  He  has 
named  his  price,  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  farm,  which,  by  the 
way,  he  has  been  for  some  time  endeav- 
oring to  sell,  and  is  ready  to  sign  the 
deed  of  transfer  to  us.  I  say ( ua,*  be- 
cause you  are  in  equity  entitled  to  a 
share  of  any  profits  accruing  from  a 
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discovery    made    under    such    circum- 
stances. 

M  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  all  the 
fbot-slopes  of  the  great  knoll  are  upon 
this  farm,  and  that  the  comparatively 
flat  meadows  which  surround  it  are  he- 
low  the  level  of  this  fragrant  Pactolus 
of  ours ;  so  that  we  shall  enjoy  an  en- 
tire immunity  from  trespassing  claims,  in 
addition  to  an  undisputed  title. 

"  I  must  have  sat  in  that  lonely  nook 
by  the  entrance  of  the  cave  a  half-hour, 
building  all  manner  of  air-castles  for  us 
both,  with  the  Little  Kanawha  laughing 
from  a  long  open  rift  through  the 
stretches  of  ripening  corn  below  me,  and 
the  barren  cliffs  climbing,  terrace  upon 
terrace,  from  my  very  back  toward  the 
eternal  stars.  At  length,  however,  I  re- 
membered that  the  form  was  not  ours 
yet,  and  made  my  way  down  the  hill  to 
hunt  up  Atkins. 

u  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  forgot, 
for  the  time,  my  promise  to  Susie,  who 
called  to  me  as  I  was  passing  the 
house. 

"  I  went  in,  and  finding  her  rather 
more  comfortable,  did  my  best  to  dis- 
suade her  from  any  violent  course ;  un- 
hesitatingly counseling  her,  however,  to 
abandon  the  dastard  who  had  treated  her 
so  vilely,  and  take  refuge  with  some  dis- 
tant connections  who  live  near  her  early 
home  on  New  River." 

His  tenderness  and  dignity  of  advice 
to  me  only  a  year  before  left  me  no  room 
to  doubt  that  a  Christian  consolation  had 
gone  out  to  Mrs.  Atkins  with  an  effectual 
fervor ;  and  no  one  incident  had  ever  im- 
pressed me  with  more  of  genuine  rever- 
ence for  him  than  the  delicate  reserve 
with  which  he  passed  lightly  over  that 
conversation,  and  hastened  to  the  events 
of  the  afternoon. 

He  drove  rapidly  back  to  Oleopolis, 
arranged  the  purchase  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  fearful  that  some  outside  in- 
fluence might  prejudice  our  interests,  put 
a  stop  to  Atkins?  open  and  garrulous 
satisfaction  by  inducing  him  to  come  in 
person  with  the  note  to  me,  which  was 
accidentally  post-dated  the  26th,  instead 
of  the  96th.  Atkins  furnished  him  with 
such   data  as  were  necessary  to  the 


validity  of  the  new  deed,  and  before 
nightfall,  was  on  the  road  to  Parkersburg, 
to  which  place  Melchior,  after  arranging 
a  postponed  arbitration  of  the  Smith 
case,  had  followed  him  on  Tuesday,  so 
as  to  meet  us,  and  close  the  matter  at  a 
point  where  no  disturbing  element  could 
possibly  arise. 

And  this  little  history  explains  how 
Melchior  and  I  happened  to  be  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  Union  Hotel,  on  Wednes- 
day, August  29th,  1866. 

"  By  the  by,"  said  he,  pulling  the  bell- 
rope,  "  an  absurd  condition  insisted  upon 
by  the  fellow  is  that  I  should  '  stand 
champagne'  on  the  signature  of  the 
deed." 

The  waiter  presently  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  asked  to  bring  the  wine, 
glasses  and  ice,  and  to  have  Melchior's 
horse  harnessed  to  the  buggy  and  brought 
to  the  door. 

As  the  sound  of  clinking  ice  came  up 
the  stairway,  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  Atkins  driving  to  the  door ;  and 
he  was  with  us  almost  as  soon  aa  the 
materials  of  his  ratifying  drink  stood 
on  the  broad  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room. 

Any  outward  show  of  excitement  was 
most  unusual  with  Melchior;  but  now 
his  voice  shook  as  he  indicated  the  prop- 
er line  at  the  foot  of  the  deed,  and 
said, 

"  Sign  there,  Mr.  Atkins.  Your  money 
is  ready ." 

He  looked  at  me,  and  I  called  two 
loungers  up-stairs  to  witness  the  signa- 
ture, inwardly  fearing  that  his  strange, 
anxious  manner  might  aroose  suspicion, 
but  the  old  man  had  taken  two  or  three 
brandies-and- water  before  joining  us,  and 
noticed  nothing,  while  the  others  merely 
attested  the  deed  in  a  careless  sort  of 
way,  and  hurried  off  as  though  rather 
provoked  at  the  trouble  I  had  caused 
them. 

I  have  since  had  reason  to  be  certain 
that  neither  of  them  saw  the  money 
which  Melchior  now  drew  from  his 
pocket  and  counted  out  to  Atkins,  who 
as  carefully  rolled  it  up  and  stuffed  it 
into  his  wallet 

The  Red  Oak  Fabk  was  oxjbsI 
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CHAPTER  in. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  symposium 
was  a  very  tiresome  one  to  two  of  the 
trio  ;  and  just  as  Atkins  rose  to  go  the 
gong  sounded.  He  gave  us  all  manner 
of  ineffectual  hints  as  to  the  propriety  of 
his  dining  with  us,  leaving  us  a  parting 
sneer  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  our 
"  darned  foolishness  "  in  giving  him  near- 
ly twenty  dollars  an  acre  for  the  "cuss- 
edest,  triflingest  lot  of  stun-wall  material 
he  ever  did  see." 

Both  parties  were  satisfied  with  the 
transaction. 

After  dinner  we  drove  up  the  Little 
Kanawha,  reaching  Oleopolis  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

As  we  entered  the  bar-room  of  the 
little  village  tavern,  a  letter  addressed  in 
a  half-formed,  girlish  hand  was  given  to 
Melchior.  He  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
where  it  rested  until  we  had  finished 
tea,  and  betaken  ourselves  to  the  very 
uncomfortable  room  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  us.  He  then  turned  it  over 
between  his  fingers  once  or  twice  in  a 
hesitating  sort  of  way — drew  the  lamp 
a  little  closer  to  him — tore  open  the  en- 
velop, and  read  the  letter  gravely,  until 
toward  its  close  his  nice  beamed  with  a 
calm  joy,  and  he  said  to  me, 

"  Listen  to  these  womanly  words  of 
as  patient  a  Christianity  as  I  have  ever 
known.  I  read  them  to  you,  because 
weak  fingers,  and  streaming,  penitential 
tears,  have  made  their  holy  utterances 
nearly  illegible." 

"Red  Oaks,  Jragust  28th,  1866. 

"Dbab  Fbiknd— John  PareonB  has  been 
here  again,  and  says  it  will  be  cruel  to  ub 
both,  and  bring  murder  on  his  soul,  if  I  stay 
until  the  man  whose  name  I  bear  returns.  I 
told  him  you  said  God  would  not  forgive 
me  nor  guard  me,  if  I  gave  way  to  my  hatred, 
and  I  think  it  will  all  come  back  if  I  ever 
see  that  man  again.  Besides,  I  am  a  poor 
little  silly  woman,  and  am  sometimes  so 
afraid  of  him  that  I  am  almost  mad.  So  I 
am  going  away  with  John,  who  says  his 
mother  will  give  me  a  nice  room,  and  take 
care  of  his  sorrowful  sister. 

"  We  had  some  bad  thoughts  last  Saturday, 
when  you  met  him  and  were  so  kind  to  me ; 
but  John  is  a  real  good  man— and  when  I 


knelt  down,  as  you  told  me  to,  and  pcajed 
with  him  that  Our  Father  would  lead  us  sol 
into  temptation,  and  help  us  to  forgive  every 
body,  the  sunshine  came  back  again. 

"  I  know  that  you  saved  me ;  and  we  will 
always  pray  for  you.  Don't  be  afraid  about 
me  any  more.  I  do  bleas  you,  and  kaow 
that  God  will  bless  you. 

"  Tour  little  friend, 


Little  did  either  of  us  think  that  the 
eternal  coronal  in  which  those  saved 
souls  are  the  brightest  gems  floated  al- 
ready just  above  his  head  !  Little  knew 
we  that  the  morrow  would  be  his  usher 
to  the  rapturous  aeons  of  that  Heaven 
whose  diligent  Evangel  he  had  been ! 

The  evening  passed  quietly  away,  at 
neither  of  us  were  in  any  mood  for  the 
riot  of  the  bar-room  below,  and  it  was 
broad  daylight  before  we  awoke  from  the 
profound  slumber  earned  by  the  journey 
and  the  anxieties  of  the  preceding  day. 

As  we  were  sitting  at  the  long,  crowd- 
ed breakfast-table  on  Thursday  morning; 
Atkins  came  into  the  room,  and  ap- 
proached Melchior  with  a  glitter  in  his 
eye  such  as  I  never  saw  but  once,  and 
then  in  the  case  of  a  maniac,  many  years 
before.  He  had  the  same  stealthy  step, 
the  same  nervous  mobility  of  face  and 
limb,  the  same  air  of  brutal  and  treach- 
erous cunning;  and  as  he  placed  his 
shriveled  hand  on  Helchior's  shoulder, 
one  or  two  of  us  rose  from  the  table  to 
prevent  the  deadly  grapple  between  the 
two  men  which  the  manner  of  the  in- 
truder very  fully  promised.  He  shrunk 
back,  however,  in  a  cowed  way,  as  Mel- 
chior flung  off  the  polluting  hand,  and 
faced  him  with  folded  arms,  and  an  air 
in  which  habitual  self-control  seemed  al- 
most overborne  by  irritation  and  disgust 

"  Mr.  Atkins,1*  he  said,  u  as  yon  seem 
to  be  in  a  very  ungentlemanly  hurry  to 
tell  me  something,  Bay  your  say  and  let 
me  finish  my  breakfast  in  quiet" 

"My  wife  has  run  away.  Did  you 
put  her  up  to  it  f 

"  Your  wife  has  run  away — has  she  f 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  Ton  may 
burn  that  infamous  whip  of  yours  now. 
Gentlemen,  you  all  know  this  creature  s 
innocent  wife;  but  you  do  not  know 
that  I  advised  her,  last  Saturday,  to 
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abandon  him  because  he  bad  flogged 
her  most  cruelly  with  a  rawhide.  I  did 
put  her  up  to  it,  and  was  sorely  tempted 
to  punish  him  with  that  same  whip  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  deserts." 

Atkins  was  nearly  mad  with  liquor, 
and  his  temper  did  not  at  all  improve 
on  hearing  this  candid  answer.  He 
made  a  sudden  vicious  stroke  full  at 
Melchior's  face  with  the  loaded  butt  of 
his  heavy  whip  ;  but  the  blow  was  par- 
ried,, and  before  any  one  could  interfere 
the  scoundrel  was  collared  and  dragged 
out  into  a  side-porch,  where  he  was  most 
soundly  thrashed  with  his  own  whip,  to 
the  thorough  satisfaction  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed the  affair. 

As  soon  as  he  could  writhe  loose  from 
that  iron  grip,  he  leaped  over  the  railing 
at  the  front  end  of  the  porch,  clambered 
up  into  his  wagon,  and  drove  recklessly 
down  a  road  which  forded  the  stream  and 
led  over  the  intervening  ridge,  through 
the  Manorkill  defile,  to  the  Great  Kanaw- 
ha, all  the  time  howling  out  strange  and 
blasphemous  curses  upon  his  late  adver- 
sary. 

Breakfast  was  effectually  interrupted ; 
and  we  were  glad  enough  to  escape  the 
stir  and  questions  of  the  crowd,  as  we 
were  again  on  the  road,  driving  rapidly 
toward  the  Red  Oak  farm. 

We  were  stopped,  however,  before 
half  a  mile  was  accomplished,  by  a  shout 
behind  us ;  and  in  another  minute  the 
man  who  had  been  Susie's  messenger 
pulled  up  beside  us  and  said : 

"  Mr.  Melchior,  Atkins  will  never  for- 
get how  you  lashed  him  this  morning. 
He  is  a  murdering  rascal,  and  you  had 
better  look  out  for  him.  He  turned  off 
the  Manorkill  road  just  across  the  river, 
and,  I  am  sure,  is  somewhere  along  this 
very  pike  on  the  watch  for  you." 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
turned  his  horse,  and  rode  back  at  a 
pounding  gallop  towards  Oleopolis. 

Here  was  a  second  warning,  yet  it 
made  as  little  impression  as  had  that 
bad  look  in  Silverdale;  and  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  we  had  crossed  the 
lawn  and  passed  the  deserted  house,  and 
were  climbing  among  the  blackberry 
.  tangles  and  cleared  logs  of  the  steep  hill 


Melchior  went  directly  to  the  cave, 
and  tumbled  away  the  stones  with  which 
he  had  covered  the  opening,  and,  after 
lighting  two  of  the  candles  we  had 
brought  with  us,  was  about  to  slide  down 
the  entrance,  when  I  touched  him,  and 
said,  "  Are  you  not  afraid  of  taking  a 
light  into  a  hole  like  this,  among  petro- 
leum-vapors ?" 

He  laughed. 

"  I  thought  of  all  that  the*  other  day. 
The  air  inside,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
is  very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  freezing 
point  There  are  no  vapors.  Don't 
stop  to  argue,  but  come  in." 

So  saying,  he  disappeared  with  his 
candle,  and  I  followed  with  mine. 

The  passage  was  rather  low,  even  for 
Melchior.  I,  who  am  a  little  taller,  al- 
most at  the  first  step  struck  my  head 
against  a  smooth  nodule  which  projected 
from  the  roof  The  blow  brought  me, 
half  stunned,  to  my  knees;  and  the 
warm  blood  trickled  slowly  down  my 
face  from  the  aching  gash,  as  I  followed 
him  along  with  greater  caution  than  be- 
fore. 

During  its  whole  length,  the  passage 
led  straight  toward  the  center  of  the 
mountain ; "  North  by  west,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,"  as  Melchior  called  oat, 
candle  in  one  hand  and  pocket-compass 
in  the  other,  from  the  brink  which  ar- 
rested his  progress.  As  I  joined  him, 
with  the  blood  oozing  from  my  wound, 
and  shining  under  the  candle-light,  which 
flared  in  the  steady  light,  he  exclaimed, 

u  Why,  Fox  I  You  have  hurt  your- 
self badly.  We  will  hurry  through  our 
examination,  and  get  back  to  Oleopolis 
as  soon  as  possible." 

So  he  laid  down  the  compass,  and 
stuck  his  candle  not  very  securely  in  a 
little  cleft  above  his  head,  and  proceed- 
ed after  a  good-natured  laugh  at  my  sus- 
picious appearance,  to  tie  up  my  broken 
head  with  his  handkerchief,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  larger  than  my  own.  I 
have  forgotten  to  mention,  that,  before 
coming  in,  he  handed  me  a  very  curious 
meerschaum  pipe  of  his,  explaining  that 
all  his  pockets  were  already  fall  of  law- 
yer's rubbish. 

No  craze  or  dream  of  his  had  conjured 
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np  the  Petroleum  Lake.  There  it  was 
at  our  feet,  veritable  and  actual,  with 
its  rocky  walls  and  arching  roof,  glit- 
tering with  prismatic  sheen  under  the 
varying  light. 

Never,  since  the  omnipotent  chemistry 
of  Nature  evoked  its  fluids  from  some 
great  central  alembic,  had  mortal  eye 
but  his  and  mine  beheld  this  wonder  of 
wonders — nor  ever  did  wealth  more  im- 
measurable sleep  in  more  awful  embrace 
than  this  mysterious  pool  between  the 
rocky  muscles  of  the  hill. 

Away,  and  yet  away,  far  as  the  dim 
light  could  pierce  the  more  than  mid- 
night darkness,  stretched  its  dead  repose 
— the  diverging  side  walls,  the  upward 
ajppe  of  the  dome-like  roof — an  unfailing 
exchequer,  whose  issues,  guided  by  his 
Christian  benevolence,  might  have  served 
to  soften  the  sorrows  of  many  a  desolate 
life,  and  bring  God  very  near  to  many  a 
repentant  sinner.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 

As  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  light,  I  noticed  a  narrow  ledge  along 
the  left  side  of  the  lake,  and  not  more 
than  a  foot  above  it  I  stepped  down 
npon  it,  carefully  avoiding  a  large  bowl- 
der at  the  edge  of  the  higher  floor,  on 
which  Melchior  was  sitting,  which 
seemed  from  a  fissure  at  its  back  to  be 
very  insecure,  and  had,  probably,  been 
loosened  by  his  weight  when  he  made 
the  first  discovery. 

I  had  proceeded  along  the  ledge  some 
five  or  six  yards,  when  I  was  startled 
by  a  slight  noise  far  down  the  passage ; 
and  noticed,  on  looking  toward  the  en- 
trance, that  its  dim,  nebulous  gleam  of 
daylight  was  now  completely  obscured. 

Then  I  saw  a  black  object  under  the 
candle,  and  before  my  partner  was  fairly 
on  his  feet,  he  was  pinioned  in  its  clutch. 
And  then,  in  the  awful  struggle,  Atkins' 
face  turned  to  the  light ;  and  as  his  lean, 
sinewy  arms  wound  about  Melchior's 
powerful  frame,  and  the  ferocious  slaver 
of  the  madman  bubbled  down  his  chin, 
I  saw  that  the  grapple  was  more  equal 
than  any  one  could  fancy  who  knew  the 
immense  and  educated  strength  which 
George  possessed. 

As  I  scrambled  back,  I  felt  in  every 
shuddering  fiber  that  I  would  be  too  late. 


Atkins  hissed  through  his  knit  teeth, 
"  I  owe  you  something  for  that 


stole  from  me,"  and  the  candle  abort 
them  tilted,  dropped,  and  dwindled  to  a 
spark. 

I  stepped  up  from  the  ledge:  Mekhkr 
partly  freed  his  arms,  bat  all  too  late 
— Father  of  Heaven  I— too  lata 

For  he  stood  upon  the  jutting  stone, 
and  the  stone  slid  down  the  slope ;  and 
the  snaky  coil  of  the  madman's  sinews 
preserved  its  murderous  clasp  as  they 
shot  with  sullen  plunge  into  the  black 
lake,  whose  bosom  broke  up  into  a 
thousand  rings  of  many-colored  light 
that  plashed  and  throbbed  against  its 
sides. 

They  never  rose,  for  an  earth-slip  fol- 
lowed the  slipping  stone,  and  buried 
them  in  their  fearful  tomb. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Whether  the  tragedy  was  so  appall- 
ing in  its  catastrophe  as  to  unsettle  my 
brain  or  not,  I  can  not  telL  I  only 
"know  that  over  the  succeeding  events 
of  my  exit,  examination  and  arrest,  there 
hangs  a  pall  which  lengthens  as  I  try  to 
raise  it  The  vague,  chaotic  memories 
— if  memories  they  be — which  link  this 
hiatus  in  my  history  to  a  stronger  con- 
sciousness deserve  hardly  to  be  recorded ; 
for  they  come  and  go,  wane  and  assume 
shape,  like  the  arrowy  pageantry  of  some 
hasheesh  dream. 

Now  I  am  flying  down  that  dark 
avenue,  as  the  candle  drops  from  my 
nerveless  Angers,  now  toiling  with  Sisy- 
phean endeavor  to  set  erect  a  mighty 
slab  which  shall  forever  conceal  the 
adit  to  the  place  of  the  twin  sacrifice ; 
and  again  I  seem  to  be  in  the  murderer's 
dock,  where  the  bloody  handkerchief 
and  the  lump  of  magnesian  clay  take 
form  and  point  accusing  fingers  at  me. 

And  I  hear  many  an  one  whom  I 
knew  but  two  short  moons  ago  swelling 
the  pitiless  cry  of  self-righteousness 
against  me  who  never  harmed  even  the 
least  of  God's  creatures;  and  then  my 
brain  seems  crushed  by  the  grasp  of  an 
icy  hand.     And  I  sleep  and  wake,  and 
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all  these  have  passed  away,  and  only 
my  prison  and  my  sorrow  remain. 

If  I  be  crazy,  as  this  jailer  of  mine 
insultingly  tells  me,  it  is  because  of  that 
inrice-accnrsed  lake.  I  do  not  fancy 
that  it  exists.     It  is  a  reality. 

Let  search  be  made  for  the  entrance ; 
let  the  half-burnt  candles  on  the  floor, 
and  all  the  peculiarities  which  I  state  as 
characterizing  that  cavern  of  hell,  be 
brought  into  court,  against  the  hand- 
kerchief-and-pipe  logic  which  has  un- 
done me.  Let  every  incident  of  day 
and  place  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and 
after  that,  if  I  am  proved— as  proved  I 


shall  be — to  have  been  terribly  sinned 
against,  fling  wide  these  oaken  doors, 
and  restore  me  to  the  privileges  of  an 
unspotted  life. 

For  far  away  in  the  loveliest  of  eastern 
towns,  the  loveliest  of  maidens  sits  and 
waits  for  me ;  and  I  see  the  agony  of  a 
broken  heart  In  the  frozen  pallor  of  my 
Clara's  face.  8he  watches  all  in  vainr 
for  never  can  I  come  to  her  in  the 
body. 

Yet  to  God  be  glory  that  we  shall 
meet  hereafter,  where  fathers  can  not 
poison  young  hearts,  and  judge  and  jury 
never  err;  J.  R  & 
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MODERNISMS  IN  EDUCATION. 

THE  present  age  repudiates  many  time-hon- 
ored theories,  and  often  launches  into  new 
social  and  educational  speculations,  without 
considering  the  final  result.  Extremists  are 
looked  up  to  as  "  leaden  "  for  the  solving  of 
great  problems,  and  the  multitude  madly 
dash  after  them,  heedless  of  aught  else  that 
may  interfere  with  their  progress.  Education 
Is  subject  to  the  same  vagaries,  and,  although 
its  importance  was,  perhaps,  never  more  per- 
tinaciously urged  than  at  present,  the  ends 
attained  are  in  no  wise  satisfactory. 

The  present  popular  idda  of  a  person  "  well 
educated,"  is  one  who  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  intellectual  knowledge.  How- 
ever erroneous  this  may  be  in  fact,  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  accepted  one  among  the  masses, 
and  they  proceed  to  act  imbued  with  that 
understanding.  The  natural  and  inevitable 
effect  is  that  a  taste  is  cultivated  in  the  mind 
for  those  avocations  only  which  bring  into 
action  the  intellectual  powers.  A  people 
with  their  efforts  directed  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture solely,  must  in  time  become  an  enor- 
mity, a  diseased  community,  a  monster,  with 
a  head  and  no  body  to  support  it  To  a  man 
only  intellectually  educated,  life  as  a  dray- 
man, a  street-cleaner,  a  porter,  or  a  brick-lay- 
er, is  even  more  intolerable  than  to  one  who 
has  been  drawn  into  a  life  of  idleness  and 
luxury.  He  will  constantly  be  striving  for 
something  higher,  and  that,  too,  in  a  direc- 
tion diametrically  opposite  to  the  only  mark 
he  can  possibly  reach.  Such  efforts  neces- 
sarily result  in  benefit  neither  to  himself  nor 
to  the  community. 

SU11  the  great  cry  is  for  more  intellectual 


culture,  and  no  thought  is  bestowed  upon 
how  to  provide  for  balancing  the  other  6lde 
of  the  scale.  The  market  is  already  filled  to 
repletion  with  candidates  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  Look  where  you  will,  and  the 
view  is  the  same.  Newspapers  are  over- 
whelmed with  applications  from  sentimental 
ladies  and  aspiring  young  men,  to  be  placed 
on  the  staff  of  contributors.  Book  and 
magazine  publishers  are  surfeited  with  manu- 
scripts from  Importunate  and  needy  authors. 
Our  cities  are  filled  with  book-keepers  on 
pittances  so  meager  that  many  are  months' 
salaries  behind,  and  yet  there  is  another 
hungry  crowd  ready  to  step  in  the  moment 
their  places  are  vacated.  The  country  is 
flooded  with  single-harness  lawyers,  who  get 
a  precarious  livelihood — who  can  tell  how  ? 
Editors  work  like  galley-slaves  night  and  day, 
for  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  want. 
Teachers  labor  for  stipends  that  ever  keep 
them  on  the  verge  of  poverty.  Ministers 
live  on  allowances  so  small  that,  as  one  of 
them  has  said,  the  congregation  expects  them 
to  stay  six  dayB  of  the  week  In  heaven,  come 
down  on  Sunday  to  preach,  and  get  back 
again  in  time  for  tea  I 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  educational 
process  is  still  going  on  with  constantly  in- 
creasing vigor.  Our  commercial  schools  are 
as  rapidly  grinding  out  book-keepers,  as  a 
Michigan  saw-mill  turns  out  lumber;  our 
colleges  were  never  sending  out  more  "  grad- 
uates,1' and  our  medical  and  law  schools  are 
casting  forth  more  men  than  ever  to  live  on 
the  misfortune  and  Ignorance  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  community. 

Why  is  this  ?  Is  muscle  and  manly  labor 
really  at  a  discount  ?    Are  we,  as  a  people, 
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actually  becoming  educated  too  much  ?  Such 
might  be  the  conclusions  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented, but  herein  is  not  the  real  difficulty. 
The  true  solution  is,  our  educational  pro- 
cesses are /ate.  Intellectual  labor  is  deified 
while  manual  labor  is  degraded.  It  incul- 
cates ideas,  the  effects  of  which  are  only  to 
raise  up  a  class  to  live  on  the  artificial  wants 
of  others.  Nature  is  ignored,  and  the  vitia- 
ted passions  of  civilization  are  taken  as 
guides.  The  popular  education  of  the  day 
does  not  give  the  future  mechanic,  the  stone- 
mason, or  the  fanner,  any  true  idea  of  his 
avocation.  The  relation  between  the  hard 
blows  of  mechanical  toil  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  is  not  taught.  Labor  with 
bone  and  muscle  is  made  drudgery,  while 
young  men  of  all  capacities  are  constantly 
urged  to  prepare  themselves  for  some  "  pro- 
fession." Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  com- 
munity can  live,  prosper,  and  properly 
develop  by  intellectual  labor  alone?  Does 
not  the  supplying  of  our  material,  commer- 
cial and  physical  necessities  demand  the  full- 
est aids  of  an  education,  specifically  directed 
to  material,  commercial  and  physical  ends  ? 

Again :  is  it  a  part  of  true  education  to 
urge  a  young  man  to  grasp  after  a  position 
known  to  be  beyond  his  capacities  or  reach, 
when  it  is  morally  certain  that  his  efforts 
will  result  in  disappointment  ?  Or,  worse, 
having  imbibed  an  actual  distaste  for  the  avo- 
cation necessity  will  at  length  compel  him 
to  follow  through  life,  has  not  his  "  educa- 
tion" proved  to  him  a  source  of  misery  and 
folly?  Every  one  knows,  not  of  isolated 
cases,  but  of  numerous  Instances  where  this 
fact  is  typified ;  by  a  false  idea  of  labor  and 
an  equally  false  idea  of  the  use  of  educa- 
tion, society  is  robbed  of  useful  members, 
and  burdened  with  the  grievous  misfortune 
of  sustaining  a  large  class  of  those  who  live 
"froin  hand  to  mouth, "  trying  to  be  any 
thing  but  honest,  earnest  laborers. 

Here  evidently  lies  the  great  error;  we 
educate  too  much  In  one  direction  and  dwarf 
all  else.  Yet,  by  proper  education,  every 
blow  of  the  blacksmith's  hammer  maybe  as- 
sociated with  development,  educationally,  as 
much  as  the  pen-stroke  of  the  book-keeper. 
Each  chip  hewn  from  the  rough  stone  may 
typify  as  great  an  intellectual  idea  as  each 
word  in  the  lawyer's  brief;  each  furrow 
turned  by  the  farmer's  plow  may  speak  for 
education  as  eloquently  as  the  thesis  of  the 
professional  man.  Such  education  is  needed 
every  where,  and  should  be  found  every 
where.  A.  M.  Martin. 


PRE-RAPHAELITE  WRITING. 

The  apprehended  accusation  otftm  writimg 
deters  many  a  one  from  making  heart-con- 
fessions that  often  clamor  for  utterance.  II 
is  the  bugbear,  frightening  divers  noble  sen- 
timents into  a  signless  death. 

Were  Mr.  Gall,  the  critic  of  our  coterie,  to 
read  this  remark  of  mine,  he  would  fill  my 
ears  with  far  from  complimentary  rejoicings 
that  any  apprehension  could  be  potent 
enough  to  depopulate  the  Republic  of  Let- 
ters, so  to  speak.  Mr.  Gall  is  the  critic  mili- 
tant, and  believes,  with  certain  philosophers 
of  old,  that  war,  in  his,  or  any  other  domain, 
is  an  absolute  necessity—an  essential  element 
of  its  economy,  in  fact  But  Mr.  Gall  could 
never  be  accused  of  any  thing  fine,  so  I  put 
no  point  on  what  he  says,  save  cum  gram 
talis. 

A  simple  sigh  usually  becomes  our  voice 
when  we  feel,  perhaps,  most  deeply,  rather 
than  tongue  orpen^and  so  we  lire  and  speak 
and  write,  more  or  leas,  as  hypocrite*,  emu- 
lating the  Spartan  youth's  mistaken  courage, 
to  the  peril  of  the  living  thought  within  us. 

I  am  inclined  to  quarrel  with  this  result, 
for  I  so  frequently  miss  the  "  touch  of  na- 
ture," in  what  would  otherwise  be  fanltlesa. 
The  idea  obtaining  that  we  must  not  write 
just  as  we  feel,  all  styles  become  more  or  lest 
' '  stilted, ' '  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Be- 
ginning with  simple  concealment,  writers 
end  with  downright  deceit ;  and,  in  forming 
*  popular  liking  for  what  is  unreal,  sensation- 
al, weak  and  wicked,  they  put  a  yoke  on  the 
pen  which  can  not  be  cast  off  at  will. 

Is  my  expression — M  just  as  we  feer'--eae 
you  could  easily  win  for  your  style  ?  I  would 
be  willing  to  trust  the  experiment  of  thus 
writing,  to  your  heroism,  feeling  assured  thai 
it  could  not  be  more  severely  tested. 

Have  you  never  been  struck  with  the  pure- 
ly literary  beauty,  not  to  speak  of  pathos,  of 
the  last  letter  of  some  miserable  self-dav 
stroyer,  whom  you  would  not  previously 
have  accredited  with  more  ability  for  writing 
than  that  needed  to  make  his  mark  ?  There 
is  many  a  flash  of  genius  in  such  literature, 
for  the  soul  of  the  writer  la  too  near  disem- 
bodiment to  don  the  harness  worn  by  the 
slaves  of  the  lamp. 

I  assume  that  every  litterateur  has  his  pet 
sentiment,  concealment  of  which,  ' '  like  the 
worm  1'  the  bud,"  tinges  all  his  words  with 
its  own  melancholy. 

"Mute,   inglorious   Milton,"   used  hie 
shroud  for  a  napkin,  and  buried  his  talent 
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where  it  was  not  Deeded,  leaving  us  so  much 
the  poorer,  and  himself,  too — estopping  him- 
self from  the  use  of  that  peculiar  mental 
"device"  which,  mayhap,  is  now  become 
Ids  stinging  remorse.  Are  not  such,  literary 
suicides? 

You  say  I  am  putting  the  case  a  little  too 
strongly  r  Ah !  but  it  is  a  sin  to  sham.  Give 
me  your  true  *e{fwhen  you  write ;  then,  what 
you  say  will  be,  to  what  your  self-imposed 
bonds  would  cause  you  to  say,  as  "beauty 
for  ashes." 

Did  you  ask  me  for  a  lesson  in  the  sincere 
style  of  literary  effort  which  I  advocate  ?  I 
can  but  homilize  in  response,  to  wit:  the 
writer  is  the  style ;  you  and  I  are  individuals. 
I  would  not  do  you  the  discourtesy  to  sup- 
pose that  you  deem  it  possible  to  be  taught, 
or  told,  how  we  may  counterfeit,  or  literally 
personate  each  other.  Literary  metempsy- 
chosis would  thence  be  needed,  and  that  once 
confessed,  we  are  all  at  sea  again,  without  a 
second  Noah. 

You  bid  me  note  that  dernier  resort  of 
him  who  fears  to  father  the  begotten  of  his 
brain — a  nam  de  plume.  Ah !  masks  are  put 
on  to  be  taken  off  at  some  future  time— say 
when  we  become  famous.  The  anticipation 
of  so  doing,  or  the  consideration  of  the  ex- 
ceeding few  permanently  successful  attempts 
made  by  good  writers  to  preserve  their  anon- 
ymous character,  operates  potently  to  check 
the  freedom  of  expression,  attempted  under 
such  a  protection. 

An  author's  vanity  and  fear  are  his  Scylla 
and  Charybdis,  in  an  enterprise  like  this',  and 
if  they  do  not  carry  him  altogether  under,  he 
is  rarely  so  natural  and  outspoken,  with  a 
pseudonym,  as  when  bearing  his  own  well- 
recognized  colors. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  illus- 
trate this  statement,  by  reference  to  but  the 
half-dozen  thoroughly  excellent,  absolutely 
anonymous  works  extant  since  the  birth  of 
literature.  And  I  congratulate  the  book- 
world  upon  their  being  so  few.  Think,  for 
a  moment,  from  what  peril  Shakspeare  thus 
escapes!  There  would  be  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  those  bibllo-maniacs,  who  itch 
to  dissolve  such  greatness  Into  a  flimsy 
shade,  that  they  may  release  their  species 
from  the  oppressive  night  of  his  thoughts 
above  their  thoughts,  were  the  nature  of 
literary  delivery  reversed.  In  fact,  those 
very  crazy  ones  felicitously  point  the  moral 
of  the  authorship  status,  and  hence  are  emi- 
nently useful  in  their  way.  No,  thanks  to 
the  power  of  truth  I  the  play  of  hide  and 


seek  may  do  among  the  writers  for  Punch, 
but  for  the  serious  business  of  the  pen,  it 
long  ago  played  itself  out. 

I  believe  that  the  day  of  pre-Baphaelite 
writing  is  coming,  nay,  has  already  dawned. 
It  has  a  better  argument  than  such  painting 
can  produce,  which  is  too  patent  for  its  ad- 
vocacy to  be  needful.  When  our  writers 
shall  have  freed  themselves  from  their  old 
trammels,  and  taken  a  full  inspiration  of  the 
new  atmosphere,  heart  will  speak  ever  to 
heart,  and  the  pen  become  more  possessed 
of  the  might  of  itself  and  the  sword  com- 
bined, to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  earthy 
and  celestial ;  to  the  exposition  of  thought, 
pure  and  undented.  ClarabeUa  Cluny. 

THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WORD& 

Words  are  in  some  respects  like  tools. 
They  have  their  specific  uses.  One  may  hag- 
gle grass  with  a  hoe,  when  he  should  use  a 
scythe;  but  the  hoe  was  not  designed  for 
such  use,  nor  can  such  work  be  well  done 
with  a  hoe.  One  may  use  a  scoop-shovel,  in- 
stead of  a  spade,  to  prepare  his  garden  for 
planting ;  but  he  can  not  do  his  work  so  well 
nor  so  quickly  with  a  scoop-shovel  as  he  can 
with  a  spade.  The  attempt  may  be  made  to 
drive  a  spile  with  a  carpet-hammer,  or  a  car- 
pet-tack with  a  sledge-hammer ;  or  a  numb* 
skull  may  try  to  subsoil  the  earth  with  a 
corn-plow,  or  harrow  his  wheat  with  a  hay- 
fork ;  but  all  such  misapplications  of  imple- 
ments are  ridiculous  and  ineffective;  and 
those  who,  from  ignorance  or  heedlessness, 
enact  such  absurdities,  are  regarded  with 
contempt  by  sensible  persons.  This  style 
of  elucidation  might  be  continued  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  but  it  is  needless. 

Words,  as  well  as  tools,  may  thus  heedless- 
ly and  inaptly  be  used,  as  in  truth  they  con- 
stantly are;  but,  when  thus  diverted  from 
their  legitimate  uses,  and  forced  to  do  work 
—or  at  least  to  attempt  it— to  which  they  are 
not  adapted,  and  for  which  they  were  not  de- 
signed, they  are  most  ungraciously  abused. 
And  such  abuse  incurs  the  greater  condem- 
nation because  words  are  the  sacred  mediums 
of  thought,  consecrated  at  their  creation  to 
their  particular  offices. 

The  careless  or  the  ignorant  writer  or 
speaker  may  say  learn  when  he  should  say 
teach;  or  either  instead  of  each;  or  upon  in- 
stead of  on  ;  or  expect  instead  of  suppose;  or 
such  instead  of  to;  or  couple  instead  of  two; 
or  any  other  of  the  "  five  hundred  "  or  five 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  daily  use,  even  by 
some  who  esteem  themselves  learned,  ss  weU 
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as  by  the  unpretending ;  bat  such  misuses  of 
words  should  not  be  tolerated  in  educated 
society,  nor  in  books  and  periodicals.  Yet 
fine  talkers  and  airy  writers,  preachers  and 
doctors,  lawyers  and  editors,  irrepressible 
orators  and  fascinating  women,  are  reckless- 
ly and  daily  perpetrating  such  blunders,  and 
"  greater  than  these.1* 

But  the  common  verbal  errors  which,  at 
every  step,  jostle  and  shock  those  who  are* 
truly  educated,  are  not  the  worst  that  mar 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  United  States.  One  of  our 
great  national  faults  is  the  habit  of  exagger- 
ation. With  our  exhilarating  atmosphere 
and  impetuous  temperaments;  with  the 
great  ends  to  be  attained  in  defiance  of  for- 
midable obstacles ;  the  eager  desire  to  ac- 
complish more  within  a  definite  period  than 
any  other  people;  the  unflagging  purpose 
not  to  be  excelled  by  any  competitors ;  and 
with  the  disposition  to  "blow  our  own 
horn,"  we  have  acquired,  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, the  habit  of  exaggeration.  And  this 
habit  has  infected  our  social  intercourse,  our 
newspaper  style,  and  even  our  more  elabo- 
rate literary  productions.  The  habit  of  exag- 
geration begets  metaphor,  grotesque  com- 
parison, sometimes  bombast,  and  often 
phrases  of  "  sound  and  fury  signifying  noth- 
ing, ' '  when  critically  considered.  Hence  we 
have  a  general  indeflnlteness  in  the  use  of 
words  and  phrases,  and  a  shameful  laxity  in 
'  construction. 

Having  for  a  long  time  cherished  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  some  articles  on  the  uses  and 
misuses  of  words,  and  the  inelegant  and 
otherwise  faulty  construction  of  sentences, 
we  are  incited  to  a  commencement  of  the 
task  by  several  articles  written  by  Richard 
Grant  White,  and  lately  printed  in  the  Gal- 
axy. J£r.  White's  criticisms  on  Addison  and 
other  writers,  who  have  .been  held  forth  as 
models,  are  just  and  timely.  But  if  it  shall 
be  found  that  Mr.  White,  also  is  liable  to 
criticism,  on  account  of  hit  misuse  of  words 
and  his  faulty  combinations,  his  errors  should 
be  promptly  exposed ;  not  in  the  spirit  of 
retort,  but  in  aid  of  his  own  purpose,  which 
— it  is  just  to  suppose— is  the  defense  of  our 
noble  language  against  the  assaults  of  vul- 
garism, and  deterioration,  both  in  definition 
and  construction. 

The  word  upon  is  often  used  as  a  synonym 
of  on,  for  which  there  is  only  too  much  au- 
thority. But  there  are  cases  in  which,  even 
under  the  latitude  of  loose  definitions,  they 
ought  not  to  be  considered  interchangeable ; 


and  such  a  case  is  presented  in  the  first  On* 
of  the  first  number  of  Mr.  White's  "Words 
and  their  Uses,"  in  the  Galaxy  of  February 
16th,  1867.    He  says: 

14 1  propose  writing  for  the  QaLsxy  sons 
articles  upon  words  and  their  usee." 

We  insist  that  good  taste  and  etymological 
accuracy  dictate  the  use  of  the  word  en  in- 
stead of  upon,  in  the  sentence  quoted.  The 
same  error  occurs  twice  more  in  the  sane 
paragraph,  In  which  he  saya : 

"  Upon  the  right  use  of  language,1*  and, 
"mostly  upon  style." 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  White  makes 
the  effort  to  create  a  sentence  without  a  verb, 
as  follows : 

"Without  dinner,  no  bloom;  without 
grammar,  no  style." 

This  combination  of  words  is  "  without 
grammar.1'  If  such  a  violation  of  oneof  the 
vital  rules  of  syntax  be  allowable  in  any  case, 
it  can  only  be  with  sensational  and  trashy 
writers,  who  are  chiefly  noticeable  for  their 
exclamatory  style. 

Having  contended  that  style  can  not  be 
taught  nor  acquired,  Mr.  White  says : 

"  Precision  of  thought,  nicety  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  a  perception  of  the  relations  of 
things,  and  the  power  of  language  to  express 
those  relations,  may  be  learned,  or  at  least 
developed  by  a  thorough  course  of  rhetoria. 
But  the  result  of  this  learning  may  or  faay  net 
appear  in  the  style  of  thelearner." 

By  omitting  the  parenthetical  pert  of  the 
last  sentence—"  or  may  not " — its  incongru- 
ity with  the  argument  wiU  be  apparent.  The 
word  but  should  be  omitted.  The  use  of  the 
word  but  as  an  adverb,  which  occurs  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  although  common,  is 
deprecated  by  Webster,  and  has  no  license  in 
etymology;  and  Mr.  White,  we  are  glad  to 
know,  is  not  the  man  to  submit  to  a  defini- 
tion, or  a  use,  "unwarranted  by  adequate 
authority." 

Again  Mr.  White  says: 

"  Usage  may  be  compulsory  in  its  behests, 
and  thus  establish  a  government  de  fade* 
which  men  have  found  they  must  recognise 
whether  they  will  or  no,"  etc 

The  substitution  of  no  for  not  is  so  gross 
an  abuse  that  we  have  the  right  to  be  sur- 
prised at  it  It  is  doubtful  whether  compml< 
sory  be  rightly  used.  We  do  not  see  bow  a 
behest  ean  be  compulsory.  It  may  be  per- 
emptory or  arbitrary;  but  the  compulsory 
quality  must  be  in  the  government 

We  quote  again: 

"But  Shakspeare  having  got  the  notion, 
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hence  and  how  we  eon  not  of  course  even  conjee- 
***/'  etc 

Here  we  have  extravagance  and  absurdity. 
We  eon  conjecture-— perhaps  only  conjecture; 
but  It  is  an  absurdity,  because  it  is  a  false- 
hood, ip  say  that  we  can  not  The  words 
M  can  not  of  course  mm,"  have  no  right  in  the 
sentence.  Their  omission,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  only  or  merely,  would  make  the  sen- 
tence respectable. 

44  Of  such  misfortune  there  is,  however, 
not  the  remotest  probability." 

In  this  sentence  we  have  another  extrava- 
gance. If  the  writer  had  said,  "  there  ie  no 
probability,"  he  would  have  employed  the 
utmost  force  of  language. 

In  some  remarks  on  a  quotation  from  Cax- 
ton,  Mr.  White  says : 

44  Not  only  are  the  greater  number  of  his 
words  spelled  as  we  now.  spell  them,  but 
those  in  which  his  spelling  varies  are  some- 
times orthographic  and  sometimes  phono- 
graphic.*' 

It  is  said  that  "all  things  are  possible. " 
If  so,  the  fact  is  to  be  deeply  regretted;  but 
we  doubt  the  possibility  of  finding  in  the 
productions  of  any  literary  man  another  sen- 
tence so  ungrammatlcal,  so  absurd,  so  mean- 
ingless, as  the  one  Just  quoted  from  Mr. 
White.  He  uses  a  plural  verb  with  a  singu- 
lar nominative.  And  we  are  told  that 
M  Those  [words]  in  which  his  [Caxton's] 
spelling  varies  [from  our  spelling]  are 
sometimes  [why  sometimes?]  orthographic 
[words]  and  at  others  [what  others  ?]  phono- 
graphic'1 [words].  That  is:  "Those  in 
which  his  spelling  [orthography]  varies  are 
*  *  *  *  [variations  in  spelling,  jot]  ortho- 
graphic" Or:  "Those [words]  *  *  •  * 
are  orthographic  [spelled  words]  or  phono- 
graphic" [words  spelled  by  sound].  Or: 
44  Those  [words]  are  sometime*  orthographic 
[words]  and  at  others  phonographic"  [words]. 
But  how  or  when  such  words  are  changed 
from  orthographic  to  phonographic,  what 
such  change  is,  why  it  is,  what  the  difference 
between  an  orthographic  word  and  a  spelled 
word;  and  what  Mr.  White  meant  to  mean 
by  the  entire  sentence,  are  mysteries  that 
have  not  been  unvaUed. 

The  article  under  consideration  is  liable  to 
further  criticism ;  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  an  accomplished  scholar,  an 
scute  linguist  and  a  sharp  critic,  may  become 
so  careless,  or  so  infected  by  the  prevailing 
errors  that  surround  him,  as  to  commit  the 
blunders  which  he  most  sternly  condemns  in 
others. 


This  example  should  admonish  that "  large 
body  of  people,"  who  have  "very  superfi- 
cial instruction,"  *  •  *  *  **who  read 
much  and  without  discrimination,  whose 
reading  is  very  much  confined  to  newspapers 
hastily  written  by  men  also  very  insufficient- 
ly educated,"  as  well  as  such  "insufficiently 
educated  "  editors,  that  while  "  to  err  is  hu- 
man," the  careless  use  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  unmeaning  sentences  by  lit- 
erary magnates  is  not  only  a  positive,  but  a 
deplorable  fact  22.  L.  Adams. 

ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Wi  have  read  with  much  interest  an  article 
upon  Poe,  the  poet,  by  Mrs.  E.  Oakes  Smith, 
recently  published  in  Beadlb's  Monthly  ; 
and  also  another  communication,  upon  the 
same  subject,  by  Dr.  Shodgrass.  Of  these, 
we  will  only  remark  that  Mrs.  Smith's  article, 
even  if  mistaken  in  some  of  its  representa- 
tions, evidently  was  inspired  by  a  generous 
feeling  toward  a  dead  man,  whose  memory 
has  been  very  hardly  dealt  with;  and  that 
the  statement  of  Dr.  Snodgrass,  though 
doubtless  a  correct  one,  evinced  in  its  details 
a  greater  regard  for  historical  accuracy  than 
tenderness  for  the  frailties  of  an  unfortunate 
friend.  We  have,  also,  an  essay  on  Poe,  in 
a  book  by  George  Gilflllan,  entitled  "A 
Third  Gallery  of  Portraits,"  and  in  this  there 
may  be  said  to  have  been  summed  up  all  that 
has  ever  been  said  against  one  of  the  "  best 
abused"  of  men.  According  to  Gilflllan, 
"  Poe  was  no  more  a  gentleman  than  he  was 
a  saint.  His  heart  was  as  rotten  as  his  con- 
duct was  Infamous.  He  knew  not  what  the 
terms  '  honor '  and  ( honorable '  meant  He 
had  absolutely  no  virtue  or  good  quality,  un- 
less you  call  remorse  a  virtue  and  despair  a 
grace."  *  *  *  "He  was,  in  short,  a  com- 
bination, in  almost  equal  proportions,  of  the 
fiend,  the  brute,  and  the  genius.  One  might 
call  him  one  of  the  Gadarene  swine,  filled 
with  a  devil,  and  hurrying  down  a  steep 
place  to  perish  in  the  wave."  *  *  *  "Poe 
had  Satan  substituted  for  soul." 

On  reading  whole  pages  of  raving  abuse 
like  this,  we  stand  amazed  to  think  that  a 
man  who  plainly  claims  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  expects  to  be  Judged  by  divine  justice 
even  as  he  judges  his  fellow-man,  should  use 
such  language  about  a  person  of  whose  real 
history  he  actually  knew  next  to  nothing. 
But  toe  are  able  to  speak  understandingly 
on  the  subject 

The  writer's  father,  Lambert  A.  Wllmer, 
was  a  man  who  made  the  study  of  human 
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nature  bis  constant  pursuit,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  last  persons  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
any  felfle  appearances.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  distinguished  by  a  strictness  of  morals 
that,  to  some,  appeared  like  austerity.  We 
make  these  remarks  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  statement  that,  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  Mr.  Wilmer  was  the  most  intimate 
friend  and  valued  associate  of  Edgar  A.  Poe. 
Both  belonged  to  the  literary  profession,  and 
there  was  but  a  slight  difference  in  their 
ages.  Their  friendship  commenced  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Poe  had  just  made  his  regu- 
lar entrance  upon  the  profession  of  author- 
ship. Mr.  Wilmer  has  often  and  solemnly 
averred,  and  has  left  a  written  statement  to 
the  effect  that,  during  this  period  of  twelve 
years,  he  never  knew  Poe  to  be  intoxicated, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  any  immorality  of  conduct. 
In  fact  his  behavior  was  remarkably  precise, 
and  his  conversation  singularly  pure  and  cor- 
rect in  its  nature.  It  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever Mr.  Poe  may  have  become  in  his  last 
years,  his  natural  character,  and  that  which 
he  manifested  during  the  longest  portion  of 
his  life,  had  in  it  nothing  beastly  or  de- 
graded. 

We  have  seen  and  heard  it  asserted  that 
Mr.  Poe  "  broke  his  wife's  heart,1*  and,  in 
this  statement,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth. 
Virginia  Poe  was  of  a  very  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  once,  while  singing  to  entertain 
some  visitors,  she  ruptured  a  blood-vessel. 
This  did  not  immediately  prove  fetal,  but  her 
health  declined  thenceforth,  until,  at  length, 
she  died  of  consumption.  Her  husband 
watched  over  her  with  devoted  solicitude, 
and  neglected  no  means  which  affection  could 
suggest,  to  restore  her  health  or  to  promote 
her  comfort.  All  of  Mr.  Poe's  biographers 
agree  that  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Clem, 
never  ceased  to  regard  him  with  affection; 
but  would  this  excellent  woman  have  been 
thus  devoted  to  a  man  who  had  broken  the 
heart  of  her  only  and  idolized  daughter? 

It  seems  to  be  considered  as  a  trifling  merit 
that  there  is  no  taint  of  immorality  in  any  of 
the  writings  of  Edgar  A.  Poe,  but  we  can 
not  so  regard  it  The  private  character,  even 
of  a  literary  man,  must,  of  course,  be  of  the 
most  importance  to  his  own  prosperity  and 
his  soul's  salvation ;  but  it  is  with  his  writing* 
that  the  world  has  to  do,  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  what  he  has  written,  shall  his 
Influence  upon  posterity  be  good  or  eviL 

What  appears  most  singular  to  us  is,  that 
people  should  consider  the  character  and  fete 
of  Poe  as  being  so  extraordinary.    Others,  as 


well  as  GUflllan,  can  make  of  him  nothing 
but  a  "  moral  monster  " — "  a  demoniac,  'ex- 
ceeding fierce,  and  dwelling  among  tombs  * n 
— "  an  awful  soul,  touched  by  the  torch  of 
the  Furies,"  and  so  on.  He  is  described  as  a 
sort  of  terrific,  supernatural  being,  striding 
over  the  earth,  and  casting  "  the  blackness 
of  his  own  vast  shadow  "  upon  its  trembling 
and  bewildered  inhabitants.  What  does  all 
this  mean?  Deprived  of  his  idolized  wife, 
finding  his  gifts  of  mind  all  unappreciated 
by  his  contemporaries,  bound  down  to  pov- 
erty and  toll,  uneheered  and  unsupported  by 
a  practical  religion,  Is  It  so  strange  that,  thus, 
a  weak-hearted  man  of  genius  should  smk 
into  dissipation,  that  we  must  call  upon  the 
heavens  to  be  astonished  and  the  earth  to 
quake  at  it  ? 

Most  people,  on  reading  the  wild,  awe-m- 
splring,  gloom-diffusing  productions  of  Poe, 
seem  to  think  that  the  man  must  be  just  Hke 
his  writings,  though  everyone  who  has  read 
the  lives  of  authors  ought  to  know  that  this 
is  very  far  from  being  the  rule.  in*t**A  of 
writing  "in  a  frenzy,"  Mr.  Poe  "built up" 
(as  he  himself  said)  his  compositions  in  a 
remarkably  deliberate  and  methodical  man- 
ner. But,  if  there  are  people  who  can  not 
understand  how  a  poet  may  write  in  a  wfldry 
imaginative  vein,  and  yet  not  be  a  fanatic  or 
a  demoniac,  we  do  not  undertake  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  their  comprehension^ 
who  talk  or  write  of  what  they  do  not 
stand,  often  work  their  bewildered 
ttons  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  "vaulting 
ambition  overleaps  itself n  and  the  subject, 
too.  Thus,  many  writers  upon  Shakapearean 
character  have  put  into  the  minds  of  Hamlet 
and  Macbeth  a  host  of  reflections,  and  par- 
poses,  and  secrets,  that  the  illustrious  bard 
himself  never  thought  of;  and  as  critics  may 
be  said  to  have  created  a  new  Shakspeare, 
so  biographers  have  truly  made  up  a  new 
Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

And  now,  as  we  have  seen  that  Poe's  eailj 
career  has  been  so  grossly  misrepresented,  is 
it  not  a  thousand  to  one  that  there  is  great 
exaggeration  in  most  accounts  of  those  fruits 
and  rallies  which  marked  his  later  yean? 
Clearly,  he  was  one  whose  fete  it  was, 

44  In  life  and  death,  to  be  the  mark  where  wrong 
Aimed  with  her  poisoned  arrows ;" 

and  every  honorable  soul  wiH  shrink  from  a 
complicity  in  the  hideous  baseness  of  slan- 
dering the  helpless  dead,  or  heaping  wanton 
indignity  upon  the  already  too  much  "in- 
jured shade  "  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
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rr  order  to  satisfy  the  cariosity  of  some, 
we  may  say  that  the  "  Wonderful  Balloon 
Excursion"  is  just  as  true  a  narrative  as  any 
fiction ;  that  is,  it  has  just  as  much  truth  in 
Its  statements  as  any  romance.  If  the  writ- 
er's veracity  is  to  be  impeached  on  the  score 
that  a  balloon  could  not  fly  to  Saturn,  it  re- 
mains for  the  caviler  to  prove  the  negative. 
As  we  have  never  been  to  Saturn,  we  can  not 
answer  for  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
primitive  picture  drawn  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but,  it  has  always  been  our  idea  that  we  were 
not  fully  informed  regarding  things  of  a  do- 
mestic nature  there,  and  now  we  are  sure  that 
there  is  yet  something  to  be  learned.  How- 
ever, if  any  astronomer,  "  psychologer,"  or 
otherwise,  can  give  a  more  Intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  physical,  psychical  or  cosmical 
condition  of  the  planet  than  Dr.  Mallett  has 
presented,  why,  pray  let  him  or  her  do  so  1 


Says  a  correspondent:  "Why  don't  you 
tell  us  'country  girls1  all  about  the  fash- 
ions ?"  Because,  ma  cTiere,  it  is  not  "  in  our 
line."  We  never  were  a  fashionable— never ; 
and  it  will  not  do  now,  in  our  sedater  years, 
to  go  to  speculating  in  waterfalls,  hoopskirts, 
flap-Jack  bonnets  and  bugles.  We  could  not 
succeed,  we  are  sure,  in  giving  correct  ideas 
of  such  things.  For  instance,  we  last  week 
saw  a  lady  dressed  a  la  mode,  with  short 
"scolloped"  skirt  and  fancy  petticoat,  and, 
fat  our  verdancy,  supposed  that  she  had  met 
with  an  accident  in  losing  all  the  lower  part 
of  her  dress.  And,  again :  we  were  gazing 
Into  a  Broadway  show-case  at  what  we  sup- 
posed to  be  anew  kind  of  huge,  stuffed  mit- 
tens for  boxers ;  and  when  informed  by  the 
polite  woman  in  waiting  that  they  were  pads 
tor  waterfalls,  we— we— well,  we  just  went 
oat  of  the  store,  turned  the  first  corner,  sat 
down  on  onr  hat,  and  began  to  think — what 

the  women  coming  to,  or,  rather,  where 

they  going  to  t 
And  yet,  we  suppose,  we  can  quote  what 
others  say  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
subject    A  writer  from  Paris,  speaking  of 
the  spring  styles,  says : 

"  Emeralds  are  the  favorite  j  ewels  this  season ; 
green  silk  is  also  in  great  demand.  The  great 
Idea  is  to  wear  a  larger  quantity  of  bead  and  jet 
embroidery  around  waistbands  on  afternoon 
dresses;  some  end  in  very  long  glass  bead  fringe. 
Black  poult  de  sole  waistbands  with  square 
basquines,  Vandykes,  and  folly  points  are  fanci- 
fel  trimmings. 


"  Nerer  was  foulard  so  much  sought  after  as  it 
is  now,  and  no  fashion  can  be  more  welcome.  It 
is  as  pretty  as  satin,  and  not  half  so  expensire ; 
It  is  made  in  the  loveliest  shades,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  prettiest  at  night :  primrose, 
wallflower,  Panne  violet,  rose-leaf,  and  pea-green. 
When  cleaned  they  look  like  new,  when-  creased 
they  are  Ironed,  when  stained  they  can  be  washed. 
-  "  Feathers  and  feather-bands  are  and  will  be 
fashionable  for  some  time  to  come.  Striped  silks 
are  trimmed  with  plaited  ribbon,  en  tablier,  and 
round  the  bottom ;  crape  plaits  are  much  worn 
round  bonnets,  and  left  to  hang  entwined  with 
flowers.  I  can  not  admire  them.  Oar  spring 
bonnets  will  be  either  very  flat  or  all  "Bolivar  " 
shape— high  up  in  the  air,  like  coal-scuttles,  and 
flat  behind. 

"  The  prettiest  hat  will  be  the  Ceres,  a  kind  of 
Watteau,  trimmed  with  bunches  of  brown  ber- 
ries in  a  garland  of  frosted  leares,  tied  on  with 
maize  or  straw-colored  strings.  Bonnet-strings 
will  be  narrow." 

Any  thing  to  make  work  for  the  poor  mil- 
liners, dear  things,  who  have  had  such  hard 
times  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  to 
find  items  enough  to  make  their  bills  long 
as  their  consciences  would  permit.  Apropos 
to  which,  we  learn  that  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  jet  trimmings 
are  ordered  by  one  New  York  importing 
house  to  supply  hit  "  spring  trade.1'  If 
every  other  dealer  in  milliners'  goods  orders 
as  freely,  all  our  dames  and  demoiselles  can 
"  walk  in  beauty  like  the  starry  night "  And 
why  shouldn't  they,  if  they  want  to  ? 

A  coTHMPORABY,  descanting  upon  "Popu- 
lar Idols,"  gives  us  this  illustration  of  the 
bad  significance  of  the  word  "  popular  " : 

" 4  Popular  prices  *  mean  poor  goods ;  a  l  great 
popular  remedy'  means  a  quack  medicine;  a 
*  popular  treatise*  is  an  unscientific  and  prob- 
ably an  inaccurate  one ;  a  l  popular  preacher '  is 
almost  infallibly  a  hypocritical  humbng ;  a  *  pop- 
ular politician '  is  as  certainly  a  demagogue  and 
probably  a  cheat ;  a  '  popular  newspaper '  is  one 
that  systematically  panders  to  the  lowest  intelli- 
gence and  lowest  prejudices  of  its  community ;  a 
'  popular  actor '  is  he  who  can  most  effectually 
split  the  ears  of  groundlings;  a  *  popular  novel- 
ist '  is  he  who  can  outrage  nature  and  probabil- 
ity while  flattering,  in  parallel  lines,  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  vulgar.'* 

The  converse  of  which,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  be  that  an  "  wt-popular"  preacher, 
writer,  actor,  etc.,  is  one  who  is  neither  a 
humbug,  hypocrite  nor  panderer  to  the  low- 
est intelligence,  etc.— en  inference  whose  ab- 
surdity proves  the  error  of  the  postulate  that 
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«*  popularity"  necessarily  Implies  what  Is  de- 
praved or  vitiated. 

As  commonly  understood,  the  word  jwpt*- 
lar  means  that  which  has  extended  currency 
or  Individual  prominence  before  the  pub- 
lic. Shakspeare,  Dickens,  Walter  Scott,  are 
strictly  "  popular  writers,"  and  they  are 
neither  humbugs,  hypocrites  nor  panderers 
to  a  low  taste.  Swinburne  is  a  much  talked 
of  character;  but  if  he  is  "popular,"  it  is 
among  courtesans,  or  those  who  see  no  harm 
in  lust  when  poetically  considered.  Miss 
Braddon  and  Mrs.  Southworth  are  popular 
in  the  sense  of  being  widely  read ;  but,  as 
for  the  autorial  or  moral  excellence  of  their 
productions,  it  is  not  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion. To  be  popular,  therefore,  implies  in 
itself  something  of  good;  and  every  patent 
medicine  which  claims  to  be  popular,  by  that 
claim  argues  that  it  is  good.  Bad  books,  or 
bad  persons  can  hot,  to  our  thinking,  be 
popular.  They  may  be  notorious — talked 
about— the  subject  of  considerable  public 
and  private  notice;  but  that  by  no  means 
makes  them  popular. 

Let  us,  then,  call  things  by  their  right 
names.  Let  popular  continue  to  stand  for 
what  Is  good  in  itself;  and  if  humbugs, 
cheats,  and  prurient  poets  see  fit  to  appro- 
priate the  word  to  their  own  base  or  mean 
purposes,  don't  give  up  the  good  to  the  bad. 
That  is  our  idea  of  journalistic  duty. 


Tioknob  <fe  Fields,  in  the  second  issue  of 
their  "  Diamond  Dickens,"  give  us  Our  Mu- 
tual Friend  entire— the  whole  in  one  exquis- 
ite volnme,  in  type  readable  to  the  oldest 
eyes.  The  illustrations,  by  Sol  Ey  tinge,  are, 
on  the  whole,  admirable,  and  in  some  in- 
stances more  than  admirable.  A  double 
treat  is  thus  vouchsafed  to  those  obtaining 
the  "illustrated"  edition.  We  are  rejoiced 
at  this  enterprise— not  because  we  care  to  see 
one  publisher  publishing  on  another,  for 
that,  as  a  rule,  is  not  good  faith  in  the  trade; 
but  the  desirableness  of  the  new  issue  by 
Ticknor  &  Fields  is  so  unquestioned  that  we 
welcome  it  most  heartily— good  as  Peterson's 
"Author's Edition"  is. 

As  a  companion  to  this  "  Diamond  "  enter- 
prise, we  have  promised,  by  a  New  York 
firm,  the  works  of  Thackeray,  in  this  unique 
shape  and  at  the  same  price — one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  per  volume,  each  volume  to  con- 


tain a  complete  work,  or  several  of  the  briefer 
books. 

Now  for  the  Diamond  Irving— Diamond 
Preecott— Diamond  Motley— Diamond  Tick- 
nor1s  "  Spanish  Literature  "—Diamond  Ban* 
croft  The  owners  of  these  copyrights  have 
but  to  put  forth  such  editions  to  sell  one 
hundred  copies  where  they  now  sell  ten. 
Not  only  Is  the  idea  and  shape  "  popular,** 
but  thousands  of  readers  now  unable  to  buy 
the  standard  editions  will  then  be  able  to 
secure  their  coveted  authors  in  good  library 
shape.  We  therefore  earnestly  suggest  this 
matter  to  the  consideration  of  the  publish- 
ers concerned,  feeling  certain  that  from  its 
first  issue  each  enterprise  must  be  a  great 
popular  success,  while  a  real  service  will  be 
done  to  our  literature,  for  which  readers  will 
be  grateful  and  by  which  authors  will  be 
profited. 

Murray,  of  London,  the  originator  of  the 
"Diamond"  Idea,  announces  the  complete 
works  of  Lord  Byron  in  a  single  volume.  We 
suppose  it  will  be  reissued  here,  and,  of 
course,  will  prove  a  great  success. 

A  oorbespondbht  elsewhere  (page  883!) 
catechises  the  English  of  a  well-known 
writer,  making  several  good  points.  This 
recalls  the  strictures  made  by  Mr.  Moon  on 
the  series  of  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
P.  Marsh  for  the  Nation  newspape*  Mr. 
Marsh,  as  a  writer  on  language,  has  won  a 
pre-eminence  in  our  literature,  and  his  essays 
in  the  Nation  were  especially  designed  to 
elucidate  the  power  and  quality  of  words. 
Mr.  Moon's  criticisms,  kind  in  spirit  and 
exhaustive  in  analysis,  were  so  good  as  to 
make  us  sorry  that  the  occasion  for  further 
like  communications  now  is  wanting.  When 
a  person  sets  himself  up  for  an  authority 
he  must  be  secure  in  his  owa  merit,  else 
others,  mindful  of  his  errors,  may  seise  the 
baton  from  his  hands  and  use  it  on  his  head. 
The  points  made  by  our  correspondent  against 
Mr.  White's  English  are  irrefutable;  indeed, 
they  could  have  been  made  stronger.  It  is 
all  done  in  no  spirit  of  hypercriticism,  but 
to  assist  in  directing  our  own  teachers.  We 
can  not  talk  too  much  on  the  question  of 
the  "  Use  and  Misuse  of  Words,"  for  if 
our  "  well  of  English  "  is  to  be  kept  u  unde- 
nted," how  else  shall  it  be  done  except  by 
careful  watchfulness  over  those  having  Us 
guardianship  ? 
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THE  CRESCENT  CITY. 


HOE  VEH  has  had  the  misfortune 
o  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships, 
Well  knows  the-  wonders  of  the  deep ;  he 
also  remembers  well  the  monotonous 
wretchedness  which  he  endured  in  his 
confined  transit  from  these  green  and 
breathing  shores  to  some  distant  land; 
he,  therefore,  can  fully  sympathize  with 
the  glad  anticipations  which  possess  the 
voyager  as  he  sails  into  the  muddy  wa- 
ters which  ponr  out  of  the  great  river, 
and  overlie  the  clear  waves  of  the  Mexi- 
can Quit 

Though  some  time  has  passed,  I  do 
not  forget  with  what  satisfaction  I  climb- 
ed into  the  cross-trees,  to  catch  a  fresh 
glimpse  of  the  desired  land,  nor  bow 
pleasant  to  me  seemed  the  strips  of  flat, 
reedy  shore,  seen  through  the  wares  of 
drifting  fog. 


Presently  then)  come  to  the  traveler, 
through  the  fog,  sounds  of  some  living 
thing — that  incessant  "  pough  t  pongh  I" 
like  a  cough,  or  snort  of  the  working 
giant;  and  when  the  fog  lifts,  yon  catch 
sight  of  the  black  monster  bearing  down 
toward  you,  over  the  long,  lazy  swells, 
with  its  fiery  eyes,  and  its  steam-breath- 
ing nostrils. 

It  la  the  tug,  with  Its  deck  flush  and 
clean,  only  the  engine,  and  little  cabin  on 
its  center,  and  no  living  person  to  be 
seen,  except,  possibly,  on  the  top  of  Its 
high  ladder,  a  single  figure,  till,  as  it 
closes  with  yon,  the  master  of  the  ma- 
chine is  discovered  with  the  magic  wheel. 
in  his  hand. 

A  few  words  suffice,  and  the  black 
monster  seizes  the  white-winged  ship. 
Her  wings  sre  closed,  and  she  Is  borne 


IiUnd  according  to  Act  of  Congrats,  In  the  «ar  UWJ,  b 
Office  of  the  Dlrtrict  Court  for  thi  Soother 

V»L.  nx— 25. 
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away  with  irresistible  power  oyer  the 
bars,  and  through  the  slimy  mud,  till  she 
enters  between  long,  low  mud-lines,  which 
here  border  the  "  Father  of  Waters." 

For  a  time  no  human  being  breaks  the 
profound  solitude,  or  relieves  the  wide 
waste  which  spreads  away  on  all  sides ; 
and  you  almost  wonder  that  the  bittern 
or  the  alligator  should  here  continue  to 
live.  They  are  the  only  indications  of 
life,  till  among  the  marsh-grass  of  the 
ooze,  a  curling  smoke,  or  the  rude  "  look- 
out," tells  of  a  fisherman's  shanty. 

From  this  point  he  goes  out  in  pursuit 
of  fish,  lobsters  and  oysters,  and  along 
the  gulf-shores  and  its  many  bayous  he 
gathers  good  spoil,  with  which  the  New 
Orleans  market  is  so  well  supplied.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  the  palate  of  the 
epicure  luxuriates  on  the  rich  and  deli- 
cate flesh  of  the  sheepshead  and  redfish, 
and  on  lobsters,  crawfish,  and  abundant 
oysters. 

Little  recks  the  fisherman  of  changes 
in  state  or  church.  To  him  white  dem- 
ocrats and  black  republicans  are  only 
words.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  prices 
of  stocks,  and  heeds  not  the  difference 
between  a  "  bull "  and  a  "  bear ;"  while 
the  only  "  lame  ducks "  he  has  heard  of 
are  those  his  bullets  have  winged.  If  he 
had  ever  seen  a  book,  he  would  consider 
it  beneath  contempt,  and  he  never  reads 
any  thing ;  he  would  rather  have  a  good 
piece  of  canvas  to  mend  his  sail  than  the 
most  elaborate  and  frightful  picture  paint- 
ed by  the  pre-Raphaelites.  Indeed,  he 
would  decline  the  best  picture  of  Millais, 
unless  he  could  have  some  money  with  it 
Whether  he  shall  live  in  town  or  country 
disturbs  him  not ;  nor  is  the  fashion  of 
his  clothes  subject  to  change.  He  retires 
early  to  his  couch,  to  enjoy  the  sweets 
of  profound  repose,  and  awakes  betimes 
that  he  may  chase  the  finny  prey. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  fisher- 
man's life  in  the  ooze  of  the  Mississippi 
He  requires  only  enough  to  eat,  plenty 
of  whisky  to  drink,  and  tobacco  to  chew. 
If  reasonable,  he  may,  therefore,  be  en- 
tirely "  happy,"  and  enjoy  himself  as 
much  as  a  well-fed  hog,  which  has  no 
good  place  to  wallow  in.  The  war  sadly 
interfered  with  his  avocations.   The  pres- 


ence, in  the  river,  of  such  monsters  aa 
the  frigates  of  Farragut's  fleet— of  the 
ugly  mortar  boats  of  Porter — were  the 
knell  of  his  prosperity,  and  for  a  season  the 
fishy  man  had  to  retire  to  quarters  where 
fish  were  eaten,  not  sold ;  but,  when 
peace  returned,  he  revisited  his  old 
haunts,  like  an  alligator  after  a  winter's 
snooze  and  lethargy;  and  to-day  the 
fisherman  of  the  lower  Mississippi  is  as 
much  of  an  *'  institution "  as  the  Canal 
street  market,  or  the  quadroons. 

The  pilots,  who  live  at  various  "  sta- 
tions" along  these  shores,  are  a  little 
further  advanced  in  civilization.  Now 
and  then  they  see  a  newspaper,  and  their 
minds  are  exercised  as  to  whether  they 
are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it  They 
have  begun  to  be  unhappy,  and  to  feel  the 
pangs  which  civilized  nations  endure; 
yet  here  they  continue  to  live,  father  and 
son,  in  huts  perched  high  on  spiles  driven 
in  the  mud,  hopeful  only  for  so  much  a 
foot  for  pilotage. 

The  "  delta  "  of  the  Mississippi  is  a 
boundless  waste  of  mud,  water  and  reedy 
thicket — the .  haunt  of  countless  water- 
fowl, and  the  sunny  retreat  of  hosts  of 
alligators,  whose  notes  of  love  are  some- 
times heard  sounding  like  the  bellowing 
of  bulls  of  Bashan.  Through  this  delta, 
in  all  directions,  flow  those  mighty  waters 
which,  leaving  their  small  heads  in  the 
White  Bear  and  Itaska  Lakes,  and  in  the 
crystal  springs  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
bring  down  the  yellow  lands  of  the 
Platte  and  Kansas  country,  to  form  new 
states  and  kingdoms  in  and  around  the 
Mexican  Gulf 

The  "  pough,  pough  w  of  the  high- 
pressure  tug  drags  you  up,  against  the 
yellow  current,  past  the  Balize — that  col- 
lection of  hutB  and  houses  where  live  a 
sort  of  aquatic  men — with  noses  like 
fishes*,  fins  like  alligators9,  feet  like  ducks' 
— who  never  drown. 

No  doubt  the  hopeful  traveler  will  be 
glad  to  meet  those  little,  but  brave  and 
historical  beasts  which  swarmed  down 
upon  Musooso  (when  he  first  discovered 
the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
year  1542),  and  blackened  his  sail ;  they 
feared  nothing,  and  attacked  his  men  re- 
gardless of  death.     The  philologist  may 
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well  inquire  if  they  are  named  Musketos 
in  honor  of  Muscoso,  the  explorer  of  the 
passes  of  the  river.  Of  them,  more  may 
be  said  hereafter. 

After  some  fifty  miles  of  tag  between 
those  low,  marshy  shores,  trees  begin 
to  appear— dense  thickets  of  cypress 
swamp;  then  the  artificial  mud-banks, 
called  the  levee,  soon  appear.  These 
have  been  built,  with  great  labor,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  below  and  above 
New  Orleans,  for  many  miles,  and  are  in- 
tended to  keep  out  the  waters,  which, 
during  the  rise  of  the  river,  would  sweep 
away  all  crops  and  houses.  These  levees 
suffered  sadly  during  the  progress  of  the 
late  war.  Being  repeatedly  "  cut "  by 
both  Confederates  and  Federals,  the  an- 
nual rim  opened  the  gaps  into  vast  rents, 
which  it  will  take  millions  of  money  to 
repair;  and  a  destruction  of  estates  fol- 
lowed, which  years  of  assiduous  labor 
will  be  required  to  restore. 

Then,  some  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  your  eyes  are  gratified  with 
a  sight  of  the  first  sugar  plantation,  with 
Us  picturesque-looking  mansion  and  its 
negro  huts  with  black  groups  around 
them.  From  this  point  the  traveler 
watches  the  shores  to  see  the  estates 
which  succeed  each  other,  until  he  reach- 
es New  Orleans ;  that  is  the  longed-for 
end  of  his  voyage,  and  he  looks  eagerly 
till  he  sees  its  forest  of  masts  rising  above 
the  low  banks,  and  hears  the  distant  but 
deep  roar  of  the  city. 

This  sloping  levee  at  New  Orleans  is 
a  strange  place  to  an  unsophisticated 
man ;  it  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  feet 
in  width,  and  extends  along  the  front  of 
the  city  some  four  to  five  miles,  follow- 
ing the  curve  of  the  river ;  which  (and 
not  its  Mohammedan  worship  and  beliefs) 
gives  to  New  Orleans  its  name  of  the 
M  Crescent  City.1'  'Tis  once  again  a  busy, 
driving,  dreadful  place,  piled  with  bales 
and  boxes,  and  hogsheads  and  casks,  and 
cattle  and  bureaus,  and  bedsteads,  and 
horse-carts,  and  pulpits,  and  all  the  other 
multitude  of  things  which  come  pouring 
out  of  that  wonderftil  cornucopia,  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  New 
Orleans  may  be  called  the  mouth. 

Sailors  are  heaving,  and  hauling,  and 


yo-hoing — mates  are  shouting  and  swear- 
ing— steamers  are  smoking,  and  puffing, 
and  splashing  about — and  the  river  is  all 
the  while  rushing  swiftly  down,  ready  to 
sweep  every  thing  along  to  the  wide 
ocean.  It  will  never  do  to  sleep 
there/ 

This  vast  mass  of  merchandise,  which 
lies  in  such  confusion,  is  being  clutched 
by  brawny  negroes,  piled  on  carts,  and 
hanled  away;  or  is  being  seized  and 
swung  into  the  holds  of  ships;  and 
somehow,  in  a  wonderful,  mysterious, 
providential  way,  it  all  gets  to  Its  proper 
destination,  to  be  eaten,  orspun,  or  worn, 
or  wasted  by  man.  You,  yourself — a 
man,  a  stranger — you  are  useless,  and 
you  are  jostled,  and  run  against,  and  are 
in  danger  of  having  your  legs  broken  by 
machinery,  your  head  smashed  by  sway- 
ing hardware,  or  of  being  rolled  into  the 
river  by  casks  of  whisky  or  sugar ;  you 
must  get  out  of  the  way,  and  at  once.  In 
the  good  time  coming,  when  New  Orleans 
Shall  rise  from  her  present  horrors  of 
misrule  and  madness,  to  become  what 
she  ought  to  be — the  metropolis  of  the 
South,  this  levee  will  be  a  world's  mart, 
where  men  of  all  nations  shall  meet  and 
mingle  in  trade,  and  where  the  great  cos- 
mopolitan ideas  of  the  equality  of  man 
and  the  rights  of  the  individual  shall 
have  their  most  wonderful  exemplifica- 
tion. Once  wipe  away  the  stains  of 
slavery,  and  New  Orleans  will,  perforce, 
become  the  most  liberal,  most  demo- 
cratic city  on  the  globe. 

As  it  is  to-day,  the  foreshadowing  of 
its  destiny  appears  in  the  motley  throng 
of  foreigners  who  haunt  its  streets.  One 
would  have  pity,  if  one  had  time,  for 
those  poor  strangers  who,  plunged  into 
its  chaos,  raw  and  ignorant,  speak  no 
language  but  an  unknown  one,  know  not 
where  to  go,  have  no  friends  (and  who 
has,  in  New  Orleans  ?),  and  who  are  quite 
certain,  in  their  own  minds,  of  being 
wofully  cheated;  but,  one  spends  no 
sympathy  or  time  on  them,  too  happy  if 
he  can  but  save  his  own  life  and  legs. 
One  must  be  filled  with  a  profound  faith 
that,  in  some  way,  God  will  help  them 
to  get  to  their  lands,  where  they  will  be 
certain  to  grow  rich  and  become  good 
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Americana,  and  so  leave  them  to  Ihelr 
fate — and  tbe  reconstruct  inn  ista. 

The  traveler  can  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  Babel  of  tongues  he  hears  In 
New  Orleans.  No  where  is  there  to  be 
found  a  more  motley  congregation  of 
nations  and  languages.  Some  of  its 
newspapers  are  published  In  two  lan- 
guages— English  and  French — as  are 
their  laws ;  and  both  languages  are  used 
in  their  courts ;  Spanish  and  German, 
also,  are  common.  So  fax,  the  people  do 
not  become  homogeneous,  either  in  lan- 
guage, character,  or  interests.  Ton  see 
very  few  old  men,  and  Inquiry  informs 
you  that  the  population  is  shifting,  and 
that  adventurers  of  all  kinds  abound.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  twenty  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  may  be  classed  as 
"  transient  ;"  perhaps  the  Creole  French 
only  can  be  called  permanent,  though, 
since  tbe  war,  "  Yankees  "  are  fast  get- 
ting both  property  and  power,  and 
"  Yankees  "  will,  in  spite  of  Mayor  Mon- 
roe, do  for  tbe  State  what  the  southern- 
ers won't  do — devdop  it  All  the  vast 
wealth  that  now  lies  slumbering  in  the 
COtton-flelds  and  sugar-plantations  of  the 


lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and  up 
along  the  great  confluent  streams, 
is  too  tempting  a  priie  for  north- 
em  energy,  and  every  body's  love 
of  gain,  to  remain  long  In  its  pres- 
ent undeveloped  slate ;  and  what- 
ever the  politicians  may  do  toward 
recoDstruclion  and  the  status  of  the 
late  slave  population,  the  money 
that  is  in  the  land  will  evoke  ways 
and  means  for  its  development. 
Only — only — it  iaa  great  pity  that 
the  "southern"  people  don't  see 
what  great  fools  they  make  of  them- 
selves in  deriding  northern  ideas, 
northern  energy  and  northern 
modes  of  developing  a  country's 

80  excellent  on  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  bit  of  history  now  oc- 
curs, in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  slip.     In  the  year  1717  (Louisi- 
ana   being    claimed   by   France), 
"  The  Western  Company  "  was  or- 
ganized, better  known  as  "  Law's 
Mississippi  Scheme,"  by  means  of  which, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  Louisiana  una 
to  become  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  who- 
ever owned  a  share  of  the  stock  wu 
sure  of  boundless-riches.      We  all  know 
the  speculation  and  destruction  that  ne- 
snlted ;  bnt  out  of  ft  grew  the  settlement 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  next  year,  and   a 
straggling  emigration  from  France.     In 
the  year  1754,  the  Acadians  were  driven 
from  Nova  Scotia,  a  part  of  whom  came 
here  in  search  of  homes  and  peace.    Bat 
in  1763,  the  conntry  and  people  were 
transferred  to  Spain.     In  1800,  tbe  terri- 
tory was  reconveyed  by  Spain  to  France, 
and  in  1808  sold  to  us  by  Bonaparte  No. 
1,  for  (15,000,000  cash. 

The  French  there,  have  remained 
French  to  this  day  ;  bnt,  otherwise,  the 
population  has  been  shifting  and  peculiar. 
Under  it  all,  has  been  that  great  substra- 
tum, the  negro  element,  so  exotic  and 
Interesting  to  the  stranger.  Let  us  listen 
to  these  old  ones — all  battered,  and  tat- 
tered, and  torn : 

Mb.  Johsino. — "  How  is  you,  Monaer 
Dixie,  dis  morn'  f 

Both. — "  Wangh,   waagh,  wangh  P 
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Mr.  Dekul — u  Mighty  well,  tank  you ; 
bow's  Misae  Jonsing  ?" 

Both. — "Waugh,  waugh,  waugh!" 
doubling  themselves  up  with  joyousness 
and  delight 

Mb.  Jonbinq. — M  Got  new  dog,  Mon- 
ser  Dixie,  eh  ?" 

Both. — "  Waugh,  waugh,  waugh  1 
Waugh,  waugh  F 

Dog. — "  Bow-wow  P'  snapping  at  Mr. 
Johnson's  leg.  (He  wants  to  be  "let 
alone/1  you  see). 

Mr.  Dixie.- — u  Nomporte — goin'  apter 
be  breffast ;  tinks  you  make  good  meat. 
Good-morn',  Mr.  Jonsing — guess  you's 
done  for  1" 

Both. — M  Waugh,  waugh,  waugh ! 
Waugh,  waugh,  waugh  1"  and  exit 

The  traveler,  of  course,  seeks  his  hotel, 
and  New  Orleans  is  rail  of  accommoda- 
tions for  man  and  beast.  The  great  "  St 
Charles,"  costing  six  hundred  thousand 
round  dollars,  with  its  "  six  Corinthian 
columns,"  parades  its  clumsy  architecture 
for  his  accommodation;  but,  if  he  be 
valiantly  inclined,  and  anxious  to  try  his 
unfledged  French,  he  may  seek  the  hos- 
pitable "  St  Louis,"  which  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  old  French  cite. 

The  unsophisticated  stranger,  whose 
theological  position  is  in  any  degree  un- 
defined, may  be  perplexed  as  to  which 
of  these  saints  he  shall  commit  the 
guardianship  of  his  body ;  and,  indeed, 
he  may  have  serious  doubts  whether  a 
mere  man  of  the  world  will  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  their  sacred  portals.  Per- 
haps it  will  reassure  him  to  learn  that 
gambling  is  permitted  in  both,  and  that 
the  "  bar-room  "  of  the  St.  Charles  is  one 
of  the  largest  rooms  in  New  Orleans,  is 
daily  thronged,  and  that  the  religious 
character  of  its  frequenters  is  not  so  rig- 
idly scrutinized  as  their  views  on  "  the 
situation." 

Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  during  my 
visit  there.  Or,  the  traveler  may  seek, 
among  those  modest,  one-story  old  French 
houses,  for  pleasant  rooms,  where  he  will 
find  much  more  of  the  comforts  of 
home. 

The  way  people  "take  drinks"  in 
New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  place ;  it  is  a  practice  appropriate  to 


all  hours  of  the  day  and  seasons  of  tbe 
year,  is  indulged  in  before  breakfast  and 
after  midnight ;  like  Dickens'  man,  who 
inquired  how  many  crumpets  one  could 
eat  and  live,  the  traveler  with  a  scientific 
turn  is  led  to  ask,  how  much  "  tangle- 
legs "  can  a  man  take  and  Hut  So  far, 
it  has  not  been  answered,  for  it  is  not 
certain  yet  whether  it  is  the  yellow  fever 
or  the  u  slings  "  that  kills  them. 

One  of  the  places  which  the  traveler 
first  seeks,  in  New  Orleans,  is  the  market, 
of  a  Sunday  morning.  It  is  thronged 
with  people,  and  is  the  high  place  of  the 
blacks — who  buy  and  sell,  and  chaffer 
and  chaff,  and  laugh,  till  the  hubbub 
rises  into  confusion  and  the  second  oc- 
tave ;  then  he  finds  comfort  at  the  hands 
of  the  charming  quadroon  girl,  who  sells 
that  most  delicious  of  drinks,  coffee, 
made  surpassingly  good ;  no  one  knows 
the  secret  so  well  as  the  quadroon. 

The  market,  once  more,  is  well  sup- 
plied, but  in  a  rather  scrambling  manner, 
and  in  a  good  many  small  ways ;  and 
except  for  the  labors  of  the  old  negroes, 
who  bring  in  chickens,  and  artichokes, 
and  figs,  and  potatoes,  and  other  edibles, 
one  sees  that  the  population  must  im- 
mediately starve  to  death.  In  oysters 
and  fish,  the  market  is  excellently  fur- 
nished. Picturesque  groups  are  often 
seen  under  the  shadows  of  the  markets, 
which  the  artist's  eye  will  seize ;  not  un- 
likely a  party  of  Indian  girls,  ready  to 
sell  their  small  wares  and  willing  to  be 
gazed  upon. 

No  city  of  America  has  so  much 
the  character  of  a  European  town  as 
this,  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  seen  on 
Sunday.  In  the  morning,  a  religious 
feeling  apparently  pervades  the  people  ; 
and,  in  the  evening,  as  earnest  a  spirit 
of  amusement  seems  to  prevail.  In  the 
morning,  masses  and  sermons  are  listen- 
ed to,  and  the  churches  are  filled ;  in  the 
evening,  the  opera  and  theaters  are 
thronged,  and  all  seem  eager  for  enter- 
tainment 

I  heard  an  instance  of  this  way  of 
observing  the  Sunday,  so  different  from 
what  most  of  our  readers  are  used  to, 
that  I  tell  it,  though  I  do  not  vouch  lor 
all  its  details. 
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There  are  some  three  or  four  race- 
courses near  the  city,  which  are  well  at- 
tended by  the  first  people,  both  men  and 
women — it  is  (or  was)  the  fashion  to  go 
— and  the  great  day,  the  four-mile-day, 
usually  comes  on  Sunday,  when  people 
are  most  at  leisure.  A  certain  race  was 
to  come  off  on  a  Sunday,  upon  which  a 
bishop  had  appointed  to  consecrate  a 
new  church ;  but  so  anxious  was  the 
majority  of  the  church,  and  among 
them  some  of  the  most  important  mem- 
"bers,  to  see  the  great  race,  that  the  con- 
secration was  postponed,  and  the  race 
was  well  attended ! 

The  French  certainly  have  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  which  is  no  where  shown 
more  agreeably  than  in  their  plays  and 
theaters.  The  little  opera-house  at  New 
Orleans  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
spots  to  the  stranger,  and  he  will  go  there, 
not  only  because  he  will  hear  good  music 
sung  with  taste,  but  because  he  will  learn 
a  little  how  to  eryoy ;  in  which  art  we 
greedy  people  are  so  entirely  at  sea — or 
is  it  the  fact  that  civilization  forbids  en- 
joyment, and  insists  on  unmitigated 
money-getting  ? 

One  can  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
ease,  and  grace,  and  satisfaction  which 
possess  the  people,  who  go  in  entire 
families,  and  are  there  to  enjoy  the  music, 
the  audience,  their  friends  and  themselves. 
There  is  a  charm  about  those  young 
French  Creole  women,  with  tbeir  oval, 
olive,  faces,  and  black  eyes  and  hair, 
which  is  not  in  their  beauty,  but  in  a 
certain  air  of  grace  and  repose,  quite  un- 
common with  us.  Most  of  them  are  not 
handsome,  but  many,  certainly,  are  very 
captivating ;  and  while  they  are  dressed 
folly,  carefully  and  lovelily,  they  are  rarely 
•verdressed,  and  one  mentally  exclaims, 
"  Oh,  that  the  milliner-shops  which  par- 
ade themselves  in  the  balcony  seats  of  a 
New  York  opera-house  might  be  re- 
moved (magically,  like  the  Holy  Chapel 
of  Loretto,)  to  the  windows  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  not  be  longer  left  to  astonish 
and  distract  the  nerves  of  overworked 
menl" 

Amusements  form  a  leading  feature  of 
Hfe  in  New  Orleans,  and,  perhaps,  are  as 
much  overdone  there  as  they  are  neglect- 


ed or  undervalued  in  most  New  England 

towns.     It  is  true  that 

44  All  work  and  no  play 
Makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 

But  it  is  also  true,  that 

44  All  play  and  no  work 
Makes  Jack  a  mere  shirk.'* 

Besides  the  theaters  and  races,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  bowling  and  billiard- 
rooms;  but  the  worst  of  all  are  the 
numerous  and  brilliant  gambling-houses, 
which  open  their  doors  to  the  willing 
guest.  A  little  caution  may  possibly  be 
shown  now,  but  such  houses  are  not  dif- 
ficult to  find,  nor,  when  found,  to  lose 
money  in;  and,  although  a  man  who 
frequents  the  faro-table  is  sure,  in  the 
end,  to  lose  his  money,  there-  are  hun- 
dreds still,  who,  moth-like,  fly  at  the 
candle,  singe  their  wings,  and  drop  into 
the  cup  to  be  consumed.  New  Orleans 
and  New  York  are  both  alike  in  "  faro." 

The  u  Father  of  Waters  "  bears  upon 
his  bosom  a  crowd  of  men  (often  gentle- 
manly, jovial  fellows)  who  have  erected 
gambling  into  a  profession ;  they  are  a 
"breed"  peculiar  to  the  river;  they 
dress  well,  smoke  well,  drink  well,  and, 
with  a  dash  of  swagger  and  a  spice  of 
blackleg,  they  flatter  young,  tender 
pigeons,  and  then  pluck  them.  Among 
the  scrambling  speculators  who  congre- 
gate at  New  Orleans,  they  have  their 
place,  and,  except  for  an  occasional  fight 
and  slaughter,  are  not  thought  so  ill 
of  as  they  ought  to  be.  Since  the  war, 
the  fraternity  of  gamblers  has  been  im- 
measurably increased  by  accessions  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who,  having  owned 
slaves,  and  lost  their  fortunes  in  the  ven- 
ture for  "  independence,**  will  not  work, 
and  therefore  graritate  naturally  to  the 
faro-bank  or  the  card-table.  The  vices 
which  grew  out  of  the  war  fed  gambling, 
so  that  now,  more  than  ever  before,  New 
Orleans  may  be  termed  the  gambler's 
paradise,  where  many  a  beautiful  woman 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  her  evening's 
amusement  tributary  to  the  amount  of 
stakes  involved — in  that  respect  not 
greatly  unlike  those  circles  in  Great 
Britain  where  ladies  bet  at  races  and  lose 
at  cards  as  freely  and  as  "  respectably" 
as  the  male  sex  " 
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Dancing  la  a  great  resource  against 
Idleness  and  enntii;  and,  if  the  quiet 
mandarin  could  ask  in  England — "  Why 
do  not  the  rich  English  At'™  somebody 
to  do  that  work  for  them  P* — mnch  more 
forcibly  might  he  ask  it  in  New  Orleans, 
where  one's  feet  are  tempted  from  their 
propriety  by  all  kinds  of  lures,  by  the 
expensive  fashionable  assemblies,  and  by 
the  free  masked  ball*. 

A  sober  passenger,  who  was  floating 
down  to  the  city  on  one  of  that  steady 
river  craft  called  a  flat-boat,  highly  in- 
terested in  the  new  scenery  which  met 
his  eyes,  remained  on  the  watch  quite 


into  the  night  It  happened  that  the 
boat  was  caught  in  one  of  those  wide 
eddies,  often  a  half-mile  or  more  In  cir- 
cuit, where  she  floated  round  and  round, 
while  he,  happy  man,  supposed  he  was 
fast  making  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  It 
happened,  also,  that  a  rich  planter  was 
that  night  celebrating  his  daughter's  mar- 
riage with  music  and  dance.  It  was  an 
interesting  feature  of  our  traveler's  jour- 
ney, that  every  half-hoar  he  came  to  a 
gayly-lighted  house,  where  he  could  hear 
the  sounds  of  enchanting  music,  and 
see,  through  the  windows,  l£e  foot  of 
beauty  tripping  on  its  fantastic  toe.  He 
was,  of  course,  interested  and  delighted  ; 
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WLcn  tlie  warm  evenings  of  March  be- 
gin to  opeu  the  blossoms,  and  your  pretty 
quadroon  girl  stands  ready  to  sell  you  a 
bunch  of  rosea  or  violets  (which  you  buy), 
those  warm  evenings  also  open  the  doors 
of  all  the  best  houses  In  the  city,  and, 
on  the  steps  and  sidewalks,  whole  fami- 
lies, young  and  old,  sit,  or  walk,  or 
smoke,  or  flirt,  or  gossip,  and  have  a 
good  time.  They  are  not  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  do  this,  and  they  seem  to 
■nap  their  fingers  at  Mrs.  Grundy,  and 
enjoy  themselves  as  mortals  sometimes 
should.     It  may  be  that  the  tongue  of 


tongue  which  rattles  away  reputations 
like  a  tambourine  accompaniment  tu  a 
giddy  waltz — the  waltz  of  life,  if  yon 

One  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of 
New  Orleans  Is  the  yellow  fever.  It 
was  brought  over  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, about  1769,  since  which  time  it  hss 
staid  by  us,  and  has  spread  widely.  Some. 
times  it  works  up  Into  northern  latitudes, 
and  has  carried  dismay  and  death  at 
various  times  into  New  York.  It  seems, 
also,  to  hare  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  character  of  the  people  of  New 
Orleans ;  for  those  who  have  been 
through  it,  who  have  felt  its  deadly  pangs. 
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and  have  seen  the  dead  and  the  dying 
on  every  hand,  seem  to  hare  become  in- 
sensible  to  the  terrors  of  this  ghastly 
king,  and  to  have  learned  to  enjoy  i 
day  leBt  no  morrow  come.  There  is 
visible  in  the  people  a  sort  of  reckless 
gayety,  and  a  passion  for  amusement,  and 
a  disregard  of  death,  quite  surprising  to 
a  cautious  man. 

The  cemeteries  are  likely  to  attra 
brief  visit  from  the  stranger.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  most  ports  of  New  Or- 
leans water  is  found  at  the  depth  of  two 
feet,  which  has  brought  about  a  custom 
of  burying  the  dead  in  tombs  and  ovens, 
built  above  ground  ;  you  therefore  find, 
in  place  of  tombstones  and  tablets,  intend- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
parted, a  City  of  the  Dead.  French 
sentiment  (or,  perhaps,  Parisian  senti- 
ment) has  its  peculiarities ;  and  It  Is  told 
of  a  gentleman  of  Paris,  whose  wife  had 
died,  that,  when  complimented  upon  the 
tenderness  and  propriety  of  his  demeanor 
at  the  church  services,  he  replied,  with 
mournful  earnestness, 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  you  should  have  seen 
me  at  the  grave." 

The  cemeteries  here  show  many  signs 


of  affection — little  wreaths  and  nosegays 
of  flowers  being  placed  upon  the  tombs. 
But  one  of  the  French  peculiarities  al- 
luded to  is,  that  od  certain  days  in  the 
year  crowds  or  well-dressed  people  flock 
to  the  cemeteries  to  weep. 

The  old  battle-ground  demands  a  visit, 
as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  place.  The 
spot  where  General  Jackson,  on  that 
memorable  6th  of  January,  beat  (he 
British. back,  and  won  his  laurels,  now 
consists  of  barren  pastures  and  over- 
grown thickets  ;  and  the  conclusion  one 
will  be  apt  to  arrive  at  is,  that  being  in 
the  battle  is  one  thing,  anil  visiting  the 
battle-field  is  another — tbe  former  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  latter  ridiculous.  Still, 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  bits,  you  may 
boy  tbe  bullet 

"  Tint  killed  Pakeoham," 
and  you  may,  for  nothing,  enjoy  a  sight 
of  one  of  those  fine  spreading  "  live 
oaks,"  of  which  a  few  jet  stand  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  They  are  cer- 
tainly noble  trees,  spreading  their  giant 
limbs  at  right  angles  to  their  short,  mass- 
ive trunks  j  and,  when  covered  with  the 
gray  moss  of  the  South,  they  seem  like 
hoary   patriarchs,   venerable   with    age. 
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This  "  field,"  however,  since  the  re< 
war,  ia  a  matter  of  small  interest, 
manygreater  events  h  a  vo  t  ran  spired,  even 
on.   Louisiana  soil,    that   Jackson's    de- 
fense  of  New   Orleans   has   become  as 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  Cfesar'e  fight 
with     Yercingetorix.         Every     win 
thr""**""*  tin.  sui.ii.  ™..  ™i  bob  t™, 
of 
Lc 


have  known  the  use  of  sugar  from  the 
earliest  period,  it  made  its  way  slowly 
westward,  through  Barbary  into  Spain, 
and  thence  to  the  West  India  Islands  ; 
and,  so  hue  as  the  year  1406,  was  only 
known  in  England  as  a  medicine.  Then, 
kings  and  bishops,  knights  and  ladies, 


son,  the  disastrous  (and  most  disgraceful 
to  Federal  arms)  cotton  expedition  up 
Red  River,  are  events  in  the  State  history 
which  render  Jackson's  old-time  fight  a 
mere  bagatelle. 

"  How  shall  we  obtain  cheap  sugar  ?" 
Is  the  question  now  naked  hjt  all  the 
world.  It  seems  there  are  some  2,580,000 
hogsheads  now  produced  annually  in 
this  world,  equivalent  to  2,680.000,000  of 
pounds,  and  yet  there  is  not  enough  to 
make  our  cake,  and  to  manufacture  our 
candy.     Although  the  Chinese  seem  to 


sugar  estate,  which  he  may  easily  do  be- 
low New  Orleans.  Every  where  the 
hanging  moss  which  covers  the  tree* 
gives  a  wild  and  picturesque  character 
to  the  country,  otherwise  monotonous 
and  meager. 

These  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  mouth, 
are  higher  than  the  neighboring  country, 
and  seem  to  be  a  rich  deposit,  raised  by 
the  river  itself.  The  soil  turns  up  black 
and  stiff,  but  is  rich  and  strong,  and  pro- 
duces good  canes. 

Away  off  to  the  J»r  regions  of  the 
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Sabine  stretch  the  plantations  where  the 
cane  grows  in  such  rank  fertility  that, 
even  under  the  old  slave  system  of  waste- 
ful and  exhaustive  culture,  the  fields  re- 
mained unimpaired  in  their  capacity  for 
production ;  and  it  now  may  be  said 
that,  from  the  Wachita  to  the  Sabine, 
the  soil  of  Louisiana  is  one  latent  bed  of 
saccharine  riches,  awaiting  only  the  wand 
of  free  labor  and  intelligent  energy  to 
bring  it  forth  in  sugar  crystals.  And 
this,  we  surmise,  will  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  Cultivate 
the  soil  /  Sugar  lies  there,  in  the  con- 
crete, enough  to  sweeten  the  sour  world, 
and  even  to  mollify  the  acerbity  which 
four  years  of  civil  war  provoked.  Cul- 
tivate the  soil — give  the  negroes  work 
for  their  strong  backs  and  sinewy  arms, 
send  in  machinery  and  money,  and  in- 
spire the  southern  people  themselves 
with  the  spirit  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural emulation,  and  in  ten  years1 
time,  we  shall  witness  the  astonishing 
spectacle  of  Louisiana  yielding  more 
revenue  from  her  black  mud  than  Cali- 
fornia from  her  mines  I 
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"EVERTHELESS,  we  were  much  to- 
gether, Harold  and  I,  during  my 
stay  at  Aunt  Tempest's.  When  she  took 
her  after-dinner  nap,  we  would  wend  our 
way  to  Boating  Wood,  or  Prospect  Hill, 
sometimes  taking  Sam  along  with  us  as 
body-guard  against  the  possible  attacks 
of  the  Tempest 

I  recollect  that  one  sunny  day  we 
galloped  over  to  Squire  Searle's,  taking 
Magpie  Pool  on  our  way,  and  were  at 
home  and  quietly  seated  at  work — al- 
though a  trifle  out  of  breath  —  before 
Aunt  Tempest  came  down  from  her 
siesta  and  bath.  I  remember  that  after- 
noon, as  we  let  our  horses  drink  at  the 
Pool,  I  asked  how  it  came  by  its  peculiar 
cognomen. 

"  There  must  be  some  moldy  legend 
at  the  bottom  of  it,"  said  Harold ;  "  but, 
it  is  said  that  no  one  lingers  here  with- 
out talking  too  much  for  their  peace  of 


mind — perhaps  these  are  the  reeds  to 
which  the  barber  whispered  the  secret 
of  King  Midas.  If  we  were  to  stay  long, 
I  should  be  sure  to  say  something  which 
you  might  not  care  to  hear." 

"  Dear  me,n  said  I,  M I  am  morally 
certain  that  Aunt  Tempest  has  been 
here  at  some  time." 

M  Perhaps  she  bottles  the  water  for 
use  as  a  tonic." 

"  Vials  of  wrath,"  I  inferred. 

But,  our  favorite  haunt  was  the  Scowl, 
as  the  fishermen  called  a  threatening 
rock  overhanging  the  river,  and  over- 
hung in  its  own  turn  by  a  growth  of 
larch  and  hemlock,  which  climbed  the 
background  and  threw  their  deep  shad- 
ows over  the  place,  making  a  perpetual 
coolness  and  shade.  It  was  only  to 
saunter  down  the  garden  path,  pass 
through  the  orchard-close,  cross  a  field 
sweet  with  clover,  dipping  almost  down 
to  the  water's  edge,  where  Sam's  wherry 
waited  to  set  us  over  to  the  frowning 
rock,  of  which  a  flight  of  steps,  chipped 
along  the  sides,  allowed  an  easy  but 
winding  ascent.  There,  the  tumult  of 
the  Falls,  which  broke  into  dazzling 
scarfs  of  foam  and  rainbow  a  mile  up 
the  river,  came  to  us  attuned  to  melody ; 
there  the  far  purple  hills  rose  into  view 
tented  by  the  wavering  clouds,  the  spires 
of  a  neighboring  city  borrowed  some- 
thing from  the  sumptuous  sun,  the  crofts 
and  woods  shook  out  a  wealth  of  odor- 
ous verdure,  the  dim,  blue  haze  curled 
in  the  distance  like  a  water-course.  Un- 
derneath us  the  fishing-crafts  crept,  the 
pleasure-boats  folded  their  white  wings, 
the  heavy  gundalows  floated  up  from 
the  salt  meadows  on  the  flood-tide. 

Aunt  Susan  having  been  ill,  as  usual, 
I  had  remained  six  months  with  Aunt 
Tempest,  or  rather  with  Harold  Dacre, 
for  he  had  been  my  most  frequent  com- 
panion, and  as  I  was  to  start  the  next 
morning  for  Uncle  Hercules',  we  made 
ready  for  one  more  look  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Scowl.  My  aunt  had  gone 
tea-drinking,  Sam  was  out  with  his  gun, 
altogether  the  opportunity  and  the  wan- 
ing afternoon  were  too  good  to  lose. 
Never  had  the  skies  seemed  so  high  and 
majestic,  a  wall  of  sapphire  between 
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heaven  and  earth  broken  only  by  the 
pallid  specter  of  the  moon. 

"  Just  think"  said  I, "  only  two  months 
and  I  shall  see  Aunt  Serena.1' 

"ADd  just  think,"  returned  Harold, 
"  all  of  six  months  before  you  enter  the 
latitude  of  perpetual  Tempest — before  I 
see  yen" 

"  Before  you  see  me  t  But  you  can 
come  to  Uncle  Hercules'  and  to  Uncle 
Archibald's  ?" 

"  That  depends — " 

11  Upon  your  inclinations  I" 

"  Upon  whether  you  would  care  to 
see  me." 

u  Of  course  I  shall.     Why  not  ?" 

a  Why  should  you  ?  It  would  be  de- 
cidedly embarrassing  if  I  should  present 
myself  some  fine  day  and  you  were  to 
inquire  my  name  and  errand." 

"  What  a  capacity  for  forgetfumeas  I 
must  have !  Dear  me,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  any  body  who  is  lively." 

"A  doubtful  invitation.  They  are 
wry  lively  at  your  Uncle  Hercules'." 

"  On  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  It's  evidently  the  antipodes  of  this 
place.  Aunt  Tempest  says  she  would 
as  soon  live  in  a  maelstrom  as  there." 

"  I  dare  say  they  had  much  rather 
she  would." 

He  sketched  on  a  moment  in  silence ; 
by  and  by  he  threw  down  his  pencil  and 
came,  to  lean  over  me. 

"  It  is  no  use,"  said  he ;  "  if  one  has 
any  thing  to  say  to  you,  one  must  speak 
out ;  you  never  give  a  helping  hand." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked,  for 
there  was  an  earnestness  in  his  face 
quite  new  and  unexpected. 

"  Have  I  been  such  a  bungler  that  you 
have  not  been  able  to  guess  all  these 
weeks?"  He  bent  nearer,  his  breath 
lifted  my  hair,  his  dazzling  eyes  looked 
securely  into  mine ;  he  was  inflated  with 
confidence,  be  was  certain  of  success — 
one  would  see  about  that ;  one  liked  him 
well  enough,  but  one  was  not  sure  of 
loving  just  yet. 

"  Have  you  never  been  able  to  guess 
that  I  loved  you,  Philippa  f"  he  contin- 
ued. 

u  Indeed,  I  have  never  thought  about 


it,"  I  replied,  "  and  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  I  don't  believe  you  do.  You  think 
so,  doubtless,  but  you  are  only  a  boy 
now ;  some  day  you  will  look  back  and 
see  how  unlikely  it  was,  and  thank  me 
for  seeing  it  first." 

I  did  not  mean  to  be  hard  with  him, 
but  I  was  vexed  at  such  an  interruption 
of  the  even  tenor  of  our  Uvea 

He  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  his 
look  was  still  upon  me— that  dumb  look 
of  a  wounded  heart,  no  longer  glad,  no 
longer  triumphant ;  then  he  spoke  slow- 
ly, with  apparent  effort : 

"  You  might  have  thrown  my  love 
back  with  less  disdain,  Philippa.  Some 
day  you  may  need  it ;  I  will  keep  it  till 
then." 

"  I  did  not  think  to  be  disdainful,"  I 
replied ;  "  I  desired  to  be  just  If  t 
accepted  your  love,  what  a  pitiful  day  it 
would  be  for  me,  when  your  eyes  were 
opened  and  the  delusion  dropped  away, 
leaving  your  life  barren  as  well  at 
mine." 

I  declare  that  I  am  provoked  to  an- 
ger when  I  recall  the  assured  superiority 
in  my  replies,  the  bald  sentimentality. 

He  smiled  slightly,  but  did  not  an- 
swer, except  to  say  as  we  descended  the 
steep,  "  In  future,  when  I  feel  elated  or 
too  well  pleased  with  myself  and  my 
achievements,  I  will  come  here  where 
we  have  sat  so  often  together,  watching 
the  clouds  and  the  fishers,  and  the  oars 
feathered  in  the  sun,  and  the  Scowl  shall 
bring  me  back  to  a  just  estimate  of  my- 
self. I  shall  not  come  at  other  times ; 
it  would  be  needless  pain." 

That  night  while  I  packed  my  trunk 
— packing  away  thoughts  and  resolu- 
tions among  the  rest — Aunt  Tempest 
came  in,  shading  her  candle  with  her 
thin  hand. 

"  So  you  are  really  going,  Philippa  ? 
Sam  will  miss  you  so  much." 

"And  Harold,  too,  I  hope," just  to 
vex  her. 

"May  be  so.  But,  Sam  has  very 
deep  feelings,  and  strong  attachments. 
He  is  very  fond  of  you,  Philippa," 

"  I  hope  so,  too." 

M I  should  not  wonder  if  you  saw  a 
great  deal  of  him  at  Hercules';  they 
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like  to  have  him  come,  and,  Philippa,  I 
hope  you  will  be  kind  to  him." 

44  Certainly.    Have  I  been  otherwise  r" 

w  Oh,  I  don't  know  that  yon*  have,  but 
8am  is  different  from  some  young  men." 

«  Very,n  I  said. 

u  He  isn't  frivolous,  like  Harold ;  he 
Is  stanch,  solid  as  oak ;  he  would  make 
the  beet  of  husbands;  if  yon  could 
ftncy  him,  now — " 

"  Nonsense,  Aunt  Tempest" 

"It's  the  thing  nearest  my  heart, 
child." 

44  But  not  to  mine.  I  couldn't  marry 
my  cousin.  Doesn't  the  prayer-book 
forbid  it,  or  something?  Besides,  he 
hasn't  asked  me." 

44  No  knowing  what  he  may  da  It 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  you.  Mar- 
riage is  a  lottery,  my  dear,  as  I  found 
by  marrying  poor  Tempest" 

44  A  good  argument  in  favor  of  my 
marrying  his  son,"  I  thought 

44  And,  my  dear,  while  you  stop  at 
your  uncle's,  pray  don't  get  into  their 
habits  of  disorder  and  carelessness;  it 
wQl  be  melancholy,  indeed,  if  I  am 
obliged  to  go  oyer  the  same  ground  with 
you,  when  you  return.  Dear  Serena 
-would  do  every  thing  that  is  right,  if 
she  had  energy  enough ;  but  one  has 
little  influence  lying  on  one's  back,  and 
as  for  dear  Susan,  well,  her  stomach  is 
always  r*iled  with  peppermint  and  sage- 
tea,  and  no  wonder  her  housekeeping 
gets  out  of  trim." 

VI 

Uncle  Hercules  was  at  the  depot,  not 
so  much  to  meet  me,  as  to  be  the  first 
to  waylay  Dr.  Loup,  who  had  been  rus- 
ticating out  of  town.  For  I  found  that 
they  were  as  much  devoted  to  their  phy- 
sician as  some  people  are  to  the  parson ; 
little  could  be  done  with  credit,  unless 
the  doctor  was  present  to  make  sure  the 
regularity  of  the  pulse. 

44  Dr.  Loup,  Philippa,"  said  my  uncle, 
and,  for  a  while,  I  should  not  have  won- 
dered at  any  one's  being  gracious  before 
this  brilliant  gentleman,  whose  exquisite 
aplomb  sat  upon  him  like  a  nicely-fitting 
garment 


44  Is  Aunt  Susan  better  f '  I  volunteered. 
44  A  little  bilious  still.     She  took  a 
blue  pill  last  night,  doctor,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  that  will  set  her  all  right  again." 

I  hardly  expected  any  thing  like  cor- 
diality from  one  so  addicted  to  the  bitter 
things  of  life,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised when  a  little  dapper  woman  set 
down  a  camphor-bottle  which  she  had 
been  vigorously  shaking,  and  greeted  me 
as  affectionately  as  if  I  had  been  a  dose 
of  "  Stoughton's  Elixir." 

44  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear ;  I  got 
out  the  camphor,  thinking  you  might 
have  a  headache ;  there's  nothing  goes 
to  the  right  place  like  camphor;  you 
may  smell  of  salts  till  they  knock  you 
down,  but  camphor  will  pick  you  up 
again." 

44 1  haven't  any  headache,  thank  you, 
aunt,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  when  I  was  your  age,  nobody 
had  fewer  than  I ;  I  remember  at  the 
Seminary,  that  Miss  English  gave  me  a 
dose  of  senna-tea  for  a  cold,  and  as  soon 
as  her  back  was  turned,  I  watered  the 
geraniums  with  it  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
takdn  it,  I  should  have  escaped  worse 
things." 

44  You  have  been  doing  penance  ever 
since,"  said  Uncle  Hercules. 

Since  a  young  child  I  had  never  re- 
sided in  a  city ;  therefore  this  sojourn  of- 
fered a  new  development  of  life.  There 
were  concerts  and  theaters  nightly,  balls 
and  parties  at  graceful  intervals,  skating 
in  the  public  park,  strange  studies  of 
faces  in  the  streets,  books  and  pictures 
every  where.  The  world  seemed  fairly 
to  bud  with  pleasure.  I  forgot  that  I  had 
been  sorry  about  Harold,  that  Sam's  mo- 
ther had  designs  upon  me — except  when 
that  young  scion  made  his  weekly  visit — 
that  Aunt  Serena  was  counting  the  hours 
that  should  bring  me,  that  I  was  poor 
and  dependent 

How  could  I  remember  those  things 
when  the  gallant  Colonel  Prancer  praised 
my  dancing,  when  the  Rev.  Earnest 
Prose  lent  me  his  sermons  and  discussed 

"  Fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute  " 
with  me ;  when  Signor  Tutti  begged  to 
sing  with  me ;  when  St  Cloud  modeled 
my  hand  and  Yirgilio  painted  my  portrait; 
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when  John  Fraizer  filled  my  room 
with  flowers,  and  learned  German  that 
we  might  read  together,  and  Jack  Mar- 
riner  promised  to  bring  me  a  bracelet  of 
lantern-flies  when  he  returned  from  his 
Indian  voyage ;  when  every  one  seemed 
to  turn  out  of  his  path  in  order  to  turn 
my  silly  head,  and  Dr.  Loup  led  the 
conspiracy. 

Altogether,  it  bid  fair  to  be  a  brilliant 
campaign,  and  I  could  scarcely  recognize 
myself  in  the  girl  who  did  most  things 
by  clockwork  at  Aunt  Tempest's,  or 
who  found  enjoyment  beside  a  sick-bed 
at  Uncle  Archibald's. 

We  were  at  Virgilio's  studio,  one 
morning,  Dr.  Loup  and  I,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  his  latest  chef  (Tceuvre, 
when  suddenly,  upon  moving  a  screen, 
It  was  as  if  Harold  Dacre  looked  in  at  a 
window  as  I  had  often  seen  him  do  at 
home. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  ?"  inquired  Dr. 
Loup,  perceiving  my  start. 

"  That  crayon  ?  Dacre— one  of  the 
fraternity ;  I  should  like  to  show  you 
his  studio — it  is  in  my  charge  while  he  is 
abroad ;  he  has  some  things  worth  look- 
ing at  there ;  he  will  put  us  all  to  the 
blush  some  day." 

"  Abroad  r  said  I ;  "  I  didn't  know—. 
How  long  since  ?" 

"  Then  you  know  him  ?  He  had  just 
arrived  at  Florence  from  last  accounts." 

11  How  is  it,"  said  Dr.  Loup,  "  that 
you  artists  are  such  a  nomadic  tribe  ?  It 
would  seem  as  though  the  beautiful  were 
one  with  the  philosopher's  stone,  some- 
thing to  scour  the  earth  for,  and  to  find, 
at  last,  at  your  own  door-step." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  the  beautiful  is  an 
open  book  which  he  who  runs  may  read ; 
but  the  spirit  of  the  antique  slumbers  in 
the  crumbling  ruins  of  Rome,  impreg-  - 
nates  the  soft  Italian  air  ready  to  shape 
itself  into  great  conceptions.  It  is  an 
infected  region.  But  I  used  to  tell 
Dacre,  that  he  was  evidently  going  rather 
to  escape  than  to  find  a  thrall." 

"  To  escape  a  thrall  1  Ah,  well,  he 
need  not  have  troubled  himself  He  will 
grow  great  and  famous  and  forget  all 
about  a  little  goose  like  me,"  were  my 
somber  reflections.     It  was  just  what  I  | 


had  advised  him  to  do,  but,  somehow, 
the  prospect  didn't  at  all  please  ma 

I  looked  at  no  more  pictures  that  day. 
I  went  away  distraii  and  wearied,  lira. 
Oliver  was  "  at  home  "  that  evening ;  I 
wished  that  I  might  be,  too.  I  was 
cross  and  absent  I  snubbed  Colonel 
Prancer,  and  offended  John. Fraizer.  Dr. 
Loup  said  my  pulse  was  too  high,  and 
Aunt  Susan  proposed  a  sedativa  I 
made  an  effort  to  return  to  my  old 
status  of  light-hearted  easa  Dr.  Loup  de- 
clared that  something  had  unsettled  my 
nerves ;  I  denied  it  flatly. 

u  Then,"  said  he, u  you're  in  love  r 

"  Nonsense,  doctor,"  quoth  Aunt  Su- 
san, "  she  has  caught  cold.  I  will  have 
some  pennyroyal  put  to  steep." 

So  I  went  back  to  Aunt  Serena's,  to 
the  quiet  life  there,  filled  with  innocent 
pleasures;  and  back  again  to  weather 
the  passage  with  Aunt  Tempest  and  Sam's 
unutterable  devotion. 

Thus  two  years  sped  lightly  on  the 
way,  while  I  came  and  went  something 
after  the  manner  of  the  seasons  them- 
selves, which  brought  me  again  to  Uncle 
Hercules'. 

"How  is  it  that  yon  don't  many, 
Philippaf  said  be  to  ma 

'*  You  are*  not  tired  of  me,  uncle  V  I 
asked. 

"  Dear,  no,  child,"  answered  Aunt  Su- 
san ;  "  that's  only  his  way ;  he's  dyspep- 
tic, poor  man ;  if  he  would  only  take  a 
Seidlitz  powder  it  would  do  him  a  world 
of  good." 

"  There's  a  lion  in  the  way,"  said  ha 

"  The  Numean  f  I  queried. 

"  Want  of  faith.  I  don't  believe  in 
Seidlitz  powders;  but  I  do  believe  in 
Philippa's  getting  married." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  rt  if  you  insist,  I 
shall  have  to  marry  Sam.  One  can't 
expect  a  stranger  to  overlook  the  omis- 
sion of  a  jointure,  you  know." 

"  Though  one's  disinterested  aunt  may" 
added  he,  laughing  rather  more  heartily 
than  the  mat  demanded,  I  thought 

It  was  the  same  old  story  here  in  the 
city,  but  without  the  zest  Dr.  Loup 
would  take  me  to  the  play,  but  my  head 
ached ;  Yirgilio  would  have  us  see  some 
French  paintings,  but  it  looked  like  rain; 
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the  Rev.  Earnest  still  expounded  the 
prophets,  but  I  no  longer  listened; 
Fraizer  brought  his  accustomed  tributes, 
but  they  faded  for  want  of  care.  Only 
the  ivy  slip  which  Harold  set  for  me  the 
first  time  I  came  from  Aunt  Tempest's, 
and  which  had  thrown  across  my  win- 
dow its  delicate  vagaries,  interlaced  in  a 
vexed  design,  till  it  was  as  if  some  ex- 
quisite drapery  had  superseded  blind  or 
curtain— only  this  charming  tracery  never 
drooped  for  what  I  might  bestow.  Per- 
haps I  had  some  &ncy  that  so  long  as 
It  sent  forth  leaf  and  tendril,  so  long  as 
the  sun  warmed  it  and  the  air  fed  it 
and  it  grew  green  and  healthy,  just  so 
long  before  Harold  "  escaped  his  thrall" 
fulfilled  my  prophecy,  forgot  me. 

We  were  at  a  concert,  one  night 
There  was  a  pause  between  the  parts ;  the 
violins  still  quivered  upon  tfie  air,  still 
beat  about  my  brain  the  prima  donna's 
song,  in  the  desolate  minor  key : 

41  Oh  my  lore,  ob  my  lore, 

Oh,  thy  heart  la  at  rest : 
Never  more,  as  before, 

By  my  anger  oppressed. 
While  I  weep,  while  I  weep, 
Thou  dost  slumber  and  sleep 

In  thy  grave  in  the  sea, 

Whence  a  voice  cries  to  me,  . 
4 As  one  sows,  shall  one  reap  \%vt 

I  saw  Yirgilio  at  some  distance.  He 
left  his  seat  and  came  towards  us ;  he 
had  been  looking  at  the  evening  paper, 
which  he  still  held,  and  his  face  was 
immovable  in  its  cold  pain. 

44  Are  you  ill  r  I  asked. 

M  You  knew  Dacre,  I  think  F  he  an- 
swered. "  Tou  knew  that  he  was  in 
Italy.  Read,"  and  he  pointed  at  this 
paragraph  in  the  paper: 

"Among  the  passengers  of  the  ill-feted 
ZsiArfoZa,  of  which  we  spoke  as  having 
made  shipwreck  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  during 
a  squall,  was  a  young  American  artist,  a  Mr. 
Dacre,—" 

Just  then  the  violins  struck  in  in  ttac- 
atio,  the  prima  donna  fluttered  before 
Che  foot-lights,  her  song  still  surging 
upon  my  brain  like  sea-waves  breaking 
on  a  lee-shore ;  then  the  lights  seemed 
*  to  flicker  and  fade,  the  music  to  swoon 
Into  a  cold  whisper,  the  mass  of  human 
laces  to  waver  like  some  remote  phantasm 
Vol.  HI— 86. 


of  a  dream,  till  I  saw  only  bleak  stretches 
of  angry  water  crawling  landward  under 
lowering  skies  to  cast  a  precious  burden 
upon  the  beach,  only  one  dead  face  be- 
tween bursting  billows,  one  dear  form 
rocked  on  the  treacherous  current 

u  Take  me  out,  Virgilio,"  1  cried ; 
u  will  you  take  me  out  ?" 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  this,"  he  apolo- 
gized.    "  I  was  too  abrupt — I — n 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing ;  it  is  the  dense 
air  of  the  room,  the  noisy  violins — the 
—the—" 

I  said  it  was  nothing!  when  it  was 
every  thing. 

VIL 

Yirgilio  carried  me  home.  I  could 
neither  think  nor  sleep  that  night  X 
could  not  get  the  sea  out  of  my  ears, 
nor  the  high  wind,  singing  over  the 
house-tops,  neither  banish  the  dreadful 
picture  of  drowning  and  despair.  JL 
heard  the  clocks  toll  out  to  slow  hours,, 
the  watchman  pacing  the  dreary  square- 
below,  the  troll  of  some  late  revelers. 
I  saw  the  dawn  break  up  the  solemn 
darkness  with  spears  of  light,  the  fair 
procession  of  the  morning  hours,  rosy 
sunrise  clouds  melt  into  the  blue, 
heavenly  spaces,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  sweetness  in  the  seeing,  any 
gladness  in  the  smile  of  nature. 

Aunt  Tempest  came  down  to  the  city 
with  eyes  innocent  of  tears,  but  I  envied 
her  the  right  to  weep.  Yirgilio  came 
and  praised  him,  and  I  envied  his  un- 
reserved grief,  which  no  one  questioned 
and  no  one  impugned.  Still  must  I  mix 
with  the  world  of  pleasure,  still  listen  to 
meaningless  flattery,  and  smile  at  paltry 
wit  No  confessed  sorrow  shut  me  in 
from  mirth  and '  folly,  encompassed  me 
with  u  sweet  observances/'  hedged  me 
round  from  cruel  touch  of  careless 
tongues.  The  days  were  a  weary 
waste. 

How  I  hated  to  return  to  Aunt  Tem- 
pest's, to  see  again  the  places  that  once 
knew  him,  to  hear  them  speak  lightly  of 
him  !  I  could  not  step  into  the  fields, 
but  to  miss  him.  I  never  went  to  the 
Scowl;  "it  would  have  been  needles* 
pain." 
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Bat,  as  for  Sam,  his  devotion  became 
insufferable ;%  he  was  forever  at  my  el- 
bow like  an  evil  genius,  and  one  day  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him  I 

a  Marry  you,  Sam  f  said  I ; "  I  should 
never  think  of  such  a  thing;  neither 
would  you,  if  your  mother  hadn't  sug- 
gested it.  I  don't  love  you  in  that  way, 
Sam,"  and  so  I  fancied  the  matter  at  an 
end ;  but,  later,  when  Aunt  Tempest  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood, 
it  was  to  give  me  a  broadside. 

"  So,  Miss — you  have  refused  Sam? 
I  presume  that  you  have  some  one  more 
eligible  in  view,  some  Dr.  Loup;  or 
perhaps  you  expect  to  catch  a — " 

"  Tartar  ?" 

"Lord  or  marquis — I  don't  know 
what  you  do  expect,  if  Sam  isn't  good 
enough  for  you." 

"  It  wasn't  a  question  of  his  virtue, 
aunt,"  I  replied.    She  rose  in  her  wrath. 

"  Virtue  I  I  should  think  it  was  worth 
while  your  setting  yourself  up  on  virtue, 
when  nobody  knows  whether  you  are 
what  you  think  you  are  P' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Tempwlf" 

"  What  do  I  mean  1"  she  echoed,  boil- 
ing over  with  rage.  "  I  mean,  Kiss, 
that  nobody  knows  whether  your  ma 
was  actually  and  legally  married  to  my 
poor  brother  or  not — we've  only  his  word 
for  it,  and  where's  the  man  who  wouldn't 
stretch  a  point  in  such  a  case,  especially 
if  he'd  got  taken  in  ?     There!" 

"  I  shall  listen  to  no  more  of  this  ,"  I 
began.     "  You  insult  the  dead — '• 

•'  No,"  said  she,  taking  me  up,  •'  you 
bad  better  not  listen  to  any  more ;  you've 
listened  to  enough  in  this  house — more 
than  you  would  ever  have  heard  from 
me  if  I  had  been  Sam — and  the  sooner 
you  are  out  of  it  the  better;  if  Sam 
isn't  good  enough  for  you,  then  my 
house  isn't." 

So  I  was  turned  out  of  doors  dans 
regret. 

It  was  near  evening  as  I  entered  the 
depot,  and  while  I  waited  for  the  tram 
which  should  carry  me  to  my  uncle's, 
that  from  the  eastward  came  panting 
into  the  place.  I  watched  the  passen- 
gers alight  like  so  many  black  shadows, 
with  a  dreamy  sort  of  curiosity,  wonder- 


ing to  what  houses  they  were  destined, 
who  cared  and  waited  for  them,  what 
sorrows  they  carried  about  with  them, 
masked  from  the  public  eye.  I  was 
looking  through  the  glass-door  of  the 
ladies'-room,  when,  by  chance,  a  person 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  wearing  a  soft 
hat  with  down-bent  brim,  turned  hit 
head  in  passing,  and  a  face  flashed  across 
my  sight,  that  quite  took  my  breath.  I 
opened  the  door  quickly  and  passed  oath 
almost  on  the  point  of  calling  his  name, 
but  there  was  no  such  figure  in  view ; 
the  train  was  moving  out  of  the  depot, 
which  was  rapidly  becoming  a  spacious 
and  gloomy  solitude. 

"  It  was  only  a  likeness ;  it  was  be- 
cause I  am  always  thinking  of  him  ;  it 
was  the  slouched  hat ;  it  may  have  been 
his  wraith,"  were  the  surmises  that  swept 
through  my  brain.  An  icy  chill  took 
possession  of  me.  I  thought  of  his 
spirit  traveling  leagues  and  leagues  of 
weary  waste  and  sea,  in  order  to  be 
near  me  on  this  lonely  night,  to  behold 
me  for  one  swift  instant,  to  render,  in 
the  hour  I  so  much  needed  it,  the  love 
he  had  promised  to  keep  till  then  ;  and 
a  warm  thrill  of  joy  succeeded,  at  the 
thought,  that  whether  in  spirit  or  body 
he  had  been  near  me— whether  dead  or 
alive,  I  lived  in  his  remembrance. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  during 
my  journey  I  felt  as  if  the  clouds  were 
breaking  above  me,  and  the  sun  came  to 
look  out ;  I  experienced  a  wild,  indefi- 
nable happiness;  I  could  have  snog, 
loud  and  long,  as  we  skirted  the  salt- 
meadows,  dense  with  a  pale,  luminous 
mist ;  I  knew  a  sort  of  exhilaration,  as 
if  the  wine  of  life  were  bubbling  up  at 
my  lips. 

I  found  Yirgilio  at  Uncle  Hercules*. 

"  What  miraculous  cordial  have  yon 
tasted  r  said  he. 

u  I  have  seen  Harold,"  I  answered. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  laughingly,  u  I  thought 
as  much ;  when  the  door  of  my  studio 
opened  this  morning  and  he  entered,  I 
believed  that  I  was  seeing  a  ghost ;  *  the 
hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up ;'  but  he  spoke 
and  dispelled  the  terror."  % 

"  I"  did  not  hear  his  voice." 

"  But  you  will     Yon  will  hear  him 
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relate  his  hair-breadth  escapes,  how  he 
clung  to  a  piece  of  timber  in  a  boiling 
sea,  and  was  picked  up  as  dead  and  car- 
ried into  Genoa.  What  should  we  not 
have  endured  had  we  been  clairvoyant 
enough  to  behold  him  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  and  waves,  and  leagues  and  lati- 
tudes stretching  between  us  I  Thank 
God  it  is  over." 

"  Thank  God,"  I  repeated. 

I  passed  the  intervening  days  in  a 
fever  of  pleasurable  excitement  Harold 
was  not  present,  to  be  sure,  but  he  might 
be  at  any  moment ;  and  then  came  a 
reaction :  Why  had  he  not  recognized 
me  on  that  evening,  if  he  still  cared  for 
me?  I  remembered,  now,  that  Aunt 
Tempest  had  dwelt  impressively,  at  one 
time,  upon  his  meeting  an  old  neighbor 
in  Europe,  an  Emily  Eean,  and  I  gath- 
ered, from  an  incidental  remark  of  Vir- 
gilio's,  that  they  had  returned  home  in 
the  ship.  Here  were  straws  with  which 
to  build  any  number  of  Doubting  Castles, 
and  I  built  them  straightway ;  but,  while 
I  watched  the  bridal- party  out  of  sight 
and  sent  the  wedding -bells  swinging, 
some  one  stepped  across  the  threshold 
and  spoke  my  name.  I  did  not  need  to 
look  up.  There  was  no  other  voice  in 
all  the  world  would  speak  to  me  like  that 

We  passed  a  pleasant,  friendly  morn- 
ing together.  He  spoke  of  his  travels, 
of  foreign  galleries  of  art,  of  society 
abroad,  of  his  disaster  and  its  results. 
He  spoke,  too,  of  Aunt  Tempest  and 
Sam,  of  the  old  sunny  days  when  he 
first  knew  me ;  but  he  came  no  nearer. 

Perhaps  it  was  I  who  was  restrained 
and  cold ;  Emily  Kean  weighed  in  my 
heart,  I  know.  I  carried  the  thought 
of  her  about  with  me  every  where.  I 
anticipated  every  day  when  he  came, 
that  it  was  merely  to  announce  his  en- 
gagement I  was  as  miserable  as  one 
could  conveniently  be  at  my  age,  and  I 
heartily  envied  the  little  barefooted  girls 
in  the  streets  who  were  far  too  young  to 
have  perplexing  love-affairs  on  their 
hands. 

I  was  at  work  upon  a  silken  purse  for 
Uncle  Hercules,  .one  afternoon,  when 
Harold  came  in  with  a  little  oil-painting 
the  size  of  a  window-pane. 


"I  have  just  finished  it,"  said  he; 
"  should  you  know  it  f" 

It  was  a  mass  of  jagged  rock  project- 
ing over  a  meandering  river,  the  back- 
ground sloping  upward — a  tower  of  foli- 
age, which  threw  its  superb  shadow  over 
the  rocky  shelf  like  a  dusky  mantle, 
while  far  down  below  a  pretty  village 
nestled  amid  green  fields  and  sunshine, 
and  a  bird's  wing  seemed  trembling 
against  the  upper  blue. 

Of  course  I  wasn't  going  to  recognize 
It  at  once.  Having  examined  it,  I  stop- 
ped to  pick  up  a  stitch  in  my  work. 

"  It  is  lovely — it  has  a  familiar  look — 
I—" 

"You  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
Scowl  T"  said  he,  laughing  ever  so  little. 

u  Oh  no,  indeed ;  how  could  I  ? — we 
used  to  be  there  so  much" I  stammered. 

MI  was  *  only  a  boy,'  then,  you  know," 
he  quoted,  significantly. 

"  But  time  has  spoiled  all  that,"  I  re- 
plied, trying  to  unravel  my  tangled 
silk. 

"  Let  me  help  you,"  he  said,  taking 
the  seat  by  me  and  attempting  to  draw 
the  silk  from  my  hand. 

"  No.     I  like  to  help  myself 

44 1  insist  I  am  no  longer  a  boy ;  time 
has  spoiled  all  that,  as  you  say,"  and  he 
took  quiet  possession  of  my  hand,  silk 
and  all. 

"  If  thai  is  the  way  you  straighten 
things — "  I  began. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing,"  he  inter* 
rupted,  "with  which  time  has  not  dared 
to  meddle," — and  he  fixed  me  with  that 
peculiar  earnestness  of  his ;  his  eyes  no 
longer  dazzling,  but  of  a  sweet  depth 
like  limpid  water-courses.  u  I  love  you, 
Philippa,  as  in  those  old  days  on  the 
Scowl,"  he  whispered ;  "  a  love  which 
neither  time  nor  change  can  do  other 
than  deepen.  Will  you  let  me  love  you, 
dear?  will  you  let  me?  for  whether  you 
will  or  not,  lehaUP* 

Of  course,  if  he  was  so  determined, 
what  could  I  do  t  Especially  as — well, 
no  matter. 

Just  as  we  had  sealed  it,  Aunt  Susan 
came  in. 

"  Dear  me,  Philippa,"  said  she,  "  you 
look  as  if  you  had  a  rush  of  blood  to 
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the  head.  Hadn't  you  better  take  some- 
thing, child  ?" 

"  She  has  just  taken  something,"  an- 
swered Harold ;  "  she  has  taken  me,  for 
better  or  worse." 

"  Then  you  are  positively '  taken  in,'  " 
suggested  my  uncle,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  bis  wife.  "  And  '  to  be  well 
shaken  before  taken/  I  advise." 

What  a  winter  that  was !  I  went  to 
few  balls  and  fewer  plays.  I  only  sat 
at  home  and  sewed  while  Harold  read 
to  me,  or  talked  of  his  plans  and  pros- 
pects ;  or  I  played  to  him  soft,  flowing 
airs,  like  a  sweet  entanglement  of  run- 
ning streams,  or  he  sung  quaint  romaunts 
picked  up  on  his  travels,  or  ballads  set 
to  tunes  of  his  own.  I  was  at  the  hight 
of  happiness,  and  he  declared  that  I 
was  not  alone.  I  laughed  at  my  idle 
fears  about  Emily  Kean — she  was  in 
limbo,  withdrawn  into  the  territories  of 
the  unreal — in  fact,  but  for  one  slight 
circumstance,  I  might  have  quite  forgot- 
ten her. 

And  so  I  returned  to  Aunt  Serena's 
bedside,  an  uneasy  sprite,  who  could  do 
little  but  think  and  talk  of  one  object — 
who  was  either  writing  a  letter  or  ex- 
pecting one. 

Harold  came  down  to  Uncle  Archi- 
bald's every  Saturday,  his  business  not 
permitting  a  more  frequent  call ;  and  I 
think  it  was  about  the  sixth  week  that  I 
watched  the  train  rush  in  over  the  bridge, 
With  all  its  lights  flashing,  the  twilight 
lose  itself  among  the  night-glooms,  while 
no  Harold  came  in  with  the  evening 
star.  I  sat  long  after  the  trains  were  all 
in ;  I  could  not  believe  my  senses ;  won- 
dering what  could  detain  him,  if  he 
were  ill,  if — if — and  here  Emily  Kean 
came  and  looked  over  the  bonier. 

I  passed  a  wretched  Sunday.  I  went 
to  church,  but  could  neither  praise  nor 
pray ;  my  thoughts  wandered  out  of  the 
heavenly  path  into  the  earthly.  But 
Monday  morning  brought  him  on  a  fly- 
ing visit ;  he  had  missed  the  train,  that 
was  all,  and  I  blamed  myself  for  my 
foolishness,  but  repeated  it  again  and 
again,  whenever  inopportune  business  or 
accident  kept  him  away. 

But,  one  particular  Saturday  I  had  set 


my  heart  upon  his  coming,  with  mora 
than  usual  earnestness,  disregarding 
Aunt  Serena's  injunction,  "  Never  set 
your  heart  on  things  liable  to  the  shocks 
of  circumstance."  And  while  I  furbish- 
ed the  parlors,  made  the  place  look 
bright  and  cheery,  laid  out  my  plans  fox 
the  following  day  and  evening,  a  letter 
from  the  morning's  mail  was  brought  in ; 
I  took  it  with  a  convulsive  fluttering  in 
my  throat ;  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a 
fortnight,  and  I  was  already  making  up 
my  mind  for  another  disappointment. 
Somehow  or  other  I  hesitated  to  open 
the  letter ;  I  felt  as  if  I  knew  its  con* 
tents  too  well — as  if  it  were  useless  to 
go  further  except  for  the  dear  words 
awaiting  me  within.  I  laid  it  down  and 
looked  at  it,  dallying  with  my  pain  and 
pleasure.  How  well  he  cut  his  letters— 
a  little  finer  than  usual — perhaps  with, 
a  little  more  care ;  how  absurd  it  was 
to  say  that  artists  write  badly,  that — how- 
ever, one  might  as  well  know  the  worst 
first  as  last  Ah,  he  had  lost  his  seal- 
ring  again,  careless  fellow  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  would  be  only  a  week,  only  seven  days, 
he  would  certainly  come  then ;  and  un- 
folding the  perfumed  paper  bearing  his 
monogram,  I  read : 

"Dbab  Emily:  I  am  sorry  to  disappoint 
myself  and  yon j  but  I  have  an  engagement 
out  of  town,  which,  I  regret  to  say  most  be 
met,  willy  nllly,  having  been  already  post- 
poned too  often ;  one  of  the  disagreeable 
necessities,  which  adverse  fortune  some- 
times imposes  on  poor  rash  mortals. 

' '  In  the  mean  while,  wherever  my  body  may 
wander,  my  heart  will  surely  be  at  Kean 
Place,  with  my  dearest  Emily. 

"1  shall  endeavor  to  see  you  early  in  the 
week  and  make  amends  for  all  I  shall  have 
suffered  in  the  mean  time.  Tours,  dearest, 
at  all  hazards,  Harold  Dacbjl" 

Mary  If.  Prescatt. 


ANCIENT    AND    MODERN    EM- 
BALMING. 

THE  causes  and  origin  of  the   cus- 
tom of  embalming  are  doubly  lost 
in    the    confusion   of  authorities    who* 
treat  upon   the  subject,  and,  in  what 
may  be   called,  without  a    desire    to 
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pan,  the  mora  than  Egyptian  darkness 
of  ages. 

That  almost  all  the  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty practiced  this  custom,  is  made  ob- 
vious by  the  remains  still  visible,  in  very 
many  instances  abundantly ;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the  causes 
which  gave  rise  to  the  custom,  must,  at 
best,  rest  upon  conjecture. 

One  of  the  ancients  tells  us,  that  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  probably  the  first 
people  to  practice  embalming,  "  took  so 
much  pains  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body,  believing  that  the  soul  inhabited  it 
so  long  as  it  was  kept  from  putrefac- 
tion." 

Herodotus,  again,  assures  us  that  em- 
balming had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  bodies  from  the  voracity  of  animals ; 
44  they  did  not  bury  them,"  says  he,  ••  for 
fear  they  would  be  eaten  by  worms,  and 
they  did  not  burn  them,  because  they 
considered  fire  like  a  wild  beast  that 
devours  every  thing  it  can  seize  upon." 

Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  it  to  filial 
piety  and  respect,  a  more  natural  rea- 
son; while  Cassieu  makes  it  appear 
that  the  whole  custom  was  one  of  con- 
venience and  necessity,  intimating  that 
embalming  was  introduced  because  the 
ancient  Egyptians  were  unable  to  bury 
their  dead  during  the  period  of  inunda- 
tion. Other  writers,  among  them  De 
Maillet  and  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  refer  to 
a  religious  motive  the  origin  of  em- 
balming, and  this  last  says  that  the 
Egyptian  priests  taught  that  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  years, 
the  epoch  of  the  great  revolution  when 
the  earth  would  return  to  the  point  at 
which  it  commenced  its  existence,  their 
souls  would  return  and  inhabit  their 
former  bodies.  But,  that  this  desirable 
(?)  return  to  mortal  form  should  take 
place,  two  things  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary; first,  that  the  body,  meantime, 
should  be  kept  from  corruption;  sec- 
ondly, that  penance,  in  the  shape 
of  sacrifices  by  their  surviving  rela- 
tives or  friends,  should  be  brought  to 
expiate  the  crimes  they  had  committed 
during  the  time  of  their  first  habita- 
tion on  earth.  These  conditions  ob- 
served, the  soul  re-entered  its  earthly 


tenement,  remembered  all  that  had 
passed,  and  became  immortal.  A  mod- 
ern Christian  can  scarce  conceive  of  a 
worse  punishment  than  this  would 
prove  1 

Leaving  these  superstitions,  we  meet 
the  opinions  of  Volney  and  Pariset,  who 
give  a  sanitary  reason  for  this  habit 
among  the  Egyptians.  "  Stricken  by 
murderous  pests,"  he  says,  "Egypt,  at 
an  early  day,  struggled  to  obviate  them ; 
hence  have  arisen,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
custom  of  burying  their  dead  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  habitations ;  and,  on 
the  other,  an  art  so  ingenious  and  simple, 
to  prevent  putrefaction  by  embalming." 

All,  or  any  of  these  incentives,  may 
have  commingled  to  produce  the  cus- 
tom, which  was  afterwards  established 
by  law ;  though  we  are  inclined  to  lay 
greatest  weight  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  tender  affection  and  respect  for  the 
dead,  gave  origin  to  it.  A  most  natural 
feeling  is  that,  which  makes  us  wish  to 
preserve,  for  our  lifetime  at  least,  the 
countenances  and  forms  of  those  we 
love.  There  is  something  revolting  in 
the  idea  of  covering  them  up  in  the 
dark  earth  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  worms ; 
to  have  their  loved  features  forever  lost 
to  our  mortal  vision.  And  that  in- 
stinct which  makes  us  cling  to  the  dead 
form  of  our  loved  one  ;  to  dread  the  in- 
evitable separation  of  the  grave ;  and 
which  makes  that  the  hardest  moment 
to  bear,  which  sees  it  consigned  "  dust 
to  dust,"  alike  urges  the  strongest  reasons 
for  the  origin  of  some  such  custom  as 
embalming,  dictated  by  just  such  mo- 
tives, and  arising  from  natural  love  and 
duty  alone.  If  any  proof  of  this  were 
wanting,  we  should  need  but  to  refer  to 
the  late  popular  revival  of  this  custom, 
caused  by  the  natural  desire  of  loving 
parents  and  friends  to  preserve  the  re- 
mains of  those  dear  ones  who  had  fallen 
in  defense  of  their  country,  far  away,  on 
a  Southern  soil. 

Concurring  in  this  feeling,  in  which 
there  is  a  sad  holiness,  we  have  thought 
that  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  em* 
balming  from  the  most  remote  period 
down  to  the  present  time,  might  prove 
interesting,   at  least,  to  the    thousand 
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friends  of  the  many  heroes  of  oar  late 
terrible  struggle. 

Of  all  systems  of  embalming,  the 
Egyptians  arrived  at  the  most  perfect ; 
though  the  Guanches  approached  it  very 
nearly.  Several  causes  may  be  cited  as 
tending  to  this  perfection ;  among  others, 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
fact  served,  of  course,  to  retard  decom- 
position. Again,  oriental  nations  are 
possessed  of  what  we  may  call  dryer 
temperaments,  that  is,  the  tissues  are  not 
so  watery  as  with  Europeans,  and  are, 
consequently,  better  able  to  resist  decom- 
position. An  example  is  given  by  Am- 
mian  Marcellin.  "  Four  days,"  says  he, 
"  after  a  combat  between  the  Persians 
and  Romans,  the  countenances  of  the 
latter  could  scarce  be  recognized,  while 
the  bodies  of  the  Persians,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  dry,  and  without  any  altera- 
tion." 

To  these  national  characteristics  may, 
no  doubt,  be  attributed  the  origin,  or 
first  suggestion  of  the  practice  of  em- 
balming. The  burning  sands  of  Egypt, 
we  find,  produce,  in  a  measure,  the 
effects  of  embalming,  when  the  corpse  is 
buried  in  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  letters  of  M.  de 
Maillet :  "  The  dry  and  nitrous  earth  of 
Egypt  has  the  property  of  naturally  pre- 
serving entire  bodies  without  the  aid  of 
any  art,  especially  in  those  countries  at 
a  distance  from  the  Nile."  Bodies  thus 
preserved,  were  denominated  mummies, 
the  etymology  of  which  word  is  not 
well  known,  but  which  is  supposed,  by 
the  Jesuit  Eircher,  to  have  arisen  from 
the  Persian  mum,  meaning  a  dried 
corpse. 

Mummies  under  analogous  circum- 
stances have  since  been  discovered  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Thus, 
Humboldt  met  with  true'  mummies  in 
Mexico;  while  in  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchines,  near  Palermo,  also  in  the 
caves  of  St  Michel,  at  Bordeaux,  the 
cloisters  of  the  Cannes,  and  the  caves  of 
the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse, 
are  exhibited  many  of  these  natural 
mummies. 

A  visitant  to  the  cavern  situated  be- 
neath the  tower  of  St.  Michel  at  Bor- 


deaux, tells  us  that  these  remains  were 
deposited  there  from  the  sepulchersof 
the  church  and  the  adjoining  cemetery, 
many  of  them  being  in  the  earth  for 
centuries.  The  skin  of  these  mummies 
was  of  a  more  or  less  gray  color,  and 
rather  soil  to  the  touch,  like  parchment. 
The  different  features  were  yet  distinctly 
visible,  while  the  hair  and  teeth  were 
also  wonderfully  preserved,  and  by  na- 
ture alone. 

The  mummy  of  the  avalanche  is  anoth- 
er example  of  the  same  natural  causes. 
These,  the  remains  of  unfortunate  beings 
overwhelmed  in  the  destroying  ava- 
lanche, have  been  discovered  to  retain 
the  freshness  and  plumpness  of  the  tis- 
sues for  many  years.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  cold  merely  serves  to  arret* 
decomposition,  and  the  moment  it  ceases 
they  are  rapidly  exposed  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  inorganic  chemistry.  If  they 
had  been  exposed  to  a  dry  and  lively 
wind  as  well  as  to  the  cold,  a  real  mum- 
mification must  have  ensued,  as  is  shown 
by  the  remains  exhibited  in  the  Morgue 
or  dead-house  of  the  famed  hospital  of 
St  Bernard.  These  not  only  have  their 
features  unimpaired,  but  even  the  emo- 
tion created  by  their  agonizing  mode  of 
death  is  still  plainly  visible.  Among 
these  mummies  one  may  still  see  the 
miserable  wretch  overcome  by  the  dread 
of  death,  and  writhing,  as  it  were,  in  the 
torments  of  the  damned ;  while  by  his 
side  is  seen,  remarkably  preserved,  the 
form  of  some  poor  mother,  her  babe  in 
her  arms,  and  who  had  also  been  frozen 
to  death.  Here  you  can  catch  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mother's  agonized  look, 
and  the  babe's  appealing  gaze,  as  fully  as 
though  impressed  in  marble. 

From  the  inceptions  thus  afforded  by 
these  natural  mummies,  and  ever  present 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their  natural 
or  sand-dried  mummies,  what  appears 
more  natural  for  a  refined  and  luxurious 
people,  such  as  they  were,  than  to  call 
art  to  their  aid,  and  establish  that 
wonderful  perfection  of  preserving  the 
dead,  which  has  since  been  regarded  as 
an  unfailing  source  of  surprise.  That 
they  did  not  arrive  at  perfection  at  first 
is  proved  by  the  crude  attempts  of  other 
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nations  to  produce  the  some  result.  The 
Ethiopians,  inhabiting  a  country  rich  in 
gums,  conceived  the  idea  of  inclosing 
the  body  in  a  melted  mass  of  this  trans- 
parent matter,  thus  preserving  them,  like 
insects  enveloped  in  fluid  amber.  This 
led  to  the  belief  that  the  Ethiopians 
preserved  their  dead  bodies  in  glass. 

Honey  was  formerly  used  for  em- 
balming, and  the  dead  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  rubbed  with  this 
preservative,  as  the  following  verses 
prove: 

"  Dae  et  ad  smathioB  manes,  nbi  bclliger  urbia 
Oondltor  hiblaeo  pernuua  Hectare  dnrat." 

Wax  was  likewise  employed  for  em- 
balming, for  we  read  in  Emilius  Probus, 
at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Agesilas :  "  Hav- 
ing fallen  sick,  he  died,  and  that  his 
friends  might  the  more  conveniently 
cany  him  to  Sparta,  for  want  of  honey 
they  enveloped  his  body  in  wax."  The 
Persians,  according  to  Cicero,  used  it  in 
the  same  manner.  A  sort  of  brine,  the 
composition  of  which  is  unknown,  was 
also  in  use  among  the  ancients.  Coeluis 
Rodiginus,  in  his  book  of  antiquities,  re- 
marks that,  during  the  pontificate  of 
©extus  IV.  they  found  on  the  Appian 
"way  the  body  of  a  girl,  whose  hair  was 
of  a  golden  blonde,  and  whose  features 
still  retained  a  wonderful  beauty.  This 
was  discovered  entirely  covered  with 
-brine,  and  was  thought  to  be  the  body 
of  Tulliola,  the  daughter  of  Cicero. 

The  Egyptians  possessed  three  meth- 
ods of  embalming.  The  first,  or  "  Osiris 
style,"  was  confined  to  the  wealthy  and 
exalted  in  station,  and  Herodotus  thus 
describes  the  operation :  "  The  brains 
Were  first  extracted  by  means  of  an  iron 
probe,  when  the  space  made  vacant  was 
filled  with  aromatic  drugs.  An  incision 
saving  then  been  made  in  the  side  with 
a  sharp  Ethiopian  stone,  they  drew  out 
the  intestines,  and  inserted  powdered 
myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  perfumes, 
frankincense  excepted,  for  this  was  de- 
voted to  their  gods.  The  body  was  then 
sewed  up  and  kept  in  a  native  sewjui- 
carbonate  of  soda,  called  natrou,  for 
seventy  days,  when  it  was  wrapped  in 
tends  of  fine  linen,  smeared  with  gum, 
and  placed  in  a  wooden  case  made  in 


the  shape  of  a  man,  which  they  stood 
upright  against  the  wall.  Usually,  fa- 
vorite objects  of  the  deceased  were  wrap- 
ped in  these  bandages,  such  as  perfume 
bottles,  golden  or  silver  images  of  their 
deities,  etc.,  etc.  Embalmed  animals,  too, 
were  deposited  by  their  sides,  such  as 
cats,  and  not  unfrequently  the  whole 
body  was  suberbly  gilded,  though  some- 
times merely  the  nails  were  treated 
thus. 

This  style  of  embalming  cost  one 
talent,  or  over  twelve  hundred  dollars  in 
gold  of  our  money. 

The  second  mode  consisted  in  inject- 
ing oil  of  cedar  into  the  body,  without 
removing  the  intestines ;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  class  of  people,  the 
body  was  merely  cleansed  with  syrmosa 
and  salt,  or  subjected  to  a  cheaper  in- 
jection, of  surmata.  Both  were  treated 
to  a  natrou-bath  which  completely  dried 
the  flesh.  This  second-class  style  of 
embalming  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$800,  while  the  third  method  is  said  to 
have  been  extremely  cheap. 

The  embalmers  were  persons  in- 
structed in  the  art  from  infancy,  and 
were  highly  esteemed ;  but  the  para- 
tcfastee,  or  dissectors,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  make  the  incision  in  the  body,  were 
loathed,  and  subject  to  the  greatest  in- 
sults. The  Egyptians,  says  Diodorus, 
"  regard  with  horror  whoever  does  vio- 
lence to  a  body  of  the  same  nature  as 
their  own.  Whoever  wounds  it,  or  in 
one  word,  whoever  offers  it  any  Iiarm. 
The  para*chiste9  then,  had  no  sooner 
made  the  incision  in  the  side  of  the 
corpse,  than  he  had  to  fly  for  his  life, 
being  pursued  by  all  those  present,  who 
pelted  him  with  stones  and  covered  him 
with  their  bitterest  execrations." 

In  some  of  the  mummies,  the  viscera 
were  returned  into  the  body,  after  being 
cleansed  with  palm-wine  and  mixed  with 
powdered  aromatics ;  but  for  persons  of 
distinction  they  placed  the  internal  parts 
in  four  sepulchral  urns,  dedicated  to 
different  deities.  The  first  vase,  sur- 
mounted with  a  human  head,  was  con- 
secrated to  Am-Set,  a  genius  presiding 
over  the  South,  and  contained  the  larger 
intestines;  the  second,  covered  with  a 
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eynoceplialuSy  held  the  smaller  viscera, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Ha-Pi,  the  genius 
of  the  North;  the  third  received  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  was  decorated  with 
a  jackal's  head,  in  honor  of  Traut-mut£ 
the  genius  of  the  East ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
ornamented  with  a  hawk's  head,  were 
deposited  the  liver  and  gall,  under  the 
protection  of  Krebsnif,  the  genius  of  (he 
West.  All  of  these  gods  were  supposed 
to  be  the  sons  of  Osiris. 

Embalming  Was  not  confined  to.  the 
human  species.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  some  favorite  animals,  especially 
those  adjudged  sacred,  were  permitted 
this  privilege.  Thus,  the  divine  bull, 
Apis,  after  he  had  completed  the  twenty- 
five  years  which  were  allotted  to  him  as 
the  extent  of  his  natural  life,  was 
drowned  in  the  Nile  by  priests  of  the 
Temple,  and  then  embalmed  and  buried 
with  great  solemnity.  Cats  and  other 
animals  were  also  embalmed. 

The  Guanches  practiced  a  scarcely 
less  efficacious  method  for  preserving 
their  dead.  According  to  M.  Bory  de 
Saint  Vincent,  in  bis  work  on  the  For- 
tunate Isles,  the  business  of  embalming, 
as  with  the  Egyptians,  was  one  of  itself, 
though  unlike  them,  the  embalmers  were 
despised,  and  condemned  to  live  solitary 
and  degraded,  their  touch  being  con- 
sidered contamination.  Men  and  women 
filled  this  employment  for  their  respective 
sexes,  and  were  well  paid,  probably  to 
make  some  amends  for  the  social  incon- 
veniences of  their  profession. 

The  principal  method  resembled  the 
Egyptian  somewhat  As  with  them,  an 
incision  was  made,  in  this  case  with  a 
sharpened  flint,  called  Tabona,  and  the 
intestines  withdrawn,  and  washed  and 
perfumed.  They  also  washed  the  rest 
of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  delicate 
parts,  as  the  eyes,  interior  of  the  mouth, 
the  ears  and  the  nails,  with  fresh  water 
saturated  with  salt  They  filled  the  large 
cavities  with  aromatic  plants,  and  then 
exposed  the  body  to  the  hottest  sun,  or 
placed  it  in  stoves,  if  the  heat  of  the  sun 
was  not  sufficiently  great  In  fifteen 
•days  the  embalming  was  completed,  and 
the  relatives  sent  for  the  body  and  es- 
tablished the  most  magnificent  obsequies 


in  their  power,  sewing  it  up  in  several 
folds  of  goat's  skin,  which  the  deceased 
had  prepared  during  his  life,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  his  shroud. 

These  mummies,  such  as  they  are 
found  at  the  present  day,  are,  according 
to  the  Chevalier  Scory,  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  yet  in  very  many,  the 
hair  and  beard  are  perfectly  preserved, 
while  the  features  of  the  face  are  dis- 
tinct, but  shrunken.  The  color  of  these 
zaxos,  as  they  are  called,  is  that  of  a 
deep  tan,  with  generally  an  agreeable 
odor. 

From  time  to  time  new  catacombs 
are  discovered  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
filled  with  these  mummies,  and  at  Fer, 
there  was  found  on  the  tables  where  the 
xaxos  had  laid,  the  furniture  which  the 
deceased  had  used  during  life. 

Among  the  Jews,  who  brought  the 
practice  with  them,  on  their  return  from 
captivity,  embalming  never  attained  the 
perfection  exhibited  by  their  "  task- 
masters." Indeed,  the  Jewish  aim  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  mere  purifying 
of  the  corpse,  together  with  its  temporary 
preservation.  They  did  not  attempt  to 
preserve  the  remains  of  their  loved  ones 
for  all  time,  as  was  done  by  the  Egyp- 
tians. Still,  they  practiced  the  custom 
with  great  veneration.  Thus,  Joseph 
had  the  body  of  his  father  magnificently 
embalmed.  Our  Savior  was  also  em- 
balmed, and  we  read  that  alter  Jesua* 
death  Nicodemus  "  brought  a  mixture  of 
myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred 
pound  weight  Then  took  they  the 
body  of  Jesus  and  wound  it  in  linen 
clothes  with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of 
Jews  is  to  bury."  (St  John,  xix.,  39, 
40.) 

The  following  is  the  method  generally 
employed  by  them,  though  a  more  per- 
fect system  of  embalming  would  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  them — as  we 
read  in  Genesis,  that  the  physicians  to 
whom  Joseph  entrusted  the  embalming 
of  his  father,  required  forty  days  for 
their  work.  The  more  ordinary  method, 
however,  was  merely  to  shave  and  wash 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  then  nib 
it  with  perfumes.  They  then  tied  it  with 
bands,  in  which  were  contained  great 
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quantities  of  perfumes,  herbs  and  drugs, 
calculated  to  prevent  decomposition; 
then  enveloped  it  in  several  cloths  of 
fine  linen  or  woolen,  and  finally  put  it 
Into  the  sepulcher.  Generally  they  took 
no  pains  to  dry  the  body,  nor  to  dis- 
embarrass it  of  the  intestines. 

Coming  down  the  successive  steps  of 
ages,  we  find  embalming  introduced 
among  the  Arabians,  Persians,  and  many 
other  oriental  nations ;  as  also,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  the  Romans, 
who  fell  heir  to  most  of  the  Grecian  arts 
and  customs.  These  nations  practiced 
it  but  in  a  coarse  and  imperfect  manner. 
Kings,  princes  and  persons  of  distinction, 
were,  of  course,  embalmed  in  the  most 
expensive  manner,  generally  by  Egyp- 
tians and  Chaldeans,  retained  for  the 
purpose,  but  none  of  the  tombs  or  burial- 
places  of  any  of  these  nations  have  ren- 
dered a  single  mummy  so  perfect  as  the 
thousands  found  among  the  Egyptians. 

Later,  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
adopted  the  custom  of  consuming  their 
dead  upon  funeral  piles,  and  gathered 
their  ashes  to  be  placed  in  urns  conse- 
crated to  the  purpose. 

During  this  ceremony  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  stood  by,  throwing  incense 
on  the  fire,  and  pouring  libations  of 
wine.  The  bones  and  ashes,  afterwards 
collected,  were  washed  with  wine,  and 
after  mixing  them  with  precious  oint- 
ments, were  inclosed  in  "the  funeral 
turns.  Agamemnon  is  described  by 
Homer  in  the  "Odyssey,"  informing 
Achilles  how  this  ceremony  had  been 
performed  upon  him : 

"But  when  the  flames  your  body  had  cod  earned, 
With  oils  and  odors  we  your  bonee  perfumed, 
And  wuh'd  with  nnmix'd  wine." 

The  wealthier  class  of  Romans  usually 
had  sepulchral  chambers  built,  where 
they  placed  the  funeral  urns  of  all  the 
members  of  their  family. 

The  advance  of  science,  great  as  it 
has  been,  has  failed,  in  a  measure,  in 
throwing  much  light  upon  the  art  of 
embalming.  Though  many  modern 
nations  have  since  deemed  it  a  fitting 
tribute  to  preserve  the  forms  and  features 
of  the  good  and  great,  the  art  has  never 
attained  the  perfection  that  marked  the 


embalming  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Guanches.  In  fact,  instead  of  inquiring 
Into  the  causes  of  decomposition,  and 
the  means  of  arresting  it,  subsequent 
practitioners  were,  for  the  most  part, 
content  to  follow  blindly  the  imperfect 
directions  handed  down  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus. 

Ruysh,  a  Dutch  anatomist,  Swam- 
merdam  and  others,  if  we  may  credit 
them,  made  some  successful  experiments 
with  spirits  of  wine,  malt,  and  different 
salts,  but  Geoffroy,  who  was  appointed 
in  1781  to  investigate  and  experiment  by 
the  formulas  left  by  the  first  named 
anatomist,  found  that  the  results  were 
far  from  corresponding  with  his  antici- 
pations. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  celebrat- 
ed French  physicians,  Gannal  and  Fal- 
con! ;  but  to  Chaussier,  who  discovered 
the  embalming  properties  of  the  deuto- 
chloride  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate, must  be  attributed  the  honor  of 
throwing  up  the  groundwork  of  our 
modern,  but  still  far  from  perfect  system ; 
though  Gannal  and  Falcon!  contributed 
much  to  the  same  end. 

The  adepts  of  to-day  seek  to  vail  the 
process  of  embalming  in  as  deep  a  mys- 
tery as  possible,  and  the  most  approved 
formula  of  the  great  Frenchman,  Dr. 
Sucquet,  is  supposed  to  be  a  profound 
secret  This  mystery,  however,  is  mere- 
ly raised  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
whole  process  of  embalming,  as  now 
practiced,  is  extremely  simple  and  profit- 
able. It  is  this:  the  openings  of  the 
body  are  all  stopped ;  an  opening  is  then 
made,  generally  in  the  femoral  artery, 
or  sometimes  in  the  carotid,  and  the 
preservative  solution  injected.  This 
solution  has  either  an  '  arsenical  or 
chlorine  base,  and  some  of  the  formulae 
read  a  little  strange ;  for  instance : 

Boiling  water,  two  gallons ;  common  salt> 
enough  to  saturate ;  niter,  four  ounces ;  mo- 
lasses, four  ounces.    Mix  and  boil. 

CHLORIDE  01-  ZINC  INJECTION. 

Commercial  muriatic  acid,  ten  pounds. 
Add  gradually  scrap  zinc,  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  the  acid.  This  is  to  be 
injected  until  it  will  ooze  from  an  incision 
made  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  toe. 
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Another  is  composed  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, dissolved  in  alcohol,  injected  for 
three  days  successively.  Usually,  a  little 
carmine  is  added  to  give  a  healthy  hue 
to  the  subject. 

From  three  days  to  a  week  is  all  that 
is  now  required  to  perform  an  operation 
that,  we  have  seen,  before  required  sev- 
enty days,  and  the  price  now,  instead  of 
being  some  one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars,  ranges  from  ten  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  To  embalm  our  murdered  Pres- 
ident, cost,  we  believe,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  while  to  embalm  his  little 
boy,  Willie,  cost  some  two  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  process  is  the  same  in  every 
case,  excepting  the  variation  in  the  in- 
jection, but  the  manner  of  the  injection 
is  the  same  as  we  have  indicated,  viz., 
either  in  the  neck  or  thigh.  After  allow- 
ing time  for  the  injection  to  penetrate 
the  system,  the  body  is  cleansed  and 
powdered,  and,  if  any  discolorations  ap- 
pear, they  are  carefully  painted  over. 
A  little  vermilion  or  carmine  is  then 
touched  on  the  cheeks  and  lips,  the 
beard  and  hair  are  oiled  and  perfumed, 
and  the  embalming  is  completed. 

President  Lincoln  was,  probably,  em- 
balmed as  perfectly  as  any  modern  sys- 
tem admits  of,  and  still,  when  the  re- 
mains were  uncovered  at  the  tomb  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  the  features  were 
found  to  be  already  affected.  This  the 
embalmers  attributed  to  the  autopsy,  and 
indeed,  as  the  wound  was  in  the  head, 
this  excuse  appears  less  objectionable 
than  it  might  otherwise  be.  Still,  we  can 
but  think  that,  were  modern  embalmers 
to  examine,  more  closely,  the  work  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Guanches,  they  might 
arrive  at  many  valuable  hints,  which 
would  obviate  the  need  of  any  such  ex- 
cuse. Heretofore,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  Egyptian  mummies  have  been  re- 
garded more  as  objects  of  curiosity  than 
as  the  great  illustrations  of  a  great  fact 
There  was,  even,  a  time  when  they  were 
regarded  with  superstitious  awe,  and  the 
•*  history"  of  Razevil,  the  Pole,  gives  an 
amusing,  though  ridiculous  picture  of 
the  absurd  extent  to  which  this  feeling 
was  carried.  This  individual,  it  seems, 
thinking  to  speculate,  and  without  the 


fear  of  dead  men  in  his  mind,  succeeded 
in  securing  two  fine  mummies,  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Cutting  them  each  in 
three  pieces,  so  as  to  smuggle  them 
through  unobserved,  he  at  last  arrived 
safely  with  them  on  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  Europe.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  these  defunct 
Egyptians,  in  their  disjointed  as  well 
as  embalmed  condition,  would  scarce 
give  any  trouble;  but,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  no  sooner  had  the  ship  set  sail, 
than  a  terrible  storm  arose,  which  threat- 
ened to  make  mummies  of  the  whole 
ship's  crew.  A  holy  priest  on  board, 
had,  also,  a  vision,  in  which  figured  a 
man  and  woman,  recognized  by  the  hor- 
ror-stricken Pole  as  his  two  mummies* 
Being  loth  to  part  with  his  prospective 
gain,  however,  he  still  refused  to  yield 
to  his  terrors,  when  another  storm,  worse 
than  the  first,  accompanied  by  another 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  pious  monk, 
compelled  him  to  listen  to  reason,  and, 
conscience-stricken,  he  at  once  threw  toe 
supposed  objects  of  all  this  commotion 
overboard. 

At  once  the  sea  became  calm,  and 
the  ship  arrived,  without  further  delay, 
in  the  destined  port  At  least,  so  this 
veracious  "  history"  goes  on  to  show. 

Mummy  was  at  one  time  highly  es- 
teemed as  a  medicine,  and  wonderful 
were  the  cures  said  to  be  effected  with 
it  According  to  Dioscorides,  it  relieved 
the  headache,  cured  megrim,  palsy  and 
epilepsy,  as  well  as  vertigo  and  drowsi- 
ness. It  was  thought  to  be  an  antidote 
against  poisons  of  all  kinds,  the  bites  of 
venomous  insects;  useful,  according  to 
Phasis,  in  the  spitting  of  blood,  rupture 
of  blood-vessels,  wounds,  etc.  .  One 
dram  of  the  oil  of  mummy  of  Paracel- 
sus rendered  all  poisons  innocuous  to 
twenty-four  hours,  while,  by  the  "  divine 
water"  of  Scroder  (composed  principally" 
of  mummy),  the  physician  was  enabled 
to  foretell  the  happy  or  fatal  termination 
of  a  disease.  "  A  very  handy  thing  to 
have  in  the  house,1'  as  Mrs.  Toodiea 
would  say  1 

We  might  continue  this  category  of 
ridiculous  superstitions,  connected  with 
these  types  of  a  departed  humanity,  one* 
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the  objects  of  the  tenderest  solicitude — 
hot  we  pause  here.  We  have  become 
to  utilitarian  since,  that  we  now  exam- 
ine causes,  instead  of  being  terrified  or 
awed  by  effects.  We  have  left  the  hazy 
atmosphere  of  superstition,  with  its 
thousand  unformed  phantoms,  for  ever, 
and  have  issued  into  the  broad  sunlight 
of  reason.  But  though  the  "divine 
water  "  of  Scroder  should  be  no  longer 
in  demand,  nor  the  oil  of  mummy  a 
family  necessity,  we  have  yet  consider- 
able to  learn  from  these  remains  of  the 
old  Egyptians,  in  the  matter  of  embalm- 
ing; for  in  no  better  way  can  that 
information  be  gained  than  by  the 
thorough  and  scientific  examination  of 
that  system  which  has  stood  the  test  of 
over  three  thousand  years.  Then,  with 
the  aid  of  the  experience  thus  gained, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  increased  ap- 
pliances of  our  age,  we  may  yet  arrive 
at  a  perfection  in  this  respect,  that  shall 
make  embalming  as  popular  to-day  as  it 
*ver  was  in  the  past. 

The  system  of  M.  Audigier,  as  intro- 
duced to  the  French  Faculty,  has  been  a 
•subject  of  much  discussion.  By  the  old 
processes,  it  is  necessary  to  inject  the 
fluids  through  incisions  in  the  body. 
M-  Audigier  introduces  his  preparation 
through  the  mouth,  and  also  rubs  the 
akin  with  a  vegetable  powder,  impreg- 
nated with  his  liquid  preservator.  This 
latter  process  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and  the  embalming  may  be  done  after 
the  body  is  placed  in  the  coffin.  The 
official  report  states,  that,  alter  the  lapse 
-of  twelve  months,  bodies  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  process  were  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  flesh 
having  become  as  hard  as  wood,  and 
not  entirely  unlike  it  in  apparent  tex- 
ture. F.  L.  Sarmimto. 


THE  FIGHT  AT  KENESAW  MOUN- 
TAIN. 

rJ3  campaign  that  began  on  the  1st 
of  May,  1864,-  at  Chattanooga,  and 
.ended  on  the  1st  of  September  in  the 
crushing  of  Hood's  lines  at  Jonesboro', 
thereby  forcing  the  fail  of  Atlanta,  was 
one  long,  steady  struggle  between  two 


masters  of  the  game  of  war.  At  least, 
such  it  was  while  Johnston  commanded 
the  rebels,  before  Hood's  fatuous  temerity 
frittered  away  his  forces  and  threw  the 
game  into  Sherman's  hands.  There 
was  not  a  day  during  those  four  months 
when  the  troops  were  out  of  reach  of  the 
enemy's  guns ;  not  an  hour  passed  that 
was  not  struck  by  the  booming  of  ar- 
tillery somewhere  on  the  lines.  To  us 
"  dough-boy 8"  (the  origin  of  the  name  is 
one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  slang,) 
who  wore  light  blue  shoulder-straps  and 
chevrons,  and  were  our  own  pack-horses, 
the  constant  marching  off  to  the  flank 
and  skirmishing  into  positions,  only  to 
abandon  them  and  go  flanking  again, 

•became  a  wearisome  iteration.  The  rebel 
commander  kept  "  drawing  us  on,"  and 
"getting  us  where  he  wanted  us,"  so 
long  that  we  came  to  think  him  a  very 
difficult  man  to  please.  But  our  march- 
ing and  flanking  was  not  always  ac- 
complished at  the  rout  step  and  with 
arms  at  ease.  Many  a  brilliant  episode, 
many  a  spirited  struggle  for  position 
marked  the  campaign,  no  one  of  which 
is  more  deeply  impressed  on  my  mem- 
ory than  the  fierce  though  fruitless  fight  _ 
at  the  base  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  on  the 

>  27th  of  June.  On  the  19th  of  June  our 
division  worked  its  way  by  inches  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  lay  there 
till  the  night  of  the  25th.  We  held  the 
apex  of  our  lines,  and  were  the  binge 
upon  which  the  army  on  each  side  of  us 
was  swinging  forward.  During  all  that 
time  the  artillery  of  both  sides  was  throw- 
ing shot  and  shell  over  our  heads.  We 
were  so  close  to  the  mountain  that  very 
few  of  the  rebel  shells  came  into  our 
camp,  as  the  guns  could  not  be  depress- 
ed enough  to  bear  upon  us.  I  remember 
hearing  a  wag  say  that  the  "  ic-pression 
of  those  guns  was  very  threatening,  but 
that  the  depression  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  much  of  an  itn-pression  on  us." 
Our  own  artillery  practice  was  magninV 
cent  The  Fifth  Wisconsin  and  Can- 
tain  Barnett's  (Illinois)  batteries  woke 
the  rebel  cannoneers  to  a  Yery  lively 
sense  of  their  marksmanship,  as  they 
sent  nearly  every  shot  directly  into  the 
embrasures   on    the    summit    of   the 
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mountain.  Amid  the  noise  that  attended 
this  interchange  of  metallic  compliments, 
we  "  dough  boys  "  found  that  life  had  no 
charms  for  us.  The  thunder  of  the  can- 
non, 

M  Startling  pale  midnight  on  her  starry  throne," 
prevented  us  from  sleeping,  the  sharp- 
shooters on  the  side  of  the  mountain  an- 
noyed us  so  that  we  could  not  walk 
about  comfortably,  and  the  only  safe  way 
of  going  to  dinner  was  to  seize  a  hard 
tack  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  trenches,  or  the  largest 
trees  we  could  find ;  and  even  then  we 
could  not  feel  perfectly  secure,  for  many 
of  our  men  were  wounded  by  the  prema- 
ture explosion  of  shells  from  our  own  bat- 
teries behind  us.  Under  these  circum* 
stances  we  were  glad  when,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  25th,  we  received  orders  to 
move  at  dark.  At  dark  we  were  ready 
and  in  line,  but  no  troops  came  to  re- 
lieve us.  We  stacked  arms  and  gather- 
ed together  in  little  groups,  discussing 
the  movement  and  uttering  prophecies  as 
to  our  destination.  We  had  learned, 
however,  to  put  our  trust  in  no  man's 
vaticination,  but  to  possess  our  souls  in 
patience,  in  full  faith  that  "  Old  Tecum- 
seh's M  head  was  "  level,"  and  that  he 
would  bring  us  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
Finally,  at  about  ten  o'clock,  a  bewilder- 
ed colonel  and  adjutant,  who  had  been 
wandering  in  the  woods  for  three  hours 
with  their  regiment,  found  and  relieved 
us,  and  we  moved  out  to  the  right 
There  must  have  been  a  bad  kink  some- 
where in  the  lines,  for,  after  a  little  lan- 
guid marching  and  a  great  deal  of  vig- 
orous halting,  dawn  found  us  still  under 
the  shadow  of  Kenesaw,  which  lay  silent, 
like  a  sleeping  giant,  giving  no  sign  of 
its  hidden  powers.  At  sunrise  we  start- 
ed again,  and  at  seven  o'clock  halted  in 
the  rear  of  the  Fourth  corps.  We  passed 
the  day  here,  almost  the  first  day  during 
the  campaign  that  we  spent  without  hear- 
ing the  vicious  whistle  of  minie-balls 
about  our  heads.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
we  observed  it  by  personal  purification, 
by  putting  on  clean  shirts  (those  of  us 
who  had  them,)  and  by  recovering  the 
sleep  lost  the  night  before.  But  while 
we  were  sleeping,  the  welters  of  the  Btars 


were  awake  and  busy.  Plans  were  be- 
ing discussed  and  preparations  were  be- 
ing made  for  an  assault  upon  the  rebel 
lines  running  from  Kenesaw  toward 
Marietta.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th 
the  arrangements  were  completed,  and 
we  marched  out  all  unconscious  of  the 
terrible  fight  that  was  impending.  Just 
before  we  started,  Gen.  Davis,  our  division 
commander,  said  to  Gen.  Morgan,  who 
commanded  our  brigade, 

"  I  have  been  thinking  this  matter 
over  during  the  night.  I  had  intended, 
as  you  know,  to  put  your  brigade  in  the 
advance  to-day.  But  we  may  fail  to 
carry  those  works ;  and  if  we  do,  I  am 
afraid  that. the  enemy  will  assault  us  in 
return,  and  I  want  a  steady,  well-disci- 
plined brigade  in  our  own  works— one 
that  will  hold  them  at  all  hazards.  I 
will  put  yours  there.  You  will  relieve 
General  Stanley's  troops." 

So  the  thought  of  one  man  changed 
the  fate  of  a  thousand.  In  obedience 
to  these  orders,  we  moved  out  to  relieve 
a  brigade  of  the  Fourth  corps. 

"  Colonel,  you  will  move  your  regi- 
ment right  over  there  as  fast  as  you  can,19 
said  the  A.  A.  G.,  pointing  toward  one 
of  the  numerous  "  hog-backs  "  into  which 
the  surface  of  the  ground  was  broken. 
Now  the  A.  A.  G.  evidently  had  not  been 
"  right  over  there,"  or  he  would  not  have 
hurried  us  along  so  heedlessly.  For,  on 
reaching  the  crest,  or  vertebra,  of  the 
"hog-back,"  we  found  ourselves  within 
pistol-shot  and  in  plain  view  of  the  rebel 
lines,  and  had  not  the  men  in  our 
trenches  commenced  firing  so  rapidly  as 
to  keep  the  rebels  down  behind  their 
breastworks,  we  must  have  suffered  se- 
verely. At  length,  however,  we  reached 
our  position  in  the  line,  relieved  the 
troops  that  were  there,  and  waited  for 
the  assault  to  begin.  Hours  passed  by, 
and  we  were  beginning  to  think  that  it 
had  been  postponed,  when  the  signal 
was  sounded  from  a'battery  on  our  left, 
and  we  saw  the  gleaming  lines  of  Mc- 
Cook's  and  Harmon's  brigades,  moving 
in  regimental  front,  with  flags  flying, 
rise  over  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  our  rear. 
They  passed  over  our  works,  went  down 
into  the  ravine,  crossed   a  little  ridge 
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beyond,  and  the  direful  clangor  of  battle 
began.  The  batteries  thundered  peal 
upon  peal ;  shells  were  bursting,  send- 
ing their  fragments  humming  over  our 
heads ;  shrapnel  and  grape  came  crash- 
ing through  the  trees.  Amid  the  louder 
din  of  the  artillery,  the  musketry-firing 
sounded  like  the  rapid  popping  of  corn ; 
and  over  all  rose  that  infernal  rebel  yell, 
which  showed  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
driven  back. 

Would  they  hold  their  position? 
Must  our  brave  boys  go  down  into  that 
vortex  of  destruction  —  those  jaws  of 
death — in  vain  ?  Can  we  hold  our  own 
lines  if  the  rebels  force  our  comrades 
back  and  attack  us  ?  These  were  the 
thoughts  that  occupied  our  minds  as  we 
lay  there  and  listened.  The  waiting  be- 
fore going  into  action  is  terrible,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  suspense  of  waiting  in 
reserve,  when  our  friends  are  already 
engaged,  not  knowing  how  it  fares  with 
them,  or  how  soon  we  may  be  needed 
to  retrieve  what  thev  are  forced  to  lose. 

m 

Presently  the  wounded  began  to  come 
back,  some  still  clinging  to  their  guns 
and  Toundtyttksing  their  ill-luck,  others 
without  gunflthats,  bewildered, flighty, 
and  scared,  ihien  came  the  demoral- 
ized, whose  regiments  were  "  all  cut  to 
pieces,"  u  officers  all  killed/'  etc.  Then 
the  firing  ceased,  except  a  scattering  fire 
of  musketry,  and  the  ragged  yell  of  the 
rebels  again  rose,  telling  us  that  the  as- 
sault had  failed.  But  the  enemy  did 
not  return  the  assault,  and  our  men  did 
not  fall  back,  though  they  were  repulsed. 
With  dogged  tenacity  they  held  the 
ground  they  had  gained,  and,  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  rebels,  with  no  better 
intrenching  tools  than  their  tin  cups  and 
plates,  began  throwing  up  a  line  of 
breastworks. 

The  afternoon  wore  away,  marked 
only  by  the  usual  fusillade  of  picket- 
firing  and  an  occasional  outburst  from 
the  batteries.  The  long  June  day — a 
day  that  had  lighted  many  a  brave  soul 
down  to  the  dark  valley — drew  to  a 
close ;  the  sun  went  down  in  a  splendor 
of  crimson  and  gold ;  the  moon  shone 
out,  softening  with  her  mild  light  the 
sharp  lines  of  agony  on  the  faces  of  the 


dead  and  wounded  that  yet  lay  on  the 
field.  With  the  darkness  the  stretcher- 
bearers  came.  All  night  long  they 
tramped  to  and  fro,  bearing  their  bur- 
dens of  maimed  and  helpless  humanity. 
It  was  a  sickening  sight  Some,  who 
had  lain  all  day  under  the  burning  sun, 
too  weak  to  resist  the  attacks  of  flies, 
had  not  only  their  wounds  but  their 
mouths  and  ears  and  hair  covered  with 
loathsome  larva. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  truce,  to 
allow  our  dead  to  be  buried,  and  I  went 
out  to  the  front  line.  As  I  approached 
it,  I  ceased  to  wonder  that  our  men 
failed  to  gain  the  enemy's  works.  The 
ground  was  broken  into  ridges,  in  going 
over  which  the  integrity  of  the  assault- 
ing column  was  necessarily  destroyed  to 
some  extent  Add  to  this  that  the  whole 
field  was  exposed  to  a  murderous,  enfi- 
lading fire  from  batteries  on  either  side, 
and  that  the  heavy  earthworks  in  front 
were  protected  by  huge  head-logs,  by 
chevaux-de-frise,  by  a  dense  abatis,  and 
by  an  intricate  trap  of  telegraph-wire, 
and  you  see  the  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties that  our  troops  encountered.  That 
they  held  their  ground  and  succeeded  in 
throwing  up  earthworks  at  all  under  such 
disadvantages  seemed  a  miracle.  Our 
working-parties  were  burying  the  dead 
just  where  they  fell  in  the  narrow  space 
between  the  lines,  which  were  about 
twenty  paces  apart  A  few  feet  in  front 
of  our  works  was  a  line  of  sentinels, 
facing  inward,  placed  there  to  keep  un- 
authorized men  from  crossing  over.  The 
rebels  had  a  similar  line  facing  toward 
their  works.  Under  a  tree  sat  a  group 
of  Union  and  rebel  officers,  each  party 
scrupulously  looking  toward  its  own 
lines,  engaged  in  friendly  converse,  and 
occasionally  refreshing  themselves  with 
a  friendly  drink.  There,  close  to  the 
rebel  works,  the  gallant  Colonel  Harmon 
was  killed  at  the  head  of  bis  brigade. 
Here  the  brave,  bluff  Dan  McCook  re- 
ceived the  wound  that  won  the  stars  he 
did  not  live  to  wear.  Further  to  the 
left  is  where  Harker,  dauntless  but  rash, 
fell  dead  from  his  horse.  Spurning 
friendly  counsel,  and  courting  death,  he 
persisted  in  riding  into  action  in  full 
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uniform.  At  two  o'clock,  the  dead  hay- 
ing been  hurriedly  buried,  unknelled  and 
uncofflned,  the  space  between  the  lines 
was  cleared,  the  white  emblem  of  truce 
was  lowered,  and  the  usual  scattering 
fire  was  resumed  by  the  pickets. 

At  the  same  time  that  Davis1  division 
was  assaulting  the  enemy  in  our  front, 
attacks  were  made  by  troops  from  the 
Fourth  and  the  Fifteenth  corps  on  our 
left  All  were  alike  unsuccessful.  Of 
course  the  failure  excited  a  great  deal 
of  speculation  and  M  I-told-you-so"  com- 
ment and  ex  post  facto  prophecy,  and  it 
was  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fluent  and  flowery  "  spe- 
cial," this  regiment  broke,  and  that  brig- 
ade lagged,  and  this  general  was  drunk, 
and  that  one  was  cowardly.  But  those 
of  us  who  were  there  have  an  uneasy 
impression  that  the  rebels  and  their  can- 
non had  something  to  do  with  causing 
the  repulse.  On  the  8d  of  July  we 
marched  unmolested  over  the  ground 
of  our  fearful,  fruitless  struggle.  Kene- 
saw  and  Marietta  were  flanked. 

Richmond  Wolcott. 


WHO  WAS    HE? 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

BECONBTRUCTIOK. 

ll/TR  ARNOLD  had  been  three  days 
1VJL  absent  in  Paris.  It  was  a  lovely 
summer  morning;  the  sunlight,  warm 
but  not  oppressive,  shone  into  the  little 
parlor  of  the  villa,  and  glittered  on  the 
blue  ocean  visible  from  its  windows.  A 
light  breeze  from  the  sapphire  waters 
fluttered  the  lace  curtains  of  these  win- 
dows and  brought  in  the  scent  of  flow- 
ers from  the  tiny  garden  beneath  them. 
A  great  pear-tree  shadowed  half  the 
plot  of  ground  ;  on  a  rustic  seat  against 
its  trunk  sat  Mrs.  Arnold,  reading  a  new 
English  magazine,  and  occasionally  eat- 
ing a  berry  from  a  basket  at  her  side. 
Maud  was  alone  in  the  sunlit  parlor. 
Bhe,  too,  had  been  reading ;  but  the  book 
wearied  her,  for  she  dropped  it,  listlessly, 
from  her  hand,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
floor.  Long  and  solemnly  she  pondered. 
She  was  thinking  of  St  Bernard,  and 


the  answer  she  should  give  him  when 
her  father  and  the  Parisian  returned. 
That  mood  of  commingled  indifference 
and  weariness  which  had,  induced  a  tacit 
consent  to  the  young  man's  addresses; 
slowly  but  surely  passed  away. 

"  No,  no,  never  /" 

She  spoke  the  words  aloud.  Her  own 
voice  roused  her  from  her  reverie.  She 
arose  and  walked  restlessly  about  the 
room.  Now  she  looked  at  herself  in 
the  tall  mirror,  now  bent  over  the  vase 
of  flowers  on  the  little  marble  slab  un- 
derneath the  glass.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
odor  of  these  flowers  which  so  affected 
her  ?  It  was  a  simple  bouquet  of  vio- 
lets, fresh  and  full  of  sweetness.  No 
influence  is  so  searching,  not  even  that 
of  a  strain  of  remembered  music,  as 
that  of  the  perfume  of  flowers  with 
which  some  act  or  thought  is  associated, 
to  recall  the  past  to  memory. 

Maud  was  in  America  again.  She 
was  at  home,  in  their  own  charming 
villa  on  the  Hudson ;  it  was  a  day  late 
in  summer,  a  golden  mornpg  like  this ; 
she,  dressed  in  blue,  ancU^tfpy  as  girls 
are,  in  their  girlish  drcanj^Kns  walking 
about  the  pleasant  partmBren  as  she 
walked  now, when  she tf as isurprised  by 
the  entrance  of  an  undirected  visitor ; 
she  blushed,  she  looked  beautiful ;  she 
was  afraid  he  would  notice  the  sudden 
throbbing  of  her  heart ;  it  was  Ward 
Tunnecliffe,  who  had  come  out  from  the 
city  to  call  upon  her,  tfnd  whom  she 
now  suspected,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
the  hero  of  her  future — the  arbiter  of 
her  destiny.  He  brought  her  a  bunch 
of  violets — the  simplest  thing  he  could 
bring ;  but  he  gave  it  to  her  with  a  look 
which  changed  her  girlish  fancies  to  the 
emotions  of  a  woman. 

As  she  drew  breath  above  these  vio- 
lets here  in  France,  she  was  living  over 
again  that  happy  morning  in  America. 
All  consciousness  of  St.  Bernard  fled 
afar — a  foreign,  a  distasteful  memory; 
only  Ward  and  herself  lived  and  loved, 
were  together,  and  were  happy.  The 
blue  waters  which  glimmered,  instead  of 
being  the  sea  upon  an  alien  shore,  were 
the  bright-flowing  waves  of  the  Hud- 
son. 
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So  fully  was  she  engrossed  in  reclaim- 
ing the  past  that  she  hardly  changed 
color  when  she  heard  some  one  speak 
her  name ;  and  turning,  beheld  Ward 
TunneclhTe  standing  in  the  room,  alone 
With  her,  his  hands  held  eagerly  forth 
to  grasp  hers  and  draw  her  to  him. 
Again  doubt  vanished,  as  it  always  did 
When  she  actually  beheld  this  person. 

'*  Oh,  Ward,"  she  said,  simply,  "  how 
cruel  you  have  been  to  me  I" 

u  I  know  it  I  have  been  every  thing 
that  was  impatient  and  wicked  and  sense- 
less, my  darling.  But,  my  foolish  farce 
is  at  an  end,  never  to  be  played  again. 
t  am  not  to  blame,  however,  for  our 
painful  separation  since  we  came  to  Paris. 
It  has  worked  upon  me,  I  think,  as  se- 
verely as  upon  you.  That  first  day  of 
my  arrival  I  could  not  get  my  affairs  in- 
to shape  in  time  to  present  myself  prop- 
erly before  your  father,  as  I  intended, 
(for  I  did  not  propose  to  test  your  faith 
in  me  by  asking  for  a  private  marriage, 
as  I  had  suggested  in  New  York,)  and 
the  following  morning,  that  haunting 
Shadow  of  ours,  Randolph,  contrived  to 
have  me  arrested,  and  before  I  could 
free  myself  from  prison,  you  had  again 
taken  flight  I  gave  chase  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  have  been  following  will- 
o'-the-wisps  ever  since.  I  haven't  the 
grace  to  explain  it  all  now.  Your  father 
is  in  possession  of  the  facts.  All  I  de- 
sire— all  I  can  do— is  to  look  at  you,  to 
touch  you,  to  be  sure  that  I  really  have 
sight  and  hearing  of  my  darling." 

He  held  her  hand  tightly,  he  drew  her 
dose  to  his  side,  and  smiled  down  into 
her  eyes  with  his  own  full  of  joy.  The 
long  anguish  of  a  year  and  a  half  swept 
out  of  her  memory  ;  like  a  child  wearied 
with  some  excitement,  she  leaned  her 
head  against  him,  answering  his  smile, 
While  teara  gathered  and  fell  from  the 
intensity  of  her  content  As  he  looked 
upon  the  happy  face,  so  bright,  yet  so 
worn  and  pale,  a  spasm  of  remorse  con- 
tracted his  own ;  he  felt  that  hot  film 
pass  over  his  eyes  which  is  the  near  ap- 
proach of  strong  men  to  weeping. 

M  What  will  father  say?  Can  yon 
explain  ?" 

It  was  strange  to  herself  that  she  did 


not  doubt  htaw-that  she  was  willing  to 
take  the  past  on  trust  Complete  as  was 
her  own  confidence,  however,  she  felt 
that  there  were  others  to  be  propitiated. 

"  Father  has  already  said  *  his  say ' ; 
it  remains,  now,  for  his  daughter  to  de- 
cide whether  she  can  '  forgive  and  for- 
get'" 

Maud  turned  in  surprise.  Mr.  Arnold 
stood  in  the  room,  looking  so  placid  as 
to  show  that  the  astonishment,  on  his 
part,  was  all  over  with. 

M  Father  !w 

44 1  went  to  Paris  expressly  to  find  the 
young  gentleman.  I  have  been  entirely 
successful  in  my  mission.  This  is  the 
person  whom  I  found,  after  a  short 
search.  He  was  as  diligently  occupied, 
at  the  time,  in  searching  for  me.  Who* 
ever  or  whatever  he  is,  was,  or  shall  be, 
such  as  I  found  I  accepted.  I  leave  it 
for  you  to  decide,  Maud,  whether  this  be 
Ward  Tunnecliffe,  his  ghost,  his  double, 
or  a  base  counterfeit  of  the  original  man." 
*  "You  laugh,  father.  But  you  are 
now  convinced,  surely,  who  it  is  T* 

44  There  have  been  complications  which 
make  the  matter  doubtful  Do  not  be 
too  easily  convinced,  my  child." 

44  You  may  say  any  thing  you  please, 
father.  I  will  not  dispute  now.  I  am 
simply  fully  satisfied." 

44  Without  an  explanation  r" 

"Without  a  word."  There  was  a 
bright  smile  on  her  face — more  like  a 
still  radiance  than  a  smile;  there  was 
no  color  in  her  cheek,  yet  she  did  not 
look  pale — light  seemed  to  take  the  place 
of  bloom. 

44  Well,  Mr.  Tunnecliffe,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  you  have  not,  as  yet,  proved 
yourself  worthy  of  such  faith,"  remarked 
Mr.  Arnold. 

**  I  know  it,"  was  the  humble  reply. 
44 1  only  wish  that  to  confess  my  faults 
was  to  insure  their  forgiveness — that  to 
repent  of  them  was  to  overcome  them. 
There  is  a  long  and  frightful  list  of  them : 
obstinacy,  high  temper,  impatience,  in- 
discretion, wrath,  blindness  of  passion, 
foolhardiness — every  thing  but  rascality. 
Thai  I  leave  to  my  excellent  brother-in- 
law,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Randolph,  F.  F. V." 

44  It  will  be  very  pleasant  to  yon  to 
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find  fault  with  yourself,  w^hen  that  young 
lady  shakes  her  head  in  such  flattering 
dissent,"  said  Mr.  Arnold,  good-naturedly. 
"  Well,  well !  make  it  up  between  your- 
selves. For  my  part,  I  am  hungry.  Aud 
I  wish  to  greet  Mrs.  Arnold  with  a  good- 
morning.  Where  shall  I  find  your  mo- 
ther r 

"  Step  through  the  window  into  the 
garden,  papa — she  is  there  under  the 
pear-tree." 

"  I  will  bring  her  in  to  witness  the 
wonderful  resurrection ;  and  then  I  shall 
demand  some  lunch." 

Prosaic  middle-age  1  The  young  peo- 
ple in  the  parlor  did  not  feel  as  if  they 
should  ever  require  food  again. 

Mr.  Arnold  returned,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, with  his  wife.  He,  evidently,  had 
not  prepared  her  whom  to  expect,  for 
when  she  saw  the  young  man  standing 
there,  holding  Maud's  hand,  and  looking 
slightly  embarrassed  and  high-colored, 
she  paused,  broke  off  the  sentence  she 
was  speaking,  growing  quite  pale ;  but* 
her  piercing  glance  rested  on  him,  until, 
apparently  assured,  she  held  out  her 
hand,  saying, 

M  If  it  isn't  Ward,  it's  his  ghost." 

"  Tou  called  me  insane  for  saying  the 
same  thing,"  cried  Maud,  archly. 

"  Well,  you  have  made  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  Ward ;  I  only  hope  that 
you  have  reasonable  excuse  to  urge." 

"  My  excuses  are  far  from  reasonable, 
dear  Mrs.  Arnold.  They  are  as  wild 
and  wrong  as  they  can  be ;  but,  such  as 
they  are,  you  shall  have  them.  Will 
you  listen  to  them  now  ?" 

Mr.  Arnold  slipped  out  on  a  foraging 
expedition  to  the  pantries ;  he  had  heard 
the  story  once,  and  was  not  interested 
in  its  repetition. 

Ward  led  the  two  ladies  to  a  sofa, 
and  was  not  reproved  when  he  chose  a 
seat  very  close  to  the  younger. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

HOW   AND  WHY. 

As  Ward  TunneclhTe  leaned  over  the 
railing  of  the  Golden' $  deck,  on  that 
night  of  accumulated  wretchedness,  upon 


which  he  had  learned  the  dishonesty  of 
his  partner,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of 
his  affianced,  he  had  not,  at  first,  con- 
templated suicide.  The  temptation  came 
to  him,  as  he  grew  dizzy  with  the  rash 
of  foam  and  water  and  the  crackle  of 
shivered  ice.  It  would  be  such  an  easy 
way  of  ridding  himself  of  this  sudden 
burden  which  was  crushing  him.  He 
thought  himself  more  ill-used  and  un- 
happy than  any  other  human  being; 
but,  alas !  on  that  very  boat  was  some 
other  unknown,  wretched  creature  more 
desperate  than  he;  for,  even  as  he 
leaned  there,  clenching  his  teeth  and 
hands,  came  that  loud  cry  to  the  pilot 
— "  Man  overboard !" 

Then  occurred  that  rush  to  the  end 
of  the  boat  which  already  has  been 
described.  Ward  did  not  join  in  the 
crowd.  A  cold  thrill  ran  through  his 
veins  as  be  listened.  The  same  impulse 
had  been  upon  him,  only  he  had  not 
been  quite  miserable  enough  to  obey  iL 
At  the  same  instant,  a  curious  thought, 
or  impulse,  took  possession  of  him. 
Why  not  die,  to  the  world,  and  yet,  live 
in  reality,  an  attendant,  as  it  were,  upon 
his  own  funeral  ? 

If  he  had  had  two  moments,  instead 
of  one,  to  resolve  this  idea,  he  might 
have  rejected  it ;  but,  acting  on  the  Jim 
impulse,  he  slid  into  the  deserted  "  gen- 
tlemen's cabin."  Every  eye,  at  that  in- 
stant, was  fixed  upon  the  water,  waiting 
for  some  glimpse  of  that  which  was 
never  to  reappear.  Upon  a  seat,  near  the 
door,  lay  an  overcoat  and  hat.  His  in- 
stinct assured  him  that  these  had  been 
left  there  by  the  suicide,  who  had  leaped 
bareheaded  and  costless  into  the  water. 
He  quickly  exchanged  these  for  his  own, 
which  he  put  in  their  place,  and  had 
hardly  completed  the  disguise,  when  the 
crowd  began  to  return  to  their  seats  to 
discuss  the  melancholy  circumstance. 
He  glided,  un perceived,  into  the  fore* 
cabin,  where  he  kept  as  much  as  possi- 
ble in  shadow,  fearful  that  some  one 
might  get  a  chance  to  recognize  the 
appropriated  clothing.  He  heard  many 
of  the  remarks  made,  and  already  began 
to  experience  some  of  the  unpleasant 
consequences  of  his  rash  proceeding. 
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The  discovery  of  the  suicide's  hat  and 
coat,  on  the  vacant  seat,  gave  free  flow 
to  conjecture  and  gossip.  People  were 
too  much  excited  to  heed  him  particu- 
larly, in  his  shabby  coat  and  hat  In- 
deed, they  did  not  at  first  come  into 
that  part  of  the  boat ;  and  when  they 
did  begin  to  straggle  to  the  front,  he 
went  out  on  the  fore-deck,  and  kept  his 
face  from  the  light 

Several  persons  made  remarks  to  him 
about  the  tragic  incident,  which  he  was 
forced  to  answer,  in  order  not  to  appear 
strange.  "  Hadn't  a  dime  left  to  buy 
himself  a  drink  with,  I  reckon,"  said  one. 
M  Mabbe  the  police  was  after  him  with 
sharp  sticks,  and  he  didn't  like  the 
notion  of  being  up  in  the  papers,"  added 
another.  "  Oh,  that's  nothin',  nowa- 
days," remarked  a  third ;  "  I  wouldn't 
mind  it  a  bit  Forgery  and  fraud  is 
quite  the  fashion,  very  aristocratic,  as 
the  big-bugs  say.  It's  a  credit  to  a  man 
to  foil,  if  he  only  smashes  up  big  enough. 
That  young  feller  was  a  fool ! — to  go  and 
make  way  with  hisself  He  ought  to 
have  considered  it  a  feather  in  his  cap 
if  he  had  foiled. .  Don't  you  say  so, 
comrade  ?"  to  onr  hero.  "  A  big  fool/' 
he  answered,  curtly,  turning  away  from 
these  men.  He  thought  over  his  con- 
templated errand  to  Newark.  He  could 
hardly  make  an  errand  there  now,  yet 
he  must  go  somewhere. 

In  the  mean  time  the  boat  was  again 
under  way,  approaching  the  Jersey  City 
slip.  Young  Tunnecliffe,  no  longer 
himself,  dead  yet  alive,  in  the  garments 
of  an  unknown,  himself  a  stranger  to  his 
own  disguise,  with  a  curious  feeling  of 
mingled  freedom  and  bondage,  worked 
his  way  through  the  pressure,  to  the 
front,  and  was  the  first  who  leaped 
ashore. 

To  call  New  Jersey  a  "  foreign  land" 
is  a  stale  joke  to  New  Yorkers,  but  it 
indeed  seemed  a  foreign  land  to  him,  as 
he  paused  in  the  ferry-house,  and  strove, 
against  the  whirl  of  his  brain,  to  recol- 
lect who  and  what  he  was.  "  Who  and 
what?" — he  laughed  one  of  those  low 
laughs  more  appalling  than  groans.  In 
the  morning  he  had  been  a  flourishing 
banker — young,  with  great  personal  and 
Vol.  HL— 37. 


mental  advantages,  affianced  to  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  and  with  a  name  of  which  it 
was  his  pardonable  weakness  to  be 
proud.  Now  he  was  nobody;  he  had 
cast  away  his  own  identity.  Homeless, 
friendless,  penniless,  and  nameless  /  Ab- 
solutely nameless,  isolated  from  what 
had  been  his  world.  The  sensation  was 
a  novel  one,  and  the  young  man  tried 
savagely  to  believe  that  fie  was  pleased 
with  it 

"  If  I  were  only  on  one  of  the  Fejee 
Islands,  now,  all  would  be  as  it  should 
be,"  he  muttered. 

The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  reminded 
him  that  he  was  still  in  the  center  of 
civilization ;  the  night-train  was  going 
out,  the  bell  rung,  and  he  had  only  time 
to  dash  through  the  gate,  and  jump  on 
the  last  car  without  his  ticket  There 
were  not  half  a  dozen  persons  in  the 
car,  and  the  lamps  burned  dimly.  The 
train  was  approaching  Newark  before 
the  conductor  reached  him ;  in  the 
mean  time,  he  had  found  a  stray  bill  in 
his  vest-pocket,  with  which  to  pay  his 
fare.  His  great  fear  was  that  the  con- 
ductor might  recognize  him  ;  but,  as  he 
had  never  before  been  on  the  night- 
train,  and  the  felt  hat  was  drawn  over 
his  face,  as  if  he  wished  to  sleep,  he  es- 
caped that  danger.  He  had  time,  be- 
fore reaching  the  station,  to  examine 
his  inside-pocket  wallet,  and  was  not 
displeased  to  find  that  it  contained 
about  three  hundred  dollars  in  green- 
backs. 

When  he  stepped  out  en  the  platform 
at  Newark,  he  had  taken  a  new  resolu- 
tion. Since  he  was  not  on  a  Fejee 
island,  the  best  place  in  which  to  con- 
ceal himself  would  be  the  great  city 
from  which  he  had  just  fled.  He  had 
heard  of  men,  whom  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice were  in  search  of,  concealing  them- 
selves for  months,  successfully,  scarcely 
a  stone's  throw  from  their  former  haunts. 
If  they,  why  not  he,  after  whom  no 
pursuit  would  be  made  ?  "  Police-officers, 
do  not  pursue  dead  men,"  he  very  sagely 
reflected. 

It  was  now  after  eleven ;  before  day- 
light the  western  express  would  pass  on, 
its  way  to  New  York ;  he  told  the  station* 
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master  that  he  was  going  back  on  that, 
and,  curling  himself  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
waiting-room  tried  to  sleep.  Knowing 
that  he  looked  like  a  suspicious  character, 
he  began  to  feel  like  one.  Still,  thus  far 
in  his  own  experience,  he  felt  no  regret, 
save  a  sharp  pang  at  the  thought  of  the 
shock  of  his  suicide  (he  already  thought 
of  it  as  his  suicide),  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Bowen.  Dear,  pretty,  careless  little 
Susie  would  almost  break  her  heart 
oyer  it.  True,  she  was  thoughtless  and 
improvident,  and  her  extravagance  had 
been  the  means  of  leading  her  husband 
into  dishonorable  risks,  and  when  there 
had  been  high  words  between  the  two 
men,  in  her  presence,  that  evening  at 
dinner,  she  had  sided  with  her  husband, 
and  was  bitter  and  sarcastic  upon  her 
brother,  throwing  the  entire  blame  upon 
him ;  but,  she  was  his  sister,  his  only 
near  relative,  and  with  all  her  feminine 
faults,  was  very  near  to  him,  as  he  to 
her.  He  knew  now,  thinking  it  over, 
that  she  would  be  frightfully  afflicted 
for  a  short  time,  and  reproach  herself, 
and  hug  her  darling  little  boy,  Ward, 
his  namesake,  to  her  heart,  and  drop 
burning  tears  on  his  golden  curls. 
However,  she  had  a  husband  and 
child ;  she  would  soon  forget  the  lost 
brother. 

There  was  another  idea  over  which 
the  young  man  brooded,  which  gave 
him  a  feeling  of  absolute  joy.  It  was 
not  a  pure  joy,  but  of  that  bitter,  un- 
healthy kind,  of  which  human  nature 
becomes  capable  when  some  injustice 
has  turned  its  honey  into  gall.  If  he 
returned  to  the  city,  he  would  watch 
Maud  Arnold.  Arnold  was  a  traitor's 
name,  and  he  should  have  known  it  from 
the  first !  His  eye  should  be  often  upon 
her  when  she  knew  it  not.  He  would 
mark  what  manner  of  man  would  be 
her  next  choice.  Doubtless  it  would  be 
that  contemptible  scion  of  chivalry,  Ran- 
dolph. Women  were  all  selfish,  even  his 
own  sister  Susie ;  and  because  this  Bal- 
timorean  had  been  introduced  to  her 
with  a  grand  flourish  of  social  trumpets, 
Maud  had  become  greedy  for  an  excuse 
to  break  with  him!  He  could  see  just 
how  the  thing  had  worked.     She  had 


heard  some  rumor  of  the  coming  failure, 
perhaps  of  the  abused  credit,  and  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  break  the  tie 
which  bound  her  to  a  man  poor  and  dis- 
graced.   She  would  run  no  risk  in  doing 
so,  of  failing  of  a  better  suitor,  for  it 
was  evident  to  all  concerned,  that  Mr- 
Reginald  Randolph  was  infatuated  with 
her.     All  women  were  selfish    triflera, 
looking  out  with  a  sharp  eye  for  the 
best  bargain,  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
future   dress-goods;    and  yet,    he    had 
thought    Maud    of  a    nobler    quality. 
Yes !  he  had  not  loved  her  for  her  beauty, 
delicate  and  proud  as  it  was ;  nor  for 
her  girlish  charm  of  manner,  her  accom- 
plishments, her  pretty  dresses  and  ele- 
gant surroundings.    These  were  all  well, 
and  belonged  to  her  as  a  matter  of  right; 
but  he  had  believed  her  of  a  nature  aa 
passionate  as  his  own,  finer,  more  ex- 
alted, to  which  love  could  come   but 
once,  to  awaken  and  develop  all  the  pos- 
sibilities of  sense,  soul  and  spirit.     Thai 
she  moved  in  a  fashionable  world,  whose 
aims  were  beneath  her  own,  and  that 
she  graced  it  by  her  loveliness,  while 
yet  she  shone  above  it  like  a  star — with 
fancies  like  these  he  had  delighted  to  re- 
gard her.     He  had  gazed  into  her  eyes, 
until  in  their  dark  blue  depths  he  had 
beheld  heaven  itself,  and  had  resolved  to 
purify  himself  for  this  sweet  compan- 
ionship.    Maudl  Maud!  if  it  had  been" 
any  one  but  far,  he  should  have  expected 
it!     What  a  fool  he  had  been!     Be- 
cause he  desired  to  see  perfection  in  her, 
he  believed  that  she  possessed  it     Well, 
his  pride  wanted  humbling,  no  doubt, 
and,  God  knew,  it  was  humbled  enough. 
The  note  and  the  ring  made  a  burning 
spot  over  his  heart,  but  all  the  rest  of 
hiB  body  was  cold  as  ice.    Such  thoughts 
were  not  conducive  to  sleep,  and   he 
heard  each  quarter  aa  it  was  struck  by 
the  city  bell. 

Our  hero  was  never  more  self-deceived 
than  when  he  said  to  himself  that  his 
pride  was  humbled :  it  was  never  more 
fierce  and  Intractable  than  at  that  very 
moment  It  was  pride  which  had  drives 
him  into  this  curious  isolation,  while 
jealousy  gnawed  at  his  vitals,  he  ignoring 
the    pain,  and    cheating   himself   into 
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believing  that  he  was  amused  with  his 
experiment 

Even  in  the  midst  of  these  engrossing 
passions,  his  nice  sense  of  personal  ex- 
du&iveness  made  him  loathe  the  touch  of 
the  strangely-borrowed  garments.  He 
knew  not  what  of  foulness  or  disease 
might  cling  to  them.  The  coat  did  not 
fit  him  well,  and  there  was  about  it  an 
odor  of  drugs.  When  there  was  no  one 
to  observe,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  ex- 
amined it,  as  well  as  he  could  by  the 
turned-down  light  It  seemed  clean  and 
decent  enough ;  there  was  no  name  in 
it,  save  that  of  the  maker. 

Presently  he  began  to  feel  a  curiosity 
about  this  unknown  wretch,  in  whose 
garments  he  was  disporting;  he  pitied 
him,  even  to  tears;  he  would  like  to 
know  if  he  left  wife  or  child  ;  for,  if  so, 
he  felt  the  impulse  to  aid  them,  could 
he  find  them  out. 

Overcoming,  as  much  as  possible,  his 
distaste  to  a  closer  contact  with  the  coat, 
he  felt,  in  all  its  pockets,  for  some  clue 
to  the  identity  of  the  suicide.  His 
search  resulted  in  nothing,  excepting,  a 
half-emptied  bottle  of  laudanum.  Not 
a  scrap  of  paper,  no  card,  purse,  hand- 
kerchief— only  the  bottle  of  Lethe. 

Two  men,  that  night,  had  passed,  each 
from  their  little  stage  of  action — one  to 
that  future  from  which  we  need  seek  to 
know  no  more  of  him — that  "  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveler  returns  " — the 
other  to  enact  a  new  tragedy  or  comedy, 
as  the  fates  should  dictate,  on  a  new 
arena,  not  that  of  the  immortals. 

We  need  not  detail,  step  by  step,  how 
he  got  back  to  the  city  without  recogni- 
tion, how  he  took  obscure  lodgings  from 
which,  for  many  days,  he  dared  to  ven- 
ture only  at  night,  and  how  he  succeeded 
in  considerably  changing  his  personal 
appearance,  by  darkening  his  hair  and 
complexion,  and  allowing  his  beard  to 
grow  over  his  face  at  will. 

The  money  he  had  with  him  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  way,  and,  though,  doubt- 
less, observed  with  some  suspicion  on 
account  of  his  want  of  employment,  and 
keeping  his  room  through  the  day,  he 
was  charitably  supposed  to  be  nothing 
more    than  some   gambler,  or  forger, 


hiding  from  the  detectives;  and  as  he 
had  chosen  lodgings  purposely  disrepu- 
table, so  long  as  he  paid,  the  mistress 
was  not  disposed  to  "  peach."    Not  even 
when  his  likeness  appeared  (an  excellent 
caricature)  in  the  pictorial  weeklies,  was 
he  ever  associated  in  the  least  with  it 
His  occupation,  during  those  dreary  days 
of  confinement,  was  reading  what  was 
said  about  himself  and  his  family,  and 
sneering  at  the  weakness  of  human  na- 
ture, (without  applying  his  homilies  to 
himself  1)     This  kind  of  life  soon  grew 
too  tiresome  to  be  endured.     As  he  was 
now  a  bitter  condemner  of  fashionable 
society,  and  the  ways  and  morals  of  the 
rich,  he  resolved  to  identify  himself  with 
the  working-class — to  become  a  bona  fide 
toiler,  earning  his  daily  bread   by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  mingling  with  honest 
workers,  and  doing  his  best  in  a  sphere 
of  life  ns  far  as  possible  removed  from 
former  influences.     Now  came  into  use 
that  skill  which  he  had  acquired,  while 
abroad,  as  a  worker  in  fine  cabinet-work. 
During  the  two  years  which  he  spent, 
with  his  sister,  in  Paris,  he  bad  devoted 
many  of  his  idle  hours  to  mastering  a 
trade.     This  was  partly  owing  to  a  great 
taste  which   he  had   for  that   kind  of 
labor,  and  also  to  a  theory  of  his  that 
every  man,  however  independent,  should 
provide  himself  against  contingencies  by 
learning  a  trade.      Susie   had  laughed 
and  scolded ;  but  he  had  persevered  in 
his  idea,  until,  with  much  pleasant  tri- 
umph, he  had  presented  her  with  some 
exquisite  specimens  of  his  workmanship. 
Therefore,  being  already  fitted  for  this 
calling,  he   naturally  chose  that   of  a 
cabinet-maker.     He  used  to  have  a  rep- 
utation among  his  friends,  as  an  artist  of 
no  mean  powers,  and,  by  adding  beauti- 
ful little  pictures  to  the  other  fine  finish- 
ing of  his  handiwork,  he   rendered  it 
more  costly  and  desirable.     By  the  time 
when  he  applied  to  Smith  &  Co.,  as  re- 
lated, the  unchecked  growth  of  hair  and 
beard,  with  the  change  in  their  color, 
the  difference  in  the  style  of  his  dress, 
and   such   other  artifices   as   he  could 
adopt,   rendered    him   tolerably   secure 
against  casual  recognition. 
Much  of  his  life  for  the  succeeding 
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fifteen  months  already  is  in  narrative. 
He  quietly  pursued  his  calling,  only  dis- 
turbed by  the  necessity  for  great*  watch- 
fulness in  avoiding  former  acquaintances 
— and  by  a  restless  longing  and  jeal- 
ousy, which  all  his  pride  and  anger 
could  not  stifle,  which  led  him  to  haunt 
the  vicinity  of  Maud's  home.  He  said 
to  himself  that  he  was  indifferent  to  her, 
yet  he  would  linger  for  hours  in  the 
square  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the 
window,  or  alighting  from  the  carriage 
on  her  return  from  some  evening  amuse- 
ment. The  same  feelings  induced  htm 
to  observe  sharply  the  habits  and  doings 
of  the  man  whom  he  supposed  would 
shortly  marry  Miss  Arnold  ;  and,  in  this 
manner,  he  became  aware  that  he  was  a 
gambler,  and  that  he  was  deceiving  the 
circle  of  his  New  York  friends.  Now, 
although  Ward  persuaded  himself  that 
he  despised  Maud,  he  could  not  think  of 
allowing  her  to  marry  a  man  of  that 
character  without  fair  warning. 

When  the  Arnolds  went  to  Newport, 
after  they  had  been  absent  a  few  weeks, 
his  uncontrollable  impulses  got  the  bet- 
ter of  him,  and  he  too  took  a  short  holi- 
day of  a  fortnight,  .going  up  to  Newport 
as  a  sailor,  and  hanging  about  the  beach, 
where  he  could  obtain  daily  glimpses  of 
Maud.  Here,  on  being  a  witness  of  the 
scene  between  her  and  Randolph,  he  first 
began  to  suspect  that  Maud  did  not  favor 
the  southerner's  attentions. 

That  fall  and  winter  some  other  cir- 
cumstances gave  him  a  hint  of  the  rea- 
son which  had  induced  her  to  send  him 
that  note,  breaking  their  engagement 
Once  with  the  clue  in  his  hand,  he  fol- 
lowed it  up  with  steady  persistency. 
Maud's  exclamation,  when  she  recogniz- 
ed him  at  the  skating  carnival,  helped 
him  materially  to  his  conclusions ;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  Antoinette  Sevigne 
went  to  Mrs.  Farwell's  to  board  that  he 
obtained  the  whole  story  of  the  misrepre- 
sentations she  had  made  to  Miss  Ar- 
nold. 

He  had  known  Antoinette  in  Paris, 
where  he  was  fond  of  her,  and  kind  to 
her,  as  a  brilliant  child,  while  he  did 
many  favors  for  her  poor  old  father,  a 
musician  of  much  talent,  but  impoverish-  I 


ed  and  unhappy.  The  old  man  died 
shortly  after  the  Tunnecliffes'  return  to 
America  ;  his  daughter  came  over,  first 
to  Baltimore,  then  to  New  York ;  but  he 
did  not  know  of  her  presence  in  the 
city.  It  seems  that  Randolph  was  better 
acquainted  with  her,  and  when  he  saw 
Jhat  his  rival  had  been  successful  in  his 
Suit,  one  of  the  first  of  his  many  disgrace- 
mi  plots,  in  his  determination  to  break 
up  the  match,  was  to  bribe  his  pretty 
French  cousin  (who  had  told  him  of 
their  former  acquaintance)  to  undertake 
the  part  which  she  acted  with  such 
spirit  He  had  obtained  a  carte  de  vmU 
of  young  Tunnecliffe,  from  which  a 
larger  copy  had  been  taken  on  enamel, 
painted,  and  inclosed  in  a  gold  locket 
Antoinette,  who  evidently  always  had 
cherished  a  passion  for  Ward,  and  who 
was  fiercely  jealous  of  Miss  Arnold, 
entered  willingly  into  the  deception. 

It  was  doubtless  his  resemblance  to 
himself,  which,  unknown  to  her,  led  her 
afterward  into  such  an  attachment  to 
Duncan,  whom  she  only  believed  to  be 
what  he  appeared. 

Ward,  sitting  on  the  sofa  in  the  sunlit 
parlor,  holding  Maud's  hand  in  his  own, 
and  telling  all  this  rapidly  to  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Arnold,  was  Yory  effective  in  those 
passages  where  he  dwelt  on  his  great 
love  for  Maud,  which  he  had  fought 
against  in  vain ;  he  laughed  at  his  at- 
tempts at  self-deception,  when  be  had 
persuaded  himself  that  it  was  dislike, 
and  not  the  strongest  jealousy,  which 
had  led  him  to  keep  such  watch  over 
her.  The  mother  quite  gave  way  to 
tears,  and  his  own  eyes  were  not  dry, 
when  he  spoke  of  the  effect  upon  him, 
when  he  heard  of  Maud's  illness,  of  her 
constant  love  for  him,  and  that  her  friends 
doubted  her  sanity  because  she  asserted 
her  belief  that  he  was  alive. 

"  I  felt  that  I  must  run  like  a  mad- 
man, storm  the  door,  burst  in  upon  yon 
all  and  avow  the  truth.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  her '  frail  health  warned  me 
against  such  a  shock.  I  knew  that  I 
must  proceed  more  cautiously.  More- 
over, something  was  due  to  the  friends 
whom  I  had  deceived;  I  once  bad 
brought  them  very  conspicuously  betipe 
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'the  public ;  I  did  not  wish  to  act  the  farce 
oyer.  I  thought  the  best  and  most  dis- 
creet way  was  to  hare  the  denouement  in 
a  foreign  land — to  allow  rumors  to  reach 
our  friends  by  degrees  ;  and  by  the  time 
Maud  and  I  were  married,  and  had  com- 
pleted our  wedding-tour  through  Ger- 
many, Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  were 
once  more  back  in  New  York,  the  buzz 
of  gossip  would  have  subsided,  and  we 
could  be  happy  in  peace." 

He  looked  into  Maud's  face  as  he 
uttered  the  last  bold  sentence,  and  was 
not  displeased  at  tbe  blush  which  over- 
spread it.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Arnold 
had  succeeded  in  allaying  the  hunger  re- 
maining after  a  hasty  breakfast  at  a  sta- 
tion, and  was  ready  with  his  part  of  the 
explanation : 

u  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bowen, 
as  I  have  already  stated  to  Ward,  giving 
some  singular  information  which  would 
have  rendered  me  certain  that  David 
Duncan  was  a  dangerous  impostor,  had 
not  a  little  fact  in  the  postscript  taken 
strong  possession  of  my  mind.  I  well 
recollected  a  conversation  I  once  held 
with  Ward,  about  the  time  his  attentions 
to  our  daughter  were  growing  marked, 
in  which  he  avowed  his  belief  that  every 
healthy  young  man  ought  to  learn  a 
trade,  no  matter  how  fine  his  education 
or  how  brilliant  his  prospects,  and  stat- 
ing that  he  had  carried  his  belief  into 
practice.  *  I  am  as  good  a  cabinet-ma- 
ker as  there  is  in  the  land,'  he  said, 
laughing.  While  I  admired  his  princi- 
ples, I  could  hardly  consent  to  them,  for 
I  am,  as  you  know,  a  little  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  nobility  of  leisure  and 
culture ;  but,  no  matter  about  my  ideas 
at  this  time.  When  I  read  the  para- 
graph, this  conversation  returned  to  me, 
and  along  with  it  a  return  of  the  sudden 
conviction  I  had  felt,  when  I  met  a  cer- 
tain young  man  at  my  banker's  in  Paris. 
I  did  not  attempt  to  explain  to  .myself 
why  he  should  be  masquerading  in  this 
fashion ;  I  only  said, '  It  is  Ward,  after 
all,  and  I'm  resolved  to  find  him  within 
a  week.'  Whether  I  should  thank  him 
for  the  trouble  he  had  made  us,  cut  his 
acquaintance,  or  forgive  him,  I  did  not 
attempt  to  decide ;  the  first  thing  was, 


to  see  him  and  hear  him,  and  leave  the 
rest  to  fete.     I  started  for  Paris  with 
this   determination.      On   the   morning 
after  my  arrival  I  went  to  Munro's  to 
Ascertain  if  the  name  of  David  Duncan 
was  still  upon  their  books,  when,  whom 
should  I  see,  looking  over  the  files  of 
New  York  journals,  but  the  very  man  I 
was  after  ?     I  went  and  stood  near  him, 
without  speaking,  attentively  scrutinizing 
him.     He  did  not  perceive  me  for  some 
moments.     I  was  convinced  of  Ward's 
existence,  and  that  I  saw  him   before 
me ;  however,  I  thought  I  would  notice 
what  effect  his  sudden  discovery  of  my 
presence  would  produce.     Presently  he 
looked  up.     I  met  his  eye,  but  gave  no 
sign.     A  flash  of  joy  shone   over  his 
face,  not  at  all  like  the  look  of  guilt ;  he 
sprung  toward  me,  grasped  my  J) and, 
made  two  or  three  efforts  to  speak  be- 
fore he  succeeded  in  saying,  '  How  for- 
tunate !     I  have  looked  for  you  until  I 
gave  up  in  despair.     Only  give  me  an 
hour,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  I  will  explain 
myself — and  I  drew   his  arm  within 
mine,  walked  out  with  him  to  a  restau- 
rant, called  for  dinner,  and  gave  him  the 
hour  he  asked  for.     He  might  have  made 
out  a  better  case,  but,  also,  he  might 
have  made  out  a  worse  one.     Suffice  it, 
that  I  gave  him  permission  to  amend 
his  ways.     Then,  as  I  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  St.  Bernard,  I  was  obliged 
to  meet  that  gentleman  and  explain  to 
bim  why  his  suit  must  be  abruptly  ter- 
minated.    He  behaved  well — was  glad 
that   Mademoiselle   Arnold  was    to   be 
restored  to  happiness,  (for  my  part,  I 
should  like  him  better  for  a  son-in-law 
than  this  romantic  runaway,)  but,  girls 
will  have  their  way.     Don't  pout,  Maud 
— St.  Bernard  behaved  most  creditably, 
and  endeavored   to  conceal   his  disap- 
pointment.    I  shall  aiways  like  and  ad- 
mire him. 

"  Then,  to  finish  up  the  business,  as  I 
was  walking,  next  day,  with  Ward — who 
was  impatiently  waiting  for  me  to  attend 
to  some  affairs  of  my  own  before  leaving 
Paris — I  encountered  Randolph.  He 
turned  a  sickly  green  when  he  saw  who 
was  my  companion,  and  was  passing  on 
with  a  bow,  when   I  detained  him  a 
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moment  '  Sir,'  I  said, '  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Boweo.  Your  French  cousin 
has  betrayed  you.  I  do  myself  the  jus- 
tice to  bring  our  acquaintance  to  a  close.' 
He  had  a  very  unpleasant  expression, 
but  did  not  make  any  answer." 

"Yesterday  was  one  of  the  longest 
days  of  my  life,"  said  Ward,  when  Mr. 
Arnold  closed  his  narration.  "I  per- 
suaded your  father  to  take  the  night- 
train,  and  he  put  himself  to  that  discom- 
fort to  oblige  me.  So  here  we  are,  this 
morning,  and  may  this  be  the  last  of  our 
melodrama." 

u  I  think,  myself,*'  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
half  angry  and  half  rejoiced,  "  that  the 
sooner  you  make  an  end  of  so  foolish  a 
play  the  better.  Let  the  last  scene  be  a 
wedding,  of  course — last  scenes  always 
are !  Maud,  Til  give  you  five  thousand 
francs  to  go  out  and  buy  the  dress  and 
vail — and  give  you  a  week  to  get  them 
made  up.     I'm  tired  of  this." 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  Paris,  then,  at 
once,"  cried  Ward,  growing  wonderfully 
animated.  "  Let  Marie  bring  the  bon- 
nets and  shawls.  There  will  be  a  return 
train  this  afternoon.  Poor  Susie  1  I 
wish  she  were  here  to  go  with  us.  She 
likes  shopping  better  than  any  other 
earthly  employment — she  would  be  so 
delighted,  little  darling !" 

"  I  think  to-morrow  will  be  quite  soon 
enough  for  our  expedition,"  answered 
the  mother. 

"  Nay,  Ward,  you  have  not  done  Su- 
sie justice,"  said  Maud,  gravely ;  "  she 
has  been  very  sad  about  you ;  and  she 
will  be  the  happiest  woman  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  when  she  hears  of  your 
safety.  Only,  we  must  be  very  cautious 
in  breaking  the  good  tidings." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  see  to  that,"  remorse- 
fully ;  "  it  was  a  shame,  I  know.  My 
whole  course  has  been  absurd.  But,  I 
can  not  change  it  by  repentance.  I  will 
write  to  Bowen,  and  he  will  tell  Susie 
all.  The  shock  won't  hurt  Mm  any ! 
except  the  grief  he  will  feel  at  giving 
up  that  oil-stock.  Tm  afraid  he  and  I 
will  never  coalesce.  I  would  rather 
thrash  him  than  shake  hands  with  him ! 
However,  for  Susie's  sake  I  shall  restrain 
myself.     Dear  Susie!     You'll  help  me 


buy  a  shawl  for  her,  will  you  not,  Mrs.* 
Arnold  f 

"  Don't  melt  into  air  in  my  absence," 
said  Maud,  looking  back  and  laughing 
as  she  went  for  her  wraps,  for  he  had 
asked  her  to  walk  with  him  by  the  sea. 

uNo  danger  of  that  My  old  self 
fits  me  too  well  for  me  to  forsake  it 
again.  I'm  better  satisfied  with  myself 
than  I  deserve  to  be." 

How  delightful  that  walk  on  the  shore 
proved — how  unaccountably  it  was  pro- 
longed— what  a  new  blue  there  was  in 
the  sky,  and  new  meaning  in  the  whis- 
per of  the  ocean  as  it  melted  at  their 
feet,  youth,  love  and  happiness  alone  can 
understand.  Only  one  shadow  fell  across 
the  brightness  of  that  perfect  day,  for 
Maud  ;  aud  that  was  the  thought  of  St 
Bernard,  alone  and  wretched,  in  Paris. 

Poor  St  Bernard  !  The  light  of  this 
bright  star  of  the  Occident  had  shone 
upon  his  dreams  only  long  enough  to 
reveal  to  him  the  possibilities  of  his  own 
nature.  All  was  dark  to  him  now  ;  but 
— he  was  a  Frenchman,  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  inferred,  a  philosopher.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  consoled  himself  after 
the  manner  of  a  true  Parisian. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  shopping 
expedition  to  la  belle  Paris ;  but  the  Ar- 
nolds were  too  much  pleased  with  their 
sea-shore  residence  to  desert  it,  and  there 
all  the  preparations  for  the  marriage 
were  made,  and  there  it  took  place,  not 
a  month  later,  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
the  eternal  sea,  whose  monotone  of  mu- 
sic ran  on  under  the  lighter  melody  of 
joy.  St.  Bernard,  chivalrous  as  any 
knight  of  olden  time,  did  not  refuse  to 
be  present  at  the  wedding.  His  face 
was  a  little  pale  as  he  wished  the  bride 
a  happy  future,  but  he  did  not  "mope" 
or  look  pensive.  On  the  contrary,  he 
exerted  himself  to  make  the  occasion  a 
merry  one ;  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  in  her  ad- 
miration of  his  conduct,  assured  him 
that  if  he  would  visit  her,  in  America* 
she  would  find  him  a  bride  quite  as  lov- 
able as  the  one  he  had  lost 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tunneclifle  arrived 
home,  in  the  autumn,  Mrs.  Bowen  warn 
quite  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  gave 
the  fullest  scope  to  inquiry  and  explana- 
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tion,  by  having  a  magnificent  party,  and 
telling  every  body  all  about  her  brothel's 
running  away  in  a  fit  of  ill  humor. 
"  The  world  "  thought  he  had,  all  this 
time,  been  in  Paris,  and  that  Maud  had 
met  him  there  by  chance;  and  as  he 
was  more  interesting  than  ever,  and 
seemed  to  have  plenty  of  money,  the 
past  was  politely  ignored.  Mr.  Bowen 
made  the  best  of  what  he  could  not 
help,  warmly  welcomed  his  former  part- 
ner, and  requested  his  gratitude  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  he  had 
managed  Ward's  property  in  the  latter's 
absence  !  As  for  the  other  conspirators, 
they  vanished  from  the  scene,  and  were 
wise  enough  not  again  to  appear  upon  it 

Mr*  M.  F.  Victor. 
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TANTALIZING  weakness  1 
Spell-bound — O,  for  shame 
By  a  pair  of  blue  eyes 
Lit  by  love's  bright  flame  1 

How  should  I  be  stricken 
By  two  love-lit  eyes  ? 

I,  so  philosophic, 
I,  so  wondrous  wise  ? 

I,  by  pride  elated, 
Never  dreamt,  O  no ! 

That  a  woman's  fancy 
Could  my  will  subdue. 

I  to  care  for  woman  1 
Who  the  sex  abhorred ; 

Wondered  what  was  in  them 
That  could  be  adored : 

Took  them  for  pert  triflers ; 

Painted  butterflies ; 
Giddy  laughters ;  mock-heroic, 

Empty  entities : 

Laughed  at  tender  glances, 
Sneered  at  heaving  sighs, 

Looked  on  declarations 
But  as  gilded  lies : 

Watched  the  gaudy  shadows 

In  my  stoic  pride : 
Smiled  at  their  endeavors 

Empty  heads  to  hide. 


Heartiest  welcome  smile  they 
On  the  rich  man's  son ; 

Noses  turn  up  at  him 
When  the  play  is  done. 

Pledging  at  the  altar 

Love  that  knows  no  dearth; 
Making  of  the  fireside 

But  a  hell  on  earth — 

Woman ! — I  have  called  her 
Quintessence  of  ill — 

Taken  to  our  bosoms 
But  to  turn  and  kill ; 

Golden,  roseate  apple, 
Core  but  poisoned  ash  ; 

Hollow,  heartless  nothing, 
Born  to  lies  and  flash. 

I  had  watched  the  mother 
School  her  bright-eyed  girl 

How  to  lace  her  bodice, 
How  adjust  a  curL 

She,  a  willing  pupil, 
Scarcely  needeth  art ; 

Mother  Nature's  taught  her 
Well  to  play  her  part 

And  I  thought  that  never . 

Girl  would  be  to  me 
More  than  painted  picture, 

Pretty,  true,  to  see  1 

Vase  of  Nature's  carving, 
Wondrous  piece  of  art, 

Study  for  a  sculptor, 
Thing  without  a  heart ! 

And  yet  two  tiny  feet, 

Pattering  along, 
Cause  my  heart  to  beat  like 

Drum  in  battle's  throng. 

Magnet  ne'er  was  pole-witched 
More  than  witched  am  I 

By  the  mellow  luster 
Of  a  beaming  eye. 

And  I  would  not  give  my 
Love  for  all  the  loves 

Ever  turned  half  crazy 
Wiser  heads  than  Jove's. 


'    Henry  Austin. 
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NEW  EXGLANDISMS. 

THE    MBMOBIAL    QUILT. 


TTTHAT  raisings  were  to  the  husband- 
VY  man,  brokings  to  Uie  boys  and  girls, 
Just  flowering  into  robust  life,  apple-bees, 
and  paring-bees,  and  quillings  were  to  the 
women  folk.  They  were  contributions 
of  kindness  and  help,  between  families  and 
neighborhood!)  throughout  all  New  En- 
gland, Just  when  they  were  most  wanted. 
"  Come,  bun-now,  there — Aun-now  1" 
shouted  Uncle  Josh  Liurabec,  in  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  chattering  on  Hie 
door-step,  in  tbe  front  yard,  and  at  all 
the  open  windows  of  the  best  room  ; 
"  what  the  plague  Is  in  the  wind,  now  ? 
What's  the  towae?  I  kind  o'  consate 
there's  a  town-meetln*  somewhere — jest 
back  o'  the  porch  ;  or  may  be  somebody's 
left  the  bars  down  and  all  the  cattle  and 
bossies  have  got  loose— the  hull  tote  on 


"  Ton  git  along,  yoa  great  It 
Diah  Grover,"  cried  somebody  in  a  very 
shrill  voice,  from  the  garret-window ; 
"  let  them  gals  alone,  I  tell  you  !  and  go 
right  away  over  to  neighbor  Trip's,  and 
tell  her  she  was  the  last  person  that  hod 
the  quilt  in' -frames,  and  we  shall  want  'em 
to-morrow,  and  must  have  'em,  dead  or 

"Yes,  aunty;  but  if  they  shouldn't 
be  there  P 

"  Well,  then,  go  till  yon  find  'em  j 
they  mu»t  be  somewhere  In  (he  neigh- 
borhood, and   we've    got  no  time  to 

"  Confound  the  quilt !u'- frames  !"  jerk- 
ed out  Uncle  Joshua,  in  a. somewhat  low- 
er key,  and  without  looking  up.  "  Once 
a  year  we  have  to  go  through  with  all 
this  plaguy  uproar,  Jess  'cause  your  Aunt 
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Nabby,  she  can't  make  up  her  mind  to 
awn  a  pair  o'  quiltin'*frames — " 

44  Why  should  I  ?  Didn't  I  try  it  for- 
a  dozen  yean,  arter  we  fust  went  to 
housekeeping  and  wa'n't  they  alien  out 
o'  the  way,  and  oat  of  repair,  too,  when 
they  were  wanted  f 

44  For  my  own  part,*1  muttered  Uncle 
Joshua,  u  I  mast  say  I  hate  all  these 
partnerships,  and  this  in  particular/' 

"  Why,  uncle  ?  What  do  you  mean  r" 
said  a  bright-eyed,  red-lipped,  giggling 
girl,  leaning  half-way  out  of  the  window, 
with  hair  all  flowing  loose,  and  her 
Blip  all  open  behind ;  and  glancing  up 
at  Aunt  Nabby,  who  shook  her  finger 
at  the  old  man,  as  if  not  more  than 
half  in  earnest,  though  her  voice,  ow- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  weather,  per- 
haps, was  preternaturally  sharp  and 
shrill. 

44  If  I  could  have  my  way,"  continued 
the  old  gentleman,  trying  to  sneak  round 
the  corner,  as  he  finished  off  what  was 
meant  for  the  last  word, "  Td  have  a  pair 
o'  quiltin'-frames  o'  my  own  afore  I'd 
sleep,  and  then  I'd  neither  borrow  nor 
lend." 

"  He,  he,  he  1  Wal  done,  father ;  puts 
me  in  mind  of  old  Harm  Powell." 

44  You  shet  up !  you  Silas,  or  you'll 
buy  the  rabbits,  afore  you  know  which 
end's  uppermost,"  said  the  old  man. 

44  Yes,  fiither  r 

"  No,  no,  Silas — not  till  you  explain 
yourself"  added  his  mother.  "  What 
did  you  mean,  sarse-box,  by  what  you 
said  about  Mann  Powell?  Can't  you 
apeak  up  f" 

44  Yes,  mother,  if  you'll  only  keep  dad 
oat  o'  my  hair  " — jumping  away  from 
his  father's  uplifted  hand,  as  he  spoke, 
and  winking  at  Cynthia,  who  had  just 
withdrawn  her  white  shoulders  from  the 
window  and  was  now  standing  within 
the  shadow,  surrounded  by  half  a  score 
of  neighbors  and  playmates. 

44  Wal,  Harm  Powell,"  said  Silas, "  the 
used  to  live  by  borrowin',  and  most  of 
her  neighbors'  tubs  was  never  to  home 
when  they  was  wanted ;  and  so,  at  last, 
she  got  a  flour-barrel,  or  a  lime-cask,  I 
forget  which,  and  sawed  it  in  two,  and 
then  she,  went  about  makin'  her  brags, 


that  now  she'd  got  tubs  of  her  own,  and 
would  neither  borrow  nor  lend." 

The  old  man  laughed,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  so  did  Aunt  Nabby,  and  so  did 
Cynthia  and  the  others,  but  in  such  a 
way  as  to  show  that,  while  they  caught 
the  idea,  it  was  rather  for  "  home  con- 
sumption," where  they  might  talk  over 
the  whole  affair  by  themselves,  without 
bothering  the  neighbors  and  copart- 
ners. 

But  the  quilting-frames  were  found  at 
last,  and  among  strangers,  who  had  never 
contributed  a  cent,  either  for  purchase  or 
repairs,  three  or  four  miles  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  belonged.  They 
were  brought  home,  with  abundance  of 
rejoicing.  On  the  morrow,  the  quilt 
was  in,  and  stretched  upon  chairs,  and 
no  less  than  ten  middle-aged  women, 
married  and  unmarried  (and  all  famous 
gossips  in  their  way,  and  far  from  being 
ill-natured,  though  most  of  them  had 
sharp  voices  and  talked  in  a  very  high 
key),  gathered  about  the  frame.  Soon 
all  were  as  busy  as  bees,  and  all  chatter- 
ing together,  like  sparrows  on  the  house- 
tops, in  pleasant  weather,  all  chirping 
and  twittering  as  for  dear  life ;  and  oc- 
casionally, though  not  often,  letting  off  a 
word  or  two  of  scandal,  by  way  of  sea- 
soning, perhaps,  for  they  lowered  their 
voices  to  a  whisper  sometimes,  and  some- 
times looked  about  them,  as  if  afraid  of 
being  overheard. 

After  a  while,  as  it  drew  toward  the 
hour  for  tea,  the  shadow  of  a  great  elm 
that  overhung  the  doorway  darkened  the 
whole  front  yard,  and  began  to  creep  over 
them  like  a  spirit.  The  young  people, 
who  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  quilting, 
had  gone  off  to  the  hay-mow  and  the 
threshing-floor ;  a  silence  like  that  of  a 
hallowed  Sabbath  eve  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  company ;  there  was 
something  almost  awful  in  the  stately 
bearing  of  their  enormous  old-fashioned 
caps  of  the  latest  Revolutionary  type. 
They  began  to  talk  about  the  war,  and 
Valley  Forge,  and  the  Hampshire  Grants, 
and  Ticonderoga,  and  the  siege  of  Boston, 
and  the  retreat  through  the  "  Jarseys." 

And  then,  after  Aunt  Raehel  had  rest- 
ed her  right  forefinger  upon  half  a  dozen 
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patches  of  calico,  chintz  and  copperplate, 
in  succession,  giving  the  history  of  each, 
they  began  to  talk  about  young  Edward 
Leigh  ton,  who  had  been  with  Harry  Lee 
-—Light-horse  Harry — through  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  and  was  seriously 
wounded  in  a  cavalry  charge,  and  was 
expected  home,  partly  to  undergo  an 
operation  (for  they  had  no  surgical  in- 
struments in  the  army  worth  mentioning), 
and  partly  to  collect  supplies,  clothing, 
blankets,  etc,  etc.,  for  the  poor  fellows 
he  had  left-  behind,  that  they  might  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  winter.  It  ap- 
peared, too,  from  what  was  said  by  one 
of  the  mothers  in  Israel,  that  young 
Leighton  was  on  the  point  of  being  mar- 
ried when  he  took  the  field ;  that  he  had 
been  greatly  distinguished,  and  that 
Washington,  who  had  just  got  rid  of 
Aaron  Burr,  had  signified  his  intention 
of  taking  the  Green-Mountain  boy  into 
his  "  family,"  side  by  side  with  Hamil- 
ton, as  soon  as  he  should  be  reported 
fit  for  duty. 

"  Yes  indeed  l"  exclaimed  another,  and 
then  it  came  out,  by  little  and  little,  that, 
after  the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  Lucy 
Hepworth,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
brave  girl,  was  the  first  to  buckle  on  his 
sword  and  bid  "  up  and  away  1"  when 
the  revolutionary  trump  was  heard, 
sounding  through  all  the  dim  solitudes, 
and  along  the  rocky  battlements  of  New 
Hampshire,  like  that  of  the  archangel 
summoning  a  people  to  'judgment; 
and  now  she  was  wasting  away  to  a 
shadow,  and  pale  as  death.  Twice  had 
she  given  up  her  school,  and  tried  to 
reach  the  camp,  after  hearing  a  rumor, 
which  died  away  of  itself,  at  last,  that 
his  left  arm  had  been  shattered  in  a  cav- 
alry charge — that  he  had  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  then 
to  that  horrible  place,  the  Jersey  prison- 
ship,  from  which  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  escaped  by  throwing  himself  over- 
board, and  swimming  ashore,  with  a 
shower  of  bullets  rattling  about  him  like 
summer  hail. 

The  quilt  was  for  that  warm-hearted, 
generous  girl,  it  appeared.  They  had  no 
surprise-partis  in  that  day,  and  marriage 
gifts  were  substantial  and  useful,  rather 


than  showy,  betokening  foresight  and 
neighborly  thrift — such  as  home-made 
blankets,  pillow-cases  and  coverlets, 
wooden  bowls,  tin  dippers  and  cradles 
— and  baby-clothes. 

"  Let  us  make  it  a  memorial  quilt," 
suggested  Aunt  Rachel 

"A  memorial  quilt  1  What's  that? 
What' 8  a  memorial  quilt?  Jess  like 
Aunt  Rachel  I"  exclaimed  half  a  dosen 
voices  in  a  breath. 

"  Can't  we  make  it  a  history  of  the 
neighborhood?"  continued  the  good- 
natured  spinster,  touching  one  of  the  lit- 
tle squares  with  her  dainty  forefinger. 
"Now,  there's  a  pattern  I  remember; 
see  what  a  delicate  purple  sprig  that  is. 
Well,  that  was  the  frock  little  baby  Nash 
was  buried  in." 

"  Baby  Nash  1    Buried?" 

"  Why  no,  not  exactly  buried,  but  she 
was  laid  out  in  it,  and  she  came  to  life 
in  it,  and  I  saw  it  on  her  when  we  heard 
the  screaming,  and  saw  her  sitting  up  in 
the  coffin  and  playing  with  the  flowers. 
Poor  little  Bessie  I"  wiping  her  eyes  and 
adjusting  her  spectacles  with  both  hands ; 
"  it  would  have  been  better  for  her,  per- 
haps, if  she  had  not  come  back  to 
life." 

"  Why  so,  aunty  r  But  aunty  didn't 
answer.     She  seemed  to  be  choking. 

"  Because  they  do  say't  she  up  and 
married  that  air  old  Seth  Jones,"  added 
Marm  Pettingill,  "  jess  for  to  spite  Ned 
Thornton,  arter  he  broke  his  oath  about 
goin'  to  the  tavern,  and  then  she  died, 
arter  all,  of  a  broken  heart  Poor  Bes- 
sie r 

"  The  good-for-nothin',  meachin*  fel- 
ler 1  No  sprawl  in  him.  I  allers  said 
so,  though  he  toot  a  Thornton,"  added 
Ruth  Snow.  "  I  kind  o'  consate  he*a 
got  his  come-ups  at  last,  for  he's  got  to 
be  a  town  charge  now." 

44 1  was  with  neighbor  Nash  when  she) 
bought  the  calico  for  Bessie,"  continued 
Aunt  Rachel.  "  She  bought  it  of  old  Cap- 
tain Rogers.  It  was  a  real  London  print, 
and  full  nine-eighths  wide,  if  'twas  an 
inch." 

"  Why,  how  you  talk !  Nine-eighth* 
wide?     Oh,  my/" 

44  As  true  as  you're  alive ;  and  coat 
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four-and-tenpence  a  yard,  cash  on  the 
nail." 

u  The  land  !     Yon  don't  say  so  1" 

M  Yes,  indeed ;  while  the  best  rye-an'- 
indian  cloth  we  could  make,  they  would 
n't  allow  more'n  a  shillin'  a  yard  for, 
pay  out  o'  the  shop." 

" Rye-an'-indlan  cloth?  What  the 
plague  is  that,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  ?" 

"  What,  Susie,  yon  never  hearn  tell 
of  rye-an'-indian  cloth  ?  Dear  suzz  ! 
Why,  its  made  of  cotton  and  linen — 
what  we  call  homespun  shirting  here- 
abouts." 

"  And  thai — I  declare  I  seem  to  re- 
member thai,  neighbor  Snow"  said  Miss 
Pettingill,  the  mother  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren, most  of  'em  boys  and  girls; 
"  wasn't  that  flowered  chintz  the  wed- 
din'-gown  of  Mary  Hale,  't  lives  away 
off  there  in  Yirginny,  somewhere,  with 
a  whole  plantation  o'  niggers  to  do  her 
chores  for  her  ?" 

"  And  this,  too  7"  asked  another.  **  Tin 
sure  Fve  seen  that  somewhere." 

14  To  be  sure  you  have,  cousin  Lucy ! 
That's  a  piece  o'  the  gown  ole  Master 
Moody  gin  his  hired  girl,  for  swearhV 
about  the  will  they  wanted  to  break  ;  bat 
she  had  to  pay  for  it,  dear  enough,  too, 
after  they  found  'em  out" 

"  Wal,  I  declare  1"  squeaked  the  min- 
ister's wife,  one  of  the  pleasantest  old 
creatures  you  ever  saw,  with  a  voice' 
that  went  through  and  through  you, 
and  a  cap  •  like  that  you  see  on  the 
death's-head  moth,  which  seemed  to  be 
staring  at  every  body,  while  she  sat  lean- 
lug  a  little  forward  at  the  further  end  of 
the  table,  with  her  hands  pressed  to- 
gether, as  if  she  were  about  to  ask  a  bless- 
ing, when,  if  the  truth  were  known,  she 
was  only  trying  to  thread  a  needle,  with 
no  eye  to  it  "  Wal,  I  declare  !  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  single  inch  o'  calico  in 
the  whole  of  this  quilt,  without  a  history, 
enough  to  make  us  all  cry  our  eyes  out, 
if  we  only  knew  the  truth." 

"  Or  laugh  ourselves  into  hysterics," 
whispered  little  Eunice  Howe,  with  a. 
mellifluous  chuckle,  such  as  only  good- 
natured,  corn-fed  girls  are  capable  o£ 

"  Why  1  if  here  ain't  a  piece  of  Sally 


Chute's  famous  gown,  that  she  wore 
when  they  made  her  set  on  the  gallows 
for  not  tellin'  the  overseers  that  she  was 
goin'  to  have  a  baby,  when  it's  fifty  to 
one  she  wasn't,  poor  thing  P' 

"  But  she's  well  enough  off  now — mar- 
ried to  Squire  Smith's  boy,  and  goin'  to 
have  the  homestead,  they  say." 

And  so  they  went  on,  with  patch  after 
patch,  from  gran'motlier's  old  loose  gown, 
to  the  last  baby's  last  frock,  until  it  was 
agreed  that  Aunt  Rachel,  or  Aunt  Lucy, 
or  that  little  tor-raented  *  Cinthy  Pray 
should  write  it  all  out  for  the  school- 
marm,  and  send  it  to  her  with  the  -me- 
morial quilt,  to  begin  housekeeping. 

THE   APPLE-BEE. 

"  But  the  gals — they,  too,  must  have  a 
frolic ;  and  who  knows  but  we  may  have 
Leigh  ton  with  us  afore  we  git  through  V* 
said  Uncle  Joshua,  with  a  hitch  of  the 
left  shoulder,  as  if  his  u  gallowses  n  were 
slipping  off,  and  a  wink  that  nobody  took 
any  notice  of,  though  he  tried  it  on,  for 
two  or  three  days,  with  every  body  he 
saw. 

And  so,  in  the  hope  that  poor  Lucy 
Hepworth  might  be  persuaded  to  join 
them,  all  the  substantial  unmarried 
women  got  together,  and  putting  Uncle 
Joshua  in  the  chair,  with  his  wolf-skin 
cap  and  enormous  Bhirt-ruffles,  flaring 
right  and  left  so  as  to  attract  every  body's 
attention,  they  went  to  work  with  bas- 
kets of  sound,  healthy-looking  apples  be- 
tween every  two  or  three  of  the  party, 
and  began  to  pare  away  like  all  possess- 
ed. But,  there  were  no  beaux,  and  no- 
body thought  of  asking  why,  till  they 
had  pared  and  sliced  apples  enough  to 
festoon  all  the  windows,  the  hanging 
shelves,  and  the  whole  front  of  the  house ; 
when,  upon  being  questioned,  the  old 
man  said  there  were  too  many  rtd  ap- 
ple* ;  he  couldn't  afford  to  have  so  much 
time  wasted  in  frolicking  and  romping, 
and,  as  for  the  kissing,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind — wiping  his  lipa  with  his  cuff 
— to  do  all  that  for  himself !  And  then, 
wasn't  there  a  plenty  of  rough  and  tum- 
ble !  after  which  the  boys  who  had  been 
waiting  over  the  way-^K>t  more  than 
half  a  mile  off— for  the  "  skunk's  horn," 
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as   they   called    the    conch -shell,   to   be 
sounded,  came  trooping  In  by  twos  and 

u  Kissin'  all  over,  boys.  Now  choose 
yourparlners — now  for  it  I  Tumble  up, 
ladies !"  shouted  Uncle  Joshua.  "  Here's 
Nigger  Joe  with  his  fiddle  I" 

To  look  at  these  young  women,  after 
they  hod  pushed  aside  their  baskets,  and 
milk-pans,  and  bread-trays,  piled  up  with 
cored  apples,  and  quarters  neatly  strung 
upon  threads  for  drying,  and  began  to 
take  their  places  for  a  downright  old- 
fashioned  country  dance — not  contra- 
dancc — you  would  never  suppose  them 
to  bo  the  same  sober-sided,  substantial 
creatures,  with  closely-packed  hair,  high 
combs  and  serious  faces,  you  might  have 
seen  so  busy  over  the  apple-bnskets. 

The  whitc-snnded  floor  had  been 
swept  and  garnished  ;  the  latest  herring- 
bone pattern  had  been  resuscitated  with 
a  hemlock  broom  of  the  largest  size. 


The  parings  bad  all  been  gathered  up, 
and  some  of  the  longest  and  best  (which, 
when  flung  over  the  bead  backward,  bad 
fallen  behind  the  parly  seeking  to  know 
her  fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter)  were  care- 
fully laid  away  for  after-consultation  ;  for 
some  were  believed  to  bo  among  the 
clearest  foretelling  ever  heard  of! 

All  arranged,  the  boisterous  and  hard- 
faced  with  the  good-natured  and  frolic- 
some, the  middle-aged  of  both  sexes  with 
the  youngest  that  could  be  gathered  from 
the  neighborhood,  Uncle  Joe  struck  up 
Fisher's  hornpipe,  accompanied  by  a 
double-shuffle  of  his  own,  ss  he  sat  in 
the  corner  on  a  family  dye-pot.  Away 
they  went,  down  outside  I  up  in  the  mid- 
dle !  cast  off!  right  and  left!  balance  to 
partners  I  set  to  corners  I  etc,  etc,  obe- 
dient to  tbc  voice  of  Uncle  Joe,  who  bad 
a  habit  of  accommodating  his  employers 
with  figures  for  the  occasion,  and  playing 
the  tune,  by  whatever  name  it  might  be 
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called,  so  that  even  the  clumsiest  might 
introduce  a  rigadoon,  or  a  pigeon-wing, 
or  a  sliding-balance,  almost  any  where, 
without  much  regard  to  the  time.  But 
the  dance,  alter  all,  was  honest  and  hearty, 
and  even  the  oldest  of  the  unmarried 
women  appeared  to  enjoy  it  prodigious- 
ly, though  with  serious  faces ;  while  the 
younger  fry,  and  especially  the  boys, 
who  were  fresh  from  the  new  dancing- 
school,  went  through  the  business  with 
a  continual  shouting  and  laughing,  oc- 
casionally disappearing  at  the  porch  door, 
as  if  all  out  of  breath,  and  occasionally 
taking  a  flying  leap,  two  or  three  feet  in 
the  air,  and  striking  their  calves  together 
twice  before  they  alighted — that  being 
what  their  new  master,  who  had  a  great 
reputation,  called  the  "  pigeon-wing." 

u  Ruther  swelterin'  here  jess  now,  Pel- 
tiah,"  said  Susie  Mitchell,  as  they  finish- 
ed off  a  most  amazing  performance  at 
the  foot  of  the  dance,  twenty  couples  in 
length,  he  laboring  away  with  hands  and 
feet,  as  if  clearing  a  passage  through 
deep  snow,  and  she  spinning  and  toiling 
with  a  sad,  anxious  look,  and  helping 
every  body  that  went  astray,  with  voice 
and  gesture,  till  she  dropped  into  a  chair, 
completely  "blown,"  as  Uncle  Joshua 
declared. 

u  Yes,  that's  a  fact,  and  the  toddy 
seems  to  be  gittin'  skerse." 

"  Jest  look  at  Cinthy  Pray  1  Seems 
to  be  a  good  deal  sot  up.  Who's  them 
look  in'  in  at  the  winder  ?  I  vow,  if 
'tain't  one  o'  the  Continentals,  and  oh, 
my !  there's  another  1  and  I  do  believe, 
Lizzie  Peters,  that  was  the  school-marm 
we  saw,  when  the  door  opened  a  leetle 
way  ;  and  somebody  slipped  in  and  went 
off  up-stairs,  I'm  a-thinkin'." 

"  Aha  1  oho  1  that's  choice  I"  exclaimed 
Uncle  Joe,  as  the  nigger  set  down  the  great 
pitcher  of  apple-toddy,  after  taking  two 
or  three  hearty  swigs,  while  the  company 
were  otherwise  engaged. 

"  Not  so  bad  to  take,  ole  feller,  is  it  P 
said  Deacon  Furbish,  who  had  just  drop- 
ped in,  he  said,  to  see  what  was  goin'  on. 

The  nigger  smacked  his  lips,  wiped  his 
mouth  with  his  sleeve,  and  looked  a  lit- 
tle sheepish,  when  he  saw  the  deacon 
had  been  watching  him.     But  he  said 


nothing ;  he  only  haw-haw-hawed  with 
a  heartiness  that  set  every  body  else 
laughing. 

By  the  time  they  were  through,  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  the  change ;  there  was 
the  minister's  wife,  who  had  helped  make 
the  toddy,  though  she  refused  to  stand 
up  in  the  dance,  looking  as  if  she  were 
just  out  of  the  prayer-meeting,  with  her 
neat,  close-fitting  cap,  wide  lappets,  and 
striped  shawl ;  Judith  Weston,  the  sober- 
est girl  of  her  age  to  be  found,  just 
ready  to  drop ;  and  most  of  the  younger 
ones  "  all  in  a  wash,"  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Aunt  Sarah. 

But,  something  had  happened,  that 
was  clear.  The  room  was  put  in  order, 
the  chairs  set  back ;  hats,  caps  and 
shawls  were  in  great  demand ;  lots  of 
loosened  tresses,  both  natural  and  abun- 
dant, were  screwed  up  in  the  formal,  stiff 
fashion,  that  pervaded  before  the  dance, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  carved  out 
of  wood,  or  modeled  in  clay.  Most  of 
the  girls,  up  to  the  age  of  thirty-five,  had 
hair  of  wonderful  richness  and  length, 
when  it  was  turned  loose  for  every-day 
work,  and  not  curled  and  tightened  up, 
till  they  could  hardly  shut  their  eyes, 
and  their  honest,  wholesome  faces  had 
lost  all  that  was  youthful,  but  not  all 
that  was  womanly,  while  their  prodigious 
horn  combs,  overtopping  their  smoothly 
combed  "rolls,"  bad  somewhat  the  air 
of  a  coronet,  and  their  uncovered  fronts 
gave  them  sometimes  a  boyish,  and  some- 
times a  manly  air. 

Much  whispering  followed,  with  sly 
glances  at  the  beaux,  or  "  fellers,"  as 
they  were  called  by  the  "  gals ;"  and 
most  of  them  "  spoke  up  as  peert  as 
ever  you  see,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  when 
they  were  asked  if  they  were  engaged. 
But,  something  had  happened,  neverthe- 
less ;  and  while  the  whisperers  huddled 
together  in  the  front  entry,  and  stood 
watching  the  stairway,  there  was  a  slight 
scream,  a  great  bustle  overhead,  another 
in  the  porch  below,  and  then  the  front- 
door was  burst  open,  and  two  or  three 
of  their  great,  lubberly,  overgrown  boys 
rushed  in,  calling  for  the  school-mistress, 
and  telling  her  that  she  was  "  wanted 
over  to  Widder  Molly's,  right  away." 
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■  Come,  come,  boys ;  had  about  enough 
o*  this  I  Hook  on,  gals,  and  go  about 
your  business,  all  of  you,  if  ye  know 
when  ye  are  well  off,"  said  TTncle  Joshua, 
flinging  the  front-door  wide  open,  as  be 
spoke,  and  Bhoo-thooinff,  as  they  do  when 
they  are  driving  the  cows  to  pasture. 

TBS  MCWPW-CIBOU 

But,  long  before  the  week  was  over, 
the  mystery  began  to  leak  out,  by  little 
and  little.  Preparations  were  in  pro- 
gress at  the  "  corner,"  a  Tillage  about 
four  miles  away,  for  a  "  sewing-circle," 
and  that,  too,  on  such  a  magnificent  scale 
as  had  never  been  heard  of  in  that  part 
of  the  world.     The  squire  bad  opened 


his  new  house  to  the  members,  and  all 
the  handsome  women  and  pretty  girls, 
far  and  near,  had  been  summoned  to  the 
gathering,  and  It  was  even  said  that  a 
score  of  gentry  from  the  seaboard  wen 
engaged  to  come.  But,  for  what  pur- 
pose r  Why  BO  much  bustle  and  prep- 
aration T  Why  did  he  bother  wiih 
fashionable  strangers,  at  such  a  time? 
Nobody  knew ;  or,  at  least,  nobody  that 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cndi 
Joshua  and  Aunt  Nabby. 

But,  the  day  came  at  last,  and  ths 
squirt's  new  house,  which  had  bfcen  two 
or  three  years  under  way,  was  literally 
crowded  from  garret  to  cellar  with  gig- 
gling,  romping  girls,  and  sober  matrons, 
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all  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  and  all 
from  the  highest  classes — not  the  hard- 
featured  women,  and  robust,  buxom  girls 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  coming  to- 
gether at  the  huskings  and  quiltings  and 
apple-bees  of  that  region,  but  well  edu- 
cated, highly-bred  gentlewomen,  most  of 
them,  and  not  a  few  who  had  wintered 
.in  Philadelphia  with  the  members  of 
Congress,  or  at  New  York,  or  Boston, 
while  the  British  officers  were  on  their 
good  behavior,  and  many  of  our  most 
beautiful  women  were  "  carrying  all  be- 
fore them,"  wherever  they  appeared. 

All  was  going  on  pleasantly  enough, 
*  and  the  accumulation  of  bed-quilts,  and 
sheets,  and  pillow-cases,  and  baby-frocks, 
and  caps,  and  shirts,  and  so-forths,  was 
getting  prodigious,  until  toward  sunset, 
Just  when  they  were  beginning  to  put 
by  their  work  till  after  tea,  something 
did  happen,  sure  enough. 

Groups  of  chatterers  and  whisperers, 
with  bright  eyes  and  red  lips  and  abun- 
dant hair,  either  flowing  loose  or  gathered 
up  in  bunches  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
or  drooping  in  rich  masses  behind,  were 
huddling  about  the  door-steps,  and  along 
by  the  currant-bushes,  while  others  had 
wandered  off  in  smaller  parties,  or  in 
pairs,  toward  the  intervale,  and  others 
were  clustering  about  the  top  of  a  distant 
hill,  which  overlooked  the  high  road  for 
many  a  mile,  and  appeared  to  be  holding 
communication  with  somebody  yet  fur- 
ther off,  and  telegraphing  to  the  party 
below. 

Suddenly,  these  operations  were  sus- 
pended ;  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  afar 
off,  eddying  round  the  base  of  a  distant 
'  hill,  and  then  there  were  shoutings  below 
in  the  great  gorge,  the  shouting  of  the 
captains,  and  the  blast  of  a  trumpet 
calling  to  korm  I  And  then  there  were 
outcries  and  pistol-shots,  and  another 
cloud  of  dust  broke  out  in  the  rear  of 
the  village,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  all 
was  terror  and  consternation,  the  women 
rushing  out  of  their  houses,  leading  or 
carrying  their  babies,  and  the  men  hur- 
rying off  with  their  long  rifles  and  pow- 
der-horns and  bullet-pouches,  and  loading 
as  they  ran.  The  outcries  grew  louder 
and  loader  every  moment,  and  horsemen 


were  seen  dashing  hither  and  thither,  in 
pairs  or  singly,  and  shouting,  "  To  arms  t 
to  arms  1  The  tories  are  upon  us  1  Brandt 
is  out  1  To  arms  1"  and  then  disappear- 
ing altogether. 

It  was  a  moment  of  terrible  suspense, 
for  the  sound  of  conflict,  with  the  neigh- 
ing of  horses  and  the  screams  of  the 
wounded,  seemed  to  be  just  over  the  hill, 
and  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  with  every 
change  of  the  wind. 

At  last  it  was  all  over.  Slowly,  and 
one  by  one,  the  young  mounted  farmers 
appeared,  a  great  way  off ;  most  of  them 
carrying  double  and  staggering  with  their 
loads,  on  their  way  to  the  village  ;  and 
then  it  was  reported  that  Brandt  himself 
was  a  prisoner,  and  that  our  brave  boys 
had  scattered  the  plundering  knaves  right 
and  left,  like  a  whirlwind ;  all  which — 
with  a  slight  exception — turned  out  to 
be  true ;  but  who  got  them  together  ? 
and  who  led  them  ? 

"  Ah,  that's  tellin',"  said  Uncle  Joshua ; 
M  but  may  be,  if  you'll  be  good,  and  go 
back  to  the  tea-table,  and  finish  your 
work  there,  and  then  adjourn  to  the 
squire's  front  room,  you  may  all  hear 
somethin'  to  your  advantage.  What  say 
ye,  gals  ?     Don't  all  speak  at  once." 

"  What  can  he  mean,  Uncle  Ichabod  ?" 
said  the  minister's  wife. 

**Wal — not  knowin',  can't  say;  for 
I'm  e'en  a'most  tired  to  death,  with  all 
this  uproar ;  but  of  one  thing,  I  am 
pooty  sure,  though  :  toms  thin's  goin'  to 
happen,  which  nobody  hereabout  has 
any  idee  of" 

"Oh!  what  is  it,  Uncle  Ichabod! 
What  is  it?"  shouted  half  a  dozen 
voices. 

"How  should  I  know?'  said  Uncle 
Ichabod,  turning  away  with  a  laugh  you 
might  have  heard  away  up  garret,  or 
down  cellar,  so  heavy  was  it,  and  so 
much  to  the  purpose. 

And  sure  enough ;  no  sooner  was  the 
company  seated  and  at  work  again- 
busier  than  ever,  and  waiting  somewhat 
anxiously  for  the  particulars,  which  came 
dropping  in,  like  musket-shots  from  a 
retreating  enemy,  one  after  another,  and 
so  slowly — than  they  were  told,  on  what 
seemed  the  best  authority,  that  a  gang 
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of  marauders,  under  Brandt,  the  half-bred 
lory  chief,  had  been  set  upon  by  a 
gathering  of  Continentals  led  by  a  young 
man — whom  nobody  knew — with  his 
bridle-arm  suspended  in  a  scarf,  while 
he  held  the  reins  in  his  teeth ;  that  he 
literally  rode  through  the  gang  of 
scoundrels,  overthrew  their  chief,  and 
brought  him  off,  together  with  about  a 
score  of  prisoners,  and  all  this  without 
losing  a  man,  though  he  had  two  or 
three  slightly  wounded,  while  the  enemy 
left  four  or  five  upon  the  field.  And 
this  had  happened  almost  within  sight 
of  their  windows.  To  work  longer  was 
quite  impossible.  To  talk  about  any 
thing  else,  an  outrage;  and  so  they 
broke  up  their  meeting,  with  a  promise 
to  come  together  again  before  long,  and 
have  the  mystery  cleared  up. 

And  they  kept  their  promise;  for, 
within  a  month,  arrangements  were  made 
for  a  marriage  to  take  place  at  Squire 
Peabody's,  on  the  very  evening  when 
the  "  circle  "  were  to  meet. 

And  now  the  time  having  arrived,  and 
the  company,  collected  from  far  and  near, 
having  assembled,  let  us  look  in  upon 
them  while  they  are  at  work,  and  see 
what  will  come  of  it 

As  you  enter  the  large  room,  through 
the  front  parlor,  yon  see  a  group  of  young 
women  gathered  about  a  large  table,  and 
all  as  busy  as  bees,  while  two  or  three 
more  seem  to  be  looking  on,  and  listen- 
ing, and  in  the  furthest  corner,  two 
young  soldiers  are  standing  up  together, 
one  of  whom  appears  to  be  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  low  consultation  with  a 
beautiful  creature  just  flowering  into 
womanhood.  What  can  he  be  saying 
to  her  ? — it  must  be  something  out  of 
the  common  way — for  she  grows  deadly 
pale,  and  her  lip  trembles,  and  yet,  some- 
how, she  seems  very  happy  and  self. 


"  Well,  aunty,  wiiat  say  you  to  that  P 
asks  that  pretty  girl  on  your  left — 
Edith  Pray — holding  up  her  work  for 
Aunt  Lizzie  to  examine. 

"  Yes,  yes,  that'll  do— only,"  stretch- 
log  out  her  hand,  and  pointing  to  part 
of  the  lower  edge,  "  wouldn't  it  be  well 
to  whip-stitch  the  corners,  where  the 


selvage  seems  to  be  raveling  r  Needn't 
be  very  nice  about  it,  or,  may  be,  you'd 
rather  wait  and  fell  the  two  seams  to- 
gether?" 

Behind  her,  stands  a  magnificent 
creature,  of  uncommonly  fine  propor- 
tions, waiting  for  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  has  just  been  asked  about 
Brandt,  who  was  said  to  have  been  takes 
prisoner,  and  sent  off  to  camp. 

"  All  a  mistake,  my  dear,"  says  her 
next  neighbor,  the  newly  married  Olive 
Carter,  stopping  with  her  hand  lifted  op, 
and  her  eyes  turned  toward  the  work 
Edith  Pray  is  holding  out,  with  the  air 
of  an  experienced  housekeeper,  but  only 
just  long  enough  to  answer.  **  It  waft 
not  that  wicked  Brandt — but  one  of  hia 
tory  officers,  though  Brandt  was  the 
ringleader." 

"  And  when  are  we  to  see  that  young 
man  we've  heard  so  much  off  asks 
Cynthia,  without  looking  up  from  her 
work.  That's  she,  on  your  right  there, 
hemming  what  seems  to  be  a  shirt,  or  a 
pillow-case. 

u  All  in  good  time ;  dont  be  in  a 
hurry.  Ah  1  wasn't  that  the  minister's 
voice?  80,  so!"  looking  toward  the 
door.  "  Ah,  I  thought  so !  And  who 
is  with  him  P 

"  Why,  that's  our  Rums,  aunty." 

44  You  don't  say  so  1  Why,  I  thought 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed." 

"  He  was,  till  he  heard  of  the  weddin\ 
and  then  he  said  he  wouldn't  miss  it  for 
the  world.  This  way,  Roraa."  But, 
Rums  won't  budge,  whether  on  account 
of  the  women-folk,  whom  he  would  be 
obliged  to  face,  or  from  unwillingness  to 
hear  how  gallantly  he  had  acted  in  the  lata 
skirmish,  where  he  had  a  horse  killed  un- 
der him,  and  was  pitched  head  first  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  where  he  lay  helpka 
and  bleeding,  till  the  young  stranger, 
who  led  them  in  the  fray,  caught  him  up 
into  the  saddle  and  swung  him  round  on 
the  crupper,  though  he  had  but  one  arm 
to  do  it  with. 

But  enough.  We  are  now  fairly  in- 
troduced, and  begin  to  feel  acquainted. 
The  sewing- circle  is  in  roll  blast;  prep* 
aratipns  are  going  on,  silently,  as  they 
suppose,  though  we  can  hear  the  shuffling 
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of  busy  feet,  and  a  continual  whisper- 
ing and  humming  through  the  long  entry, 
and  up  the  stairway. 

"  Come,  sisters  1  come,  ladles  I  Put 
by  your  work,"  said  Harm  Pettingill, 
entering  from  the  kitchen ;  "  you  are  all 
wanted  in  the  next  room."  And  then 
there  followed  such  a  hurrying  hither 
and  thither,  and  such  a  bustle,  you 
could  hardly  hear  yourself  speak.  Then, 
after  a  dead  silence,  the  doors  were  all 
flung  open,  and  a  voice  was  heard  from 
what  seemed  to  be  the  top  of  the  front 
■tain,  though,  in  (act,  it  was  only  half- 
way up,  saying,  "  Let  us  pray  I" 

"  Goodness  me  1"  exclaimed  Cynthia, 
looking  about  her  with  a  startled  ex- 
pression,  as  if  she  had  been  betrayed  or 
entrapped  into  "  assisting"  at  a  funeral, 
instead  of  a  marriage. 

Then  followed  a  prayer,  somewhat 
long,  and  not  wholly  free  from  repeti- . 
tions,  but  earnest  and  wholesome,  and 
well  fitted  to  solemnize  the  thoughts  of 
all,  where  the  preacher  thanked  the 
Lord  for  the  wondrous  deliverance  he 
had  wrought  for  them  in  the  late  ma- 
rauding visit  of  Brandt  and  his  blood- 
thirsty savage  followers.  This  over,  the 
company  were  all  invited  into  the  other 
room,  where  they  saw,  standing  up  to- 
gether, a  handsome  young  officer,  and 
the  school-mistress  we  have  been  hear- 
ing so  much  of,  and  both  pale  as  dealh — 
he,  from  loss  of  blood,  perhaps,  for  he 
still  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  had 
been  seriously  hurt  in  the  affray ;  and 
she,  poor  thing,  because  the  moment 
waa  at  hand  when  all  the  prayers  she 
had  been  breathing  for  a  twelvemonth, 
ever  since  Edward  Leighton  had  been 
reported  first  among  the  missing,  then 
among  the  wounded,  and  then  as  a  prie- 
soner,  were  about  to  be  answered. 

What  wonder  that  her  eyes  filled, 
and  her  lips  trembled,  and  that  the 
words  of  the  preacher,  while  exhorting 
them  both  to  be  M  constant  in  pray- 
er, not  slothful  in  business,  serving 
the  Lord,"  rung  in  her  ears,  and  away 
down  in  the  depths  of  her  loving 
and  faithful  heart,  like  an  adjuration 
from  her  dead  mother's  gravel  And 
What  wonder  that  young  Lenox,  the 
You  IIL— 8& 


dearest  friend  of  Leighton,  standing 
up  with  the  magnificent  girl  we  saw 
stooping  over  Edith  Pray,  is  beginning 
to  breathe,  as  if  his  interest  in  the  cere- 
mony was  deepening  every  moment; 
while  under  his  lofty,  impassioned  gaze 
poor  Edith  begins  to  look  troubled  I 
Who  knows  what  may  come  of  it? 

And  so  Edward  Leighton  and  Lucy 
Hepworth  were  married ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  Joyfulness  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  crowd  of  romping  girls  and 
overgrown  boys  turned  loose  for  the 
evening,  the  lashes  of  a  good  many  who 
had  long  known  them  both  were  heavy 
with  tears. 

Let  me  add,  that,  upon  further  in- 
quiry, I  was  told  that  Leighton  had 
been  dispatched  on  recruiting  service  to 
a  neighborhood  where  it  was  believed  a 
troop  of  light-horsemen  might  be  raised ; 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  together 
about  sixty,  whom  he  was  exercising  at 
a  village  near  the  borders  of  New  York ;. 
that,  one  day,  having  understood  that 
the  "  accursed  Brandt,"  as  they  called 
the  destroyer  of  Wyoming,  was  astir,  he 
determined  to  watch  his  movements, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cut  him  off,  should 
he  venture  beyond  the  "New  Hamp- 
shire Grants;1'  the  result  of  which  deter- 
mination I  have  here  narrated. 

John  2fodL 
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BUFU8  W.   GKISWOLD. 

u  A  H,  mo !"  I  heard  a  merry  child,. 
Jljl  exhausted  with  play,  exclaim  in, 
his  efforts  to  get  breath.  The  simple 
ejaculation  recalled  to  my  mind  one, 
long  in  his  grave,  whom  I  always  re- 
garded with  a  forbearing  pity  as  one 
never  fully  grown — a  sort  of  irresponsi- 
ble child,  to  whom  years  came,  but 
never  manhood.  Rufus  W.  Qriswold 
used  often  to  relieve  his  mind  in  a  sort 
of  lackadaisical  way  with  the  ejacula*- 
tion,  "  ah,  me,"  as  if  he  could  never  well 
make  out  what  it  all  meant — as  II  the 
external  world  were  a  tort  of  vast 
Jumble,  a  muddle  past  compsehea* 
sion. 
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I  remember  we  children  would  some- 
times declare  if  we  lived  to  have  a  house 
of  oar  own,  "  we  would  live  altogether 
upon  sweetmeats  and  plum-cake/'  and  Mr. 
Griswold  never  seemed  to  comprehend 
that  this  kind  of  dietetics  Would  not  do 
for  grown-up  people.  He  was  as  freak- 
ish as  a  child,  and  as  capricious  as  an 
engaging  woman ;  but  then,  we  women 
are  apt  to  like  something  more  robust, 
self-reliant,  and  protective  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  man. 

Borne  of  us  do;  not  at!  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Charlotte  Bronte,  and  some  others, 
are  fond  of  delineating  men  who  start 
in  life  with  a  manly  individualism,  but 
wind  up  by  being  disabled,  and  when 
blind,  scathed,  and  utterly  broken  by 
sorrows  and  misfortunes,  their  strongly- 
conceived  heroines  become 

**  Like  the  dyer's  hand  subdued  to  that  it  worka 
In," 

and  resign  all  fbr  the  tender  offices  of  af- 
fection— invert  the  general  order  of 
things  by  becoming  the  pwieckm  of  their 
liege-lords,  and  loving  administrators  of 
the  home  department 

I  like  this — it  is  in  accordance  with 
my  own  theories,  that  if  the  man  can 
not  be  the  husband,  the  woman  should 
be  the  huss-band — Saxon  fbr  the  bond 
which  holds  the  house  together.  If 
both  parties  can  not  be  harmoniously  ef- 
ficient, it  is  a  great  mercy  in  the  household 
when  one  can  be  so. 

The  world  ought  to  be  greatly  toler- 
ant of  literary  men  and  women,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  thought  and  aspiration 
they  bring  it,  be  willing  to  forgive  their 
personal  infirmities ;  accept  the  song  of 
the  nightingale  although  its  eggs  are  too 
small  fbr  eating ;  rejoice  in  the  glow  of 
the  diamond,  albeit  it  is  too  costly  to  turn 
the  mill-stream. 

I  wish  my  readers  to  bear  In  mind 
that  I  am  not  talking  about  model  men 
and  women,  but  exceptional  men  and 
women,  who  have  a  right  to  be  exclusive- 
ly themselves — who  do  their  own  honest 
work — honest  to  them,  be  it  good  or 
bad  in  the  worlds  estimation,  because  it 
grew  out  of  their  own  individualism. 
Demonized  creations,  of  the  laws  of 
whose  being  the    Procrustean  outside 


world  knows  but  little,  and  upon  whom 
the  caeklings  and  parrot-talk  of  society 
are  all  lost,  Griswold,  Foe  and  many 
others  would  have  made  ridiculous  sena- 
tors or  constables ;  but,  be  it  remembered 
to  their  credit,  they  never  aimed  at  these 
honors ! 

I  think  this  may  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  digression,  and  yet  my  Notes 
must  be  the  vehicle  of  my  opinions  or 
they  will  be  but  an  Imperfect  reflel  of 
myself 

Despite  what  I  have  said  above,  Mr. 
Griswold  was  deeply  beloved  by  ffow 
women,  by  no  means  weak  or  foolish,  to 
whom  he  was  married,  who  cared  for 
him  and  his  children  with  a  devotion  at 
once  romantic  and  touching.  Others  of 
the  sex  regarded  hhn  with  affectionate 
solicitude,  which  hi  itself  told  well  ft* 
him.  When  the  caviling  critics  abuse 
a  man,  It  is  well  to  ask  how  he  is  re- 
garded by  the  better  class  of  women, 
and  depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  pure 
undercurrent  of  good  in  the  man — some- 
thing to  oftet  his  lack  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. 

Rufus  W.  Griswold  was  born  in  Ben* 
son,  Vermont,  February  15th,  1815 ;  he 
died  in  New  York,  August  97, 1897.  He 
first  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  in 
common  with  a  multitude  of  our  beat 
thinkers,  and  most  efficient  men.  Sub- 
sequently he  studied  divinity,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
in  Philadelphia.  %I  never  heard  htm 
preach ;  I  did  not  consider  the  pulpit  as 
his  vocation,  and  felt  a  repugnance  to 
witnessing  him  in  that  capacity,  although 
a  friend,  who  went  to  hear  him,  assured 
me  that  he  seemed  very  much  in  earnest, 
which  I  can  well  conceive,  for  he  was 
the  "  Cynthia  of  the  moment,"  ready  and 
versatile. 

Mr.  Griswotd  was  essentially  a  literary 
man ;  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  also— 
not  of  the  highest  order,  but  unmistaka- 
bly genius.  Under  an  appearance  of 
almost  indolent  ease,  he  covered  untiring, 
indefatigable  industry ;  and  this  matter* 
of-fact  industry,  conflicting  with  the  in- 
timations of  his  own  genius,  gave  Mm 
that  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  cast  of 
mind  and  character,  which  rendered  him 
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attractive  to  the  friends  who  best  knew 
him.  He  did  not  suggest  idealism,  as 
Poe  and  Hoffman  always  did,  but  some- 
thing childlike,  quaint,  half-mischievous, 
Instead ;  bat,  start  the  subject  of  an 
American  author,  a  book  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  and  he  smelt  the  battle  afar 
Off  like  the  war-horse,  and  all  his  humor 
and  apparent  contradictions  vanished; 
he  was  at  once  In  earnest ;  he  grew  elo- 
quent, dogmatized,  and  bore  down  all 
opposition. 

Here  he  had  clear,  well-defined  ideas, 
and  asserted  them  fearlessly.  His  whims 
disappeared  and  opinions  took  their  place. 
All  the  funny  sayings  that  betrayed  his 
hatred  'of  Boston,  his  indifference  to 
Philadelphia,  and  his  adoration  for  New 
York,  gave  place  to  the  clear,  large  ideas 
of  the  man  of  letters.  He  had  great 
contempt  for  the  flippant  class  of  writers 
who  have  grown  to  imitate  "Fanny 
Fern  "  without  her  genius,  and  who  are 
coarse  without  her  wit,  smart  without 
her  penetration,  for  Fanny  belongs  to  a 
family  of  genius,  the  Willis'. 

Before  Griswold's  time  we  had  no 
Well-defined  literature — we  did  not  know 
our  own  resources ;  and  now  that  he  is 
gone,  and  the  radicals  usurp  the  whole 
field,  the  barrenness  of  the  acres  is  mel- 
ancholy to  behold.  These  radicals  wrote 
themselves  out  years  ago,  and  now  only 
keep  up  a  show  by  mutual  admiration, 
and  by  repeating  what  has  been  said  a 
great  deal  better  a  thousand  times  before 
They  are  smart — some  of  them ;  but  that 
is  no  concomitant  of  genius;  and,  as 
they  all  move  in  the  same  groove,  and 
are  careful  to  allow  no  interlopers,  they 
remind  me  of  a  railway  track — a  long 
strip  of  iron,  with  grass  to  the  very 
\erge. 

Before  Griswold  devoted  himself  to 
the  compilations  of  "  American  Litera- 
ture," some  meager  attempts  had  been 
made  by  Eittell,  but  the  public  mind 
had  little  judgment  in  regard  to  poetry 
and  romance ;  and  as  fbr  genius  and  its 
constituents,  could  not  tell "  a  hawk  from 
a  hernshaw  n  in  this  relation. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Griswold  toiled 
mdefatlgably  in  his  range  of  pursuit, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  created  our 


embodied  literature,  or  rather  revealed 
to  us  the  wealth  we  possessed.  Old 
models  were  so  reverenced  by  us,  that 
any  originality  of  mind  stood  little  chance 
of  recognition ;  but  when  Mr.  Griswold 
published  his  u  Poets  of  America,"  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  minds  of  think- 
ers, readers  and  writers,  and  we  saw  at 
once  that  a  world  of  power  was  opening 
to  the  country  through  the  ennobling  and 
harmonizing  influences  of  art.  Here  was 
a  collection  of  persons,  comparatively 
little  known,  whose  souls  were  replete 
with  delicate  conceptions,  which  had 
found  expression  through  the  harmonies 
of  verse.  We  learned  to  know,  and  to 
love  and  honor,  our  prophets  as  we 
should.  We  learned  a  reverence  for  the 
divine  art,  the  truest  expression  of  the 
all  -  beautiful  afforded  to  earth;  and 
though  the  work  unquestionably  stimu- 
lated into  existence  a  perfect  hot-bed  of 
weakly,  precocious  plants,  it  did  people 
and  country  good.  That  the  work  was 
fealty,  none  will  deny.  Many  names 
enjoy,  through  the  writings  of  Mr.  Gris- 
wold, a  popularity  which  time  will  fail 
to  indorse ;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  was  well 
and  generously  done;  and  the  numer- 
ous works  of  the  kind  which  followed — 
most  of  them  mere  resumes  of  those  of 
Dr.  Griswold — attest  the  success  of  his 
undertaking,  and  the  popularity  of  a 
subject  made  so  by  his  efforts  alone. 

We  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him, 
as  Americans,  for  what  he  did  for  litera- 
ture. He  was  untiring  in  his  researches, 
and  sought  for  the  beauties  of  an  author 
with  as  much  avidity  as  critics  of  less 
fineness  of  intuition  look  for  faults.  That 
his  judgment  was  not  always  to  be  trust- 
ed, is  not  much  to  say  of  one  who  did 
so  much  that  was  trustworthy.  That 
he  was  capricious,  and  allowed  his  per- 
sonal predilections  and  prejudices  to 
sway  him,  is  most  true,  for  he  had  the 
whims  of  a  woman  coupled  with  a  cer- 
tain spleen  which  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal ;  yet  was  he  weakly  placable, 
and  could  be  diverted  from  some  piece 
of  mischief  or  malice  by  an  appeal  to 
his  generosity — by  some  expression  of 
wit,  or  outbreak  of  indignation.  Had 
he  lived  in  England,  fbr  instance,  where 
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the  child  of  genius  is  received,  with  all 
his  faults  and  infirmities,  simply  and 
kindly,  as  the  bearer  of  sacred  vessels, 
Mr.  Griswold  would  have  found  his  ca- 
reer one  of  more  kindness  and  sympa- 
thy. 

In  our  own  country  we  exact  yeoman 
service  of  all,  and  we  have  little  pity 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  gifted.  We 
have  poetry  on  a  vast  scale,  but  we  do 
not  like  that  it  should  leave  the  world 
much  behind  it;  hence  we  should  be 
quite  sure  to  tackle  the  heavenly-winged 
Pegasus  to  the  plow,  and  compel  him 
to  the  furrow  with  the  commonest  drudge 
of  the  team. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing about  with  bits  of  criticism  in  his 
pocket,  and  scraps  of  poetry  which  he 
had  picked  up;  and  these  he  would  read 
and  comment  upon.  He  had  the  laugh 
of  a  child,  and  was  strangely  unable  to 
see  the  world  as  an  arena  for  forms,  cer- 
emonies and  proprieties ;  hence  his  freak- 
ishness  and  mistakes  and  errors  had  al- 
ways something  incomplete  and  childish 
about  them.  He  should  have  been  shut 
in  a  library,  with  some  protective  spirit 
to  direct  him,  for  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  world,  nor  how  it  should  be 
met ;  hence,  some  few  loved  this  man 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  love,  which  tells 
of  much  that  was  noble  and  beautiful 
within  him;  others  pursued  him  with 
hatred  and  malice,  which  shows  that  his 
sphere  was  one  of  power  in  some  way ; 
and  in  all  this,  the  man  was  ignorant 
of  himself  and  the*  world.  You  never 
coupled  him  with  any  body  else — you 
never  much  cared  to  listen  to  his  conver- 
sation disconnected  with  literature,  and 
yet  he  talked  well  and  with  great  ani- 
mation, most  especially  when  Napoleon 
the  Great  was  the  subject  in  hand,  or  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  for  whom  he  had  a 
devoted  personal  attachment,  and  a  lite- 
rary mania  in  regard  to  his  genius. 

New  Yorkers  remember  well  the  un- 
paralleled exertions  he  made  to  get  up 
the  Cooper  Festival,  in  honor  of  the 
great  novelist,  and  what  a  triumph  it 
became— -the  great  men  who  appeared 
upon  the  platform,  amongst  whom  stood 
Webster,  with  his  dark  eyes  and  ponder- 


ous head,  a  Zeus  amid  the  minor  gods. 
Flitting  here  and  there  about  the  stage, 
Mr.  Griswold  seemed  perfectly  in  his 
element,  glorifying  another,  ignoring 
himself.  Mr.  Bryant  pronounced  an 
eulogium,  felicitous  in  itself,  appreciative 
of  the  subject,  and  handsomely  received, 
by  the  audience.  To  me  the  whole  oc- 
casion was  not  only  interesting  but 
affecting — the  hollow ness  of  popular 
applause,  the  nothingness  of  fame,  the 
uncertainty  of  remembrance — and  I  wept 
freely. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Griswold,  who  had 
come  to  my  seat  to  pay  his  respects ; 
"  don't  cry,  Mistress  Eva  Oaksmith,"  (he 
always  adopted  the  southern  mode 
of  calling  a  married  woman  Mistress  in- 
stead of  Madam ;)  "  when  you  die,  I  will 
get  up  just  such  a  remembrance  to  your 
memory." 

The  quaint  childishness  of  the  speech 
quite  changed  the  current  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Griswold's  compilations  were 
legion,  and  certainly  the  best  ever  fur- 
nished the  public  He  had  a  large  li- 
brary of  native  authors,  and  designed  to 
write  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  Amer- 
ican writers  of  fiction,  and  the  tendency 
of  this  kind  of  literature — its  effect  upon 
the  popular  mind — and  what  were  the 
intrinsic  claims  of  this  class  of  writers 
to  literary  rank.  This  work  he  never 
even  commenced,  though  he  talked  much 
of  his  plan,  and  told  how  he  should 
rank  the  authors. 

Mr.  Griswold  was  essentially  solitary 
in  heart,  like  Poe  in  that  respect ;  you 
felt  the  orphanage  of  the  man ;  and  yet 
he  had  an  intense  desire  for  companion- 
ship. I  met  him  in  Broadway,  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  his  life  of  Edgar 
Poe,  a  copy  of  which  he  had  sent  me. 

"  How  do  you  like  my  book  r  he  in- 
quired. 

"It  is  a  terrible  book,  unworthy  of 
yourself  or  him ;  yon  have  not  left  him, 
human/'  I  replied,  and  passed  on,  for  I 
could  not  withhold  my  indignation  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  executors  of 
the  unhappy  poet  had  discharged  their 
obligations.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Poe  left  his  literary  remains  to  be 
cared  for  by  Messrs.  Willis,  Tuckennan 
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and  Griswold,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  I  speak 
only  from  imperfect  information. 

This  duty  to  the  dying  who  love 
and  trust  us,  is  a  sad  one,  it  may  be, 
to  perform,  and,  with  American  auth- 
ors, almost  always  poor,  is  attended 
with  great  difficulty.  The  least  we  can 
do  is  to  tread  lightly  upon  their  ashes. 
Every  one  knows  how  faithfully  and 
affectionately  this  duty  was  performed  by 
Carlyle  for  his  young  Mend  Stirling,  and 
how  much  the  author  of  the  M  Opal  Ring" 
owes  to  this  loving  conscientiousness. 

Let  me  here  remark  that  John  Stir- 
ling was  just  twenty-two  days  older  than 
myself,  and  I  have  taken  great  delight 
in  thinking  we  have  some  points  of  re- 
semblance. 

The  last  few  years  of  Griswold's  life 
were  clouded  by  misfortunes,  and  yet  he 
was  not  alone.  A  group  of  friends,  who 
recognized  the  child-nature,  which  never 
grew  into  manhood,  and  which  was 
never  able  to  comprehend  the  world  as  * 
it  is,  devoted  themselves  to  the  kind 
office  of  lifting  the  curtain  as  the  shad- 
ows lengthened  for  the  solitary  man. 
Blessed  are  those  to  whom  it  is  given  to 
discern  spirits) 

This  period  of  general  neglect  is  most 
painful,  in  one  point  of  view,  to  con- 
sider ;  and  even  then  he  had  "  meet 
audience  though  few."  Mary  Hewett, 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  and  a  few 
others,  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
soothe  his  lonely  hours.  His  "will" 
was  a  strange  mixture  of  childishness 
and  gratitude.     Best  to  his  ashes  1 

In  person,  Mr.  Griswoid  was  tall  and 
Blender,  with  a  slight  stoop  of  the 
shoulders  not  unbecoming  to  him ;  his 
head  was  picturesque,  and  his  eyes  large, 
soft,  and  beautiful.  A  general  sensuous- 
ness,  rather  than  intellectuality,  was  ob- 
servable in  his  make.  He  was  capable 
of  a  caustic  satire  in  conversation, 
mingled  with  a  playful  wit,  which  made 
him  always  attractive  to  a  circle;  for 
the  absence  of  any  marked  positivity  in 
his  character  made  his  humors  not  only 
to  be  tolerated  but  admired,  and  even 
those  who  might  have  suffered  from  his 
strictures,  were  more  likely  to  laugh 
than  reprehend. 


ELIZABETH  BOGABT. 

I  remember  one  evening  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  conversation  with  this  lady, 
who  was  always  such  a  favorite  with 
pretty  women.  She  was  from  a  good 
old  family,  and  had  some  pride  of  blood ; 
but  the  vase  that  enshrined  her  perfect 
soul  was  so  imperfect  a  casket,  that  the 
gleams  of  the  tenant  within  were  wit- 
nessed with  a  feeling  of  pain  rather  than 
of  pleasure.  Though  so  plain  in  her 
own  person,  she  was  a  great  admirer  of 
beauty  in  her  own  sex,  and  would  re- 
arrange a  curl,  or  adjust  a  scarf,  to  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  a  companion.  I 
do  not  think  one  feeling  of  envy  or  of 
jealousy  ever  marred  the  whiteness  of 
her  mind.  She  would  not  scruple  to 
say  plain  things,  if  needful,  but  always 
to  the  party  himself,  never  to  a  third 
party.  If  she  read  a  fine  thing  which 
had  enthused  her  for  the  time  be- 
ing, she  would  sit  down  and  write  a 
pretty,  unpretending  letter  of  recogni- 
tion, most  aptly  worded,  and  in  a  clear, 
bright  chirography,  that  gave  grace  to 
every  sentence.  She  had  a  history,  a 
touching  one,  it  was  said,  but  to  this  no 
one  ever  heard  her  •allude,  nor  had  her 
face  an  interesting  pathos,  supposed  to 
go  with  some  tender  experience  ;  it  was 
sympathetic,  but  not  melancholy,  or  even 
pensive.  Her  good  temper,  absence  of 
pretension,  high  culture,  and  thorough 
integrity,  made  her  a  most  delightful 
companion,  one  to  be  loved,  and  trusted, 
and  counseled  with  upon  emergencies. 
She  was  the  provoker  of  two  jeu  d esprit*, 
which  sometimes  evolved  a  little  harm- 
less mirth. 

"  What  an  excellent  foil  Miss  Bogart 
makes  for  pretty  women !"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
lis once. 

u  I  do  not  see  her  in  that  light,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  You  are  so  penetrating,  that  you  see 
what  is  lost  upon  us  poor  fellows ;  Tier 
beauty  ha*  aU  struck  in" 

I  laughed  in  spite  of  my' conscience, 
for  I  do  not  relish  a  jest  at  the  expense 
of  my  friend. 

The  first  time  I  saw  Miss  Bogart,  I 
was  unaware  that  she  was  the  author  of 
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the  exquisite  lines, "  He  came  too  late," 
and  while  enjoying  her  fine  colloquial 
capabilities,  Dr.  Griswold  came  behind 
me,  and  whispered  in  my  ear, 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  talking  with 
'He  came  too  later" 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  he  rejoined.  "  Ah, 
me  !  I  only  wonder  he  ever  came  at 
all." 

This  well-nigh  discomfited  me. 

It  was  these  little  caprices,  coupled 
with  a  thorough  unpretendingness  in 
private  life,  that  endeared  Mr.  Griswold 
to  those  who  knew  him  intimately, 
while  outsiders,  or  persons  without  the 
pale  of  his  labors,  judged  him  by  his 
writings,  and  his  critical  decisions  were 
not  always  palatable  to  them. 

Look  at  that  shelf  in  my  library.  AH 
those  books  were  compiled  by  Griswold. 
Look  at  the  catalogue  of  names,  in- 
scribed as  with  a  pen  of  iron  upon  the 
column  of  fame.  Some  may  fade,  but 
they  stand  a  better  chance  for  immortal- 
ity than  any  that  will  succeed  them.  The 
compilation  of  Duyckinck,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  many  points,  lacks  the  unction 
of  a  genuine  sympathy  with  his  work, 
so  observable  in  (griswold.  Bead  the 
biographies  in  the  American  Cyclopedia, 
a  work  radical,  and  verging  upon  one 
of  the  worst  features  of  modern  license, 
yet  in  the  highest  degree  pretentious. 
Authors  are  recognised  only  so  far  as 
they  worked  in  aid  of  the  growing  rad- 
icalism of  the  country. 

Phineas  Barnum,  the  unscrupulous 
supporter  of  any  method  of  turning  the 
credulity  of  the  common  mind  to  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  money-making, 
is  treated  to  more  than  three  columns 
of  biography,  while  Seba  Smith,  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  upon  geometry  that  has  appeared 
for  centuries,  and  the  originator  of  the 
Major  Jack  Downing  papers,  is  treated 
to  less  than  a  square.  Caroline  Chese- 
bro,  one  of  the  best  minds  in  the 
country,  prigina}  and  penetrating,  has 
hardly  a  square,  while  L.  M.  Child,  a 
woman  of  fine  sensibilities,  but  no  genius, 
is  awarded  two  columns. 

I  account  discrepancies  of  this  kind 


to  that  mental  groove  in  which  all 
radicals  move,  and  which  prevents  them 
from  seeing  any  who  do  not  move 
in  the  tame  plane. 

Mr*.  E.  Oak$$  SmitiL 

CONVERSATION. 

HOW  few  good  talker*  there  are  in  the 
world  I -—and  yet  to  know  what  to  say 
and  how  to  aay  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
arts  in  life,  the  sure  secret  of  popularity 
and  success. 

Our  happiness  is  marred,  our  tempers 
tried,  our  time  wasted,  our  live*  even 
prove  failures,  nothing  but  a  "  great  per- 
hap*" — because  we  are  not  well  trained  * 
in  this  respect 

I  have  been  so  annoyed  by  some  of 
my  acquaintances  and  by  my  own  daily 
blunders,  that  I  am  detennined  to  devote 
a  little  time  to  studying  the  subject, 
under  a  few  general  heads,  though  I  • 
promise  you  not  to  terrnonk*. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember 
that  our  own  affairs  have  no  more 
weight  with  others  than  theirs  have  with 
us,  which  is  often  little  enough. 

In  the  great  theater  of  life,  each  one 
is  apt  to  fancy  that  he  is  gazed  at  and 
listened  to  by  "an  immense  and  appre- 
ciative audience,"  whereas  most  of  us 
are  playing  to  empty  *eai*  I  Then  never 
talk  about  yourself  except  to  intimate 
and  loving  friends,  and  even  then  but 
sparingly.  It  weakens  the  mind  to  be 
continually  thinking  and  talking  of  one's 
own  feelings. and  interests. 

I  occasionally  call,  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  on  an  ancient  maiden  lady,  whose 
whole  life  is  one  of  introspection  and 
untiring  devotion  to— herself  and  her  ca- 
naries. 

I  knock  at  her  door,  for  the  poor  crea- 
ture has  no  home,  but  a  boarding-house, 
and  hearing  a  feint  "  come  in,"  see  a  thin 
face,  with  a  very  insipid  expression* 
three  yellow  curls  on  each  side,  (she  uses 
Quigg's  hair  dye),  and  pink  ribbons  float- 
ing from  a  very  airy  cap.  She  really  bee 
been  a  great  invalid,  and  I  pity  her  for 
that,  but  why  will  she  always  exhaust 
and  repulse  me  with  her  egotistical  de- 
tails? 
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I  never  now  inquire  how  she  is,  for 
the  careless  "  how  d'ye  do  ?"  that  is  usual- 
ly answered  aa  briefly  as  possible,  is  with 
her  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and 
she  states  the  exact  state  of  her  feelings 
at  the  present  moment,  and  every  sensa- 
tion since  you  last  saw  her,  as  if  she 
were  under  oath  in  the  witness-box, 
with  an  order  from  the  judge  to  be  as 
circumstantial  as  possible.  But,  if  I 
should  say,  "  How  are  you  to-day,  Miss 
8.  ?"  this  is  what  I  should  hear : 

u  Thank  you,  dear,  I  am  not  feeling 
quite  as  well  to-day.  I  think  I  must 
have  taken  a  little  additional  cold  in 
going  through  the  hall,  although  you 
know  how  careful  I  always  am.  I 
usually  put  on  my  Polish  boots  over  my 
dippers,  and  throw  my  little  checked 
shawl  (the  blue  and  white  one  you  see 
on  the  chair,  a  present  last  Christmas 
from  dear  Mrs.  Gardner,  who  died  so 
suddenly  last  spring)  over  my  shoulders, 
and  even  occasionally  cover  my  head 
with  a  nubia.  But  I  was  called  down 
unexpectedly  on  Tuesday  morning,  (was 
it  Tuesday  ? — seems  to  me  it  was  Wednes- 
day ;  no,  it  tow  Tuesday)  and  I  only 
wrapped  that  large  gray  cloak  about  me, 
and  I  have  felt  chilly  ever  since.  I  hope 
I  may  be  relieved  soon,  for  you  know 
how  severe  my  colds  always  are.  I  had 
Jane  rub  my  chest  thoroughly  with  cam- 
phor last  night,  and  I  shall  try  a  warm- 
bath  and  a  strong  dose  of  whisky  when 
I  retire." 

And  so  on  and  so  forth,  till  I  plunge 
into  the  subject  of  the  birds,  and  that  is 
just  as  bad.  I  will  not  describe  what 
you  can  imagine,  but  I  never  leave  her 
without  a  sense  of  relief,  and  a  determi- 
nation not  to  repeat  tip  call  within  a 
twelvemonth. 

Minuteness  of  detail,  on  unimportant 
subjects,  is  as  bad  as  egotism.  Swift  de- 
dared  that  this  tiresome  class  of  con- 
versationalists, "  who  think  they  suffi- 
ciently acquit  themselves  and  entertain 
their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no 
consequence,  not  at  all  out  of  the  walk 
of  such  common  incidents  as  happen 
every  day,",  should  be  driven  from  all 
pleasant  society. 

When  Rousseau  once  retired  to  a  vil- 


lage, he  had  to  endure  its  conversation, 
and  was  compelled  to  invent  an  ex- 
pedient to  get  rid  of  his  uneasy  sensa- 
tions* 

u  Alone,  I  have  never  known  ennui, 
even  when  perfectly  unoccupied;  my 
imagination  filling  the  void  was  sufficient 
to  busy  me.  It  was  only  the  inactive 
efiitnchat  of  the  room,  when  every  one  is 
seated  face  to  face  and  only  moving  their 
tongues,  which  I  could  never  support 
There  to  be  a  fixture,  nailed  with  one 
hand  on  the  other,  to  settle  the  state  of 
the  weather,*  or  watch  the  flies  about 
one,  or  what  is  worse,  to  be  bandying 
compliments,  this  to  me  is  not  bear- 
able." So  he  devoted  himself  to  making 
l*e+*trings  I  carrying  his  working  cush- 
ion in  his  visits,  like  any  old  woman 
gossip. 

Fuseli,  the  distinguished  artist,  had  a 
great  dislike  to  commonplace  observa- 
tions. After  sitting  perfectly  silent  for  a 
long  time  in  his  own  room,  during  the 
"  bald,  disjointed  chat "  of  some  idle  call- 
ers in,  who  were  gabbling  with  one 
another  about  the  weather  and  other 
topics  of  as  interesting  a  nature,  he  sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

"  We  had  pork  for  dinner  to-day  1" 

"  Dear,  Mr.  Fuseli,  what  an  odd  re- 
mark]" 

"  Why,  it  is  as  good  as  any  thing  you 
have  been  saying  for  the  last  hour." 

But  give  me  egotism  or  twaddle  rather 
than  meet  one  of  those  human  musqui- 
toes,  who  oblige  me  to  answer  questions 
as  if  I  were  Decking  the  catechism. 
Pennyroyal  or  camphor-bags  have  no 
effect  to  drive  them  o%  and  there  is  no 
net  or  screen  of  reticence  which  their 
perseverance  will  not  pierce. 

I  have  been  so  often  subjected  to  this 
inquisitorial  process,  by  some  of  my 
most  skillful  cross^xaminers,  that  I  have 
learned  to  regard  them  as  nothing  in  the 
world  but  huge  Mnrogaiion  points,  and 
if  I  should  ever  wish  to  recall  their 
voices  (which  I  never  should  except  in 
brain  fever)  nothing  would  return  but  a 
rising  inflection. 

Ye  happy  ones  who  live  in  cerporat- 
ed  towns,  under  the  protection  of  a 
mayor  and  council,  can  have  no  idea 
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what  I  mean ;  only  those  who  lire  in 
small  villages,  with  a  jury  of  matrons 
and  spinsters  to  sit  daily  on  their  case, 
can  appreciate  my  feelings.  Let  me  il- 
lustrate, and  I  promise  there  shall  be  no 
exaggeration.  Tired  and  nervous  after  a 
terrible  affliction,  I  sought  rest  and 
change  in  the  home  of  a  dear  friend. 
Oh,  what  a  pleasant  place  it  was! — 
charming  scenery,  house  built  and  furnish- 
ed for  comfort,  and  the  inmates  truly  kind 
and  agreeable.  How  I  should  have  en- 
joyed it,  but  alas  1  there  was  a  serpent  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  I  found  a  bar 
to  all  quiet  rest  in  the  guise  of  a  grand- 
mother, good  and  sensible  enough,  but 
uncultivated,  and  unable  to  converse  ex- 
cept in  a  purely  interrogatory  style.  She 
commenced  her  attack  the  morning  I  ar- 
rived, when  we  happened  to  be  left  alone. 
I  need  not  report  my  conversation — 
merely  monosyllabic. 

"  Well,  Miss  Sue,  I  am  real  glad  to 
tee  you,  for  Fve  heard  Sarah  talk  a  sight 
about  you,  but  you  do  look  bad.  Cough 
much?  Consumption  in  the  family, 
ain't  there  ?  Suppose  you  are  all  used  up, 
ain't  you  t  Well,  poor  child,  it's  a  dread- 
mi  blow.  First  tieath  in  your  family? 
Black's  expensive,  alnH  it,  and  awful  to 
keep  clean  r  Bought  much  ?  Got  the 
same  for  your  sister  f  How  much  young- 
er is  she  than  you?  How  does  your 
father  bear  up  f  By  the  way,  he  preach- 
ed here  last  summer,  and  Mrs.  Everlast- 
ing Tattle,  she  declared  that  he  wore  a 
•orafaA,  because  she  noticed  the  parting, 
and  thought  it  looked  kinder  pUafared 
on  top ;  now  he  don't,  does  he  f ' 

Here  I  suppose  the  woman  saw  I  was 
writhing,  and  that  my  voice  trembled,  for 
she  said, 

u  Dreadful  nervous,  ain't  fou  ?  Must 
be  kinder  talked  to  and  cheered  up. 
Ever  try  valerian  f  Taking  any  tiling 
strengthening  f  One  of  them  porous 
plasters  would  be  an  awfttl  good  thing 
If  your  back  troubles  you.  Td  do  $ome- 
VUng  right  off,  for  Mrs.  Stone,  she  that 
was  Sophia  Tempieten,  who  lived  next 
door  but  one  to  our  folks  for  three 
years,  why  she  dragged  round  for  more 
than  six  months,  looking  Just  about  as 
you  do,  and  she  died  a  week   ago  last 


Tuesday.  Couldnt  have  the  funeral  UD 
Friday,  'cause,  you  see,  they  waited  for 
her  mother  to  come  from  Chicago.  But) 
talking  of  funerals  makes  yon  think  of 
your  own  trouble,  don't  it  7  Ton  should 
try  and  keep  your  mind  on  something 
cheerful.  How  Is  your  grandmother! 
She'll  be  a-dropping  off  before  long. 
Let's  see ;  how  old  is  she  t  Some  yean 
ahead  of  me,  I  believe.  Does  she  dye 
her  hair  or  wear  regular — " 

Here  I  either  fainted  or  had  a  fit,  or 
some  one  mercifully  came  Into  the  room, 
for  I  remember  no  more.  I  laugh  over 
it  now,  when  in  an  amiable  mood,  as  a 
pleasant,  soothing  style  of  conversation, 
for  an  almost  heart-broken  invalid,  but  ft 
was  terribly  hard  at  the  time. 

In  my  own  home,  two  or  three  devote 
themselves  to  my  toilette,  and  I  hear  they 
think  me  wickedly  careless  In  the  use  of 
money,  while  others  worry  over  my  love- 
affairs,  imaginary  and  real. 

Mrs.  Scrabscrub  inquires  of  our  cook; 
if  I  know  any  thmg  of  housework,  and 
Miss  Slyandngly  wonders  if  I  am  as  live- 
ly and  pleasant  at  home  as  I  always  ap- 
pear when  In  company. 

I  have  thought  seriously  of  having 
a  large  sheet  printed  monthly,  as  the 
Interest  these  dear  friends  take  in  me  is, 
after  all,  rather  flattering,  and  placed  on 
the  church  door,  or  in  the  post-office,  giv- 
ing as  foil  an  account  as  possible  of  my 
daily  life  during  the  four  weeks.  Ex- 
pense would  be  no  consideration  if  I 
could  thus  avoid  personal  inquiry. 

It  is  disagreeable  also  to  receive  a 
languid,  drawling  M  y-e-s !"  or  a  non- 
chalant M  Indeed  r  or  a  mechanical  "  Is 
that  so  V*  when  you  are  doing  your  best 
to  be  entertamhrg. 

A  sympathetic  response  will  often  give 
one  the  reputation  of  being  a  charming 
talker. 

Steele  says,  "  It  Is  a  secret  known  but 
to  few,  yet  of  no  small  use  In  the  con- 
duct of  life,  that  when  you  fall  into  a 
man's  conversation,  the  first  thing  that 
yotf  should  consider  is  whether  he  has  a 
greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that 
you  $h*ndd  hear  him." 

But  ordinary  men  and  women,  al- 
though they  may  Hke  to  be  listened  to 
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occasionally,  are  sot  chronic  monologists 
like  Coleridge  or  Madame  de  Stael,  and  I 
have  so  patience  with  those  monoeyl- 
labic  logs  and  dummies,  so  lifeless  and 
ansnggestive  that  they  shut  one's  mouth 
on  every  theme.  The  negro  question 
would  be  exhausted  in  one  minute  and  a 
halt;  while  the  prospect  of  circling  the 
world  with  telegraphic  wires  would  oc- 
cupy only  twenty-five  seconds. 

Bach  persons  are  invited  to  parties, 
dinners,  and  picnics,  because  it  would 
never  do  to  omit  them,  hot  they  have  a 
-more  chilling  influence  than  the  coffin  at 
the  Egyptian  feasts,  inducing  a  bad  state 
of  temper  instead  of  profitable  moraliz- 
ing, and  I  long  to  inquire,  after  one  of 
the  usual  pauses,  if  they  are  fond  of 
rati  frieamad\  or  are  devoted  to  spruce- 
futn;  any  thing  to  stir  a  ripple  on  the 
stagnant  water. 

Equally  disagreeable  are  those  pugna- 
cious people,  who  never  seem  so  animat- 
ed and  happy  as  when  contesting  a  point,' 
no  matter  how  insignifitas*.  They  ring 
nil  sorts  of  changes,  with  every  possible 
form  of  permutation  on  ttteedle-dum  and 
tweedl+dee,  get  excited,  angry,  sullen, 
but  never  change  their  opinions. 

One  of  the  fiercest  discussions  I  ever 
heard  was  between  a  husband  and  his 
wife,  and  all  about  a  Yarmouth  bloater  I 

Never  feel  it  your  duty  to  tell  cool,  un- 
varnished and  unpleasant  truths.  No  one 
thanks  you,  and  the  probability  is  that 
you  will  lose  all  your  friends. 

Ben  Franklin,  on  being  informed  that 
every  thing  lost  on  earth  went  to  the 
moon,  exclaimed,  at  once,  "What  an 
amount  of  good  adbsice  there  must  be  up 
there !" 

If  a  person  says,  "  Tell  me  truly,  is  my 
bonnet  becoming,  or  my  mustache  an  im- 
provement P— above  all  if  an  author,  es- 
pecially a  poet,  asks  you  to  "  criticise/ur- 
fasaty,"  be  wry  careful  what  you  say  and  do. 

Host  of  us  are  like  the  old  bishop  in 
"Gil  Bias"  who  complained  to  his  nephew 
that  he  was  foiling,  and  that  his  sermons 
seemed  dull  and  prosy ;  but  the  moment 
the  ingenuous  young  man  assented,  he 
flew  into  a  rage  and  exclaimed,  "  You 
Us,  you  dog;  you  know  I  write  as  well  as 
I  ever  did  1" 


What  is  the  use  of  telling  a  lady  that 
she  looks  positively  haggard  or  distress- 
ingly flushed,  or  of  saying  to  a  maiden 
slightly  paseSe,  "  Why,  my  dear,  did  you 
know  yoo  are  absolutely  going  to  have -a 
bald  spot  on  the  top  of  your  be&dyjust 
the  ujont  plane,  too!" 

It  is  neither  gratiryng  nor  clieering 
to  hear  that  your  new  silk  fits  abomina- 
bly or  that  your  new  boots  make  your 
feet  look  broader  than  usual.  Human 
nature  can't  bear  these  truths  with  equa- 
nimity ;  and  tact  is  as  necessary  in  thte 
world  as  talent. 

(I  will  merely  say,  in  parenthesis,  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  almost  every  one  will 
bear  end  be  pleased  with  an  indefinite 
amount  of  flattery,  if  it  is  only  delicately 
given  and  shrewdly  timed.  We  all  Wee 
it,  and  can  be  easily  humbugged  and  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  understand  the 
art.  But  this  is  at  once  so  true  and  so 
humiliating  that  I  won't  dwell  upon  it.) 

"  Finally  and  briefly/1  I  will  assure 
yon,  as  the  result  of  bitter  experience, 
that  the  weakest  use  we  can  make  of 
the  power  of  speech  is'  to  tell  a  secret  to 
amy  one  with  the  vain  hope  of  its  remain- 
ing a  secret  more  than  three  hours.  I 
have  not  spoken  of  the  detestable  and 
despicable  habit  of  indulging  in  feeble, 
pointless  puns,  because  I  do  not  like  to 
recall  those  doleful  occasions  when  I 
have  had  to  laugh  at  some  of  these  most 
forlorn  attempts  at  wit,  or  else  be  con- 
sidered either  rude  or  stupid* 

I  would  have  all  these  incurable  and 
unendurable  word-twisters  hurried  off 
without  Judge  or  jury  to  the  "  Hospital 
for  Decayed  Punsters"  recommended  by 
Dr.  Holmes  some  time  ago. 

Of  course  you  will  forget  my  little 
sermon  as  soon  as  it  is  read.  You  will 
still  make  poor  puns  and  think  them 
capital;  will  tell  your  secrets  and  be 
miserable  from  betrayed  confidence ;  will 
talk  of  your  own  affaire  to  people  who 
care  nothing  about  them. 

And  worst  of  all,  I  fear  that  the 
preacher  of  this  sage  discourse  will  do 
the  very  same  things. 

But,  if  I  have  amused  you  at  all,  or 
pleasantly  occupied  a  few  idle  moments, 
I  am  entirely  satisfied.  K  A.  &   - 
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OUR  FIRST  CAUSE. 

t 

OUB   CLIENT. 

"  TTANG  care  i"  said  Ned  Winters,  as 

XL  he  leaned  back  upon  the  couch 
in  his  office.  "  What  m  the  matter  with 
you,  Dick  P 

We  were  both  young,  both  lawyers, 
partners,  and  entering  life  in  a  lovely 
Tillage.  The  exclamation  of  Ned  was 
elicited  by  the  foot  that  I  had  been  very 
morose  for  the  last  few  days,  because  no 
clients  came  to  our  doors  and  many  did 
go  to  lawyer  Martin's  oyer  the  way,  dis- 
regarding the  bran  new  "  shingle  "  which 
set  forth  that  "Boyd  6  Winters,  At- 
torneys and  Counselors  at  Law,"  were 
on  duty,  and  ready  to  tackle  any  foe  for 
*  reasonable  compensation.  To  a  young 
man  of  Ned  Winters'  sangHtoe  tempera- 
ment, this  would  not  make  the  least  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  Ha  had  a  steady 
faith  that  clients  would  come,  "  when- 
ever they  got  a  good  American  ready 
on" — which  was  the  classic  way  in 
which  he  put  it— end  waited. 

Our  office,  as  I  said,  was  new.  There 
Were  bran  new  books  upon  the  shelves, 
which  smelt  of  the  bindery ;  a  bran  new 
desk,  which  spoke  of  varnish ;  a  bright 
stove;  remarkably  dean  ledgers;  and 
many  other  articles  tenting  mom  ox  lees 
of  the  shop. 

The  war  was  ended.  Ned  and  I  had 
been  in  it,  and  dene  our  part,  we  hoped, 
manfully.  I  know  Ned  had  so  done, 
and  he  was  as  seedy  to  answer  for  me. 
No  one  could  he  idle  long,  after  each 
work  as  we  had  performed  in  the 
trenches,  and  we  went  into  business  to- 
gether. 

If  Ned  had  a  good  quality  which 
nearly  amounted  to  a  fault,  it  was  his 
insufferable  good-nature;  but  you  may 
overdo  it.  Ned  was  good-natured  at  all 
times.  He  lay  there  tunon  his  back 
many  a  day,  when  I  was  fairly  bursting 
with  spleen,  looking  at  the  burly  formers, 
with  plethoric  pocket-books,  going  in 
and  out  of  lawyer  Martin's  office,  rous- 
ing himself  just  enough  to  sayt  "Seem 
to  run  in  there  pretty  freely,  don't  they, 
old  'on.    Never  mind— the  current  must 


set  this,  way  by  and  by."  And  them  he 
would  smoke  away,  with  uumtteole  non- 
chalance, notwithstanding  the  met  that 
we  moat  have  clients  soon,  or  break  up. 
Not  that  we  were  out  of  funds;  but  I 
would  >not  atay  in  a  town  where  we 
could  not  do  business. 

It  wee  the  sight  of  my  misanthropic 
face  which  had  called  out  the  exclama- 
tion which  heads  this  sketch.  He  was 
doing  as  usual,  smoking,  and  reading 
"  Snow-Bound."  He  has  a  perfect  pas- 
sion for  Whittier,  that  dog  Ned.  Some 
one  in  the  city— New  York,  I  mean— 
who  calls  himeelf  a  critic,  sneers  at 
44  Snow- Bound,"  as  something  of  which 
the  glorious  old  Quaker  ought  to  be 
ashamed.  It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  try 
to  write  down  such  a  composition,  just 
for  the  sake  of  saying  something  mean. 
To  my  mind,  now,  the  picture  of  New- 
England  life,  the  formyard  wrapped  in 
snow,  the  formers  cutting  roads,  the 
school,  the  winter  fire,  are  as  near  per* 
faction  as  an  earthly  pen  can  make  them. 
I  don't  mind  telling  yon  that  I  admire 
John  G.  Whittier  quite  as  much  as  Ned 
did.  But,  the  follow  vexed  me,  lying 
there  so  much  at  his  ease,  spouting  out 
choice  bits  whieh  struck  hie  fancy,  while 
a  new  party  went  in  at  lawyer  Martin's 
door.  Just  such  a  patron  as  one. would 
like  to  have,  too— a  quick  business  man 
in  a  brown  surtout,  with  iron-gray  hah? 
and  beard. 

"Be  quiet,  confound  your  was  my 
reply  to  Ned's  words.  u  There  goes  an- 
other." 

44  Peace  be  unto  him.  Shylock  will 
have  the  pound  of  flesh  if  he  goes  in 
there." 

I  stood  at  the  window  and  saw  the 
bustling  man  go  in,  and  oosne  out  again 
in  some  haste,  while  old  Martin  came 
close  behind  him,  his  fact  rendered  more 
diabolical  by  a  ghastly  grin.  The  stout 
man  glanced  up  and  down  the  street 
after  the  door  was  closed  behind  him, 
until  his  eye  was  caught  by  something 
on  our  side  of  the  way.  He  crossed 
over  quickly,  looked  at  our  shingle,  and  • 
came  deliberately  In.  Ned  was  on  his 
foot  in  a  moment,  and  handed  him  one 
of  our  office-chairs.     The  old  party  was 
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in  no  hairy  to  speak.  He  looked  delib- 
erately about  the  oifioe,  with  the  eye  of 
a  man  who  know  what  he  was  about, 
took  oat  his  handkerchief  and  wiped 
hie  forehead,  and  looked  foil  at  me, 

44 1  am  looking  for  a  lawyer,"  he  said, 
44  and  I  have  sworn  not  to  go  out  of  the 
town  for  one.  Will  yon  take  me  in 
hand?" 

44  Excuse  me,"  said  I,  with  a  smile. 
44  If  you  would  state  your  case  we  could 
tell  better." 

44  That  is  soon  done.  My  brother-in- 
law  died,  and  left  hie  daughter  as  my 
ward.  He  had  a  son,  a  scapegrace  fel- 
low whom  he  had  discarded  years  ago, 
and  who  had  not  been  heard  of  for  some 
time,  except  in  connection  with  a  very 
disreputable  lottery  business  in  Balti- 
more. Upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
my  young  man  turned  up,  and  shows  a 
will  which  has  a  later  date  than  the  one 
in  my  possession  whieh  leaves  the  prop- 
erty to  my  ward.  Now,  then,  I  want 
that  will  disputed  and  the  old  one  proved 
good." 

44  Are  you  not  afraid  to  trust  us  with 
so  important  an  issue?  We  are  young 
men,  sir." 

41 1  know  it.  We  want  young  blood 
in  this  cause.  I  don't  hesitate  to  say 
that  I  went  first  to  that  old  skinflint 
across  the  street  He  has  the  other  side 
of  the  case.  Unless  I  have  made  a  mis- 
take  in  human  nature,  you  will  fight 
him  like  death.  He  has  taken  up  the 
side  of  the  young  villain.  .  You  may 
have  the  case  if  you  will  take  it.  If  I 
lose  I  shall  appeal.  But  we  must  not 
lose.  My  dear  old  friend  never  meant 
that  the  property  should  go  out  of  the 
hands  of  that  sweet  girl  into  those  of  a 
vile  Baltimore  rowdy.  Why,  the  rascal 
stabbed  a  man  on  the  very  steps  of  a 
Baltimore  theater,  and  got  off  somehow. 
No,  sir— I  will  fight  him  while  I  have 
a  dollar  left  in  my  purse.  It.  shall  never 
be  said  that  Gabriel  Sloan  was  untrue  to 
his  trust." 

44  What  is  the  other  party's  name  ?" 
asked  Ned. 

14  Herbert  Vale." 

44  And  he  did  business  on  East  Balti- 
more street    I  have  him,  sir  I    I  don't 


think  yon  could  do  better  than  to  come 
to  us.  I  think  I  have  a  way,  though  I 
won't  speak  of  it  now,  of  finding  out 
the  antecedents  of  the  man.  Indeed,  I 
know  something  of  hkn  already,  and 
nothing  to  his  credit." 

''There  he  is,  now!"  cried  Gabriel 
Sloan,  suddenly.  "He  will  pass  the 
window.  Take  a  good  look  at  him,  and 
see  if  he  is  the  man  you  knew." 

Ned  rose  and  walked  to  the  window. 
A  young  man  was  coming  down  the 
street,  rather  flashily  dressed,  as  men  in 
his  line  of  business  are  apt  to  be,  with 
too  much  bosom  to  his  shirt,  and  too 
many  brilliants  about  his  person.  He 
was  smoking  a  prime  cigar,  (such  men 
are  infallible  in  the  matter  of  a  good 
cigar,)  and  glancing  lazily  about  him  as 
he  walked.  Catching  the  eye  of  Ned 
in  the  window,  he  appeared  disconcerted 
for  a  second  of  time,  and  then,  with  the 
cool  hardihood  which  was  inherent  in 
his  nature,  turned  and  came  into  the 
office.  Without  looking  at  Mr.  Sloan, 
he  reached  across  the  desk  to  shake 
hands  with  Ned,  saying,  , 

44  Ah —good-day,  old  fellow.  Who 
would  have  thought  to  see  you  here  ?— 
and  in  a  law-ofltoa,  too?  Upon  my 
word,  you  are  a  deep  one." 

Ned  pretended  not  to  see  the  band, 
and  Herbert  allowed  it  to  drop  upon  the 
rail  of  the  desk.  While  he  stood  in  that 
position,  I  had  a  look  at  him.  He  was 
of  good  figure,  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
finished  man  of  the  world  about  him. 
There  was  an  odd  smile  on  his  face  as 
he  noticed  the  disinclination  on  the  part 
of  Ned  to  take  his  hand. 

44  Oh,  blame  it,  Major  Winters,  don't 
rake  up  old  times.  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. What  if  you  knew  one  in  my 
reckless  time  ? — I  am  changed  now,  you 
don't  know  how  much.  Ah,  unc,  how 
are  you  ?  You  are  against  me  in  this 
action,  as  the  lawyers  say,  but  I  don't 
bear  malice.     Shake  hands." 

Gabriel  Sloan  drew  back  with  a  quick 
gesture  of  aversion.  The  young  man 
smiled,  showing  his  while  teeth. 

44  Yon  are  a  little  hard  upon  me  here, 
Winters.  Why  will  you  not  take  my 
hand?" 
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"  Because  I  will  do  nothing  to  make 
you  think  I  am  your  friend  when  I  am 
not  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  am 
engaged  against  you  in  the  coming  will 
case  of  Sloan  vs.  Vale,  and  that  I  will 
do  my  best  to  throw  you.  Speaking  of 
your  '  reckless  time/  you  are  well  aware 
that  I  know  what  I  know,  and  that  it  is 
immeasurably  to  your  disadvantage." 

Herbert  Vale  glanced  at  him  without 
a  word  of  reply,  gnawing  his  thin  lip 
all  the  while.  There  was  a  look  in  his 
face  which  was  not  hard  to  fathom,  a 
look  of  deadly  threatening  mingled  with 
rage.  Ned  met  it  by  an  open  look  of 
fearless  scorn,  and,  for  the  space  of  three 
minutes,  they  looked  each  other  in  the 
face. 

•  "  You  will  not  make  use  of  your 
knowledge  ?"  said  Herbert  "  Take  my 
advice,  and  don't  do  it  It  will  be  bet- 
ter for  us  both." 

"Any  thing  honorable  by  which  I 
can  gain  my  case"  answered  Ned, 
promptly.  "  Do  you  think  I  could  let 
such  a  card  as  that  out  of  my  hands? 
Could  I  afford  it  ?  In  the  language  of 
the  Roman  Brutus — *  I  pause  for  a 
reply.' " 

"The  reply  is  the  same  as  before," 
said  Herbert  Vale.  "  A  warning.  You 
must  not  use  that  knowledge.  It  will 
be  safer  not  to  do  it" 

"  Do  you  threaten  ?" 

« I  never  commit  myself  in  that  way," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  say,  simply,  that  if 
you  think  of  making  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  obtained,  no  matter  m 
what  manner,  you  are  wrong.  It  is  a 
sort  of  knowledge  which  is  better  kept 
to  yourself.  Don't  you  think  I  am 
right  r 

"  No,?'  said  Ned,  shortly. 

And  again  the  two  men  studied  each 
other's  countenance*  with  the  same  de- 
termined look.  After  that,  Herbert  Vale 
went  slowly  out,  with  a  white,  uneasy 
face. 

"  A  bad  heart,"  said  Gabriel  Sloan, 
«  though  he  is  on  his  good  behavior  to- 
day. Do  you  know,  Mr.  Winters,  I  saw 
that  man,  Carroll,  who  murdered  the 
drover  near  Bast  Troy,  and  he  was  Just 
such  a  handsome,  reckless  chap  as  my 


nephew  Herbert  A  pale,  almost  sad 
face,  which  lights  up  under  strong  ex- 
citement, and  becomes  the  face  of  a 
fiend.  I  used  to  love  him  when  he  was 
a  boy,  a  bright,  active  little  fellow,  and 
took  him  with  me  in  the  tramps  I  once 
delighted  in,  after  the  trout  that  used  to 
lie  so  thick  in  the  brooks-  which  ran  into 
the  river  back  of  Mud  Lake.  He  wee 
always  great  on  trout  What  is  the  se- 
cret of  which  you  make  so  great  ac- 
count F 

44 1  think  it  would  be  well  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  for  the  present,  Mr.  Sloan." 

"  As  you  please.  But,  look  here.  I 
don't  like  the  look  of  the  fellow's  eye. 
Don't  go  out  too  much  after  dark.  He 
is  Just  the  man  to  carry  a  life-preserver 
for  the  head  of  an  enemy.  He  is  in- 
deed 1° 

44 1  do  not  fear  Mm,"  replied  the 
other  promptly.  **I  will  tell  you  this 
about  him :  your  information  in  regard 
to  his  character  is  true.  He  is  a  gam- 
bler, a  seller  of  policies,  a  wing  of  Ben 
Wood.  Vale  has,  as  you  know,  a  pleat- 
ing exterior,  a  plausible  tongue,  and  an 
insinuating  manner.  I  have  seen  him 
sit  for  hours  at  a  table— winning  or  los- 
ing, it  was  always  the  same  outward 
calm,  that  impenetrable  smile.  Men 
were  being  rained  all  about  him ;  the 
man  who  sat  with  him  at  the  table  had 
all  he  possessed  in  the  world  before  him, 
and  was  losing — losing,  losing!  And 
Herbert  Vale  never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  passionless  feee.  I  can  not  bear 
such  cold-blooded  malignity." 

41  That  was  when  you  were  in  the 
army?"  I  said. 

41  Yes,  Just  after  Monocasy.  I  was  in 
Baltimore  on  leave  of  absence,  after  the 
enemy  retired,  for  I  had  a  bullet-hole  in 
the  arm,  and  had  marched  and  fought 
under  McClellan,  Hooker,  Buraside,  and 
Meade,  without  asking  leave  for  a  single 
day.  I  went  into  those  hells  as  a 
4  looker-on  in  Vienna,'  and  I  saw  this 
young  fellow  among  others.  Subsequent 
events  brought  us  together,  more  or  less, 
and  I  gained  the  knowledge  which  wtt 
throw  him  in  this  will  case." 

Mr.  Sloan  rose. 

44 1  will  leave  you  now,"  he  said,  *  and 
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call  in  this  afternoon.  Or,  no,  I  will 
drive  down  and  take  700  both  out  to 
tea.  We  don't  keep  fashionable  hours 
at  our  place,  so  be  ready  for  me  at  five; 
I  want  to  show  yon  my  house  and  my 
ward.  It  will  be  a  sort  of  incentive  to 
70a  to  work  hard  against  that  cursed 
old  screw  across  the  street  Will  yon 
comer 

44  Oh,  yes,*  said  Ned.  "Our  practice 
is  not  so  extensive  that  we  can  refuse  an 
invitation  to  tea.  Make  all  we  can  out 
of  oar  clients,  you  know.1' 

Mr.  Sloan  laughed  and  went  oat,  and 
I  stood  at  the  window,  watching  his 
comfortable4ooking  figure  as  he  walked 
down  the  street— our  first  client 

Herbert  Yale  crossed  to  Martin's  from 
our  door,  and  went  in.  The  "old 
screw"  was  seated  at  the  desk,  bending 
over  a  pile  of  msb.,  erasing  a  word 
here,  underlining  a  sentence  there,  and 
giving  brief  orders  to  his  clerks  in  the 
mean  time.  He  looked  up  with  what 
was  intended  for  a  smUs,  as  Herbert  en- 
tered, but  which,  really,  had  something 
diabolical  in  it.  Lawyer  Martin  was 
not  a  model  of  a  handsome  man — that, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny.  His  nose 
was  too  long,  and  his  month  too  wide, 
showing  too  great  a  proportion  of  yel- 
low teeth ;  or,  more  properly,  what  once 
had  been  teeth.  A  snarling,  vicious  old 
face,  bat  very  canning  withal  People 
who  knew  Lawyer  Martin,  said  he  was 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  client,  no 
matter  how  bad  that  cause  might  be. 
He  had  a  Tery  extensive  practice,  and 
had  crowded  all  competitors  off  the 
field,  and  reigned  supreme  in  Snugville. 
Only  the  feet  that  he  had  taken  up  Her- 
bert Vale's  case,  drove  Gabriel  Sloan  to 
our  door. 

There  was  not  a  very  lair  understand- 
ing between  lawyer  and  client,  yet  Her- 
bert had  told  him  all  that  he  considered 
necessary,  but  no  more.  This  did  not 
suit  Lawyer  Martin.  That  acute  man 
wished  no  stumbling-blocks  in  his  way, 
and  always  demanded  from  a  client 
every  thing  which  could  be  used  against 
him  in  the  case.  •*  Forewarned,  fore- 
armed/' was  his  motto,  and  he  went  into 
battle  mailed  at  every  point 


He  rose  as  Herbert  entered,  and  led 
the  way  into  his  private  room,  which 
had  his  name,  Samuel  J.  Martin,  painted 
on  the  door  in  glaring  letters.  No  clerk 
dared  invade  those  hallowed  precincts 
without  giving  due  warning.  A  single 
nod  to  Sharpit,  the  head  clerk,  apprised 
him  of  the  feet  that  his  employer  wished 
to  be  alone. 

44  Now,  then,  look  sharp,  you  fellows," 
said  the  subordinate,  directing  a  savage 
look,  founded  on  his  superior  position,  at 
the  junior  clerks.  M  Keep  out  of  that 
room,  or  you  will  get  pepper."  They 
knew  that  well  enough.  One  of  their 
number  had  received  his  walking-papers 
upon  the  spot,  for  invading  the  private 
room  while  the  autocrat  was  closeted 
with  a  client 

"  You  have  brought  those  papers  ?"  said 
Martin,  as  they  seated  themselves  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  little  table. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Herbert,  shortly. 

44  You  are  put  out  by  something." 

44  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  in  a  surly 
tone. 

44  Never  mind-  how  I  know.  I  should 
be  a  poor  lawyer  indeed  if  I  could  not 
read  that  in  your  face  to-day.  I  could 
tell  you  where  the  thing  occurred,  if  I 
chose." 

44  Do  so ;  prove  your  power." 

44  In  the  office  of  my  young  friends 
across  the  street  You  met  your  uncle 
there.  Possibly  he  said  something  to 
discompose  you." 

44  No,  you  are  out  there.  I  met  the 
old  boy  in  there,  but  {  hope  I  have  lived 
long  enough  not  to  be  put  out  by  him. 
It  was  one  of  the  others." 

44  Did  you  know  them !" 

44  Major  Winterer  Yes,  I  saw  him  in 
Baltimore,  near  the  end  of  the  war." 

44  Oh,  indeed.     Why  did  you  go  in  P 

44 1  remembered  Winters  when  I  saw 
him  at  the  window.  I  did  not  look  at 
the  shingle.  They  have  taken  up  the 
case  against  you,  as  I  found  after  I  went 
in." 

44 1  am  sorry  you  did  it.  It  was  a 
false  move.  I  know  you  must  have 
said  something  which  will  be  used  against 
you." 

44  He   annoyed    me    by  raking  up 
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something  which  I  would  wish  forgotten. 
My  curse  upon  him  1  Gould  he  not  let 
itreatr 

"I  am  sorry  you  went  in— sorry— * 
sorry.  There  is  more  depth  in  these 
young  fellows  than  any  who  have  op- 
posed me.  "Why  not?  They  bare 
learned  in  a  rough  school,  in  the  battle 
of  might  against  right,  in  which  might 
triumphed.  These  soldiers  of  the  Union) 
as  they  called  themselves,  were  born  to 
fill  the  high  places  in  the  country)  be- 
cause they  are  for  the  most  part  the 
restless  driving  elements  of  the  country, 
and  must  succeed.  You  have  allowed 
them  to  draw  you  out  I  have  no  donbt 
they  are  laughing  at  you  in  their  sleeves 
at  this  moment1' 

A  fierce  light  came  into  the  handsome 
eyes  of  the  young  man. 

M  Let  Ned  Winters  look  to  himself.  I 
have  given  him  warning)  curse  him! 
Let  him  use  that  against  me,  if  be  dares." 

Lawyer  Martin  leaned  across  the  table 
Until  his  cunning  face  almost  touched 
that  of  Yale  : 

41  Let  there  be  no  half-confidences  be- 
tween us,  Mr.  Yale.  Do  not  fear  to  tell 
your  secrets  to  me,  if  you  have  them, 
and  they  bear  upon  the  case.  I  am 
secret  as  the  grave.  No  man  ever  con- 
fided in  Samuel  Martin  to  find  his  con- 
fidence abused.  You  are  keeping  some- 
thing from  me.    I  must  know  what  it  is." 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  Yale,  "lam  sorry 
to  say  my  living  has  been  obtained  in 
what  the  world  calls  a  disreputable  man- 
ner. I  have  gambled  and  been  identi- 
fied with  the  lottery  business.  Ned 
Winters  knows  this." 

"  Bad.     But  is  that  all  f 

Herbert  looked  at  him  a  moment  be- 
fore replying)  and  then  said,  "  All"  in  a 
decided  tone. 

"You  are  sure  of  this?  There  is 
nothing  more  to  tell  ?"  Herbert  shook  his 
head.  ."Very  well  then,"  said  the 
lawyer.  "Let  in  go  over  these  papers 
together." 

II. 

Ott  I'JJJfi  1!BA€B» 

"Wa  went  up  to  Gabriel  Sloan's  that 
night,  Ned  Winters  and  I.     It  was  an 


old-foshloned  house,  audi  at  we  find  now 
and  then  in  the  outskirts  of  old  towns, 
built  in  the  heavy  style  of  long  ago.  A 
low,  rambling  structure,  with  heavy 
windows  and  doors  and  many  reentrant 
angles,  making  cosy  little  bed-rooms  off 
the  main  building.  You  approach  the 
door  through  a  nfcely  trimmed  and 
graded  avenue,  and  lift  a  time-stained 
knocker,  whfch  had  felt  the  touch  of 
hands  long  since  odd.  Behind  the 
house  the  broad  acres  of  Gabriel  Sloan 
stretched  away,  green  with  a  mass  of 
pleasant  verdure,  and  thick  with  waving 
grain.  The  mowers  still  a-field,  tossing 
the  hay  upon  the  heavy  forks  and  drink- 
ing mighty  draughts  from  pails  which, 
the  women  brought  into  the  field. 

"We  live  so/*  said  Gabriel  Sloan, 
"  and  are  happier,  I  do  believe,  than  any 
men  who  dwell  in  great  cities.  You 
must  not  look  for  too  much  ceremony 
here." 

"True  politeness  is  net  based  upon 
the  ideas  of  a  Chesterfield.  That  is  the 
external  courtesy,  not  the  native  polite- 
ness of  the  heart,"  said  Ned. 

Our  host  threw  open  the  door,  and 
led  us  into  a  lofty  hall,  with  heavy  carv- 
ings and  antique  moldings,  such  as  wo 
do  not  often  see  in  our  day. 

We  passed  from  the  hall  into  a  large! 
pleasant  parlor,  sifter  throwing  off  oar 
outer  garments  on  the  way.  Here  our 
host  left  us,  and  told  us  to  amuse  our- 
selves as  we  chose,  while  he  gave  some 
orders  to  the  servants.  The  old  man 
had  literary  taste.  'Upon  the  shelves  we 
saw  the  books  of  the  better  class  of 
writers  of  our  day — Dickena,  Thack- 
eray,  as  examples  of  English  taste— 
Hawthorne,  Bayard  Taylor,  Whittier, 
Longfellow,  and  Irving,  as  examples  of 
our  own.  Ned  was  hauling  down  his 
favorite  author,  Whltfier,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Gabriel  Sloan,  with  a  gal* 
lantry  which  bad,  like  the  old  house, 
something  antique  about  It,  led  in  his 
niece,  Hattie  Yale.  Ned  dropped  hit 
book  and  stood  up.  I  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  looked  at  her  while  the 
stately  old  gentleman  went  through  (he 
usual  ceremonious  style  of  introduction. 
In  thinking  the  matter  over  now,  I  can 
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not  say  thai  I  thought  tae  girl  beautiful. 
I  don't  think  she  was.  But  there  was 
something  fascinating  about  her.  A 
charm  which  seemed  to  linger  in  erery 
torn  of  her  graceful  head,  in  the  dark 
hair,  combed  back  smoothly  from  a 
lofty  brow,  and  in  the  fathomless  eyes — 
dark  and  roll  of  liquid  tenderness.  She 
iMd  a  low  voice,  "  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman."  In  some  respects,  she  re- 
sembled her  brother,  the  man  who  was 
striving  to  dispossess  her  of  her  inherit* 
ance.  She  dressed  with  the  best  taste, 
in  rich,  dark  colore,  suited  to  her  style, 
without  ornaments,  except  a  ruby  brooch 
at  her  white  throat  She  answered 
with  perfect  seltpossessUra  my  some* 
what  lame  remarks,  for  be  it  known 
that  I  was  not  a  ladies'  man.  If  y  four 
years  of  service  had  been  spent  at  sea, 
and  I  had  seen  few  women  in  that  time, 
and  these  of  the  ultro-eeeeeekra  stamp, 
not  the  sort  to  attract  Union  officers. 
And  I,  who  had  gone  through  that  fiery 
storm  at  Port  Hudson  and  Mobile,  under 
that  old  viking,  Farragut,  would  have 
gone  through  either  battle  again,  sooner 
than  meet  a  fan-blown  secessionist  of 
the  female  persuasion,  when  there  was 
no  curb  upon  her  speech.  But,  with 
Ned  it  was  different  He  would  chat 
with  a  fiery  woman  of  that  stamp,  and 
only  laugh  a  little  when  she  told  him 
how  Lee  and  Stonewall  would  sweep 
the  "  Yankee  hirelings"  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  And  then,  he  was  always 
more  of  a  ladies'  man  than  I,  sad  used 
to  their  society.  The  southern  women 
liked  him,  even  while  loudest  in  vituper- 
ation. I  envied  the  calm  ease  with 
which  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
Kiss  Vale,  and  tasked  of  the  last  novel 
df  Victor  Hugo,  and  of  Enoch  Arden, 
the  solitary  life  he  led,  and  the  sad  end 
he  came  to  at  last  I,  standing  a  little 
apart,  saw*  her  face  glorified  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  moment,  and  felt  a  great 
throb  at  the  heart,  as  I  thought  what  a 
glorious  thing  it  would  be  to  win  such  a 
woman  for  a  wife.  The  next  moment  I 
was  laughing  as  I  thought  how  the  very- 
idea  would  be  received  by  all  who  knew 
Dick  Boyd. 

The  tea-bell  rung,  and  Ned  handed 


in  Miss  Vale,  while  J  followed  with  Mr. 
Sloan.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  himself 
and  niece  were  all  his  family.  The  te> 
ble  was  spread  with  comfortable  food, 
and  we  dawdled  over  it  as  long  as 
possible,  knowing  mat  after  tea  we  must 
plunge  into  musty  records  and  read  old 
letters,  going  to  prove  that  the  will  was 
good  in  law.  We  rose  at  last,  Miss  Vale 
going  to  her  room  and  promising  to  come 
down  when  we  came  into  the  parlor. 
We  passed  mto  Mr.  Sloan's  study.  When 
she  was  gone,  it-  seemed  as  if  she  had 
take*  the  light  and  sunshine  with  her. 

"  Now  for  business,"  said  Ned,  in  ass 
easy  tone.  M  Have  you  a  copy  of  the 
precious  paper  by  which  he  lays  claim 
to  the  estate  r 

Gabriel  Sloan  took  a  closely-written 
sheet  of  foolscap  from  a  pigeon-hole  in  his 
worttngvdesk.  u  I  took  a  copy,"  he  said, 
*•  for  this  very  emergency.    Here  it  is." 

We  looked  it  over  together.  It  was 
a  carerally-worded  document,  by  which, 
revoking  all  former  wills,  the  testator 
gave  the  greater  portion  of  his  property 
to  his  son,  Herbert  Stanley  Vale,  from 
whom  he  had  been  estranged  for  many 
years.  This  paper  only  gave  to  Hattte 
the  interest  of  a  certain  sum  during  lifer 
the  principal  going  to  her  children  at 
her  death;  or,  being  unmarried,  returned 
te>  the  family  of  Herbert  Vale,  her 
brother.  The  will  stated  that  he  had 
recalled  his  son,  and  made  hhn  admhv 
istrator  of  the  will,  to  show  that  he  re- 
peated of  his  former  severity ;  recom- 
mended his  sister  to  his  care,  and  be- 
queathed several  small  legacies  to  old 
family  servants. 

"  Umph  r  said  Ned. 

M  A  strong  document,"  said  L 

"  Is  the  original  of  thta  in  the  hand- 
writing of  your  brother-in-law  ?"  asked 
Ned. 

M  Without  doubt" 

"  Have  you  any  of  his  handwriting 
of  which  you  are  sure  V 

"  Yes,  old  letters.  But  what  do  you 
mean  ?" 

"  Stmaty  this.  If  thfe  will  is  not-  a 
forgery,  it  is  good  in  law;  But  we  must 
prove  that  it  ts  a  forgery.  Do  you  know 
these  witnesses?" 
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44 1  do  not  They  are  friends  of  Her- 
bert's. One  of  them,  the  John  Burton 
whose  name  yon  see  there,  is  dead*" 

"  Who  says  so  ?"  asked  Ned. 

44  Herbert" 

"These  men  accompanied  Herbert, 
when  he  came  up  here,  to  witness  the 
making  of  this  precious  will  ?" 

44  Yes." 

44  Did  any  one  see  them  ?" 

"  No.  Herbert's  statement  is  that  his 
father  wished  this  kept  secret  until  after 
his  death,  and  that  they  came  and  went 
in  the  night  It  was  an  odd  arrange- 
ment" 

u  This  secrecy  must  tell  against  them," 
I  said.  "  Did  Mr.  Yale,  the  maker  of 
this  will,  have  any  reason  for  disinher- 
iting his  daughter  m  this  manner  ?  Were 
they  estranged  in  any  way  ?" 

44  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Indeed,  his 
last  words  to  her  were  words  of  kind* 
ness.  4 1  leave  her  to  your  care,  Gabriel,' 
he  said.  *  You  will  be  a  father  to  my 
poor  girl.'     And  so  I  will,  God  aiding 


M 


me. 

44  What  has  been  done  by  Miss  Yale  f 
If  I  mistake  not,  she  would  be  apt  to 
do  something  to  prevent  this  thing  be- 
coming public" 

44  She  offered  him,  with  my  full  con- 
sent, one-third  of  the  entire  property. 
This  would  have  given  him  forty  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  would  not  receive 
it  at  her  hands.  4A11  or  none,'  he 
said." 

44  How  long  before  this  oan  be  tried?" 

«  A  rail  month," 

44  Plenty  of  time  to  watch.  Let  me 
see  the  will  of  which  '  you  are  adminis- 
trator." 

He  placed  it  in  my  hands.  It  gave 
every  thing,  with  the  exception  of  the 
minor  legacies,  to  Miss  Yale,  reviling 
and  renouncing  the  son,  as  one  altogether 
unworthy. 

44  Somewhat  different  from  the  other 
document,"  said  Ned.  "What  is  the 
date  of  that  r 

44  August  4th." 

44  And  this  the  2Rh.  A  remarkably 
abort  time  for  such  a  change  of  senti- 
ment How  long  did  the  testator  live 
after  the  27th  f 


44  Only  four  days,  He  has  been  dead 
three  weeks." 

44  Will  Herbert  stay  here  until  the 
trial?" 

44  No.  I  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  has  business  to  settle  in  Baltimore." 

44  Very  good,"  said  Ned.  "  Then  we 
have  only  to  work  up  the  case." 
.  We  packed  up  the  papers  and  went 
out  into  the  parlor.  Miss  Yale  came 
down,  and  we  had  mosic  and  a  pleasant 
conversation ;  for,  now  that  the  ice  was 
broken,  I  found  that  I  could  talk  with 
her  with  greater  ease  than  with  any 
woman  I  had  met  for  many  a  day.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  day 
was  good,  and  she  coincided  with  my 
views  in  many  things,  and  ran  contrary 
to  the  ideas  of  Ned.  We  broke  up  at 
half  past  nine,  and  Mr.  Sloan  drove  us 
into  town.  At  the  door  of  our  lodgings 
Ned  left  me,  saying  that  he  was  restless, 
and  would  smoke  a  cigar  down  by  the 
river.  I  did  not  balk  him  in  his  humor, 
and  went  in,  opened  the  casement  and 
lit  my  cigar,  for  I,  also,  was  restless.  I 
was  thinking  of  Hattie  Yale,  and  how 
hard  I  would  work  to  gain  the  case  for 
her.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  sat  there, 
dreaming,  but  it  must  have  been  more 
than  an  hour,  when  the  door  opened  and 
Ned  came  in.  He  was  out  of  sorts,  his 
hair  disheveled,  and  blood  upon  his  hand. 
I  started  up  in  amazement 

44  Don't  say  any  thing  now,  Dick,"  lis 
said.  "  I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment 
Give  me  some  water." 

I  hurried  to  assist  him.  Upon  look- 
ing at  his  hand,  I  found  that  it  had  been 
cut  by  some  sharp  instrument,  and  had 
been  bleeding  freely.  Happily,  both 
of  us  were  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  cuts,  and  I  soon  improvised  a 
bandage,  and  bound  up  the  hand  nicely, 
Ned  joking  all  the  while  about  going 
through  four  years'  war,  with  only  one 
wound,  and  getting  another  almost  as 
bad  at  home. 

44  Don't  laugh  about  it,  Ned,  old  boy. 
It  is  a  vicious  cut  How  did  you  get 
it?" 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Ned.  "It  fc  a 
present  from  our  esteemed  friend,  Her- 
bert Yale.     Don't  start    To  tell  yon 
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the  troth,  I  rather  looked  for  something 
of  the  kind.  I  suppose  he  Imagines 
that  he  Is  still  in  Baltimore,  and  can  cut 
up  a  man  as  he  did  that  young  Virgin- 
ian, on  the  steps  of  the  Baltimore 
Theater.  I  told  you  I  was  restless. 
Well,  I  lit  up,  and  walked  down  by  the 
side  of  the  river  to  the  old  mill,  and  sat 
down  upon  one  of  the  ruined  abutments 
of  the  old  bridge  to  smoke  and  think, 
when  I  heard  a  step  behind  me.  I 
hardly  turned  my  head,  thinking  it 
might  be  the  watchman  in  the  mill, 
and  I  only  looked  up  when  I  beard  my 
name,  and  then  I  saw  that  it  was  Her- 
bert He  was  very  pale,  and  his  lips 
twitched  in  a  vicious  manner.  But  I 
didn't  mind  it,  and  only  nodded,  think* 
ing  that  if  he  chose  to  throw  himself  in 
my  way  after  what  I  had  said,  it  was 
his  look-out  He  began  in  a  good-hu- 
mored manner  to  talk  of  the  will,  and 
how  unlikely  it  was  that  a  father  would 
disinherit  his  only  son  in  the  manner  of 
the  oldest  will.  He  didn't  seem  to  think 
it  Just  possible  that  a  father  might  be 
equally  loth  to  disinherit  an  only  and 
much-loved  daughter.  I  did  not  give 
him  much  satisfaction,  as  you  may 
judge,  and  I  got  one  or  two  things  out 
of  him  with  which  to  make  a  point. 
He  came,  finally,  to  what  he  was  after, 
and  that  was  an  offer  to  throw  up  his 
case  for  half  the  property.  He  has 
come  down  some,  since  he  found  out  I 
had  the  case.  He  is  afraid  of  me,  you 
see.  I  let  him  go  on  as  long  as  he 
chose,  and  then  quietly  refused  to  yield 
an  inch,  adhering  to  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Sloan  of  fighting  it  out 
I  openly  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
will  was  not  genuine,  and  hit  him  pretty 
hard  upon  one  or  two  other  points.  He 
is  hot-blooded,  a  fault  of  his  which 
never  shows  itself  while  gambling,  and 
he  broke  out  upon  me,  told  me  I  had 
spied  about,  until  I  had  gained  a  hold 
upon  him,  and  then  used  it  for  my  own 
ends.  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  since 
you  will  understand  the  case  better,  that 
he  is  a  skillful  forger.  He  will  copy  the 
handwriting  of  any  person  I  ever  saw, 
except,  perhaps,  M.  A.  Dow,  to  perfec- 
tion. The  hold  I  have  upon  him  is 
You  HL— 2fc 


this:  While  in  Baltimore,  seeing  the 
lions,  he  forged  the  name  of  a  friend  of 
mine  for  three  hundred  dollars,  Colonel 
Hart,  of  the  — th.  The  colonel  was 
killed,  as  you  know,  at  one  of  the  Wil- 
derness battles,  and  he  told  me  about 
the  affair,  and  gave  me  the  acceptance 
and  proof  of  the  crime,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  was  not  to  prosecute, 
unless  he  tried  the  game  on  some  one 
else.  Herbert  knows  I  have  these  pa- 
pers, and  to-night  he  absolutely  had  the 
impudence  to  demand  them,  saying  that 
he  was  ready  to  pay  the  face  of  the 
note  for  them.  I  laughed  at  him,  of 
course. 

M I  was  sitting  on  the  broken  timber 
all  the  time,  and  when  I  refused  to  give 
up  the  papers,  be  drew  a  knife  and 
sprung  at  me.  It  was  a  lonely  place, 
and  I  think  be  would  have  killed  me  if 
I  had  not  mastered  him.  The  cut  wa» 
so  sudden,  that  I  could  only  ward  it  off 
by  throwing  up  my  left  hand.  That  is. 
the  way  I  got  the  cut  I  knocked  him. 
down  with  my  right  hand,  and,  by  the- 
time  he  was  on  his  feet  again,  I  had  a* 
pistol  ready  for  him.  He  cursed  me„ 
and  left  me  alone,  and  I  came  up  here."' 

44  What  do  you  mean  to  do  r" 

"  Nothing." 

M  Nothing  r 

"No.  I  may  make  capital  of  it 
when  the  case  comes  on,  but,  for  the 
present  I  must  give  him  his  bead." 

"I  believe  you  are  right.  How  does 
your  hand  feel  ?" 

"Throbs  a  little;  but  what  of  that? 
It  is  all  the  better  for  our  case.  Let  us 
turn  in."  !# 

Next  day  Ned  went  to  the  office  be- 
fore me.  Half  an  hour  after,  the  office- 
boy  brought  up  a  note  from  him,  which 
ran  as  follows : 

"Dea.r  Dick— See  to  things  while  I  am 
gone.    Off  for  Baltimore  on  a  hot  scent 

"  Yours,  etc,  Ned." 

I  hurried  down  to  the  depot,  but 
the  train  was  off.  I  went  to  work  on 
the  case,  and  studied  it  in  every  point, 
of  light  I  was  forced  to  go  back  to* 
Ned's  theory :  either  a  forgery  or  a  lost 
case.    But  I  worked  away  on  that,  a» 
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well  as  two  or  three  minor  cases  which 
came  in  that  day,  sent  by  Mr.  Sloan, 
who  never  did  things  by  halves.  In- 
deed, I  had  work  enough  now,  and  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  stand  at  the 
window  and  stare  at  the  clients  of  Law- 
yer Martin,  since  clients  of  my  own  be- 
gan to  appear.  Little  Billy,  our  office- 
boy,  nearly  burst  out  of  his  garments  in 
his  pride  at  having  other  errands  to  go 
about  than  degrading  quests  in  search  of 
fish-hooks,  number-six  shot,  and  percus- 
sion caps. 

The  wary  old  head  across  the  way 
began  to  shake  itself  'from  side  to  side, 
as  more  and  more  clients  looked  up  at 
the  bright  shingle  of  Boyd  &  Winters, 
and  passed  in.  But  it  only  made  him 
lie  in  wait  for  us  more  cunningly  than 
over.  Before  Ned  had  been  gone  a 
week,  I  was  over  head  and  ears  in  busi- 
ness, and  forced  to  employ  a  copyist, 
since  Billy  could  not  do  the  work.  I 
traversed  the  streets  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment, with  ink  on  my  fingers,  and  offi- 
cial-looking scrolls  in  my  hands.  ^Peo- 
ple began  to  discover  all  at  once  that 
some  one  was  trying  to  rival  Samuel  J. 
Martin,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
At  any  rate,  Gabriel  Sloan  said  so,  and 
he  ought  to  know.  And  the  men  who 
wanted  lawy  came  to  us. 

I  wrote  to  Ned,  giving  him  some 
account  of  the  press  of  business.  He 
telegraphed  back,  telling  me  to  u  go  in 
and  win/'  which  injunction  I  endeavored 
to  obey. 

Gabriel  Sloan,  all  this  time,  forced  me 
to  go  up  to  tea  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  went,  knowing  all  the  time 
that  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had 
remained  away ;  for  the  truth  must  be 
told,  though  the  heavens  falL  I  was 
beginning  to  discover  that  I  was  in  love 
with  HaUie  Vale. 

It  was  not  so  much  my  fault  There 
we  would  sit  after  we  had  talked  over 
business  until  Mr.  Sloan  began  to  doze, 
and  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves.  And 
what  with  music  and  poetry,  I  was  get- 
ting deeper  in  the  mud  every  visit 
But,  I  had  not  the  strength  to  keep 
away,  for  I  really  thought,  unused  as  I 
was  to  female  society,  that  she  liked  to 


have  me  come.  And  so  the  days  wore 
on,  until  I  received  a  letter  from  Ned, 
full  of  interest     I  give  it  below : 

"  When  I  bolted  out  of  town  so  suddenly,* 
the  letter  began,  "  and  sent  little  BQly  to 
yon  with  the  note,  I  told  yon  that  I  was  on 
a  hot  scent.    I  was.    Yon  will  understand 
that  I  had  a  notion  that  our  young  friend 
had  accomplices  in  Baltimore;  and  being  at 
the  depot  that  morning,  I  saw  him  boy  a 
ticket  for  that  city.    As  soon  as  he  was  well 
out  of  the  office,  I  purchased  a  ticket  for  the 
same  place,  and  went  into  the  next  car.    Yon 
may  be  pretty  sure  that  I  kept  ont  of  his 
way,  though  I  kept  him  pretty  well  in  view. 
We  took  the  9.10  night  express  ont  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  went  spinning  down  the  N.  T. 
Central  at  a  great  rate — through  TJtica— 
Troy— and  at  six  in  the  morning  got  ont  at 
Thirty-flret  street,  and  took  'buses  down 
Broadway.    He  took  the  first  one  in  front 
of  me,  and  I  heard  him  asking  the  driver 
when  the  next  train  went  to  Philadelphia, 
4  9.10,'  the  man  said,  and  dropped  his  fare  at 
the  St.  Nicholas.    I  got  out  too,  and  lounged 
into  the  office,  where  he  was  sitting,  reading 
the  paper.    As  he  did  not  see  me,  I  took  up 
the  Meraid  and  began  to  read  also.    As  I 
knew  he  was  going  to  Baltimore,  I  let  him 
have  his  own  way  until  2.10,  when  I  made  my 
way  to  the  Jersey  City  ferry  and  crossed, 
still  keeping  out  of  his  sight.    Down  through 
the  Jerseys — into  Philadelphia— a  night  on 
Chestnut  street  at  the  Continental,  and  we 
took  the  early  train  for  Baltimore.    As  we 
passed  up  the  filthy  street  which  gives  stran- 
gers such  a  bad  idea  of  a  really  beautiful 
place,  I  watched  him  closely  and  saw  that 
he  was  expecting  some  one.    The  expected 
person  came  at  last,  in  the  shape  of  a  dissi- 
pated-looking young  man,  whom  I  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  the  gambling-hell 
where  I  first  met  Herbert    This  is  the  James 
Lawton  whose  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  to   the   fraudulent  will.    .They 
locked  arms  and  walked  into  the  saloon  to* 
getker.    I  followed,  and  found  that  they  had 
gone  into  a  little  curtained  alcove  beyond 
the  bar.    I  called  for  some  wine  and  went 
into  the  next,  where  I  heard  a  long  conversa- 
tion in  reference  to  an  individual  whom  they 
only  noticed  as « that  sneak,'  'liar,'  *  hound,* 
and  a  variety  of  pleasant  epithets. 

"  (Be  that  as  it  may,'  said  Lawton,  at  the 
end  of  the  conversation,  'I  will  tell  yon 
where  yon  can  see  him.  He  win  beat  Ball's 
to-night,  in  room  4ft    Come  at  ten.    Now 
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let  us  gd  and  have  a  few  games  of  billiards. 
J  believe  I  can  beat  you  If  you  give  me  ten 
points.' 

"  As  I  knew  perfectly  where  *  Hairs '  was, 
I  did  not  follow  them,  but  amused  myself 
about  town  through  the  day,  and  about  ten, 
having  the  clue,  I  went  to  the  jflace.  I  did 
not  stop  to  look  at  the  tables,  but  got  a  key 
from  Jimmie  at  the  bar  and  went  into  room 
89.  Two  men  were  talking  in  number  40, 
and  I  could  hear  what  they  said  distinctly. 
Herbert  Yale  was  there,  and  evidently  very 
angry  at  the  other,  who  was  talking  in  a  low 
but  determined  tone. 

44  Til  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Vale,'  he  said, 

*  take  a  fool's  advice  and  don't  go  on  with 
this.  A  good  offer  has  been  made  you.  You 
won't  find  forty  thousand  dollars  upon  every 
buBh,  and  the  very  generosity  of  the  offer 
makes  me  hate  to  rob  her.  Take  the  third 
and  destroy  the  will.  There  Is  no  risk  about 
It' 

" ( I  ask  you  again,  Burton,'  saKWthe  other, 

*  will  you  or  Will  you  not  go  up  with  me  and 
see  to  this  matter  ?  Or,  failing  In  that,  will 
you  promise  to  keep  still  and  let  the  affair 
goon?' 

" '  No,  I  won't  That  1b  plain  English. 
Jf  you  will  take  the  third  and  be  satisfied, 
then  I  am  with  you.  But  you  shall  not  rob 
that  girl  of  the  whole.  Call  me  spooney  if 
you  will,  but  you  know  I  was  drunk  when 
you  got  me  to  witness  the  paper,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Jews.  It  can't  go  on,  with  my 
help.' 

"  *  Curse  your  morality !  Hark  you,  John 
Burton,  I  have  periled  a  great  deal  for  this 
money.  I  must  and  will  have  it  If  you 
stand  in  my  way,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
m  heaven,  I  will  kill  yon.' 

"He  struck  his  hand  sharply  on  the  table 
as  he  spoke,  and  I  heard  the  jingle  of  glasses. 

*• '  I  do  not  fear  you,'  said  Burton ;  '  though 
yon  are  a  murderer  in  heart,  and  in  deed.  Do 
yon  think  I  do  not  know  you  ? ' 

"  There  was  a  dreadful  silence  in  the  room 
for  a  few  moments,  and  when  Herbert  spoke, 
it  was  in  a  hushed,  unnatural  tone: 

" '  I  will  remember  that,  sir.  I  am  going 
home  to-morrow,  and  Lawton  goes  with  me. 
He  is  ready  to  swear  to  his  signature.  I 
should  not  have  come  down,  but  Lawton 
said  you  were  going  to  blow  upon  us,  and  I 
came  to  warn  you.  As  you  know  me  so 
well,  perhaps  you  will  also  know  what  it  is 
to  balk  me.  If  you  do,  by  heaven,  I  will 
kill  you.'  ' 

44  He  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  I 


waited  until  I  could  hear  his  footsteps  no 
more,  and  then  I  opened  the  door  of  the  next 
room  and  faced  the  *  dead '  witness  to  the 
wilL  He  had  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips,  but 
dropped  it  with  a  crash  as  I  said, ( Good-day, 
Mr.  John  Burton  I' 

"  You  shall  know  the  rest  when  I  come 
home.  Ned  Winters." 

in. 

Afl  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  EXPECTED. 

The  trial  of  the  will  case  of  Vale  w. 
Sloan  attracted  much  attention.  Law- 
yer Martin  had  opened  his  case  well. 
A  sturdy  old  practitioner,  he  harped  up- 
on the  impossibility  of  any  man  in  his 
right  senses  disinheriting  an  only  son. 
Lawton  was  there,  and  swore  to  the 
statement  that,  on  the  87th  of  August, 
he  was  in  the  house  of  the  testator,  and 
saw  him  write  the  will  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Herbert  Vale.  That  they 
came  up  on  the  night  train,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  testator,  who  wished  the 
matter  kept  secret,  and  drove  over  to 
the  next  town  by  private  conveyance. 
He  swore  that  Burton,  who  had  accom- 
panied them,  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
some  time,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
When  they  had  called  their  witnesses 
and  closed  the  case,  Ned  rose  and  made 
the  opening  plea  on  our  side.  He  labored 
under  some  disadvantage,  from  the  fact 
that  the  position  taken  by  our  opponents 
appeared  unassailable. 

After  addressing  the  court,  he  turned 
to  Martin. 

u  Our  opponents  have  been  unfortu- 
nate," he  said,  "  in  that  they  have  been 
able  to  find  but  one  of  the  witnesses  to 
the  precious  document  upon  the  judge's 
desk ;  a  paper  which,  if  proved,  would 
rob  an  unprotected  woman,  and  place 
the  property  which  her  father  had  la- 
bored to  keep  from  one  he  was  forced 
to  disown,  in  the  hands  of  that  one, 
whom  we  shall  prove  this  day  to  be  a 
gambler  and  forger ! 

"  We  shall  show  you  that  the  docu- 
ment purporting  to  be  the  will  of  Mr. 
Yale  was  never  touched  by  his  hand. 
We  shall  show  that  it  is  entirely  the 
work  of  the  individual  who,  by  its  pro- 
visions, lays  claim  to  the  entire  property ; 
that  the  said  witness  neyer  appeared  in 
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this  town  until  brought  here  by  young 
Yale  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
opponent  in  this  trial." 

There  was  a  general  movement  in  the 
court,  and  a  smothered  curse  from  Her- 
bert, who  had  just  left  the  witness-box. 

"  I  shall  now  call  a  witness  whom 
the  ingenuity  of  our  opponents  has  not 
been  able  to  produce — a  witness  whose 
word  will  go  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  testi- 
mony which  has  gone  before.  Call  John 
Burton." 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  back  part  of 
the  room,  and  the  witness  stepped  into 
the  box.  There  was  an  eager  desire  to 
see  him.  He  was  a  young  man,  who 
had  made  himself  a  wreck  by  dissipa- 
tion. There  were  dark  rings  about  his 
hollow  eyes,  which  had  no  business  there 
at  his  age.  He  stepped  into  the  witness- 
box  amid  a  general  murmur,  returning 
a  look  from  Herbert  with  one  of  calm 
defiance. 

"  Remember  P  said  the  former,  in  a 
hissing  tone. 

14  Swear  me,"  said  the  witness. 

He  was  sworn. 

"  What  is  your  name  r  said  L  u  You 
are  under  oath." 

"  John  Burton." 

"  Your  residence  f" 

44  Baltimore,  Maryland." 

44  Where  were  you  on  the  27th  of  Au- 
gust, 1866  r 

44  In  the  city  of  Baltimore." 

44  In  what  place  r" 

44  In  Hairs  gambling  establishment,  on 
street." 

44  Were  you  gambling  f9 

44  No." 

44  What  were  you  doing  t* 

44 1  was  in  room  40." 

44  Were  you  alone  f" 

44 No;  Mr.  Herbert  Vale  and  Mr. 
James  Lawton  were  with  me." 

44  Do  you  see  these  persons  in  court  ?" 

He  pointed  them  out 

14  You  will  please  state  to  the  court 
what  was  done  while  you  were  in  that 
room  together ;  and  let  me  again  remind 
you  that  you  are  under  oath." 

44  Mr.  Herbert  Vale  was  very  angry 
at  his  father,  who  had  disowned  him 
years  before.     He  said  the  old  man  never 


answered  his  letters,  and  that  he  had  It 
from  a  good  source  that  he  had  left  all 
the  property  to  his  sister.  There  was 
considerable  talk  about  it,  when  he  took 
out  a  paper  and  wrote  the  form  of  a 
will,  leaving  the  property  to  himself  I 
should  know  the  paper  if  I  saw  it" 

The  will  was  shown  him. 

44  That  is  the  paper,  or  an  exact  copy. 
I  think  it  is  the  same." 

44  Look  at  the  signatures." 

44  This  is  the  same  paper.  He  used 
to  say  that  mine  was  the  only  signature 
be  could  not  copy  to  a  dot  After  he 
had  written  this,  he  read  it  to  us  and 
said  that,  if  we  would  put  oar  names  at 
the  bottom  he  would  give  us  a  hundred 
dollars  each.  I  was  a  little  in  liquor, 
and  needed  money  badly.  I  did  it 
Lawton  did  the  same,  and  he  gave  us 
the  money." 

44  Did  you  see  him  sign  the  name  of 
the  testator  f 

44  Yes,  sir.  He  copied  it  from  a  letter 
in  his  possession.  You  will  see  that  the 
body  of  the  will  is  in  bis  own  hand." 

44  You  state,  then,  upon  your  oath, 
that  these  men,  Herbert  Vale  and  James 
Lawton,  were  not  and  could  not  be  in 
this  place  on  the  27th  of  August  last, 
and  that  they  were  with  you  in  the  dry 
of  Baltimore  f 

44 1  do." 

44  How  long  were  you  together  f 

44  From  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  three  in  the  morning." 

44  Did  Herbert  Vale  attempt,  by  offers 
of  money,  to  induce  you  to  perjure  yomr> 
self  by  swearing  to  this  forgery  V* 

44  He  did." 

44  When  and  where  f  * 

He  named  the  time  and  place. 

A  rigorous  cross-examination  could 
not  shake  the  testimony  of  the  young 
man.  Two  witnesses  were  called  who 
testified  that  all  the  men  were  at  Hall's 
on  the  night  upon  which  the  will  was 
said  to  have  been  made.  Lawyer  Mar- 
tin flushed  angrily,  and  leaned  over  to 
his  client 

44  You  have  deceived  ma" 

44  Did  you  think  I  would  tell  yon  that, 
confound  you  f 

Martin  rose  and  addressed  the  court 
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"  I  hare  been  deceived/'  said  he.  "  I 
shall  Dot  make  any  defense.  The  case 
is  made." 

In  a  few  moments  a  shout  told  that 
the  decision  was  given,  and  the  forged 
will  broken.  We  made  no  attempt  to 
detain  Herbert,  who  hurried  out  of  court 
They  gave  us  an  ovation  when  we  came 
out,  and  the  reputation  of  the  firm  was 
made. 

Miss  Hattie  soon  sent  for  me. 

"  Lack  of  means  may  have  induced 
my  brother  to  do  this  evil.  Of  course 
I  shall  not  prosecute  him.  Mr.  Sloan 
has  kindly  advanced  two  thousand  dol- 
lars upon  my  estate,  and  I  wish  you  to 
see  Herbert  and  give  bim  the  money. 
Also  see  the  man  whom  you  call  Burton, 
and  thank  him  in  my  name,  and  offer 
him  as  much  money  as  you  think  proper, 
if  he  will  take  it." 

I  took  the  money  and  went  out  I 
found  young  Yale  in  a  room  at  his  ho- 
tel, and  tendered  him  his  sister's  gift. 
He  received  it  surlily,  and  pocketed  it 
without  thanks. 

A  train  left  at  dark.  Lawton  and 
Herbert  left  with  it  Next  morning 
Burton  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with 
a  long  knife  in  his  heart.  The  verdict 
of  the  jury  was  that  he  came  to  bis 
death  by  persons  unknown.  Their  ver- 
dict could  not  have  been  otherwise ;  but 
I  have  always  believed  that  Herbert  Yale 
killed  the  man  who  had  disgraced  him. 
I  was  not  called  upon  the  jury,  and  I 
am  glad  it  was  so.  I  kept  it  quiet  for 
her  sake. 

A  week  ago  I  married  Hattie  Yale. 
Ned  was  married  the  same  day  to  a 
charming  bride  who  had  won  his  heart 
two  years  before.  Lawton  was  killed 
in  a  brawl  in  Baltimore.  Where  Her- 
bert went  I  do  not  know.  But,  for  my 
sake,  and  Hattie's,  I  pray  God  I  may 
never  look  upon  his  face  again. 

(7.  D.  Clarke. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  WHALE. 

THE  whale,  as  the  largest  animated 
form  in  existence,  or,  as  the  old  lex- 
icographer phrases  it, "  the  largest  of  the 
Animals  that  inhabit  this  globe,"  is,  from 


this  characteristic  alone,  calculated  to 
excite  our  special  wonder.  Yastness  in 
the  works  of  creation  is  very  impressive ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  whale,  in  addition 
to  gigantic  size,  the  economy  of  the  an- 
imal is  throughout  of  an  extremely  inter- 
esting character. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  to  call 
the  whale  a  fish  is  a  popular  error.  Yet 
his  abode  is  in  the  sea,  and  he  so  resem- 
bles a  fish  in  external  appearance,  that 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  not 
only  the  vulgar,  but  even  some  of  the 
earlier  zoologists,  looked  upon  it  as  be- 
longing to  that  class.  This  notion  is 
kept  alive  at  the  present  day  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  comparative  success 
of  those  ships  which  are  employed  in 
the  whcderfishery  ;  for  not  only  is  it  con- 
veyed by  that  general  term  for  the  cap- 
ture of  whales,  but  by  statements  that 
one  ship  has  arrived  with  three  fish,  an- 
other with  four  jiah,  a  third  with  one  fish, 
etc.  The  error  was  evidently  general 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  time ;  for,  in  his  Dic- 
tionary he  defines  the  whale  as  "  the 
largest  of  fish" 

This  commonly-received  opinion,  that 
the  whale  was  a  fish,  was,  doubtless, 
fostered  by  examples  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment In  Barker's  Bible  (1615)  the  pas- 
sages are :  (Jonah  L  17),  "  Now  the  Lord 
had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow  up 
Jonah ;  and  Jonah  was  in  the  body  of 
the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights " ; 
(Job  vii.  12),  "Am  I  a  sea  or  a  whale- 
fish  that  thou  keepest  me  in  ward?" 
(Ezekiel  xxii.  2),  "  Thou  art  like  a  lyon 
of  the  nations,  and  art  as  a  dragon  in 
the  sea ;"  in  a  note, "  or  whale  "  is  added ; 
(Matthew  *ii.  40),  "  For  as  Jonas  was 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  whale's 
belly,"  etc. 

In  the  version  now  used  in  our  church- 
es, the  passage  in  Jonah  is  verbatim  the 
same  as  in  Barker ;  that  in  Job  is  thus 
rendered :  "  Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  whale, 
that  thou  settest  a  watch  over  me?" 
that  in  Ezekiel,  "  Thou  art  like  a  young 
lion  of  the  nations,  and  thou  art  as  a 
whale  in  the  seas  "  ;  that  in  Matthew  is 
identical  with  the  passage  in  Barker. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Scot  essayed  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Wernerian  Society  that  the 
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great  fish  which  swallowed  up  Jonah 
could  not  be  a  whale,  but  was,  probably, 
a  white  shark. 

We  next  Bee  how  far  the  old  natural- 
ists differed.  Pliny  expressly  states  that 
neither  whales  nor  dolphins  hare  gills, 
like  fishes,  but  breathe  by  means  of  blow- 
holes, which  appertain  to  the  lungs. 
Aristotle,  whose  great  zoological  work 
Pliny  had  closely  studied,  was  certainly 
aware  of  the  broad  distinction  between 
the  whales  and  dolphins  and  fishes. 
Qesner  separated  the  whales  from  the 
fishes,  including  them  in  a  distinct  order 
of  marine  animals.  Ray  contends  that 
no  other  animals  can  justly  be  termed 
fishes  except  those  which  breathe  by 
means  of  gills,  and  hare  bat  one  ventri- 
cle to  the  heart  He  adds,  that  if  we 
speak  properly  and  philosophically,  the 
name  of  fish  should  be  restricted  to 
such  animals  only;  he  points  out  the 
absence  of  any  relationship  of  the  ceta- 
cea,  or  whales,  with  the  true  fishes,  add- 
ing, that,  with  the  exception  of  the  place 
where  they  spend  their  lives,  the  exter- 
nal figure  of  their  body,  their  hairless 
skin,  and  their  natatory  progression,  they 
have  scarcely  any  thing  in  common  with 
the  true  fishes,  but  in  other  respects 
agree  with  the  viviparous  quadrupeds. 
Linnaeus  next  detached  the  cetaceans 
from  the  fishes,  and  associated  them  with 
the  mammals,  thus  no  longer  yielding 
to  the  popular  prejudice  by  calling  that 
a  fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a  mammi- 
ferous  animal,  the  order  being  thus  de- 
fined by  its  great  founder :  spiracles  upon 
the  head,  pectoral  fins,  and  horizontal 
caudal  fin  without  claws. 

Cuvier  defines  cetaceans  to  be  mam- 
miferous  animals  without  posterior  feet ; 
they  remain  constantly  in  the  water ; 
but  as  they  respire  by  means  of  lungs, 
they  are  obliged  to  come  frequently  to 
the  surface  for  air.  Their  warm  blood ; 
their  ears  open  externally  j  their  vivipa- 
rous generation ;  the  teats  by  means  of 
which  they  suckle  their  young,  and  all 
the  details  of  their  anatomy,  sufficiently 
distinguish  them,  Cuvier  observes,  from 
the  fishes.  The  herbivorous  cetaceans 
leave  the  water  to  creep  and  feed  on  the 
bank,  which,  when  they  have  been  seen 


from  a  distance,  with  their  heads  fated 
vertically  out  of  the  water,  has  given  them 
some  resemblance  to  women  or  men,  and 
has  probably  given  rise  to  the  stories  of 
some  travelers,  who  pretend  that  they 
have  seen  tritons  and  sirens.  The  breast- 
fins  have  been  called  hands,  because,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  straight 
spines,  like  those  of  fishes,  they  conceal 
bones  and  muscles  formed  very  like  the 
fore-legs  of  land-animals,  but  so  envel- 
oped in  dense  skin,  that  the  fingers  have 
no  separate  motion,  though  the  ka*d  ■ 
very  flat,  very  pliant,  large  and  strong, 
enabling  the  whale  to  Bustain  the  young 
closely  compressed  to  its  body,  as  was  re- 
marked by  Aristotle.  Its  fins,  or  swim- 
ming-paws, serve  as  a  helm  rather  than 
as  oars,  because  they  then  lie  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  are  not  instru- 
mental in  producing  its  motion,  which 
arises  entirely  from  the  tail ;  its  form 
also  obliges  them  to  move  it  from  above 
downward  for  their  progressive  motion, 
and  aids  them  greatly  in  raising  them- 
selves in  the  water.  The  tail  coaists  of 
two  beds  of  muscles,  connected  with  an 
extensive  layer  surrounding  the  body; 
it  is  only  four  or  five  feet  long,  bat  more 
than  twenty  feet  broad,  and  a  angle 
stroke  will  throw  a  large  boat  with  its 
crew  Into  the  air.  The  fins  have  great 
spring  and  vitality ;  De  Reste  states  that 
they  continue  to  move  for  some  time 
after  being  separated  from  the  body. 
One  proof  of  the  great  age  of  the  whak 
is  the  cartilages  of  their  side-fins,  or 
hands,  being  perfectly  ossified,  or 
verted  into  bone,  as  is  the  case  in 
old  whales. 

The  ordinary  cetaceans  have,  on  the 
head,  blowing-holes,  which  serve  for  res- 
piration, and  getting  rid  of  the  large 
Tolumes  of  water  which  are  taken  with 
their  prey  into  their  very  spacious  moots. 
This  water  passes  across  the  nostrils,  and 
is  collected  in  a  sack  placed  at  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose, 
whence  it  is  driven  out  with  violence  by 
the  compression  of  powerful  muscles, 
through  a  narrow  aperture  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  head.  Scoresby,  however, 
maintained  that  these  blowing^ioles  emit 
only  a  moist  vapor,  and  are  huge  nostrils ; 
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bat  other  naturalists  hare  seen  them 
Spout  water  when  within  a  few  yards 
of  them';  and  this  discrepancy  may  be 
explained  by  some  species  spouting  more 
than  others.  When  this  vehement  breath- 
ing or  blowing  is  performed  under  the 
Surface,  the  whale  produces  those  jets 
£eau  which  cause  them  to  be  seen  from 
afar  by  voyagers.  Scoresby  describes 
the  sound  thus  occasioned  as  the  only 
similitude  of  a  voice  emitted  by  the  an- 
imal ;  adding  that,  in  the  case  of  a  vio- 
lent respiration,  it  resembles  the  discharge 
of  a  cannon  !  The  nostrils  being  inces- 
santly traversed  by  floods  of  salt  water, 
could  not  be  lined  with  a  membrane  suf- 
ficiently delicate  for  the  perception  of 
odors ;  and  if  any  whales  enjoy  the  sense 
of  smelling,  they  must  have  it  very  much 
obliterated. 

It  may  be  here  explained  further,  that 
the  water,  when  once  in  the  sacks  or 
reservoirs,  can  be  there  retained  until 
the  animal  wishes  to  spout,  when  it  closes 
the  valve,  and  so  prevents  the  descent 
of  the  water  into  the  nasal  passages,  and 
forcibly  compresses  the  sacks  by  means 
of  the  muscular  expansion  which  over- 
spreads them.  The  water,  compelled 
thus  to  escape  by  the  narrow  Bemi-lunar 
apertures,  is  projected  to  a  hight  which 
corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  pres- 
sure applied. 

With  reference  to  the  term  "  spouting," 
Brierly,  the  English  marine  painter,  who 
flaw  much  of  the  operation  in  the  south- 
ern seas,  maintained  that  "  the  whale 
never  spouts  water  from  the  head  in  the 
manner  generally  represented ;  the  air, 
as  it  rushes  up  through  the  blow-holes, 
takes  up  a  portion  of  water,  which  is 
blown  up,  like  a  jet  of  steam ;  the  only 
fluid  ever  spouted  from  the  head  is  blood, 
when  the  animal  is  severely  wounded 
internally  by  lancing;  this  frequently 
rises  in  two  great  columns,  and  is  spread 
by  the  wind  in  a  shower  over  the  men 
and  boats  near ;  he  is  then  said  by  the 
whalers  to  have  ( his  chimney  afire.' " 

The  baleen,  improperly  termed  whale- 
bone, is  the  produce  of  the  mysticete,  or 
whalebone  whale,  whose  palate  is  cov- 
ered with  the  baleen,  in  the  form  of  sub- 
triangular  plates,  that  he  may  strain  the 


water  which  he  takes  in  with  his  large 
mouth,  and  retain  the  small  animals  on 
which  he  subsists.  The  baleen  has  the 
free  edge  fringed  toward  the  mouth,  the 
fixed  edge  attached  to  the  palate,  the 
broad  end  fixed  to  the  gum,  and  the  apex 
to  the  inside  arch — the  plates  being 
placed  across  each  other  at  regular  dis- 
tances. The  use  of  the  baleen  is  prin- 
cipally for  the  retention  of  food  until 
swallowed.  This  whale  was  formerly 
thought  to  increase  the  number  of  ver- 
tebra with  its  growth;  but  Gray  has 
proved  this  to  be  a  mistake. 

Sometimes  eight  hundred  blades  of 
baleen  are  found  in  a  single  whale. 
These  blades  vary  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  the  mysticete  pro- 
duces the  best  and  largest  kind.  It  is 
extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
stays  and  umbrellas;  in  shavings  for 
plaiting,  like  straw,  light  hats  and  bon- 
nets; in  crinoline;  and  in  covering  whip- 
handles,  walking-sticks  and  telescopes. 

The  anatomy  of  the  vast  creature  is 
frill  of  wondrous  interest  John  Hunter 
well  observed,  that  u  in  our  examination 
of  particular  parts,  the  size  of  which  is 
generally  regulated  by  that  of  the  whole 
animal,  if  we  have  only  been  accustomed 
to  see  them  in  those  which  are  small, 
or  middle-sized,  we  behold  them  with 
astonishment  in  animals  so  far  exceeding 
the  common  bulk  as  the  whale.  Thus," 
adds  Hunter,  "  the  heart  and  aorta  of 
the  spermaceti  whale  appear  prodigious, 
being  too  large  to  be  contained  in  a  wide 
tub,  the  aorta  measuring  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter. When  we  consider  these  as  ap- 
plied to  the  circulation,  and  figure  to 
ourselves  that,  probably,  ten  or  fifteen 
gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out  at  a 
single  stroke,  and  moved  with  an  im- 
mense velocity  through  a  tube  of  a  foot 
diameter,  the  whole  idea  fills  the  mind 
with  wonder."  Paley  compared  the 
aorta  of  a  whale,  with  the  blood  rush- 
ing through  it,  to  the  water  passing 
through  the  middle  arch  of  old  London 
Bridge.  The  imagination  is  overwhelmed 
with  the  aggregate  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  that  must  pass  through  the  heart 
of  the  leviathan  of  the  deep  in  twenty- 
four  hours.    It  is  a  general  law  that  the 
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pulse  of  the  larger  animals  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  smaller ;  but  even  if  we  put 
the  pulse  of  the  whale  as  low  as  twenty 
in  a  minute,  the  quantity  circulated 
through  the  heart,  calculated  at  fifteen 
gallons  for  each  pulsation,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  gallons, 
nearly  equal  to  seven  thousand  hogs- 
heads, in  twenty-four  hours  t 

The  consideration  of  this  amazing 
quantity  is,  however,  a  subject  of  mere 
empty  wonder,  if  not  accompanied  with 
the  reflection  that,  m  order  to  produce 
the  aggregate  amount,  the  heart  is  kept 
in  constant  motion ;  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
is  incessantly  beating,  as  it  is  termed,  or 
throwing  out  the  blood  in  the  arteries, 
from  the  first  period  of  existence  to  the 
moment  of  death,  without  any  sensation 
of  fatigue. 

But  the  most  remarkable  portion  of 
the  almost  infinite  circumvolution  of  ar- 
teries in  the  whale  is  the  wonderful  net- 
work which  enables  the  animal  to  re- 
main under  water  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Hunter  was  the  first  who  determined  its 
exact  nature,  and  showed  it  to  be  a  res- 
ervoir of  arterial  or  aerated  blood  from 
which  the  brain  and  nervous  system  de- 
rive their  stimulus.  The  veins  are  re- 
markable not  only  for  their  great  capa- 
city, but  also  for  their  number,  and  the 
immense  network  which  they  form  in 
different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  above 
all,  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  valves, 
which,  and  the  pressure  of  the  sea-water 
at  the  depths  to  which  whales  retreat 
when  harpooned,  explains  the  profuse 
and  deadly  hemorrhage  which  follows 
a  wound  that  would  in  other  mammalia 
be  by  no  means  fatal  Professor  Owen 
first  gave  this  illustration,  which  clears 
up  the  difficulty  that  must  have  occurred 
to  most,  of  accounting  for  the  feet  of  so 
enormous  an  animal  as  the  great  whale 
being  killed  by  such  puny  instruments 
as  the  harpoon  and  lance. 

In  the  case  of  the  spermaceti  whale, 
it  appears  to  occupy  about  a  seventh  of 
its  time  in  breathing ;.  and  when  it  rises, 
after  long  intervals,  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  air  must  rush  into  the  lungs, 
and  create  a  vast  amount  of  blood  for 
the  reservoir  described  by  Hunter.    In 


ordinary  mammals,  man  and  the  quad- 
rupeds, for  instance,  respiration  is  mo- 
mentarily going  on,  and  enough 'air  only 
is  inhaled  to  oxygenate  the  blood  requi- 
site for  the  pulsations.  The  whale's 
brain  is  well  formed  but  small ;  in  the 
greater  kinds  there  is  reason  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  ratio  of  the  weight  pi  the 
brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  ^ ;  in  the 
smaller  cetaceans  it  is  not  diminished  to 
a  proportionate  size.  The  sense  of  hear- 
ing in  whales  appears  to  be  fairly  devel- 
oped ;  and  whale-fishers  experience  no 
small  difficulty  from  the  warning  given 
to  both  eye  and  ear.  It  has,  however, 
been  stated  that  the  Greenland  whale, 
though  not  without  a  nice  sense  of  hear- 
ing, remains  insensible  to  the  report  of 
a  cannon. 

This  whale  is  seen  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  the  " green  water"  of  the 
Greenland  sea,  because  of  the  incalcula- 
ble number  of  medusae  or  animalcules  in 
these  waters,  of  above  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  The  whale  can  not  derive 
any  direct  subsistence  from  the  animal- 
cules ;  but  these  form  the  food  of  other 
minute  creatures,  which  then  support 
others,  till  at  length  animals  are  pro- 
duced of  such  size  as  to  afford  a  morsel 
for  their  mighty  devourer.  Scoresby 
estimates  that  two  square  miles  of  these 
waters  contain  28,888,000,000,000,000  an- 
imalcules ;  and  as  this  number  is  beyond' 
the  range  of  human  words  and  concep- 
tions, he  illustrates  it  by  observing  that 
eighty  thousand  persons  would  have  been 
employed  since  the  creation  in  count- 
ing itl 

In  November,  1827,  an  immense  speci- 
men of  the  Greenland  whale  was  found 
floating  off  the  coast  of  Belgium,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Ostend,  by  a  crew  of 
fishermen ;  their  boat  being  of  too  weak 
tonnage  and  sail  to  move  so  enormous 
a  mass,  they  hailed  two  other  boats  to 
their  assistance,  and  the  three  together 
towed  the  whale  toward  Ostend  harbor, 
on  entering  which  the  cable  with  which 
it  was  fastened  to  the  boats  broke,  and 
the  whale  was  cast  on  the  sand  east  of 
the  harbor,  where  the  dissecting,  clean* 
ing,  etc,  were  effected.  The  dimensions, 
weight,  etc.,  were  thus  slated : 
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Total  length  of  the  whale,  96 

Breadth  of  the  same,  -   18 

Length  of  the  head,  8S 

Hight  of  the  eranlum,  -  -  -  -  4% 
Number  of  the  yertebro,  63 ;  length  of  the 

vertebral  oolumn,     ....       69J4 
Number  of  the  ribs,  96 ;  each  in  length,  •     0 

Length  of  the  flns, 13J4 

Length  of  the  fingers,  ....  4^ 
Length  of  the  tall,  8  ft. ;  width  do.,  -  33^ 
Weight  of  the  whale  when  found,  348  tons,  or 

480,000  pounds. 
Weight  of  the  skeleton  only,  86  tons,  or  70,000 

pounds. 
Quantity  of  oil  extracted  from  the  blubber, 

4,000  gallons. 
Weight  of  the  flesh  buried  in  the  sand,  86  tons, 

or  170,000  pounds. 

The  skeleton  was  mounted  upon  iron 
supports,  and  exhibited  in  a  pavilion  at 
Ostend ;  next  at  Paris,  in  Place  Louis 
XV. ;  and  in  1831,  upon  the  site  of  Tra- 
falgar Square,  Charing  Cross,  London. 
The  skeleton  was  placed  in  the  area  of 
the  pavilion,  and  within  the  ribs  was  a 
gallery,  to  which  visitors  ascended  by  a 
flight  of  steps. 

The  length  of  this  whale  exceeded  the 
utmost  credited  by  Scoresby,  which  he 
states  at  seventy  feet;  and  Beale  de- 
scribes a  sperm  whale  of  eighty-four  feet 
Of  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  whales, 
in  the  capture  of  which  Scoresby  was 
concerned,  none  exceeded  fifty-eight  feet; 
even  sixty  feet  implies  a  weight  of  sev- 
enty tons,  being  nearly  that  of  three 
hundred  fat  oxen.  Of  this  vast  mass, 
the  oil  in  a  rich  whale  composes  about 
thirty  tons ! 

Among  the  habits  of  the  whales,  af- 
fection for  their  young  is  very  striking. 
The  manatees  are  gregarious,  and  gen- 
erally go  in  troops.  The  young  are  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  center  of  the  troop 
for  protection,  and  on  the  approach  of 
danger,  all  unite  for  the  common  safety. 
It  is  alleged  that,  when  one  has  been 
struck  by  a  harpoon,  its  companions  will 
tear  out  the  weapon ;  and  they  are  so 
attached  to  their  young,  that  if  the  calf 
be  taken,  the  captors  are  sure  of  the 
mother,  from  the  recklessness  with  which 
her  maternal  affection  leads  her  to  the 
place  of  capture.  If  the  mother  be  cap- 
tured, the  young  follow  her  to  the  shore 
and  foil  an  easy  prey.     At  St  Domingo, 


a  party  of  hunters,  in  a  small  boat,  ap- 
proached a  shoal  of  manatees  and  struck 
at  them  with  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  long, 
stout  cord  was  made  fast  The  stricken 
animal  made  violent  efforts  to  escape, 
carrying  with  it  the  harpoon  and  cord, 
to  the  end  of  which  a  cork  or  piece  of 
light  wood  to  serve  as  a  buoy  was  at- 
tached, and  indicated  the  whereabouts 
of  the  manatee.  'After  a  while  the  hunt- 
ers took  hold  of  the  rope,  and  at  last 
drew  the  exhausted  animal  ashore,  where 
it  was  killed.  The  sport  of  manatee* 
catching,  thus  conducted,  is  described  as 
highly  diverting ;  but  the  boat  is  some- 
times upset  by  the  struggles  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  shoals. 

The  dugong  presents  another  instance; 
it  is  caught  by  spearing,  during  the  night ; 
or  sometimes  shot  at  the  end  of  a  mus- 
ket. The  female  dugong  produces  gen- 
erally only  one  young  at  a  birth,  and  to 
this  the  mother  bears  such  strong  affec- 
tion that,  if  the  young  is  speared,  the 
mother  will  not  depart,  but  is  sure  to  be 
taken  also.  The  Malays  consider  this 
animal  as  almost  typical  of  maternal  af- 
fection. The  young  utter  a  short  and 
sharp  cry,  and  are  said  to  shed  tears, 
which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the 
common  people  as  a  charm,  under  the 
notion  that  they  will  secure  the  affections 
of  those  whom  they  love,  as  they  attract 
the  mother  to  the  young  dugong. 

The  dugong  is  considered  by  the  Ma- 
lays as  a  royal  fish,  and  the  king  has  a 
right  to  all  that  are  taken ;  just  as  in 
England  the  sturgeon  is  a  royal  fish, 
u  because,  by  a  statute  of  Edward  II.  it 
is  said,  the  king  shall  have  sturgeon 
taken  in  the  sea,  or  elsewhere,  within 
the  realm." 

The  dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Ruppell  as  taber* 
naouKs,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
with  the  skin  of  this  species  that  the 
Jews  were  directed  to  vail  the  taberna- 
cle. The  Arabs  state  that  these  dugongs 
live  in  pairs  or  small  families,  that  tiwy 
hate  fesble  wticta,  and  that  in  February 
and  March  bloody  battles  occur  between 
the  males,  which  attain  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet: 

The  porpesse  also  watches  over  her 
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young  with  tender  care.  They  swim  in 
shoals,  and  drive  the  mackerel,  herring 
and  salmon  before  them,  punning  them 
up  bays  u  with  the  same  eagerness/' 
says  Pennant,  u  as  a  pack  of  dogs  does 
a  hare."  Those  who  have  seen  the  por- 
pesse  in  pursuit  of  the  salmon,  describe 
the  scene  as  very  exciting,  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  salmon  to  escape,  and  the 
adroitness  of  its  pursuer.  In  their  dis- 
tress, the  salmon  frequently  spring  high 
out  of  the  water,  but  their  ever-watchful 
foe  bides  their  relapse,  and  by  its  rapid, 
quick,  and  well-defined  turns,  seldom 
fails  to  secure  its  prey. 

Briefly  tells  us  that  the  most  import- 
ant natural  enemy  of  the  whale  on  the 
coast  of  Australia  is  the  "  killer,"  a  large 
kind  of  porpoise,  with  a  blunt  head  and 
large  teeth.  These  "killers"  often  at- 
tack the  whale,  and  worry  it  like  a  pack 
of  dogs,  and  sometimes  kill  it  The 
Whalemen  regard  these  creatures  as  im- 
portant allies,  for  when  they  see  from 
the  look-out  that  a  whale  has  been  "  hove 
to  "  by  them,  they  are  pretty  sure  of 
capturing  it  The  "  killers "  show  no 
fear  of  the  boats,  but  will  attack  the 
Whale  at  the  same  time ;  and  if  a  boat 
is  stove,  which  often  happens,  they  will 
not  hurt  the  men  in  the  water.  The 
Australian  natives  about  Twofold  Bay 
say,  the  "  killers  "  are  the  spirits  of  their 
own  people,  and  when  they  see  them, 
will  pretend  to  point  out  particular  in- 
dividuals whom  they  have  known ;  some 
are  very  large,  exceeding  twenty-five  feet ; 
they  blow  from '  the  head,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  whale. 

The  localities  of  whales  have  been 
much  disputed.  Where  the  northern 
whale  breeds  has  long  been  a  puzzling 
question  among  whalemen.  It  is  a  cold- 
water  animal.  Maury  asks, "  Is  the  nur- 
sery of  the  great  whale  in  the  Polar  Sea, 
which  has  been  so  set  about  and  hemmed 
in  with  a  hedge  of  ice  that  man  may  not 
trespass  there  ?  This  providential  econ- 
omy still  further  prompts  the  question, 
Whence  comes  the  food  for  the  young 
whales  there  V  Do  the  teeming  waters 
of  the  Golf-Stream  convey  it  there  also, 
and  in  channels  so  far  down  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  that  no  enemy  may 


waylay  and  spoil  it  in  the  long  jour- 
ney ?M  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
northern  whale,  which  is  now  confined 
to  the  Polar  Sea,  descended  annually  in- 
to the  temperate  regions  of  the  Atlantic! 
as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  that  it 
was  only  the  persecution  of  the  whale* 
fishers  which  compelled  it  to  seek  its 
frozen  retreat  This  opinion  is  now 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  and  to  have  rest- 
ed only  on  the  confounding  of  two  dis- 
tinct species  of  whale.  Like  other 
whales,  the  northern  is  migratory,  and 
changes  its  quarters  according  to  the 
seasons ;  and  the  systematic  registers  of 
the  Danish  colonists  of  Greenland  show 
that  often  the  same  individual  reappears 
at  the  same  epoch,  in  the  same  fiord. 
The  females  of  the  southern  whale  visit 
the  coast  of  the  Cape  in  June,  to  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  return  to  the  high 
seas  in  August  or  September.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  migration  of  the 
northern  whale  was  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. This,  however,  is  not  now  con- 
sidered to  be  the  case.  Its  movements 
are  attributed  to  climatic  changes  alone, 
and  especially  to  the  transport  of  ice  in- 
to Baffin's  Bay.  It  lives  entirely  in  the 
midst  of  glaciers,  and,  therefore,  is  found 
in  the  south  during  winter,  and  in  the 
north  during  summer.  The  whale-fish- 
ery has  diminished  its  numbers,  but  not 
altered  its  mode  of  life.  It  is  stated  now 
that  the  whale  believed  to  have  visited 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  totally 
different  species — a  much  more  violent 
and  dangerous  animal  than  the  northern 
whale,  also  smaller  and  less  rich  in  oIL 
The  fishery  for  the  latter  ceased  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century ;  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  not  wholly  extinct 

The  sperm  whale,  says  Maury,  is  a 
warm-water  animal  The  right  whale 
delights  in  cold  water.  The  log-books 
of  American  whalers  show  that  the  tor* 
rid  zone  is  to  the  right  whale  as  a  sea 
of  fire,  through  which  he  can  not  pass  \ 
that  the  right  whale  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  that  of  the  southern*  arc 
two  different  animals;  and  that  the 
sperm  whale  has  never  been  known  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  —  he 
doubles  Cape  Horn. 
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Mr.  Beale  has  done  more  to  elucidate 
the  habits  and  form  of  this  whale  than 
any  other  writer.  Its  great  peculiarity 
Of  form  is  the  head,  presenting  a  very 
thick,  blunt  extremity,  constituting  about 
*  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  ani- 
mal. The  head,  viewed  in  front,  has  a 
broad,  flattened  surface,  rounded  and 
contracted  above,  considerably  expanded 
on  the  sides,  and  gradually  contracted 
below,  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
cutwater  of  a  ship.  On  the  right  side 
of  the  nose  is  a  cavity  for  secreting  and 
containing  an  oily  fluid,  Which,  after 
death,  concretes  into  the  substance  called 
spermaceti,  of  which,  in  a  large  whale, 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a  ton.  The 
mouth  extends  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  head ;  and  the  throat  is  capacious 
enough  to  give  passage  to  the  body  of 
ft  man,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  contracted  gullet  of  the  Greenland 
whale.  Immediately  beneath  the  black 
skin  of  the  sperm  whale  is  the  blubber, 
or  fat,  termed  "  the  blanket,"  of  a  light 
yellowish  color,  producing,  when  melted, 
the  sperm  oil. 

This  whale  swallows  quantities  of 
small  fishes,  and  one  has  been  known  to 
eject  from  his  stomach  a  fish  as  large  as 
ft  moderate-sized  salmon ;  its  principal 
food  is  squids,  or  cuttle-fishes.  This  spe- 
cies is  gregarious ;  and  the  herds,  called 
"  schools"  are  females  and  young  males. 
Mr.  Beale  has  seen  five  or  six  hundred 
in  one  school.  With  each  female  school 
are  from  one  to  three  large  "  bulls,11  or 
"  schoolmasters,"  as  they  are  termed  by 
the  whalers.  The  full-grown  males  al- 
most always  go  in  search  of  food.  A. 
large  whale  will  yield  eighty,  and  some- 
times one  hundred  barrels  of  oil.  One 
Of  the  habits  of  this  Whale  is  "  breaching," 
or  leaping  clear  out  of  the  water,  and 
falling  back  again  on  Its  side,  so  that 
the  breach  may  be  seen  in  a  clear  day 
from  the  mast-head,  six  miles  distant 
In  "  going  ahead,"  the  whale  attains  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  Mr. 
Beale  believes  to  be  its  greatest  velocity. 
"  Lob-tailing"  is  lashing  the  water  with 
its  tail;  the  dangers  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  the  capture  are  very  numerous. 
Sometimes  the  whale  places  himself  in  a 


perpendicular  position,  with  the  head 
downward,  and  rearing  his  tail  on  high, 
beats  the  water  with  awful  violence. 
The  sea  foams,  and  vapors  darken  the 
air ;  the  lashing  is  heard  several  miles 
off,  like  the  roar  of  a  distant  tempest 
Sometimes  he  makes  an  immense  spring, 
and  rears  his  whole  body  above  the 
waves,  to  the  admiration  of  the  experi- 
enced whaler,  but  to  the  terror  of  those 
who  see  for  the  first  time  this  astonish- 
ing spectacle. 

The  whole  structure  of  the  whale  ex- 
hibits most  admirable  adaptation  to  his 
situations  and  the  element  in  which  he 
lives.  The  toughness  and  thickness  of 
his  skin,  with  the  coating  of  blubber  be- 
neath, serves  to  keep  him  warm,  and 
prevent  his  blood  being  chilled  by  the 
icy  seas.  But  provision  is  especially 
made  to  enable  him  to  descend  uniujured 
to  very  great  depths.  The  orifices  of  the 
nostrils  are  closed  by  valves,  wonderfully 
suited  to  'keep  out  the  water  from  the 
lungs,  notwithstanding  the  pressure.  In 
one  species  they  are  shaped  like  cones, 
which  fit  into  the  orifice  like  corks  in  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  and  the  greater  the 
pressure  the  tighter  they  hold.  On  one 
occasion,  which  fell  under  Mr.  Scoresby's 
own  observation,  a  whale  was  struck 
from  a  boat  The  animal  instantly  de- 
scended, dragging  down  with  him  a  rope 
very  nearly  on*  nrfU  long*  This  being 
the  rail  length  of  the  line,  the  situation 
of  the  boat's  crew  became  critical  The 
men  were  desired  to  retire  to  the  stern, 
to  counterbalance  the  pulls  of  the  whale, 
which  dragged  the  bow  down  sometimes 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  water,  but  never 
moved  the  boat  from  the  place  where 
it  lay  when  the  harpoon  was  first  thrown, 
which  proves  that  the  whale  must  have 
descended  at  once  perpendicularly.  Mr. 
S.  and  the  crew  were  rescued  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  another  boat,  with  fresh 
ropes  and  harpoons.  A  whale,  when 
struck,  will  sometimes  dive  to  a  depth 
of  eight  hundred  fathoms;  and  as  the 
surface  of  a  large  animal  is  about  fifteen 
hundred  square  feet,  at  this  great  depth 
it  would  sustain  a  pressure  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  tons. 

John  Timbi. 
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GREENBLOW  IN  GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER  X. 

THE    ECERVELEE     RECEPTION    AND     ITS 

RESULTS. 

MRS.  MORGAN  MILLCO'S  house  is 
ablaze  with  light. 

The  gas  is  lit  in  the  basement ;  the  gas 
Is  lit  in  the  fourth  story ;  it  is  flaming  in 
the  parlors  from  beautiful  imitation  wax 
candles  and  gaudy  chandeliers;  it  is 
buzzing  in  the  burners  on  the  back- 
stairs ;  it  stares  at  itself  in  the  robing- 
room  mirrors;  it  flutters  in  the  hall 
whose  door  is  opening  and  shutting  con- 
tinually ;  all  over  the  house  there  is  gas. 

All  over  the  house  there  are  people. 
They  are  packed  in  the  parlors ;  they  are 
perspiring  in  the  passages,  They  are 
pouring  themaaives  all  over  the  house 
like  a  river — surging  up  the  front-stairs 
like  the  ocean-tides — crowding  down  the 
back-stairs  like  a  reluctant  waterfall — 
trickling  into  the  dressing-rooms  and 
clothes-presses;  gathering  in  pools  in 
corners  and  under  mantle-pieces  and  by 
windows — a  very  thoroughly  dressed  and 
for  the  most  part  a  thoroughly  uncomfort- 
able lot. 

In  such  a  jam  there  are  grievous 
causes  for  discomfort.  Distressing  separa- 
tions take  place  between  vigilant  mam- 
mas and  the  daughters  of  their  bosoms ; 
between  husbands  and  wives ;  between 
all  sorts  of  people  to  whom  the  separa- 
tion is  distressing  on  one  side  if  not  on 
both.  Then,  it  is  hot.  Out-doors  the 
air  is  delightfully  balmy,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  is  most  uncomfortably  hot  in- 
doors. Perspiration  is  vulgar — it  is 
odious — it  is  possibly  dangerous  to  some 
styles  of  countenance;  but  what  can  you 
do  ?  Tou  can  not  put  down  Nature ;  at 
least  you  can  not  wholly  put  her  down. 
In  a  hot  room,  jammed  feariully,  perspir- 
ation is  natural,  however  vulgar.  It  is 
natural,  too,  that  some  people  should 
lose  their  usually  admirable  serenity  of 
disposition — that  they  should  get  out  of 
temper,  in  fact — when  it  is  so  hot,  and 
especially  when  somebody  has  trodden 
on  one's  train,  or  one's  corns,  in  spite  of 
one's  efforts  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe. 


If  people  are  made  so  uncomfortable 
by  going  to  Mrs.  Morgan  Millco'a,  why 
do  they  go  ? 

If  you  comprehend  the  motives  which 
inspire  the  breast  of  our  much-admired 
friend,  Greenblow,  when  he  goes  to  Mrs, 
Morgan  Millco's,  it  is  a  pity  if  you  can 
not  tell  why  the  rest  of  the  world  go. 
Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Greenblow  differs  so 
very  much  from  society  in  general,  in  his 
motives  for  getting  into  the  first  circles  ? 
If  you  do,  you  are  very  much  mistaken, 
and  do  our  young  friend  an  injustice. 

But  if  you  understand  the  motives 
which  animate  Greenblow,  you  under- 
stand the  elementary  principle  of  the 
whole  subject  of  snobbery.  Its  base  is 
ambition.  Ambition  to  do  what  some- 
body else  does ;  ambition  to  be  thought 
the  equal  of  somebody  else — to  wear  as 
good  clothes,  to  set  as  good  a  table,  to 
cut  as  much  of  a  swell,  generally,  as 
somebody  else.  Who?  Why,  Mrs. 
Morgan  Millco,  for  example — or  who- 
ever may  be  for  the  hour  the  supposed 
occupant  of  a  fashionable  eminence. 

Greenblow's  somebody  else  was  St 
Gorge  Bleake.  That  elegant  and  fascinat- 
ing young  gentleman  stood  for  Green- 
blow as  a  type  of  aristocratic  privilege, 
and  Greenblow's  ambition  was  to  dress 
as  well,  to  behave  as  well,  and  to  move 
as  gracefully  and  easily  in  society,  as 
Bleake.  Around  Bleake,  as  around  a 
pivot,  Darius  conceived  that  the  first 
circles  circled.  That  he  should  meet  his 
paragon  to-night,  Greenblow  had  no 
doubt.  When  the  jam  was  at  its  thick- 
est he  was  looking  every  where,  as  well 
as  he  could  look,  for  Bleake. 

Darius  had  made  his  appearance  at 
the  Morgan  Millco  mansion  before  the 
jam  had  reached  its  thickest,  however. 
His  head  busily  reflecting  on  the  impor- 
tant lessons  he  had  received  from  the 
great  Jaune  and  from  the  elegant  Mons. 
Trippit,  he  had  presented  himself  at 
the  earliest  hour  allowable  in  good  so- 
ciety. He  had  been  bowed  up-stairs  into 
a  dressing-room  where  he  had  arranged 
his  darksome  hair — fresh-curled  by  the 
barber's  irons  for  this  occasion — before  a 
tall  mirror.  He  had  pressed  on  his 
white  kids,  a  marvelous  fit,  which  left  a 
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round  gap  at  the  buttoning  point,  through 
which  a  bit  of  red  flesh  showed  much 
like  a  round  bit  of  boiled  beet  on  a  snowy 
salad.  He  had  flirted  forth  his  hem- 
stitched handkerchief,  exhaling  musk, 
and  stuck  it  carefully  in  a  rear  pocket 
of  his  swallow-tailed  coat,  turning  his 
back  to  the  glass  and  looking  oyer  his 
shoulder  to  see  that  it  hung  out  graceful- 
ly. There  was  an  old  silk  handkerchief 
in  the  other  tail-pocket — a  beggarly  red 
affair,  rail  of  holes,  as  if  a  trumpeter  had 
blown  his  bugle  on  it  for  ten  years  past 
—which  Darius  had  brought  for  (he  ex- 
press purpose  of  flicking  the  dust  from 
his  patent-leathers,  and  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  use  accordingly,  to  the  open- 
eyed  astonishment  of  a  sable  attendant 
Pulling  down  his  white  vest — pulling 
up  his  standing  collar — retouching  the 
bow  of  hiB  white  neck-tie — and  giving 
himself  a  general  wriggle  to  disperse  pos- 
sible wrinkles  in  his  black  pantaloons — 
he  had  descended  the  stairs. 

Though  he  had  been  one  of  the  first 
arrivals,  he  had  spent  so  much  time  be- 
fore the  glass  up-stairs  that  the  rooms  were 
already  pretty  full  when  he  came  down. 
At  the  head  of  the  stair-case  he  had 
paused  a  moment  to  stare.  The  cloaked 
and  the  hatted  were  surging  upward. 
The  uncloaked  and  otherwise  liberally 
uncovered  were  pressing  down,  and  mov- 
ing toward  the  entrance  of  the  rear 
drawing-room.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  get  into  the  latter  tide.  It  bore 
him  on;  the  drawing-room  doorway 
was  reached  ;  he  was  about  to  be  usher- 
ed into  the  presence,  and  then — 

Then  his  courage  gave  way,  and  he 
slipped  out  of  the  current,  and  stood  for 
half  an  hour  aside,  watching  the  brilliant 
procession,  listening  to  the  great  names 
as  they  were  announced,  and  wondering 
in  his  soul  how  he  had  ever  dared  to 
venture  into  such  a  world  as  this.  What 
a  contrast  to  Butterfleld's  Corners !  How 
Emma  Jane  would  look  in  such  com- 
pany as  this  1  Emma  Jane  1 — faugh ! 
He  was  glad  he  had  rid  himself  of  her 
with  such  manly  promptitude  and  de- 
cision. 

His  eyes  were  fascinated,  as  he  stood 
there,  by  more  than  one  beautiful  lace 


and  form ;  but  among  all  the  other  faces 
and  forms  he  saw,  there  was  one  that 
sent  a  thrill  of  peculiar  admiration 
through  his  breast  as  she  passed — a 
queenly  beauty  who  was  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  no  other  than  St.  Gorge  Bleake  1 
Who  was  she?  Of  all  the  women  he 
had  ever  beheld,  this  was  certainly 
the  most  overwhelmingly  beautiful.  He 
made  a  sudden  rush  toward  Bleake,  reach- 
ed out  to  catch  hold  of  his  friend's  coat- 
tail,  caught  that  of  another  man,  and  pull- 
ed it  desperately. 

The  owner  of  the  coat-tail  turned 
upon  him  with  a  withering  look.  Darius 
saw  his  mistake,  and  shrunk  back  in  dis- 
may. 

Bleake  and  his  tall  sister  passed  on,  into 
the  crowded  drawing-room,  and  were  lost. 

A  brief,  agonizing  interval  of  further 
hesitation,  and  then  Greenblow  got  into 
the  current,  and  in  a  bewildering  state  of 
semi-consciousness  found  himself  bowing 
before  a  vision  of  pink  glace  silk  trim- 
med with  white  lace  and  sparkling  with 
diamonds — the  magnificent  Mrs.  Morgan 
Millco  herself  On  the  great  Ecervelee 
he  looked  with  dazed,  uncomprehending 
eyes ;  on  her  noble  husband  also  ;  and 
then  he  was  wandering  in  the  crowd  dis- 
mally alone,  knowing  no  one. 

Now  commenced  the  search  for 
Bleake— who  had,  it  seems,  got  cards 
after  all.  How  ?  Tou  must  ask  his 
mother,  who  will  tell  you,  perhaps,  of 
pride  humbled  and  in  the  dust,  all  for 
love  of  her  estimable  son. 

Whither  had  that  patrician  youth  dis- 
appeared? Greenblow  presently  found 
the  tall  beauty  whom  he  had  seen  lean- 
ing on  his  friend's  arm  a  few  min- 
utes before.  She  was  talking  with  an 
elderly  cavalier  in  a  grizzly  mustache, 
and  Darius  paused  enraptured  to  gaze 
upon  her.  Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was  ? 
What  an  exquisite  complexion  ! — what 
luxuriant  hair — what  a  splendid  figure  t 
—  what  magnificence  of  style  1  —  so 
aristocratic,  so  haughty  I  Again  he  could 
not  help  drawing  comparisons  between 
this  radiant  creature  and  Emma  Jane 
Harbottle,  the  little,  pudgy,  plump, 
round-faced,  merry-eyed,  rustic  beauty  of 
Butterfleld's  Corners.     How  could  he 
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ever  have  permitted  that  little  pug-nosed 
thing  to  fasten  her  love  upon  him  ?  (Miss 
Bleake  had  a  nose  ae  emphatic  and  un- 
sensitive  as  a  chunk  of  marble.)  What  a 
contrast  was  this  large,  fall-figured  crea- 
ture, majestic  as  Juno,  a  fit  wife  for 
Jove  1— only  in  place  of  Jove,  Darius, 
who  had  no  acquaintance  with  that  hea- 
then deity,  substituted  himself  Oh,  if 
he  could  win  that  splendid  being  for  his 
own  I 

Perhaps,  though,  she  was  Bleake's 
betrothed !  The  thought  was  gall  and 
wormwood.  But  Bleake  was  no  where 
near  her.  Where  was  he  ?  To  get  an 
introduction  to  the  lovely  one  who  bad 
stolen  his  susceptible  heart,  Greenblow 
was  determined  to  hunt  up  Bleake.  Not 
a  trifling  undertaking  in  this  crowd. 

He  pushed-  wildly  about  The  jam 
grew  thicker  and  thicker.  Greenblow's 
clumsy  boots — alas,  yes,  still  clumsy, 
though  patent-leather,  and  in  despite  of 
the  Trippit  tutelage— brought  him  many 
a  feminine  scowl,  many  a  masculine 
frown,  many  a  ferociously-muttered  bless- 
ing. 

He  got  into  the  ball  again.  The 
stairs  were  packed.  Ladies  with  wrap- 
pers on  their  arms,  gentlemen  with  hats 
held  for  safety  on  their  shoulders,  were 
Jammed  together,  utterly  unable  to  get 
backward  or  forward.  But  Greenblow 
was  not  to  be  balked.  He  pressed  on 
-—now  here,  now  there — his  elbows 
too  aggressive  to  be  resisted,  his  boots 
creating  havoc.  Occasionally  he  would 
pause  to  take  breath  ;  then  he  would  on 
again.     Where  had  the  fellow  gone  ? 

At  last,  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
weary  period,  Greenblow  found  himself 
in  the  supper-room.  Here  he  also  found 
8t  Gorge,  gorging. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  friends 
was  not  exactly  like  that  of  a  David 
and  Jonathan,  or  a  Damon  and  Pythias. 
They  did  not  rush  into  each  other's  arms. 
Possibly  because  there  was  too  much  of 
a  crowd  to  permit  of  rushing.  Possibly 
because  Bleake  was  so  busily  engaged  in 
his  favorite  employment  of  stuffing  him- 
self, that  he  did  not  see  Greenblow  at  all. 
They  came  slowly  together.  Bleake's 
back  was  toward  Darius  when  they  met 


"  Hullo  r  said  Darius,  nudging  Bleake'i 
elbow. 

Bleake  was  conveying  a  fork-load  of 
lobster-salad  to  his  mouth,  and  the  nudge 
sent  it  in  a  small  avalanche  down  bk 
next  neighbor's  back. 

"Confound  you,  what  do  you  do 
that  forT  uttered  Bleake  with  foriooj 
eyes. 

"  Didn't  mean  to,"  said  Darius,  very 
red  in  the  face.  M  Didn't  know's  you—" 

But  Bleake  had  turned  to  the  av» 
lanched  neighbor-— a  lady,  short,  hi, 
and  forty — apologizing  earnestly  for  the 
mishap.  The  lady  shrugged  her  bait 
shoulders,  accepted  the  apology  with  t 
sneer  that  left  the  question  very  mock 
in  doubt,  and  retired  from  the  room  to 
get  a  servant  to  fish  up  the  disintegrate^ 
lobster  from  its  unwelcome  situation. 

The  consternation  of  this  little  acci- 
dent for  the  moment  overcame  8t  Gorge's 
natural  emotion  of  surprise  at  meeting 
Greenblow  here;  but  it  manifested  it- 
self afterward. 

"  Say—"  began  Darius, 

"  Keep  your  say  till  Tm  done  sapper,* 
said  Bleake,  coldly ;  and  he  turned  his 
back  on  his  friend,  and  resumed  ail 
attack  on  the  edibles  and  drinkables. 

Thus  repelled,  Darius  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring  disconsolate,  but  though* 
better  of  it,  and  turned  his  attention, 
also,  to  the  "  spread."  He  ate  a  hearty 
supper*— Darius  was  no  light  eater,  him- 
self— but  he  had  done,  and  had  with- 
drawn to  a  secluded  corner  of  the  room 
to  wait,  and  still  St  Gorge  gorged. 

Greenblow  drew  forth  his  penknife 
and  picked  his  teeth  leisurely,  scanning 
the  company  as  he  did  so,  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  himself  at  home — as  people 
almost  always  do  begin  to  feel  them- 
selves, after  supper,  you  may  have  no- 
ticed. Still  St  Gorge  remained  at  Um 
table.  And  still  he  ate, 
i  — «  And  etill  the  wondar  grow 

How  one  *maU"— 

but  the  rest  of  the  quotation  win  not 
fit.  Down  went  oysters,  ham,  and  ice- 
cream—down  went  roast  turkey,  oranges 
and  pickles — down  went  custards,  cham- 
pagne, coffee,  chocolate,  nuts,  blsnc 
mange,    jellies,    olives,  tongue,  game, 
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sardines — volatile,  gibier,  entremets,  ra- 
goats,  conserves — !  Is  the  man  an 
ostrich  f  Even  Darius  was  aghast  at  the 
spectacle. 

But  all  things  must  hare  an  end,  and 
at  length  St  Gorge  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied He  gave  a  last,  long,  lingering 
look  over  the  board — wiped  his  fingers 
—wiped  his  mustache — and  walked 
slowly  away.  Paused,  returned,  took  an 
orange,  and  with  a  profound  sigh  moved 
over  to  where  Greenblow  stood  waiting. 

"  How  the  deuce  came  you  here  f '  he 
asked. 

Darius  bristled. 

"How  the  deuce  did  your  he  re- 
torted, manfully. 

"There,  you  needn't  lose  your  tem- 
per/' said  St  Gorge,  sucking  his  orange 
lovingly.  "  I  thought,  you  know,  that 
you' were  a  stranger  in  the  city." 

"  So  I  was,  when  I  first  come.  I've 
got  acquainted  sence— since.  I  met 
Mrs.  Millco  at  a  friend's,"  loftily. 

St  Gorge  looked  at  him  suspiciously, 
with  half-shut  eyes. 

u  Who's  your  friends  f" 

Darius  boldly  named  one  of  the  most 
prominent  millionaires  of  the  city — a 
man  whom  he  knew  nothing  about, 
save  as  he  had  heard  Jaune  speak  of 
him  enthusiastically — and  added, 

"He  an'  my  father  was  old  friends. 
He  heard  of  my  being  in  town,  through 
my  bankers,  and  sent  for  me.  I  called 
on  him,  an'  he  invited  me  to  dinner. 
That's  where  I  met  Mrs.  Morgan  Millco, 
and  thaCt  how  the  deuce  I  came  to  be 
here.  They've  found  me  out,  that's  all. 
Vm  invited  every  where.  I've  got  a 
heap  of  cards  over  to  my  room — so 
high." 

"  You  don't  say  T 

"  Tou  can  see  'em  whenever  you  are 
a  mind  to  call  on  me,  Mr.  Bleake,"  was 
the  dignified  reply.  "  You've  kep'  out 
o*  the  way,  lately,  I  believe — though  I 
hain't  had  much  chance  to  think  about  it" 

The  more  St  Gorge  got  of  this  sort 
of  talk,  the  more  he  found  it  conquering 
his  incredulity.  There  was  an  air  of 
such  stolid  stupidity  about  Greenblow's 
face  when  he  was  lying,  that  a  criminal 
lawyer  might  have  been  deceived  by  it 


Besides,  St  Gorge  had  fallen  into  the 
error,  common  with  young  men  of  his 
stamp,  of  supposing  that  the  deceptive 
attempts  of  a  rural  youth,  must  be  as 
transparent  as  glass  to  the  observer— 
that  the  art  of  successful  lying  and 
cheating  could  be  well  developed  only 
in  one  who  had  been  schooled  in  the 
life  of  cities.  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
this  belief  is  also  current  among  men 
who  are  not  of  Bleake's  stamp;  and 
that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  sup- 
pose that  greenness,  and  bluntness  of 
demeanor,  belong  especially  to  those 
who  are  honest  of  heart — at  least,  that 
the  greenhorn  who  attempts  to  lie  to  a 
city  gentleman  will  show  it  in  his  tell- 
tale face  at  once. 

Believing  it  impossible  for  Greenblow 
to  carry  out  a  skillful  deception,  St 
Gorge  became  a  prey  to  that  deception. 
He  began  to  fear  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  status  of  the  man — that  Greenblow 
might,  after  all,  be  the  possessor  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  and  become  of  some 
availability  yet,  in  one  way  or  another. 
Certainly,  here  he  was — in  society.  How 
did  he  get  here  ?  He  had  himself  re- 
volted at  the  idea  of  introducing  this 
gawky  among  his  upper-ten  acquaint- 
ances ;  but  here  he  was,  hi  spite  of  him, 
at  the  grand  reception  of  the  week — in 
the  house  of  the  distinguished  Morgan 
Millco  herself,  the  woman  "who  sets 
the  best  spread  in  town,  by  Jove !"  It 
could  not  be  that  Greenblow  had  effected 
this  entree  by  imposture;  such  an  im- 
postor needs  must  possess  high  talents, 
and  Bleake  by  no  means  accorded  such 
talents  to  the  man  whom  he  had  him- 
self led  a  drunken  dance  into  a  gam- 
bling-house on  the  very  first  night  of 
their  acquaintance. 

The  reader  may  wonder  that  St 
Gorge  did  not  think  of  Jaune.  But 
St  Gorge  knew,  what  the  reader  pos- 
sibly does  not,  that  Jaune  was,  normally, 
the  most  unapproachable  man  imagin- 
able. Jaune  was  a  worshiper  of  wealth 
— a  snob  to  the  backbone — and  a  shrewd 
judge  of  human  nature,  to  boot  Jaune 
could  never,  by  any  possibility,  Bleaks 
thought — or  rather,  he  would  have 
thought,  if  he  had  deigned  to  consider 
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the  subject  in  that  light  for  An  instant — 
pick  up  a  man  like  Greenblow,  and  in- 
troduce him.  He  little  dreamed  that 
his  own  name  had  been  a  potent  helper 
of  Greenblow's  little  enterprise — that  it 
had  been,  unknown  to  himself,  a  seconder 
of  Littletop's  influence  on  Jaune. 

So  there  must  be  some  basis  to  this 
fellow's  pretense  of  wealth,  after  all ;  and, 
eo  long  as  he  was  already  in  society,  why 
certainly  it  was  clear  that  he,  Bleake, 
would  not  expose  himself  to  ridicule  or 
reproach  by  being  known  as  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gentleman. 

44  I'll  make  you  useful  to  me  yet,"  he 
thought,  as  he  put  his  hand  in  Green- 
blow's  arm  affectionately,  saying, 

44  Well,  Vm  at  your  service,  you  know, 
old  fellow,  in  any  way  you  can  make  me 
useful  to  you  1" 

The  jam  had  now  begun  to  relieve 
itself  somewhat  A  good  many  people 
in  high  life  go  home  as  soon  after  mid- 
night as  a  proper  regard  for  the  conven- 
tionalities will  permit ;  and  to-night,  ow- 
ing to  the  crowd,  there  was  very  little 
standing  on  the  order  of  going,  and  a 
good  deal  of  going  at  once.  Many  who 
had  spent  a  delightful  evening  on  the 
stairs,  holding  their  shawls  or  hats,  and 
unable  to  stir  back  or  forth,  took  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered,  to  get  into  the 
street  and  disappear,  without  having  seen 
their  hostess  at  alL  The  rooms  were 
left  with  a  very  large  company  still,  but 
the  crowd  was  so  far  reduced  that  danc- 
ing became  a  possibility. 

Our  friends  stood  in  graceful  attitudes 
by  a  mantle-piece  in  one  of  the  parlors, 
when  Darius  endeavored  to  draw  St 
Gorge's  attention  to  the  lady  who  had 
captivated  him  so  completely,  and  was 
sitting  in  statuesque  repose  upon  a  t&e- 
d-tite  across  the  room. 

41  Who  is  that  lady  ?"  said  Darius,  as 
calmly  as  he  could,  nudging  Bleake,  and 
regarding  Frozena  admiringly. 

44  What  lady  ?"  said  Bleake. 

44  The  lady  you  came  in  with," — and 
Greenblow's  eyes  told  the  tale  of  his 
fascination  quite  as  plainly  as  words 
might  have  done. 

44  My  sister,"   said  St  Gorge. 

"Isshef    By — "  gosh,  he  was  going 


to  say,  but,  remembering  Jamie's  criti- 
cisms on  that  point,  checked  himself  in 
time  and  said  Jove,  instead ;  "  she's  the 
splendidest  woman  I  ever  see  'n  my  life  I 
I  come  near  askin'  Mrs.  Millco  to  intro- 
duce me,  but  as  I  seen  her  come  in  with 
you,  I  thought  may  be  you'd  rather  in- 
troduce me  yourself." 

Bleake's  eyes  sparkled. 

44 1  told  her  all  about  you,  Greenblow," 
said  he,  a  bright  idea  flashing  across- 
him,  "  and  she'll  be  delighted  to  know 
you.  But,  I  say — a  great  joke,  you 
know — I  don't  know  what  I  toot  think- 
ing about,  you  know,  but  I  told  her  yon 
were  a  southerner." 

44  You  did  r 

44  Yes.  You  look  so  much  like  a  south- 
erner, any  how.  You  remember  that 
blunder  I  made  the  first  night  I  saw 
you — " 

(u  Not  the  flr*t  night,"  thought  Dari- 
us, but  he  held  his  tongue.) 

44 1  thought  you  were  a  southerner, 
you  remember.  Til  go  ask  her  if  she'd 
like  to  know  you — that's  etiquette,  you 
know ;  a  mere  form — and  then  Til  in- 
troduce you.  But,  I  say,  you  mustn't 
go  back  on  me !  I've  said  you  were  a 
southerner — from  New  Orleans — and 
if  I  introduce  you,  you  must  stand  up 
to  it     Will  you  T 

44  Course  I  will,"  said  Darius,  much 
pleased  with  the  idea. 

44  All  right,  then." 

Bleake  crossed  the  room  and  sat  down 
by  his  sister. 

"Frozie,"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone, 
14  you've  made  a  conquest" 

44  Possible  I"  sneered  Miss  Bleake,  al- 
ways suspicious  of  her  chaff-given 
brother. 

44  Oh,  in  good  earnest  now,"  he  re- 
joined. uDo  you  see  that  tall  young 
man  standing  by  the  mantle-piece  ?" 

Darius,  eagerly  watching  the  pair,  saw 
the  queenly  beauty  raise  her  ravishing 
eyes  and  look  across  the  room  at  him. 
How  the  glance  thrilled  him  1  But  the 
eyes  were  quickly  dropped  again. 

44  He's  a  southerner,"  continued  St 
Gorge. 

Frocena  pricked  up  her  ears  at  that 
"  A  southerner  F 
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44  Yes ;  from  New  Orleans ;  and  he's 
dying  to  know  you.  Shall  I  introduce 
him  r 

"As  you  please/'  said  the  lady,  a 
Curious  feeling  of  interest  stirring  in  her 
usually  placid  breast.  For  he  had  been 
a  southerner — he  had  come  from  New 
Orleans — that  well -remembered  one,  her 
idol,  Mr.  Frezier.  The  South  was  her 
fairy-laud.  Had  Green  blow  been  an- 
nounced as  a  Butterfield's  Cornerser,  she 
would  not  have  condescended  to  feel  the 
slightest  interest  in  him.  But  a  comer 
from  that  South  so  beloyed  in  her 
thoughts — that  South  whence  had  come 
the  fiery  little  Frezier,  her  lost  love  I 
That  was  different. 

In  a  moment  Darius  was  before  her. 
He  was  introduced — with  a  French  ac- 
cent upon  his  name,  made  by  rolling  the 
r  a  trifle,  and  converting  Green,  Ang- 
lais, into  Gren,  Francois.  He  seated 
himself  in  a  chair  adjoining,  and  not 
too  near. 

44  They're  getting  ready  for  the  Ger- 
man, Frozie,"  said  Bleake.  "Do  you 
dance,    Mr.    Greenblow  ?      But  I  sup- 
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He  supposed,  indeed,  that  Darius 
knew  as  much  about  the  German  as  he 
did  about  a  Kickapoo  war-dance,  but 
was  interrupted  with, 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  dance  the  German ;"  and 
Darius  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon 
Miss  Bleake. 

"  Why,  then,"  said  St.  Gorge,  u  you'll 
Jpin  us,  won't  you  ?" 

••May  I  have  the  honor  f"  said  Dari- 
us, who  had  learnt  his  lesson  from  Mons. 
Trippit,  and  who  jumped  upon  his  feet 
to  say  it,  and  to  bow  as  per  instructions. 

"  St.  George,"  said  Frozena,  languid- 
ly, without  directly  answering  Green- 
blow  at  all,  "  you  know  I  never  dance 
that  romping  German." 
.  •*  Well,  then,  Til  leave  you  together," 
and  he  kissed  his  glove  gallantly,  and 
turned  away. 

Left  alone,  Darius  opened  a  conver- 
sation' with  his  charmer. 

44  Pleasant  evening,"  said  he,  as  an 
Introductory  observation. 

44  Very  pleasant,"  said  Frozena,  freez- 
Ingly — not  that  she  designed  to  be  freez- 
Vol.  HL-r-80. 


ing,  understand ;  but  she  could  not  be 
otherwise,  and  be  herselfl 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  then  another 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  young  man : 

"  Nice  party." 

"  Rather  nice,"  dropped  from  her  lips 
like  an  icicle. 

"  I  saw  you  when  you  came  in,"  Dari- 
us proceeded  desperately,  "  and  I  never 
Was —  That  is  to  say,  there  was  such  a 
crowd  that  I — " 

He  paused,  to  give  the  lady  an  op- 
portunity to  respond  to  this  lucid  obser- 
vation, but  she  lent  no  helping  hand, 
and  the  sentence  was  left  sprawling,  so 
to  speak.  She  looked  straight  before 
her,  with  a  gaze  that  said,  plainly  enough, 
tjiat  she  was  for  the  moment  quite  un- 
conscious of  his  presence. 

Miss  Bleake  was  looking  into  the  far- 
away South ;  she  was  busy  with  memory ; 
she  saw  again  the  warm,  dark  face  of 
the  little  Creole,  heard  again  his  loving 
tones,  felt  again  the  strong  magnetism, 
of  his  presence,  with  its  melting  influence- 
upon  her  icy  nature.  By  and  by  she 
said,  suddenly, 

4<  You  are  from  New  Orleans  sir  P' 

44  Yes,"  said  Darius,  with  a  start. 

44  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Frezier  ?" 

14  Know  him  well,"  said  Darius,  bold- 
ly. "  Frezier  ?  Oh,  yes.  Keeps  a  fur- 
store,  don't  he  ?  Tali  man — red  whiskers. 
One  of  his  fingers  cut  off — lost  it  in  a 
thrashing-machine  when  he  was  a  boy. 
That  the  man  ?" 

44  Not  at  all ;  Mr.  Frezier  is  dark,  and 
small,  and  his  hands,"  said  Frozena,  "  are 
perfection — were,  when  I  saw  him  last." 

44  How  long  ago  was  that  r" 

44  Years." 

44  Oh,  then,  perhaps  he's  moved  away. 
The  population  changes  frequently  in 
New  Orleans." 

After  this  the  conversation  became  ex- 
tremely monosyllabic  on  the  lady's  part, 
and  in  truth,  not  very  voluble  on  the 
part  of  her  admirer.  He  felt  the  inde- 
scribable chill  of  her  presence,  but  it 
only  came  to  him  as  a  strange  and  novel 
influence,  indicating  the  lady's  haul  ton, 
her  aristocratic  blood  and  breeding,  and 
therefore  her,  to  him,  extreme  desirabili- 
ty.    She  was  above  him— on  a  pinnacle, 
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•8  it  were— and  he  looked  up  to  her 
and  longed  to  possess  her,  as  children 
long  for  the  moon. 

He  sat  by  her  side  patiently  until  the 
party  broke  up.  All  the  young  people 
were  engaged  with  the  German,  so  that 
the  pair  were  not  intruded  upon  as  they 
otherwise  might  have  been.  There 
were  sedate  papas  and  matronly  mam* 
mas  about  them,  yawning,  prosing, 
thumb-twiddling,  watch-consulting,  and, 
toward  morning,  in  one  or  two  cases, 
dropping  asleep  in  their  chairs,  quite  as 
naturally  and  comfortably  as  if  they  had 
been  at  church,  and  the  German  were  a 
sermon.  None  of  these  interfered. 
Once,  Darius  made  bold  to  propose  a 
promenade  in  the  hall,  but  Miss  Bleake 
declined.  There  were  long,  long  gaps 
in  the  conversation — more  gap,  indeed, 
than  talk.  And  at  last  the  German 
came  to  an  end  with  the  usual  giggling, 
and  scrambling  for  partners,  and  of 
coarse  the  party  came  to  an  end  with  it 
The  dozers. woke  up;  the  papas  and 
mammas  took  possession  of  their  daugh- 
ters; there  was  a  chattering  up-stairs, 
where  the  revelers  were  shawling ;  and 
then  the  lights  were-  put  out,  and  the 
servants  went  to  bed. 

Darius  gallantly  escorted  Miss  Bleake 
to  her  carriage  in  the  drizzling  rain  that 
had  set  in — though  the  lady  modestly 
refused  to  accept  his  proffered  arm — and 
then  he  pulled  out  his  old  silk  handker- 
chief, tied  it  around  his  neck,  stuffed  his 
kids  into  his  pocket,  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  and  scrambled  off  to  his  hotel  at  a 
brisk  trot,  over  the  wet  and  slippery  side* 
walks,  in  the  dawning  light  of  morning. 

M  I'm  dead  in  love  with  her,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  crawled  into  bed.  'Til 
marry  her  if  it  takes  my  last  cent  Til 
git  it  all  back  afterward — her  dad's  rich. 
Oh,  how  I  love  her  1" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

DISLOYALTY,   BATTLE,  AND  DISGRACE. 

Miss  Bleaks  had  invited  Mr.  Green- 
blow  to  call.  As  a  friend  of  her  broth- 
er, she  conceived  she  might  venture  to 


do  him  that  honor,  though  usually  Fro* 
zena  was  very  chary  of  extending  audi 
invitations  to  gentlemen. 

On  the  day  after  the  Ecervelee  recep- 
tion, she  questioned  her  brother  more 
particularly  concerning  the  gentleman 
from  New  Orleans,  and  that  young  fie* 
tionist  drew  a  glowing  picture  of  Green- 
blow's  wealth  and  standing. 

It  had  probably  been  little  more  than 
a  sudden  freak  of  Bleake's,  in  the  first 
place,  when  he  had  introduced  Green- 
blow  to  his  sister  under  these  fates 
colors.  But  now,  he  fully  determined 
to  carry  out  the  thing.  As  far  as  Green- 
blow's  wealth  was  concerned,  he  spoke 
candidly,  for  his  own  faith  therein  had 
been  revived;  and  perceiving  that  the 
fellow  was  really  captivated  by  Frozena'z 
"  style,"  he  determined  to  make  good 
use  of  the  fact. 

Did  he,  then,  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  Greenblow's  becoming  his 
brother-in-law  It 

Not  at  all  He  knew  Prozena  too 
well.  He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  thai 
a  marriage  between  her  and  Greenblow 
was  within  the  bounds  of  the  possible* 
A  marriage  between  that  frigid  maiden 
and  any  body  whatever  would  ham 
sent  a  shock  of  surprise'  through  8t» 
Gorge. 

44  As  for  Greenblow,"  he  thought,  *  of 
course  he  will  kick  the  whole  thing  over 
in  some  blundering  way  before  a  gTeat 
while ;  and  then  won't  I  have  a  big 
thing  on  Frozie  ?  I  can  chaff  her  with 
it  all  the  rest  of  her  blessed  life." 

He  only  hoped  the  thing  would  not 
explode  before  he  had  squeezed  Green- 
blow pretty  well — got  all  he  could  oat 
of  him,  in  fact  He  meant  to  lead  that 
unsuspecting  youth  to  the  gaming-table 
again. 

"  And  if  I  don't  get  a  thousand  oat 
of  him  at  the  very  next  bout,  Tm  a 
fool,"  he  soliloquized. 

Greenblow  called  on  Miss  Bleake  ae> 
cordingly,  in  a  day  or  two.  He  sat  in 
her  frigid  presence  for  a  blissful,  painful 
hour.  He  got  hold  of  the  tips  of  her 
fingers  at  parting,  and  squeezed  them  in 
a  sort  of  wildness.  He  left  her,  mors 
madly  in  love  than  ever. 
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He  called  again  and  again.  How 
little  she  was  like  Emma  Jane  Harbottle, 
he  often  thought. 

How  little  indeed  t  Emma  Jane  was 
as  comfortable  as  Frozena  was  haughty. 
Emma  Jane  kissed  him  lovingly  with 
her  pure,  red  lips,  and  clung  to  his 
breast  fondly  and  trustfully.  To  kiss 
Frozena  1  The  thought  was  appalling. 
Darius  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  head  at 
the  bare  idea.  Kiss  that  queenly  crea- 
ture! He  would  not  have  dared  to 
press  her  lace  pocket-handkerchief  to 
his  lips.  Take  her  in  his  arms  1  He 
would  as  soon  have  ventured  to  take 
that  model  of  stateliness,  the  pastor  of 
St  Stingo's  church,  in  his  arms. 

Darius  attended  service  at  St  Stingo's, 
of  course.  That  was  a  part  of  the 
Jaune  programme.  Besides,  Frozena 
went  there,  and  he  could  feast  his  eyes 
on  her  beauty,  as  she  rose  and  fell  with 
the  human  tide  In  the  prayers,  or  sat 
serene  in  the  sermon-time. 

He  met  her,  too,  at  more  parties. 
He  danced  the  Lancers  with  her.  Miss 
Bleake  condescended  to  dance  the  Lan- 
cers, though  she  tabooed  the  round 
dances  and  the  German.  His  attentions 
to  her  became  so  marked  that  people 
began  to  notice  them,  and  to  ask  who 
Qreenblow  was — where  he  came  from ; 
and  to  receive  answer  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  southerner.  The  great  Jaune 
was  questioned  on  the  subject "  Among 
the  others,  St  (Jorge  Bleake  questioned 
him. 

"  He  is  wealthy,"  said  Jaune,  decis- 
ively ;  "  so  much  I  know.  As  for  his 
being  a  southerner,  that  may  be  so,  or 
it  may  not" 

"Well,"  said  Bleake,  " perhaps  I 
know  as  much  about  that  myself,  as 
any  body." 

He  did  not  explain,  however. 


It  was  at  Mrs.  McChiffone's  in  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  that  Greenblow  met  with 
that  extraordinary  experience  which  he 
afterward  so  often  related  with  so  much 
pathos.  It  was  at  Mrs.  McChiffone's — 
that  well-remembered  party  which  made 
such  a  sensation  by  its  profusion  of  flo- 
ral decorations — where  flowers  literally 


heaped  themselves  all  over  the  house,  so 
that  the  very  newspapers  were  aston- 
ished at  it,  and  particularly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  it,  which  was  nearly  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  was  at  this  fragrant 
party  that  Darius  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  learning,  from  the  wicked 
St  Gorge,  that  Frozena  was  ill  to-night, 
and  could  not  come. 

He  was  so  overpowered  by  this  intel- 
ligence, that  he  went  up-stairs,  and  sat 
himself  down  in  a  corner  to  brood  over 
it ;  and  there  he  staid,  disconsolate,  for 
full  fifteen  minutes.  Sickt  His  idol 
sick  1  He  pictured  that  queenly  head 
reposing,  pale  and  sad,  upon  a  white, 
white  pillow  with  ruffled  edges,  and  a 
spectacled  doctor  feeling  her  pulse,  and 
shaking  his  wise  head  over  her,  and  giv- 
ing her  bitter  stuff.  Oh,  if  he  could  but 
fly  to  her  and  comfort  her ! 

The  music  sounded  merrily  down- 
stairs; the  dancers  were  circling  in  a 
polka  redowa;  the  attraction  wooed 
him  away  from  his  woe,  and  he  de- 
scended to  the  brilliant  parlors. 

St  Gorge  was  dancing  with  a  be- 
witching little  creature,  with  laughing 
brown  eyes,  and  a  knot  of  luxuriant 
curls  at  the  back  of  her  head.  There 
was  something  about  her  that  attracted 
Greenblow's  attention  curiously.  He 
looked  at  her  musingly.  Where  had  he 
seen  her  before  r  At  Mrs.  Morgan  Mill- 
co's?  At  the  Biddlecom'sr  He  ran 
over  in  his  memory  the  various  parties 
he  had  attended,  but  he  could  not  re- 
call her.  Could  it  have  been  at  the 
Academy  ?    No. 

Ah  t  It  flashed  upon  him  suddenly. 
This  was  the  lady  whom  he  had  met 
that  memorable  morning,  when  he  en- 
tered the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  by  the 
ladies'  door,  and  strode  up  the  broad 
staircase,  grasping  his  valise — whom  he 
had  met  subsequently  in  Broadway,  she 
in  her  carriage,  he  standing  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Park  Place,  handkerchief  in  hand, 
about  to  overflow  in  tears.  It  was  the 
lady  who  had  been  so  struck,  evidently, 
with  his  personal  appearance.  Would 
she  recognize  him  again,  now  that  he 
had  changed  so  much?  Hardly,  he 
thought. 
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When  the  polka  redo w a  was  ended, 
Greenblow  sought  St  Gorge  and  asked 
for  an  introduction. 

"Pooh!"  said  Bleake.  "What  do 
you  want  to  know  her  for  ?" 

"Nothing  particular"  said  Darius, 
diplomatically.  "She's  rather  a  good 
dancer,  and — w 

"  Bather  good !  Tou  may  say  so,  I 
think  1  By  Jove,  she's  the  best  dancer 
in  the  house.  And  the  prettiest  girl, 
too,  by  Jove!  She's  as  lively  as  any 
thiug — -full  of  fun,  she  is.  I  don't  mind 
introducing  you,  but  I  warn  you,  she's  a 
witty  piece— she'll  quiz  you  to  death, 
Greenblow." 

However,  Darius  was  not  afraid  of  her, 
and  so  he  took  St.  Gorge's  arm  and  ap- 
proached her. 

"  Miss  Bonnefoi,  permit  me  to  present 
Mr.  Greenblow." 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Greenblow. 

"  Good-evening,  Miss.  It's  a  very 
pleasant  evening." 

"  So  the  gentlemen  keep  telling  me, 
Mr.  Greenblow.  What  a  funny  name ! 
I  met  a  gentleman  once  whose  name  was 
Redhead.  Wasn't  that  funny?  But 
yours  is  ever  so  much  funnier,"  and 
Miss  Bonnefoi  laughed  quite  merrily 
over  it,  very  much  to  its  owner's  confu- 
sion. 

41  Fve  met  you  before,  I  believe,"  he 
began  again. 

14  Oh,  impossible  I"  said  she,  gayly.  "  I 
never  should  forget  such  a  funny  name." 

44  Wasn't  introduced,  though,"  stam- 
mered Darius. 

44  Oh  I  Where  was  it  ?  Were  you 
at  Long  Branch  last  summer  ?  Was  it 
there?  Do  you  bathe?  One  never 
recognizes  a  body  one  meets  in  the  surf. 
Every  body  dresses  so  funny.  Was  it 
in  the  surf?" 

41  No,"  said  Darius,  rashly,  "  it  was 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel.     I — " 

44  Why,  I  don't  remember  at  all,"  said 
Miss  Bonnefoi,  looking  puzzled. 

44  You  was  coming  out,  and  I — " 

44 1  never  was  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  but 
once  in  my  life,"  the  garrulous  lady 
went  on.  "  That  was  one  morning,  not 
long  ago,  when  I  called  on  Jennie  Hol- 
brook.     Do  you  know  Jennie  Holbrook  ? 


She  lives  In  Boston.  And  oh,  dear! 
don't  you  think  I  saw  the  funniest-look- 
ing man  there,  as  I  was  coming  oat !  He 
had  a  little  trunk  in  his  hand,  and  he 
was  going  up-stairs,  and  of  ail  the  look- 
ing men  I  Dear  me/  I  have  laughed 
over  it  a  million  times  since.  Such  a 
great  gawky  I  And  Nellie  told  me  after- 
ward that  she  saw  him  sitting  in  the 
parlor  with  his  little  trunk  on  the  floor 
at  his  feet,  and  his  mouth  wide  open, 
and  his  eyes  as  big  as  saucers,  as  if  he 
had  just  arrived  from  the  moon,  or  some- 
where.    Oh,  he  was  ntch  a  jolly  lot  P 

Imagine  Greenblow's  feelings!  The 
perspiration  broke  out  all  over  htm  like 
a  hot  bath — he  grew  red  in  the  face — he 
reached  for  his  hem-stitched  handker- 
chief, got  into  the  wrong  pocket,  flirted 
out  his  dirty  silk,  full  of  holes,  crammed 
it  back  again  in  dismay,  and  was  as  un- 
comfortable as  a  man  at  a  funeral  with 
a  bumble-bee  in  his  boot-leg.  Miss 
Bonnefoi  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"  Why,  what  does  ail  you  P  she  ask- 
ed, with  charming  frankness. 

"  Me  ?  Oh,  nothing,  nothing  at  all," 
stammered  Darius,  pressing  on  his  white 
kids  desperately. 

He  pressed  too  hard,  and  one  of  them 
split  up  the  palm,  with  a  gash  that  left 
his  red  hand  exposed  most  unbeantifully. 

What  would  have  become  of  Darius 
I  hardly  know,  had  not  Bleake  made  his 
appearance,  the  music  sounding  forth 
the  Lancers,  and  asked  Miss  Bonnefoi  to 
dance  with  him. 

44  Thank  you,"  said  she,  potting  her 
hand  in  Greenblow's  arm,  "I    am  to 
.dance  this  with  your  friend,  I  believe." 

Whether  this  was  a  mere  piece  of 
coquetry  on  the  lady's  part,  or  whether 
she  had  obtained  a  suspicion  that  the 
gawky  of  that  eventful  morning  and  the 
better-dressed  gawky  of  to-night  were 
one  and  the  same  person,  is  matter 
of  doubt  She  led  rather  than  accom- 
panied Darius  to  a  place  in  one  of  the 
sets,  and  thereafter,  in  the  pauses  of  the 
dance,  seemed  to  be  doing  her  prettiest, 
by  means  of  a  running  fire  of  incessant 
chatter,  to  make  Greenblow  forget  his 
confusion  and  think  of  nothing  but*— 
herself 
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For  two  ddlghtfiil  hoars  the  bewitch- 
ing Bf  He  Bonnefoi  shone  on  the  scene, 
and  for  two  hours  Darius  followed  her 
with  his  eyes  every  where— forgetting 
civility  to  wallflowers,  dancing  with  no 
one,  save  once  more  with  her — fierce 
with  jealousy  of  Bleake,  who  danced 
three  times  with  her — forgetting  the 
queenly  Frozena  completely,  and  com- 
pletely yielding  himself  captive  to  the 
charms  of  the  lively  brunette. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  hours,  Miss 
Bonnefoi  disappeared  like  Cinderella, 
leaving  sighs  of  admiration  behind.  Mrs. 
Bonnefoi,  Belle's  mother,  was  a  comfort- 
able bronze-faced  dame  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  avoirdupois,  and  autocratic  ac- 
cordingly. She  seldom  let  her  daughter 
go  to  parties ;  when  she  did,  she  took 
her  home  again  early. 

After  she  was  gone,  the  company 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  interest  for  both 
Bleake  and  Greenblow.  They  speedily 
met  in  the  sapper-room.  St.  *  Gorge 
cursed  the  spread  for  a  beggarly  swindle ; 
but  he  ate  with  his  usual  voracity,  all 
the  same. 

"  Mac  spent  all  her  money  on  these 
fol-de-rol  flowers,"  he  muttered  to  Green- 
blow,  his  mouth  full  of  cold  chicken, 
"  and  she  had  nothing  left  for  her  spread. 
That  champagne  is  perfectly  beastly." 

The  champagne  was  in  fact  so  poor 
that  St.  Gorge  evidently  determined  to 
make  quantity  atone  for  quality,  by  the 
way  he  swilled  it.  He  drank  liberally 
of  other  beverages  than  champagne,  too. 
So  also  did  Greenblow.  Darius  felt  reck- 
less, now  that  his  charmer  had  disap- 
peared. 'He  would  drown  his  sorrows 
in  the  flowing  bowl. 

The  consequence  was  that  our  esteem- 
ed friends  were  both  somewhat  under 
the  influence  of  the  rosy  god  when  they 
finally  left  the  supper-room.  Darius,  of 
course,  was  the  most  disturbed. 

"I    say,    Greenblow,"   said    Bleake, 
44  what's  the  use  o'  staying  here  ?      Le's 
go  out  and  have  some  regular  fun." 
u  Ail  right,"  was  the  answer.  ••  Where  T* 
44  Never  you  mind — 1*11  show  you." 

They  got  their  hata^and  sallied  forth, 
arm  in  arm.  The  weather  was  extreme- 
ly mild,  and  they  were  overheated ;  so 


they  left  their  overcoats  in  the  care  of  a 
servant,  to  be  sent  home  next  morning. 
Bleake  intended  taking  Greenblow  to  his 
favorite  gaming-house  again. 

Greenblow  began  to  howl  a  love-song 
at  the  top  of  his  voice  through  the  mid- 
night streets.  It  was  one  he  had  picked 
up  at  a  concert,  a  few  nights  before : 

"  I  will  be  true  to  thee, 

Though  I  share  in  thy  worst  despala; 
I  will  be  true  to  thee, 
Though  my  own  heart  be  bowed  with  care." 

'•  Shut  up,  will  you  ?'  growled  Bleake. 

14  Who  ?  Me  shut  up  r  No,  sir,  I'm 
singin'  to  th'  beautiful  Bonnefoi  I  love 
'er,  I  adore  'er,  I  worship  fer ! 

"I  will  be  true  to—" 

"You  foolP  cried  Bleake,  with  an 
oath,  "what  are  you  talking  about? 
How  dare  you  speak  in  that  manner  of 
Miss  Bonnefoi  f 

"  What's  it  to  you  how  I  speak  of 
'erT 

"  What's  it  to  me  r  It's  every  thing 
to  me.  I'll  show  you  what  it  is  to  me. 
You  booby,  I'm  going  to  marry  her. 
We're  the  same  as  engaged  now." 

Darius  responded  by  howling  louder 
than  ever : 


"  I  will  be  true  to  thee, 
Though  I  share—1 


»» 


At  this  juncture  Bleake  struck  the 
singer  a  stinging  blow  across  the  mouth. 
Darius  stopped  his  vocal  ism  suddenly- 
turned  furiously  upon  Bleake — struck  at 
him— clinched  with  him — and  they  fell 
on  the  pavement  struggling  and  pound- 
ing and  pulling  hair. 

What  a  spectacle  I  Imagine  it.  Two 
elegantly-attired  young  bucks  in  dancing 
costume,  sans  only  the  white  kids,  and 
smelling  deliciously  of  Parisian  per- 
fumes, hammering  each  other  on  the 
sidewalk  like  schoolboys  1 

A  policeman  who  was  passing  was 
very  much  shocked  at  the  sight.  So 
much  shocked  that  he  separated  the 
elegantly -attired  youths  by  thwacking 
them  over  the  head  with  his  club,  and 
then  hauled  them  np  by  their  coat-col- 
lars, saying, 

"  Now  you  come  along  with  me,  my 
fine  young  men." 
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In  vain  Darius  pleaded  and  begged — 
offered  the  officer  ten  dollars — said  it  was 
all  a  mistake. 

In  vain  St.  Gorge  stood  on  bis  drunk- 
en dignity — asserted  that  he  was  a 
peaceable  citizen — son  of  a  fifth  Av- 
enue nob — what  meant  this  outrage  ? — 
declared  the  officer  would  be  severely 
punished  for  it — that  he  arrested  him, 
George,  St  George  Bleake,  at  his  peril. 

"  I'll  peril  yer,  if  yer  make  a  row," 
returned  the  officer.  "  You  come  on 
now,  and  shut  up,"  jerking  persuasively 
on  the  collar  of  the  swallow-tailed  coat. 

He  presently  called  another  officer  to 
his  aid,  bade  him  "  take  ahold  of  this 
feller"  —  George  St.  George  Bleake, 
namely — and,  himself  persuading  Darius, 
led  the  way  to  the  station-house. 

Oh,  Bacc|ius,  this  is  thy  work ! 

Behold  our  festive  acquaintances  thus 
suddenly  transferred  from  the  brilliant 
scene  at  Mrs.  McChiffone's,  to  this  dreary 
station-house,  where  an  officer  uncere- 
moniously thrusts  his  hands  into  Mr. 
Bleake's  trow  sera- pockets,  and  fishes  up 
their  contents,  a  pocket-book  and  a  pen- 
knife; into  his  vest-pockets,  and  ex- 
tracts a  fragrant  tuberose  that  Belle 
Bonnefoi  had  given  him  but  an  hour 
before,  in  token  of  her  love;  into  his 
coat-pockets,  and  produces  a  handker- 
chief, a  pair  of  kid  gloves,  and — 

"What's  tbJsr  says  the  officer, 
sternly. 

It  is — alas,  that  I  should  have  it  to 
tell ! — a  well-known  tool  of  gamblers,  a 
mirror  known  as  "the  convex,"  with 
which  the  estimable  St.  Gorge  had  in- 
tended to  assist  himself  in  robbing 
Greenblow  at  cards  that  night  He  had 
gone  to  the  party  with  the  full  intention 
of  leading  Darius  away  soon  after  mid- 
night, and  was  fully  prepared  to  win  a 
thousand  or  two  from  that  unfortunate 
youth. 

Bleake  made  no  answer  to  the  offi- 
cer's question.     He  bit  his  lip  angrily. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  I  knowed  your  style," 
said  the  policeman,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature. 
"What's  his  pal  got  on  him,  Bill  f' 
addressing  the  officer  who  was  empty- 
ing Greenblow's  pockets. 


"  More  like  his  pigeon  nor  his  pal,  I 
fancy,"  said  the  astute  Bill.  "  I  don't 
find  any  thing  queer  on  him." 

The  contents  of  the  pockets  were 
made  into  two  separate  piles,  and  placed 
under  lock  and  key.  The  young  men's 
names,  ages,  occupations,  and  places  ef 
nativity,  were  entered  in  a  book.  Bleake 
gave  his  occupation  as  that  of  u  gen- 
tleman." 

"That's  the  regular  thing  with  yot 
fellers,"  remarked  the  officer,  senten- 
tiously. 

Gamblers  are  always  "  gentlemen," 
by  profession. 

The  pair  were  escorted  through  a 
doorway — the  huge,  grated  door  shut 
heavily  behind  them — and  they  stood  in 
a  dimly-lighted  hall,  with  a  stone  floor 
and  a  rank  smelL  Darius  dropped  on 
a  bench  by  the  wall,  with  a  dismal 
groan. 

"  Ob,  have  we  got  to  stay  here  all 
night  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  looked  about 
the  gloomy  place. 

The  officer  made  no  other  answer 
than  to  unlock  the  door  of  a  cell  open- 
ing off  from  the  dim  hall,  and  to  mo- 
tion Bleake  to  go  in. 

The  elegant  young  man  drew  back 
with  a  shudder.  The  cell  seemed  at 
dark  as  the  grave. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove,  now  P  he  said,  with  a 
sickly  smile,  "  you  ain't  a-going  to  pot 
nu  in  a  place  like  that,  are  yon  F* 

"  Git  in  1"  said  the  officer,  with  a 
meaning  gesture. 

Bleake  got  in  at  once. 

Darius  was  about  to  follow  him,  bat 
the  officer  motioned  him  away,  and 
locked  the  cell-door.  Then  he  took 
Greenblow  to  an  adjoining  cell,  quite  as 
dark  and  quite  as  unattractive,  and  shut 
him  in. 

Darius  heard  the  bolt  click  heavily, 
heard  the  key  withdrawn,  and  the  offi- 
cer's retreating  footsteps.  Then  he  stood 
at  the  narrow  hole  in  the  cell-door,  and 
looked  through  it  into  the  dim  halt— a 
prisoner  1 

"  Greenblow  P  called  the  voice  of  St 
Gorge,  through  ike  hole  in  his  own  cell- 
door. 

"  Hullo  P  responded  Darius,  hnskfly 
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"  We're  in  a  nice  place,  ain't  we  ?" 
"It's  all  your  fault,"  blubbered  Da- 
rius. "  You  co-oaxed  me  away  from  the 
party.  You  said  we'd  have  some  reg- 
ular fun.  Then  you  got  me  out- doors 
and  tried  to  lick  me.  And  now  we're 
-♦-we're  in  ja-ail  I  Oh,  dear,  I  wish  't  I'd 
staid  to  the  party  !" 


Bleake  vented  a  dismal  laugh. 

41  Rather  ahead  of  this,  eh?"  said 
he,  with  a  lame  attempt  to  seem  at  his 
ease,  and  to  look  at  his  present  position 
in  the  light  of  a  joke.  "  Quite  a  con- 
trast, by  Jove  I" 

Quite  a  contrast  indeed  ! 

William  Wirt  Sited. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  SUN. 

OUR  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  sun  has  undergone  a 
radical  change  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years.  In  1846  Arago  wrote:  "  According  to 
the  present  condition  of  our  astronomical 
knowledge,  the  sun  is  composed — first,  of  a 
central  sphere  which  is  nearly  dark ;  second, 
of  a  vast  etratam  of  clouds,  suspended  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  central  body,  which 
It  surrounds  on  all  sides;  third,  of  a  photo- 
•phere,  or,  in  other  words,  a  luminous  sphere, 
inclosing  the  cloudy  stratum,  which,  in  its 
turn,  envelops  the  dark  nucleus.  The  total 
eclipse  of  the  8th  of  July,  1843,  afforded  in- 
dications of  a  third  Envelop,  situated  above 
the  photosphere,  and  formed  of  dark  or  faintly 
illumined  clouds."  Except  the  last  part, 
this  view  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun 
is  that  arrived  at  by  Sir  William  Herechel, 
principally  from  his  own  observations.  Such 
was  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  constitu- 
tion of  the  sun  till  the  year  1869,  when  Bun- 
sen  and  Kirchoff  began  their  experiments  | 
on  the  solar  spectrum.  The  discoveries  of 
these  Mtvon*,  as  is  well  known,  revealed  the 
Very  important  fact  that  the  interior,  or  nu- 
cleus of  the  sun,  is  intensely  heated,  and  that 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  surrounding 
the  heated  nucleus,  there  exist,  in  a  state  of 
vapor,  various  materials  which  compose  the 
•nn,  some  of  which,  at  least,  are  common  to 
both  that  body  and  the  earth. 

In  1836,  M.  Schwabe  began  a  series  of  ob- 
servations on  the  solar  spots,  which  resulted 
In  the  discovery  of  their  periodicity.  He 
found  that  then*  number  increased  from  a 
minimum  to  a  maximum  in  a  period  of  about 
ten  years.  In  1868,  in  a  communication  to 
the  French  Academy,  M.  Wolf  arrives  at  the 
Conclusion  that  nine  periods  of  the  spots  are 
equal  to  a  century.    He  founds  his  conclu- 


sions on  sixteen  different  epochs  of  maxima 
and  minima  of  solar  spots.  General  Sabine 
afterward  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
period  of  recurrence  of  large  magnetic  dis- 
turbances coincides,  both  in  duration  and  its 
epoch  of  maximum,  with  the  period  discover- 
ed by  Schwabe  in  reference  to  the  solar  spots ; 
that  is,  that  at  the  period  of  greatest  disturb- 
ance, there  occurs  the  greatest  number  of 
spots,  and  vice  vena. 

More  especial  attention  has,  within  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  been  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  solar  surface.  Schwabe 
found  that  every  spot  is  surrounded  with  a 
more  or  less  bright  luminous  cloud.  Sir 
William  Herechel  named  the  brighter  streaks 
of  light,  seen  near  the  margin  of  the  disk, 
facutoj  and  the  vein-like  streaks,  visible  only 
toward  the  center,  narben.  Schwabe  thinks 
both  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  "conglobate  luminous  clouds," 
which  appear  more  intensely  bright  at  the 
circumference,  but  being  less  luminous  in  the 
center  of  the  sun's  disk  than  the  surface,  ex- 
hibit the  appearance  of  "  narben."  He  caUs 
the  brighter  portions  of  the  sun  Itsminous 
ctoud*,  globate  and  vein-like — terms  which  he 
prefers  to  those  given  by  Herechel  These 
luminous  clouds  are  irregularly  distributed 
over  the  sun's  surface,  and  impart  a  mottled 
or  marbled  appearance  to  the  disk.  These 
appearances  are  noticed  over  the  entire  diBk 
of  the  sun,  even  to  the  poles,  but  they  are 
most  decidedly  manifest  in  the  two  proper 
zones  of  the  sun-spots. 

"  The  fainter  portions,  lying  between  the 
vein-like  luminous  clouds  on  the  general 
surface  of  the  sun,  are  deeper  indentations, 
and  always  present  a  shagreen-like  gray, 
sand-like  appearance,  reminding  the  observer 
of  a  mass  of  uniformly-sised  grains  of  sand. 
On  this  shagreen-Uke  surface  we  may  occa- 
sionally notice  exceedingly  small,  faint  gray 
(not  black)  porety  which  are  further  intersect- 
ed tap  very  delicate  dark  veins.    These  jww, 
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when  present  In  large  masses,  form  gray 
nebulous  groups,  constituting  the  penumbra 
of  the  sun-spots.  Here  the  pores  and  black 
points  may  be  seen  spreading  from  the  nu- 
cleus to  the  circumference  of  the  penumbra, 
generally  in  a  radiating  form,  which  occa- 
sions the  identity  of  configuration  so  fre- 
quently observed  to  exist  between  the  pen- 
umbra and  the  nucleus." 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  known  that  the  sun- 
spots  are,  when  complete,  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  nucleus  and  the  penumbra,  the 
former  being  a  dark  or  black  spot,  usually  of 
irregular  Bhape,  surrounded  with  the  pen- 
umbra, a  border  less  dark  than  the  nucleus, 
and  partaking  of  the  general  shape  of  the 
central  nucleus. 

These  spots  are  not  distributed  indiscrim- 
inately over  the  solar  disk,  but  they  are  con- 
fined to  certain  portions  of  it  They  are 
rarely  seen  in  a  zone  extending  on  either  side 
of  the  equator  three  degrees  of  heliocentric 
latitude ;  and  they  are  never  seen  in  the  polar 
regions.  They  are  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  region  between  eleven  and  fifteen  degrees 
north  latitude.  Sir  John  Herschel  gives 
thirty-five  degrees  as  the  northern  and  south- 
ern limits  of  the  solar-spot  region.  Sangler 
found  some  spots  in  latitude  forty  degrees, 
and  Schwabe  In  fifty  degrees.  La  Hire 
found  one  in  seventy  degrees  north  latitude, 
but  this  is  an  extreme  case.  We  thus  see 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  spots 
on  the  sun,  that  cause  does  not  usually  oper- 
ate with  sufficient  power  toward  the  polar 
regions  to  produce  them. 

These  spots  are  not  permanently  attached 
to  the  surface  of  the  sun  so  as  to  move  only 
with  the  rotating  motion  of  the  sun,  but 
they  have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  and 
this  motion  renders  it  very  difficult  to  find 
the  exact  period  of  rotation  of  the  sun. 

The  sun-spots  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  1800  we  saw 
one  so  large  that  it  could  be  seen  without  the 
help  of  a  telescope  for  about  six  days  at  a 
time.  We  saw  it  without  a  telescope  during 
three  rotations  of  the  sun.  Others  as  large 
have  been  seen.  At  this  time  (beginning  of 
1867)  scarcely  any  spots  can  be  seen. 

W.  R.  Dawes  has  given  special  attention 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  solar  surface.  All 
parts  of  it  are  not  equally  bright,  even  where 
there  are  no  black  spots.  He  found  the 
granulations,  or  coarse  mottling  observable 
on  the  solar  surface,  larger  end  brighter  in  the 
more  luminous  portions,  the  luminosity  of 
the  photosphere  seeming  to  depend  on  the 


granules ;  or,  rather,  the  cause  which  In* 
creased  the  luminosity  gave  rise  to  mora 
violent  action  in  the  photosphere,  producing 
larger  granules.  He  also  found  that  the  mot- 
tling never  extends  to  the  margins  of  the 
spots.  He  thinks  the  commotion  observable 
in  the  solar  surface  produces  a  heaping-up  of 
the  photosphere.  On  the  facula  he  could 
find  no  signs  of  granulations.  He  found 
granulations  nearer  the  edge  of  the  disk  than 
faculi*,  so  that  the  oblique  view  could  not 
be  the  cause  of  the  non-appearance  of  tha 
granules  on  the  facula. 

In  1845-6,  Dr.  Peters  made  some  observa- 
tions in  Naples,  on  the  solar  spots,  worthy  of 
notice.  He  and  his  collaborators  computed 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  heliographk 
places  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  spots* 
From  these  data  they  found  that  the  spots 
were  not  invariably  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  sun,  but  they  had  independent  mo 
tions  of  their  own.  These  motions  were  a 
general  tendency  to  move  toward  the  solar 
equator;  and  when  a  new  spot  broke  out 
among  some  old  ones,  the  latter  seemed  to 
move  away  as  if  pushed  aside.  New  spoil 
generally  broke  out  to  the  east  of  old  ones, 
and  had  a  motion  toward  the  west;  and  the 
motion  in  longitude  was  far  more  consider 
able  than  in  latitude.  In  some  instances, 
this  motion  amounted  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour.  Two  zones  of  the  sun's 
surface  were  particularly  fruitful  in  spots; 
the  maximums  occurring  in  twenty-one  ds» 
grees  of  north,  and  seventeen  degrees  of 
south  heliocentric  latitude. 

A  sort  of  bubbling  in  the  luminous  layer 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  was  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  formation  of  a  spot  which  the 
telescope  revealed.  To  this  a  small  spot 
succeeded,  which  rapidly  reached  its  foil 
sire,  to  which  it  usually  attained  in  one  day. 
They  then  remained  in  the  vigorous  period 
of  their  existence,  with  a  well-defined  pen- 
umbra of  regular  and  rather  simple  shape, 
for  ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  for  forty  dsva  * 
"  But  at  last  their  time  came.  Their  margin 
had  always  been  slightly  notched,  and  soon 
the  notches  grew  ominously  large  and  deep, 
penetrating  far  into  the  mystic  realms  of 
darkness,  while  hostile  columns  of  light 
arose  as  If  by  magic,  occupying  the  center. 
Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  invading  notch* 
es,  until,  at  last,  electric  flashes  passed  be- 
tween two  of  the  more  prominent,  across  the 
disk.  The  victory  was  gained,  the  center 
pierced,  and  the  spot  divided  into  two,  after 
which  it  was  very  easy  to  cut  it  up  IndetsiL" 
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Observations  seem  to  show  that  the  solar 
spots  are  in  some  way  dependent  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  planets.  As  yet,  however,  oar 
knowledge  in  reference  to  this  Is  rather  indef- 
inite. From  Mr.  Carrington's  observations 
it  appears  that  when  Jupiter  is  farthest  from 
the  sun,  the  conditions  for  the  development 
of  sun-spots  are  most  favorable. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  sun-spots 
have  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  time  of  rotation 
can  not  be  accurately  determined.  Mr.  Car- 
rington  found  that  "the  spots  travel  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  depending  upon  their  distance 
from  the  equator  either  north  or  south."  He 
found  the  different  rates  to  be  bound  to- 
gether by  a  law  which  gives  for  the  rotation 
at  the  equator  90:86  days,  and  at  fifty  degrees 
of  latitude  28:86  days.  Observations  and  de- 
ductions since  made  byDange  seem  to  show 
that  the  difference  in  the  periods  of  rotation, 
as  found  by  Oarrington,  is  owing  to  the  re- 
fractive influence  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
eun  exterior  to  the  photosphere. 

Sir  John  Herschel  attempts  to  account  for 
the  solar  spots  and  their  recurrence  in  regu- 
lar periods  of  11 1-9  years  each,  by  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  ring  of  nebulous  matter 
to  circulate  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of  the 
fame  length  as  the  period  of  the  spots.  This 
is  theoretically  possible,  but  not  in  the  least 
probable. 

It  is  well  known  that  rose-colored  protu- 
berances are  seen  around  the  sun  during  to- 
tal solar  eclipses.  Borne  observations  of  M. 
Bchweizer,  an  eminent  Russian  astronomer, 
show  that  they  are  very  probably  connected 
with  the  solar  facvlat.  We  may  give  his 
conclusions  in  short:  "For  every  group  of 
facuUB  which  appeared  on  the  western  mar- 
gin of  the  sun's  disk  within  two  days  before 
the  eclipse  (July  28,  1861),  and  for  every 
group  which  appeared  on  the  eastern  margin 
within  a  similarly  short  time  after  the 
eclipse,"  corresponding  protuberances  were 
seen.  David  Trotubridffe, 

THE  ART  OF  DRESSING  WELL. 
Some  women  have  more  taste  tn  dress  than 
others,  just  as  some  women  have  more  taste 
than  others  in  selecting  and  arranging  furni- 
ture, or  in  any  thing  else  in  which  taste  may 
be  exercised.  I  will  compare  two  parlors  as 
an  example.  In  one  parlor  the  carpets, 
blinds  and  furniture  are  not  In  keeping, 
though  of  the  most  costly  and  fashionable 
kind.  The  chairs  are  arranged  with  precis- 
Ion  around  the  room ;  the  pictures  hang  flat 


against  the  walls,  and  there  is  a  method  about 
every  thing  that  oppresses  one.  In  another 
parlor  it  is  just  the  reverse.  There  is  an  at- 
tractiveness about  it  that  makes  us  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  furniture  is  neither  fashion- 
able in  style  nor  costly  in  material.  There 
is  an  airiness  about  the  tastefully  looped-up 
curtains ;  the  chairs  stand  at  angles,  and  the 
pictures  droop  gracefully.  The  harmony  of 
colors,  the  taste  displayed,  the  naturalnen, 
pleases  us  and  puts  us  at  our  ease  at  once. 

So  it  is  in  dressing.  One  woman,  with  the 
most  costly  fabrics  at  command,  and  every 
other  auxiliary  convenient,  will  fail  to  adorn 
herself  in  the  manner  most  becoming  to  her 
age,  form  and  complexion.  She  will  fail 
surdyln  one  of  these  points ;  probably  in  two 
of  them ;  occasionally  In  all  of  them.  While 
another  woman,  stinted  in  means  and  mate- 
rials, will  fashion  or  have  fashioned  for  her- 
self the  daintiest  fitting  dresses,  that  har- 
monize In  color,  setoff  the  fine  points  in  her 
person  while  they  obscure  the  bad  ones,  and 
afford  models  of  exquisite  taste. 

I  was  recently  a  guest  at  a  wedding,  and 
was  drifted  by  the  current  of  the  crowd  into 
a  retired  corner.  Having  no  employment 
on  hand  more  profitable  just  then,  I  took  to 
criticising  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  present, 
and  was  surprised  to  observe  how  few  under- 
stood the  art  of  dressing  well.  The  mate- 
rials were  rich  and  expensive  enough,  but 
were  either  unsuited  in  color  to  the  complex- 
ion of  the  wearer,  or  in  the  make-up  to  her 
figure.  The  bride  appeared  to  the  worst  ad- 
vantage. This  was  owing  almost  entirely  to 
surrounding  circumstances.  The  stiff,  high- 
throated  dress  concealed  her  fine  form,  and 
had  not  even  the  graceful  fell  of  drapery  to 
recommend  it  It  was  straw-color — that 
dingy  tint  of  yellow  especially  difficult  to 
harmonize.  The  paper  on  the  wall  behind 
her  was  of  the  same  color,  presenting  a  most 
wretched  background.  Then,  in  keeping 
with  the  other  unfortunate  accessories,  her 
hair  was  looped  up  with  yellow  ribbon,  the 
ends  of  which  dropped  down  the  cheek  near- 
est to  the  window,  and  gave  to  her  face  the 
ghastly  hue  that  is  shed  by  burning  alcohol 
and  salt 

There  was  one  lady  present  whom  I  eould 
but  admire.  I  was  careful  to  be  certain  that 
this  admiration  resulted  from  the  habiliment 
of  her  person,  and  not  from  sweetness  of 
face  or  manner,  both  of  which  she  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess.  Her  dress  was  a 
dark-brown  silk,  neatly  fitted  and  chastely 
trimmed.  The  delicate  edging  of  lace  around 
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her  throat  was  fastened  by  a  small  diamond 
brooch.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  gold  watch 
in  a  pocket  faced  with  a  narrow  band  of  vel- 
vet; while  the  few  artificial  flowers  in  her 
hair  were  of  such  colors  and  so  arranged  as 
though  she  bad  plucked  and  stuck  them  there 
in  a  ramble  through  a  garden,  while  her 
thoughts  were  on  a  loved  one  far  away. 
The  taste  and  appropriateness  displayed  in 
her  attire  was  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  following  general  rules 
in  the  art  of  dressing  well : 

L  A  number  of  frill-like  flounces  will  break 
the  long  sweep  of  a  garment,  while  no  parts 
of  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to  cut  off  the 
form  or  impede  the  free  action  of  the  limbs 
beneath  it. 

II.  All  colors,  whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, tint  surrounding  objects  with  a  faint 
spectrum  of  their  complementary  colors,  and 
hence  increase  or  subdue,  improve  or  degrade 
the  colors  of  complexions. 

in.  Costly  fabrics  will  not  admit  of  much 
trimming. 

IV.  Ornaments  should  be  secondary  to  the 
dress  they  adorn. 

"  A  woman  of  taste,"  remarked  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review,  "  cares  not  how  origi- 
nal a  pattern  may  be,  if  it  be  ugly,  or  how 
recent  a  shape,  if  it  be  awkward.  Whatever 
laws  fashion  dictates,  she  follows  a  law  of 
her  own,  and  is  never  behind  it  She  wears 
Tery  beautiful  things,  which  people  generally 
suppose  to  have  come  from  Pans,  or  at  least 
made  by  a  French  milliner,  but  which  as 
often  are  bought  at  the  nearest  store,  and 
made  up  by  her  own  maid.  Not  that  her 
costume  1b  either  rich  or  new;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  wears  many  a  cheap  dress,  but  it 
.is  always  pretty,  and  many  an  old  one,  but  It 
is  always  good." 

Such  a  woman  deals  in  no  gaudy  confusion 
of  colors,  nor  does  she  affect  a  studied  so- 
briety ;  but  she  either  refreshes  you  with  a 
spirited  contrast,  or  composes  yon  with  a 
judicious  harmony.  Not  a  scrap  of  tinsel  or 
trumpery  appears  upon  her.  She  puts  no 
faith  in  velvet  bands,  or  gilded  buttons,  or 
twisted  cording.  Having  a  naturally  good 
taste,  she  endeavors  to  improve  it  by  study 
and  observation. 

The  truest  beauty  is  not  that  which  sud- 
denly flashes  and  fascinates,  but  that  which 
steals  upon  us  insensibly.  Female  loveliness 
never  appears  to  so  good  advantage  as  when 
set  off  with  simplicity  of  dress.  The  attire 
of  a  refined  and  intellectual  woman  will  bear 
the  marks  of  careful  selection  and  faultless 


taste.  These  are  truisms,  general  in  their 
character;  but  excellence  of  taste  is  aggre- 
gated by  attention  to  the  little  things—the 
veriest  trifles.  Mordannt  once  painted  a 
barn-yard  scene,  and  called  in  his  Lancashire 
out-of-doors  man  to  get  his  opinion.  "AH 
very  well,"  said  the  untutored  fellow ;  "  but 
who  ever  seed  a  lot  o'  hogs  eatin'  without 
one  or  more  of  them  havin'  a  foot  in  the 
trough  f »  The  hint  was  a  natural  one,  and 
Mordannt  profited  by  it  By  not  despising 
such  trifling  criticisms  he  learned  to  give  so 
much  naturalness  to  his  pointings.  Tne 
same  trifling,  scarcely  perceptible  discrep- 
ancies may  detract  from  the  taste  and  natur- 
alness of  dress. 

By  the  juxtaposition  of  complementary 
colors,  as  orange  and  blue,  the  intensity  of 
each  is  increased ;  but  if  two  kindred  colors, 
as  blue  and  green,  are  brought  together,  the 
effect  of  each  is  lowered.  Every  blonde 
beauty  knows  instinctively  that  bine  suits 
her  better  than  any  other  color.  If  the  color 
of  the  skin  is  too  rosy,  a  deep  red  blanches 
it  by  contrast ;  a  light  green  wilt  increase 
the  redness;  a  dark  green  will  weaken  ft 
Very  dark  skins  and  very  dark  hair  need  con- 
trasting colors.  The  Indian  squaws  weir 
white  and  blue  ornaments ;  they  seem  to  be 
aware  that  no  colors  will  neutralise  or  tons 
down  their  red  skin,  and  judiciously  select 
colons  that  add  vivacity  to  it,  by  making  it 
incline  toward  orange.  Yellow  is  a  difficult 
color  to  harmonise  with  the  complexion.  A 
pale  or  green  yellow  diffuses  a  purple  hue 
over  the  complexion,  which  no  one  would 
consider  becoming.  A  lusterless  white  as- 
sorts well  with  a  fresh  complexion,  of  which 
it  relieves  the  rose-color. 

Tinselry  may  give  effect  to  the  stage,  or  be 
admissible  upon  the  floor  of  the  ball-room | 
but  in  every -day  life  there  is  no  substitute  for 
the  charm  of  simplicity.  One  brooch,  of  a 
clear,  bright  stone,  will  lie  on  the  bosom  like* 
a  star,  or  a  necklace  of  pearls  beautify  a  wblts 
throat,  or  a  bracelet  a  finely  rounded  arm; 
but  brooch,  necklace,  bracelet  and  chain,; 
dazzle  and  distract  the  eye,  and  are  consld-' 
ered  tawdry^  if  not  vulgar.  Nature  never' 
adds  a  useless  leaf;  fringe  or  tassel  to  any 
work  of  hers. 

It  is  evident  that  a  dress  of  the  same  char- 
acter is  not  equally  suitable  to  every  individ- 
ual, but  that  a  certain  relationship  must 
exist  between  the  wearer  and  the  style  and 
color  of  the  garment  A  woman  may  be  too 
sallow-faced  for  a  green  dress,  or  too  florid 
for  a  blue  one;  too  short  fbr  plaids  or  too 
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tall  for  stripes ;  too  thick  for  short  waists  or 
too  thin  for  long  ones.  We  expect  gay  colors 
In  the  dress  of  youth,  and  sober  and  temper- 
ate colors  in  that  of  age.  There  is  a  pro- 
priety in  cheerful  colors  for  marriage,  and 
solemn  colors  for  mourning. 

Some  ladies  dress  as  if  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  age  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  It  is  true  that  we  grow  old 
Imperceptibly;  but  it  can  be  observed  in 
others,  and  their  errors  avoided.  The  desire 
in  a  woman  to  appear  younger  than  she  is,  is 
*  pardonable  one ;  but  if  she  resorts  to  dress 
to  accomplish  it,  she  must  exercise  careful 
discrimination  and  Judgment.  A  dingy 
black  hood  will  not  make  a  fair,  fresh  face 
look  old ;  neither  will  a  flashy  bonnet  make 
a  wrinkled  lace  look  fair  and  fresh. 

Miss  Muloch  has  said  that  a  woman  can 
only  make  herself  look  younger  bj  dressing 
a  little  older  than  she  really  is.  .She  may 
make  herself  look  old  and  ridiculous  in  gay 
and  youthful  attire,  when  she  might  appear 
as  fair  as  a  sunshiny  day  in  October,  if  she 
would  do  nature  the  justice  to  wear  autum- 
nal livery  in  the  autumn-time  of  life— if  she 
would  only  have  the  good  sense  to  know 
that  gray  hair  was  intended  to  soften  wrinkles 
and  brighten  faded  cheeks ;  that  flimsy,  light- 
colored  dresses,  fripperied  over- with  trim- 
mings, only  suit  airy  figures  and  active 
motions;  that  a  substantial,  sober -tinted 
gown  and  pretty  cap  will  any  day  take  away 
ten  years  from  a  .lady's  appearance. 

F.  H.  Staffer. 

THE  NATIONAL  GAME. 

If  any  sport  or  pastime  was  ever  entitled 
to  the  name  of  National,  the  American  game 
of  Base-Ball  is.  North,  south,  east  and  west 
has  it  sprung  into  a  popularity  as  wide- 
spread as  it  bids  fair  to  be  permanent.  There 
is  something  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  base- 
ball is  a  popular  recreation  and  the  only  tru- 
ly American  sport  in  vogue,  which  makes 
the  subject  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
and  that  something  is,  that  the  game  has 
been  the  great  lever  by  means  of  which  phys- 
ical education  has  been  lifted  into  popularity, 
and  through  which  the  public  at  large  have 
been  made  to  realize  that  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical  powers  is  as  Im- 
portant to  the  sanitary  advancement  of  the 
American  people  as  is  our  common-school 
system  to  that  of  improving  their  mental 
and  moral  condition. 

Before  base-ball  was  known,  or  rather  be- 
fore it  became  general  as  a  pastime,  we  had 


no  national  sport  for  Young  America.  In 
the  South,  young  men  of  leisure  found 
horse-racing,  the  excitements  of  political 
advancement,  or  that  of  the  gaming-table, 
the  chief  sources  of  recreative  employment 
at  their  command.  In  the  West  it  was  near- 
ly the  same.  In  the  North  and  East,  those 
who  were  not  content  with  the  pleasures  of 
money-making  looked  to  the  turf  meetings 
chiefly  for  recreation,  and  in  northern  cities 
the  sport  attendant  upon  "  running  wld  de 
masheen  "  sufficed  for  our  city  wants.  In 
fact,  an  intense  devotion  to  business,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  health,  was,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  characteristic  of  the  northern 
people.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case, 
that  it  was  a  regular  target  at  which  foreign- 
ers could  aim  their  shafts  of  sarcasm.  With- 
in even  the  post  ten  years,  however,  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place,  and  from  being  too 
neglectful  of  that  attention  to  physical  cul- 
ture and  recreation  so  necessary  to  the  health- 
ful advancement  of  a  civilized  people,  we  are 
very  likely  to  rush  into  the  other  extreme, 
and  become  the  most  sport-loving  people  of 
the  earth. 

This  important  reformation  commenced 
gradually ;  but  when  it  had  started  it  soon 
gained  an  astonishing,  headway.  The  civil 
war  was  a  great  incentive  to  the  advancement 
of  physical  education,  for  it  not  only  practi- 
cally demonstrated  the'  truth  of  statements 
which  had  previously  only  been  published 
theories  of  physiologists,  but  so  forcibly 
proved  the  fallacy  of  many  established  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  the  enervating  effects  of 
climate  on  white  people,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  city  youth  standing  the  fatigue  in- 
cident to  army  life,  and  other  things  of  the 
kind,  as  to  make  it  plainly  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  out-door  exercise 
was  not  only  of  vital  importance  as  a  sanita- 
ry measure,  but  the  best  policy  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  people  individually  and 
collectively;  for  experience  has  shown  that 
more  and  better  work  can  be  obtained  from 
those  whose  sanitary  condition  is  best  at- 
tended to,  and  who  offset  work  with  play, 
than  is  yielded  at  the  hands  of  employees 
who  do  not  know  what  out-door  recreation 
is.  Moreover,  the  war  proved  conclusively 
that  out-door  exercise  was  the  most  bitter 
foe  to  dyspepsia  and  consumption — the  two 
great  ills  that  American  flesh  is  particularly 
heir  to— known  to  the  materia  medica ;  and 
that  when  combined  with  exciting  recreative 
enjoyment  to  which  no  moral  objections 
could  be  urged,  such  as  base  ball,  ft>r  instance, 
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afforded,  nothing  tended  so  much  to  decrease 
the  rapidly-extending  bills  of  mortality,  or 
to  remove  bo  effectually  the  stigma  so  long 
attached  to  Americans,  of  physical  degener- 
ation resulting  from  the  great  sacrifices  made 
at  the  shrine  of  the  almighty  dollar. 

Base-ball  is  Just  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  first  place  it 
occupies  but  a  few  hours  of  time,  three  hours 
being  more  than  the  average  of  time  occu- 
pied in  a  first-class  match.  Again,  it  requires 
courage,  nerve,  endurance,  presence  of  mind, 
to  excel  in  it,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  physical 
qualifications  requisite.  But  what  commends 
It  greatly  to  popular  favor  is,  that  it  is  a  game 


which  the  fair  sex  can  patronize  without  the 
risk  of  encountering  any  of  the  objectionable 
features  appertaining  to  the  out-door  sports 
previously  in  vogue.  As  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  a  manly  and  vigorous  exercise  with 
an  exciting  and  enjoyable  game  devoid  of 
every  thing  obnoxious  to  the  moral  portion 
of  the  community,  base-ball  presents  the 
most  attractions  for  a  national  pastime  of 
any  game  now  known ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  so  fine  an  exercise  and 
so  manly  aaport  has  been  selected  and  adopt- 
ed as  the  national  recreation  of  the  American 
people.  Let  us  make  it  national  by  popular- 
izing it  throughout  the  land.  H,  C. 
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DID  it  ever  occur  to  you,  reader,  that  there 
are  very  few  real  gentlemen  ?  We  tramp 
Broadway,  we  ride  in  railroad  cars,  we  travel 
on  steamboats,  and,  of  all  the  men  we  meet, 
the  real  gentleman  seems  most  rarely  to  go 
abroad.  There  are  well -dressed  people 
enough  on  all  sides— people  who  would  feel 
highly  insulted  in  not  being  classed  as  gen- 
tlemen; but,  if  true  gentility  consists'  in 
cleanliness  of  person  and  affability  of  man- 
ners, then  our  assumption  is  correct:  not 
one  man  in  ten  is  a  gentleman. 

We  take  it  that  he  who  chews  tobacco  and 
spits  upon  sidewalk  and  floor,* has  not  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  a  gentleman's  quality  » 
he  is  simply  a  filthy  creature— nothing  more 
nor  less. 

We  also  regard  a  man  who  will  smoke  in 
another's  nice,  any  where,  as  no  gentleman. 
It  is  just  now  quite  u  the  thing  "  for  young 
men  and  middle-aged  men— married  and  un- 
married—to "  sport "  a  cigar  or  mouth  a 
meerschaum  on  the  streets,  in  their  offices, 
and  at  home.  But,  not  all  the  odors  of 
Cathay  can  deodorize  a  smoker's  offensive 
breath,  nor  all  the  gospel  of  individual  lib- 
erty sanction  the  right  of  any  man  to  taint 
the  air  which  others  mutt  breathe,  with  the 
vile  fumes  of  tobacco.  If  men  must  smoke, 
let  it  be  done  at  times  and  in  places  where 
It  can  give  offense  to  none.  A  true  gentle- 
man concedes  the  propriety  of  this  and  acts 
upon  it ;  a  parvenu  will  probably  insist  up- 
on his  right  to  do  as  he  pleases— thus  prov- 
ing both  his  vulgarity  and  his  insolence. 

Nor  does  a  gentleman  fail  to  recognize 
the  claims  of  the  female  sex,  to  his  consid- 
erate kindness,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
We  see,  daily,  so  much  hoggiehnm  practiced, 


by  well-dressed  men,  toward  women,  that 
we  sometimes  fear  the  old  sentiment  of  chiv- 
alrous regard  for  the  fair  sex  is  dying  out 

You  know  the  real  gentleman  by  his  unas- 
suming deportment,  by  his  consideration 
of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  by  bis 
good  taste  in  dress,  by  his  purity  of  conver- 
sation, and  his  general  attention  to  those 
little  observances  of  politeness  which  are 
ever  agreeable  to  old  and  young,  to  rich  and 
poor,  alike.  

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  singular  that 
we  should  be  behind  the  English  in  the  mat* 
ter  of  Circulating  Libraries.  In  Mudie's  en- 
terprise we  behold  something  truly  worthy 
of  a  great  nation— a  vast  library  brought  to 
every  man's  door!  The  originator  of  this 
grand  scheme,  starting  from  very  small  be- 
ginnings, gradually  enlarged  his  stores  of 
books  and  his  means  for  distributing  them 
until "  Mudie"  became  a  power  in  the  world 
of  books.  Whole  editions  of  some  popular 
work  were  swallowed  np  by  his  first  orders ; 
and  thus,  any  subscriber  residing  at  any  point 
in  the  kingdom  whither  the  delivery-carts 
ceuld  go,  was  sure  to  obtain  just  what  he 
called  for.  The  newest  books  were  spirited 
to  the  readers1  hands,  in  places  near  and  re- 
mote, with  a  promptness  quite  astonishing 
to  the  slow-moving,  custom-bound  English- 
man. The  library  rooms,  in  London,  grew 
to  be  not  only  a  vast  reading-room,  bnt  be- 
came, in  time,  a  kind  of  literary  and  scho- 
lastic head-quarters  or  exchange,  where  au- 
thors, publishers,  journalists  and  readers  met 
to  Bee  and  be  seen.  The  effect  which  this 
library  has  had  upon  public  teste  is  re- 
marked in  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for 
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works  of  the  better  class ;  and,  as  the  ten- 
dency, each  year,  is  to  bring  the  books  more 
lolly  before  all  classes,  the  good  work  It  will 
In  time  accomplish  must  be  Immeasurably 
great. 

Why  can't  we  have  a  Circulating  Library 
m  this  country  as  worthy  of  our  intelligence, 
and  as  fully  commensurate  to  our  wants  as 
Mndie's  is  to  Great  Britain  f 


The  genera] <c  flatness  "  of  the  book  trade 
Induces  publishers  to  withhold  many  of  their 
announced  issues.  Notwithstanding  this 
discouraging  aspect,  several  most  excellent 
new  works  haye  to  be  chronicled  as  among 
"  books  to  be  read." 

The  History  pf  a  Moutftjvl  of  Bread  is  the 
somewhat  singular  title  of  a  really  valuable 
production,  by  Jean  Mace.  In  the  familiar 
language  of  converse  with  a  child,  the  viva- 
cious Frenchman  treats  of  animal  anatomy 
and  the  chemistry  of  life,  and  with  so  much 
spirit,  novelty,  and  perfect  love  of  his  sub- 
ject that  old  and  young  alike  must  read  with 
■est  "Physiology"  is  shorn  of  its  old 
school  terrors ;  and  the  subject  most  impor- 
tant of  all  to  the  human  being's  being,  is 
presented  so  attractively  as  to  make  us  won- 
der that  teachers  and  authors  have  so  long 
overlooked  this  mode  of  approach  to  the  at- 
tention. The  volume,  divided  Into  two  books, 
presents  first  the  philosophy  of  alimentation 
and  development,  and  therefore  treats  quite 
fully  of  the  Hand,  Tongue,  Teeth,  8tomach, 
Blood,  Lungs,  Combustion,  etc.,  etc.  The 
second  book  relates  to  the  economy  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  insects,  reptiles,  etc.  This  edi- 
tion is  the  English  translation  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Getty,  corrected  of  its  errors  of  omission 
and  commission— which  were  not  few  nor 
immaterial.  Seventeen  editions  of  the  "  His- 
tory "  had  been  published  in  Paris,  up  to 
May  last,  so  popular  has  Mace's  treatise  been. 
It  deserves  all  the  consideration  it  has  re- 
ceived. This  finely-printed  American  re* 
issue  is  by  the  American  News  Company. 

The  third  issue  of  Ticknor  <fe  Fields1 "  Dia- 
mond Dickens  "  is  the  ever-refreshing  David 
Copperfldd—the  whole  of  which  is  comprised 
in  one  exquisitely-lettered  volume.  When 
•uch  books  can  be  secured  for  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  each,  there  is  no  reason  why  u  the 
million"  should  not  read  Dickens. 

Roberts  Brothers,  of  Boston,  have  had 
translated  the  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Madame  iteomfer— a  work  whose  first  ap- 
pearance in  France  attracted  much  remark. 
The  subject  of  the  memoir  was  one  of  the 


most  celebrated  beauties  of  the  Consulate 
and  Empire.  Her  familiar  association  with 
the  great  men  of  her  time— most  of  whom 
paid  devotion  to  her  shrine— gives  to  her 
brilliant  life  a  more  than  ordinary  social  and 
state  in  teres!  These  u  Memoirs  "  are  rather 
a  gathering  of  the  gifted  woman's  corre- 
spondence with  the  notabilities  of  the  day 
than  a  connected  narrative  of  personal  ex- 
periences; but,  the  letters  give  us  a  most 
vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  events  during 
a  novel  period  of  French  history ;  and,  like 
a  reopened  drawer,  reveal  many  a  life-pas- 
sage which  time  otherwise  must  have  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  The  book,  in  paper, 
printing  and  binding,  is  a  credit  to  the  trade. 

In  Backbone  we  have  the  gathered  contri- 
butions of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Dixon  to  his  well- 
known  journal,  The  Scalpel.  Though  the 
work  of  a  medical  man,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
collection  of  scientific  essays ;  but,  rather, 
is  a  Btrlctly  " sensational"  book— such  a 
book  as  only  an  erratic  and  belligerent  prac- 
titioner could  produce.  While  giving  some- 
thing of  his  own  experience,  by  way  of  story, 
the  author  rides  rough -shod  over  the  old 
highways  of  medical  practice,  knocking  out, 
right  and  left,  at  the  shrines  and  milestones 
which  line  the  way— a  very  iconoclast.  Old 
forms  have  no  credit  in  his  eyes;  he  wars 
against  them  with  a  fierceness  amounting 
almost  to  insolence.  The  Doctor  has  ob- 
tained considerable  eclat  as  a  practitioner, 
and  uses  his  position  to  give  law  to  others. 
To  the  general  reader  the  book  will  be  amus- 
ing ;  to  the  medical  profession  it  will  prove  a 
source  of  commingled  amusement  and  scorn. 
Published  by  R.  Mi  Dewitt,  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson's  New  State*  and  Ter- 
ritories is  a  timely  publication.  It  comprises 
notes  of  the  author's  recent  tour  of  observa- 
tion through  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana,  Ida- 
ho, Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  Territory, 
and  California;  and  is  very  elegantly  illus- 
trated from  sketches  and  photographs  taken 
on  the  spot,  of  towns,  mining  operations, 
persons,  scenery,  incidents,  etc.  It  forms 
an  unusually  attractive  book  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  u  New  Domain."  Its  portable 
and  mailable  shape,  and  its  price  (50  cents), 
render  It  accessible  to  all.  Published  by 
Beadle  &  Company,  New  York. 


A  COBRB8POKDENT  elsewhere  discourses 
of  "  Our  National  Game,"  as*  he  character- 
izes Base-Ball.  If,  indeed,  it  be  our  game,  it 
is  worthy  of  all  the  favor  which  it  finds  in 
the  estimation  of  our  young  men,  whose 
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health  and  mtisefe  expand  to  manhood's  beet 
proportions  under  its  influence.  This  sea- 
son's sport  promises  more  interest  than  any 
former  year,  and  in  saying  to  our  housed-up 
young  men,  "  Qo  forth  and  enjoy  yourselves 
in  a  manly  way,"  we  give  what  we  are  con- 
vinced is  good  advice.  Two  hours  per  day 
devoted  to  the  ball-field  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  gymnastic  performances  ever  Invent- 
ed for  giving  spirits  and  strength  to  the  sys- 
tem. Join  some  good  club  and  be  a  boy 
again!  

The  old  Stuyvesant  Pear  Tree— for  two 
hundred  years  a  landmark  in  New  York— is 
at  last  no  more.  It  has,  for  years,  held  but 
a  feeble  lease  on  life,  and  now,  by  an  acci- 
dent, is  quite  killed.  Ere  this  is  read  it  will 
have  "gone  to  blazes" — which,  we  suppose, 
will  be  declared  a  burning  shame.  But,  it  is 
very  little  that  to-day  cares  for  relics  and 
landmarks,  and  all  that  is  a  reminder  of  the 
past.  Our  young  men  call  their  fathers  by 
some  nickname,  significant  of  contempt,  or 
pity,  or  indifference ;  our  young  women  re- 
gard their  mothers  as  a  kind  of  necessary 
nuisance  who  is  ever  interfering  with  their 
liberty  and  taste ;  our  society  is  largely  com- 
posed of  dr\fl,  whose  chief  characteristic  is 
want  of  education  and  respect  for  those  older 
and  wiser.    But,  as 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Koogh  hew  them  as  we  will, 

to  all  these  young  people  very  soon  will  be- 
come older,  wiser  and  sadder  men  and  wo- 
men; and  the  Just  law  of  compensations 
will  balance  the  scales. 


The  following  note  may  be  taken  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  many  which  find  their  way  to  the 
editor's  table: 

"Mr.  Editob— I  send  you  a  manuscript  for 
publication  which  I  am  sure  will  please  you. 
At  least,  I  know  it  is  better  than  many  things 
yon  have  published,  and  as  you  say  *  names  are 
nothing  and  excellence  every  thing/ 1  feel  quite 
sure  of  its  acceptance.  If,  however,  it  is  reject- 
ed, please  inform  me,  giving  me  your  reasons 
therefor,  that  I  may  profit  by  them  if  they  are 
Just.  Yours, ." 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  writers  of  such 
epistles  that  an  editor  is  human,  and  there- 
fore Jealous  of  his  own  rights  ?  One  of  these 
rights  is  to  exercise  his  Judgment  fully  and 
freely  upon  proffered  contributions ;  and  all 
efforts  to  control  this  exercise  of  his  office 
are  Just  as  illegitimate  as  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  suborn  or  overawe  the  decisions 


of  a  court.  An  author  has  bat  one  coarse 
to  pursue— to  leave  all  questions  of  fitness 
and  excellence  with  the  editor.  If  the  de- 
cision be  unfavorable,  it  by  no  means  im- 
plies absence  of  worth  in  the  contribution, 
but,  merely,  that  it  is  unfitted  for  the  editor's 
wants ;  and  to  take  umbrage  at  a  rejection 
is  so  manifestly  unjust  that  we  do  not  can 
to  recur  to  it  To  ask  an  editor  to  give  nfe 
reasons  for  a  rejection  is  not,  perhaps,  an 
impertinence— is  not  even  wrong;  but,  if 
all  writers  demand  such  a  favor,  what  time 
would  an  editor  have  for  his  other  duties  f 
And  who  would  pay  him  for  the  time  and 
labor  required  for  such  an  opinion  and  criti- 
cism as  would  be  of  use* to  the  writer? 
While  willing  to  bestow  every  possible  at» 
tentiou  upon  MS8.  and  authors,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  most  conductors  of  journals  to  give 
more  than  a  rapid  leading  of  the  proflerei 
contribution,  and  a  brief  note  announcing 
its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance.  If  mom 
is  done  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule— it  is  a 
special  favor,  and  should  be  so  regarded  by 
those  who  are  interested. 


Springtime  comes  again!  shout  the  little 
ones,  as  they  break  loose  from  the  bonds  of 
house  and  home  to  enjoy  the  sweet  air  of 
out-otdoors.  Others  than  the  little  folks 
look  and  long  for  the  returning  of  sunshins 
—one  of  whom  sends  us  this  bit  of  com* 
mingled  plaint  and  praise : 

TO  THE  BLUEBIRD. 

O,  bluebird,  sing  the  song  of  spring, 

For  winter  brought  us  sadness ; 
And  yet,  in  doubt  and  fear,  we  ask, 

Will  summer  give  ns  gladness? 
Hush,  chastened  heart  1  this  bitter  tram 

Thou  canst  not  bat  remember— 
Jnne  tries  in  vain  to  still  the  vain 

Inflicted  by  December. 

Yet,  bluebird,  sing  thy  song  of  spring; 

Our  yesterday  of  sorrow 
Shall  sanctify  the  good  or  ill 

Of  close-shut-eyed  to-morrow ; 
To  cries  of  grief  or  shouts  of  glee 

Our  dumb  lips  shall  be  dumber. 
And  winter  thrill  the  touch  to  feel 

Of  happy-hearted  summer. 

ft  H.  Than*. 


Thb  u  Poe  controversy  "—as  certain  Jour- 
nals term  the  recent  correspondence  with 
this  and  other  publications,  regarding  ths 
latter  days  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe— has  determ- 
ined the  fiicte-of  his  death,  even  if  it  has  not 
thrown  any  new  light  upon  his  character. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  least  said  of  an 
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frailties  the  better ;  and  we  are  also  convinced 
from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  case  that 
Poe  had  many  estimable  qualities  as  a  man 
and  husband.  Thegenerous  rale,  "  nothing 
bat  good  alter  death"— It  is  correct  to  ap- 
ply, for,  as  ail  of  us  haye  frailties,  it  is  a 
Golden  Bale  to  deal  charitably  with  weak- 
nesses and  wrongs.  Bat,  it  is  not  just,  in 
dealing  with  the  great,  to  overlook  the  phi- 
losophy of  their  lives  and  the  effect  of  their 
example.  The  penalty  of  greatness  is  to 
become  the  observed  of  all  lesser  eyes  and 
minds ;  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so, 
for  how,  otherwise,  are  we  to  obtain  the  com- 
parative scale  by  which  to  Judge  of  human 
actions  and  to  estimate  character?  He  is 
the  true  biographer  who  presents  the  sub- 
ject exactly  as  he  lived,  acted,  thought  and 
died.  He  who  over  or  under-colors  charac- 
ter, habits,  acta  and  principles*  is  unworthy 
of  his  office.  Only  let  the  living,  who  would 
achieve  greatness,  understand  that  their  bi- 
ographer is  to  present  them  to  posterity  ex- 
actly as  they  were,  and  they  will  be  chary 
of  a  line  of  conduct  which  most  cast  a  shad- 
ow on  their  memory. 


The  season  of  flowers-in-chrysalis  is  upon 
us,  and  blessed  is  he  or  she  who  has  a  garden 
wherewith  to  bring  out  the  new-born  beauty. 
Plant  seeds,  even  if  it  be  in  a  box  upon  the 
window-sill !  The  garden  is  the  most  price- 
less of  treasures  to  all  who  know  how  to 
enjoy  its  sweet  influences.  It  is  one  of  na- 
ture's means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  hu- 
man happiness  and  health.  How  many  who 
pine  in  the  gilded  home,  or  in  the  wretched 
pens  of  tenement  prisons,  would  literally 
lead  a  new  life  if  permitted  the  freedom  of 
the  fields  and  the  gracious  smell  of  the  new- 
ly-moved garden  soil !  We  have  u  our  farm 
of  four  acres,"  and  would  not  exchange  it 
for  a  dozen  Fifth-Avenue  lots  if  the  exchange 
compelled  us  to  abandon  the  country.  Daily 
we  wonder  why  so  many  people  stay  in  the 
crowded,  pent-up  metropolis,  when  fairer, 
purer,  more  elevating  rural  homes,  within 
easy  reach  of  their  business,  await  them. 
Men  of  modest  means !  go  to  the  country, 
and  fere  like  princes  on  the  fruits  of  your 
garden  or  fields  1  Men  of  hardy  toil  and 
straitened  means !  go  to  the  country  and  be 
free  from  your  slavery  to  landlords  and  city 
expenses,  where,  under  the  spell  of  your  own 
labor  morning  and  evening  you  can  raise 
much  of  the  food  which  it  now  consumes 
your  wages  to  provide  I 

Ho,  for  the  country !  and  a  Benediciie  upon 


the  Providence  which  has  provided  gardens 
and  fields  for  all  who  earnestly  seek  them ! 

Thb  "Laos  Veneris  "  of  Algernon  Swin- 
burne has  served  to  affix  to  its  author's  name 
the  stigma  of  gross  materialism.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  discover,  in  some  of  his 
less  "classic" efforts,  a  purer  ideal,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  Good  Divinity  which 
shapes  our  ends.  In  his  Chad's  Song  of 
Winter  we  find  these  fine  stanzas : 

O,  stout  northeaster. 
Sea-king,  land-waster, 
For  all  thine  haste,  or 

Thy  stormy  skill, 
Yet  hadst  thou  never. 
For  all  endeavor, 
Strength  to  dissever, 

Or  strength  to  spill, 
Save  of  His  giving 
Who  gave  our  living, 
Whose  hands  are  weaving 

What  oars  fulfill ; 
Whose  feet  tread  under 
The  storms  and  thunder; 
Who  made  oar  wonder  to  work  His  wilL 

His  years  and  tours, 
His  world's  blind  powers. 
His  stars  and  flowers. 

His  nights  and  days. 
Sea-tide  and  river, 
And  waves  that  shiver, 
Praise  Ood,  the  giver 

Of  tongues  to  praise ; 
Winds  in  their  blowing, 
And  fruits  In  growing; 
Time  In  its  going, 

While  time  shall  be : 
In  death  and  living, 
With  one  thanksgiving, 
Praise  Him  whose  hand  is  the  strength  of  the  sea. 

Although  the  author  has  written  caustic- 
ally of  his  critics,  and  has  assumed  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  art  and  principles  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  his  u  Praise  of 
Venus,"  we  can  well  believe  him  a  Christian 
man  who  can  pen  and  acknowledge  the 
above.  

If  all  men  of  wealth  used  their  means  as 
have  George  Peabody  and  Peter  Cooper,  how 
gladly  would  society  see  wealth  aggregate  in 
the  hands  of  the  millionaires  of  the  land! 
These  two  men,  now  aged  in  years,  have  pur- 
sued the  wise  policy  of  so  placing  their 
wealth,  as  to  make  it  a  ceaseless  benefaction 
to  mankind.  Alas,  that  they  are  the  rare 
exception !  We  can  point  to  fifty  men,  now 
growing  gray  in  years,  whose  aggregate 
wealth  is  over  four  hundred  million  dollars, 
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yet  whose  enormous  fortunes  give  not  a  sign 
of  promise  of  good  to  society.  They  hoard, 
and  drive,  and  study  to  augment  their  means, 
and  to  what  end  ?  To  die  and  leave  a  gigan- 
tic inheritance  for  others  to  spend.  How 
mean,  how  debased,  how  inhuman  is  the  man 
who,  having  won  immense  estates  and  all  the 
influence  which  great  wealth  gives,  does  no 
lasting  good  with  his  means  and  opportuni- 
ties I  We  glorify  George  Peabody  for  what 
he  has  done;  yet,  has  he  more  than  perform- 
ed his  duty?  He  has  not;  he  has  only  faith- 
fully executed  his  stewardship,  and  may  die 
with  the  Christian  consciousness  of  having 
benefited  his  generation.  Let  us  see  these 
thingB  in  the  light  of  a  true  humanitarianism, 
and  we  shall  not  fail  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
our  men  of  monster  fortunes  such  a  public 
sentiment  as  can  not  fail  to  make  even  the 
most  sordid  nabob  feel  that  he  has  duties  to 
perform  to  his  generation,  which  are  great  in 
proportion  to  his  wealth  and  means  for 
good.  __«_ 

We  are  Informed  that  the  American  quar- 
ter of  the  Paris  Exposition  is  deficient  in  so 
many  respects  as  to  prove  a  source  of  cha- 
grin to  those  of  our  people  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  matter.  The  great  distance 
of  the  show  from  our  shores,  and  the  general 
lndifference.pf  our  artisans  and  manufactur- 
ers to  a  European  opinion,  account  for  the 
short-comings.  The  nations  of  the  conti- 
nent are  all  finely  represented,  and  the  Eng- 
lish particularly  so ;  which  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, considering  their  facilities  for  reaching 
the  French  capital.  The  United  States 
will  doubtless  survive  the  "  great  disgrace  " 
which,  we  are  assured,  must  follow  for  defi- 
ciencies in  the  Greae^air;  and  will  con- 


tinue to  progress  at  a  manifest-destiny  rata, 
even  though  not  a  single  prise  or  medal 
should  find  its  way  to  onr  hands. 


No  more  beautiful  style  of  female  dress 
ever  was  worn  than  that  now  in  vogue  among 
ladies  of  good  taste.  The  short  skirt,  with 
a  base  of  petticoat  unique  In  color  and  lines, 
all  underlaid  by  a  hoop  of  extremely  modest 
dimensions,  certainly  leaves  nothing  for  the 
satirist  or  caviler  to  carp  at  Only  mid  to 
the  size,  and  subtract  from  the  tinsel,  of  the 
head-piece  which  has  usurped  the  place  of 
the  bonnet ;  and  do  away  with  that  loath- 
some monstrosity  known  as  a  "  waterfall," 
and  you  can  truthfully  say,  dear  woman,  thai 
In  no  generation  has  your  sex  looked  so 
well  Dress  has  so  much  to  do  with  good 
looks  that  we  have,  at  times,  been  filled  with 
amaaement  to  behold  gaunt  figures  and  grim 
faces  clad  in  a  costume  which  only  rendered 
their  ugliness  doubly  prominent  Let  us 
rejoice  that  the  very  vulgar  "tilt-up"  skirt 
is  among  the  things  contraband  in  genteel 
circles,  and  that,  in  the  newer  style  above 
referred  to,  we  at  last  hare  a  dress  at  ones 
modest,  sensible,  and  exceedingly  effective. 


Authors  sometimes  request  us  to  remit 
their  M8S.— If  unavailable  to  us— to  other 
publications.  This  wo  prefer  not  to  do.  It 
is  better,  in  all  cases,  to  remit  stamps  for 
the  M86\  return,  and  for  the  writer  to  send 
again  to  such  publishers  as  he  may  prefer. 
All  MSS.  not  accompanied  by  stamps  to 
rally  prepay  their  return  are  laid  aside  for 
further  remittances.  We  now  have  on  hand 
a  large  number  of  unavailable  contributions 
which  we  wish  the  writers  would  order  from 
our  hands. 
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THE  STORY  OF  STEAM. 

THERE  is  do  grander  and  more  sug- 
gestive picture  in  God's  universe  than 
a  great  manufacturing  city  Id  toe  early 
evening,  ere  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
over,  or  after  those  of  the  night  have  be- 
gan. To  stand  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  take  in  the  whole  view,  little  by  lit- 
tle :  to  see  the  thousand  volumes  of  clouds 
ascending  from  the  thousand  chimneys  ; 
to  see  the  escaping  steam  from  as  many 
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sand  different  engines,  the  buzz  of  the 
machinery,  the  ringing  blows  of  the 
heavy  hammers,  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  locomotive,  or  the  break-off- work 
signal  of  the  tired  factory — are  things 
which  to  see  and  hear  must  strike  the 
appreciative  observer  with  a  sense  of  sub- 
limity which  he  can  find  in  no  other 

Standing  thus,  and  looking  upon  a 
mighty  city,  would  it  not  seem  almost 
incredible  to  you  to  be  told  that  steam 
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had  made  it  what  it  is ;  that  a  century 
ago  the  world  knew  it  not ;  and,  from  a 
simple  hamlet,  it  had  grown,  in  a  quarter 
of  that  time,  to  be  what  you  see  it.  It 
possessed  no  local  advantages  to  make  it 
a  great  manufacturing  city ;  a  few  cotton- 
spinners  settled  there  because  there  was 
a  little  stream,  sufficient  to  drive  their  lit- 
tle mills ;  new  improvements  in  machinery 
were  made  from  day  to  day — they  adopt- 
ed them  to  keep  pace  with  their  cotem- 
poraries ;  gradually  the  little  stream  was 
found  insufficient  to  drive  their  mills — 
steam  had  been  successfully  applied  as  a 
motive  power ;  they  adopted  that,  and  at 
length  the  little  stream  was  found  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  boilers  of  the 
engines  in  the  different  factories  of  a  great 
city. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  January, 
1786,  beneath  the  lowly  roof  of  a  humble 
and  honest  tradesman  of  Greenock,  in 
Scotland,  a  child  was  born.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  antecedents  of  that  child 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  entitle  the 
simple  name  of  Watt  to  be  enrolled  upon 
the  grand  record  of  those  who  never  die. 
The  childhood  of  James  Watt  was  not 
an  unhappy  one.  He  had  his  playmates 
and  his  boyish  pleasures;  and  if  his 
thrifty  parents,  struggling  in  their  simple 
way  "  to  turn  an  honest  penny,"  were 
somewhat  too  prone  to  call  the  little 
**  Jamie"  a  "  ne'er-do-weel/'  and  to  be- 
stow upon  him  occasional  castigations,  it 
was  done  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
for  they  loved  the  lad,  and  only  feared 
that  his  boyish  abstractions  and  dreamy 
foregazings  would  bring  him  a  manhood 
of  penury,  and  leave  him,  when  he  should 
be  most  useful,  to  drag  out  a  thriftless  and 
unprofitable  life. 

These  fears  of  the  parents,  although 
they  added  nothing  to  the  comfort  or 
peace  of  the  child,  unquestionably  acted 
as  strong  incentives  when  the  opportunity 
for  congenial  occupation  and  employment 
was  presented.  His  early  indisposition 
to  study  was  simply  an  evidence  that  the 
brain's  growth  within  itself  was  too  act- 
ive, and  that  it  needed  all  the  rest  which 
nature  could  give  it  to  obtain  a  healthy 
maturity.  Hard  study  would  have  kill- 
ed the  child,  or  dwarfed  the  intellect  The 


father  would  come  home  from  hte  shop, 
and  find  u  Jamie  "  beside  the  fire,  gazing 
intently  upon  the  hissing  steam  as  the 
tea-kettle  piped  its  note  of  preparation 
for  the  evening  meal.  He  would  ques- 
tion him  upon  his  occupations  of  the 
day :  "  Had  he  been  to  school — had  he 
learned  any  thing f  "No,  nothing." 
M  Would  he  ever  study — would  he  ever 
learn  any  thing  V  "  Tea."  "  When  T 
"  By  and  by."  And  the  father  and  the 
child  would  gaze  together  upon  the  hiss- 
ing steam  from  the  tea-kettle  upon  the 
fire.  The  parent  had  no  dreams  beyond 
the  fragrant  odor  of  the  steeping  tea — 
but  what  the  boy  saw,  it  has  taken  the 
world  a  century  to  fully  understand. 

We  are  told  that  the  elder  Watt  thought 
frequently  of  apprenticing  his  son  to 
some  hard,  manual  trade,  as  he  said,  "  to 
work  the  lazy  bone  out  of  the  boy." 
What  might  have  been  the  effect  if  the 
fine  organization  of  that  child,  both  men- 
tally and  physically,  had  been  subjected 
to  such  a  test  ?  Herein  a  great  Provi- 
dence protected  the  germing  mind  of  the 
young  inventor,  and  kept  him  in  the  only 
channel  which  resulted  in  the  matured 
intellect  whose  one  great  conception  was 
the  steam-engine. 

To  the  great  majority  of  minds,  there 
is  nothing  more  suggestive  in  a  tea-kettle 
than  the  still-life  picture  which  Words- 
worth has  so  sweetly  drawn  in  one  of 
his  sonnets : 

M I  am  not  erne  who  much  or  oft  delight 
To  season  my  fireside  with  personal  talk. 
Of  friends  who  live  within  an  easy  walk. 

Or  neighbors,  daily,  weekly  in  my  sight; 

And  for  my  chance  acquaintance,  ladies  bright, 
Sons,  mothers,  maidens  withering  on  the  stalk. 
These  all  wear  oat  of  me,  like  forma  with 
chalk 

Fainted  on  rich  men's  floors  for  one  feast-night 
Better  than  such  discourse  doth  silence,  long. 

Long,  barren  silence,  square  with  my  desire ; 
To  sit  without  emotion,  hope  or  aim. 

In  the  loved  presence  of  my  cottage-fire, , 
And  listen  to  the  flapping  of  the  flame, 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faint  under-song.' 

Others  of  us,  perhaps,  to  whom  the 
still-life  picture  is  just  aa  sweet  and  just 
as  soothing  as  to  them, 

"  Can  hear  a  voice  they  can  not  hear  " 

in  the  "  low  whispering  "  of  the  kettle 
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upon  the  fire;  and,  in  the  uncurling 
steam,  can  trace  pictures  which  they  can 
never  gee. 

The  tea-kettle  npon  the  Are,  Bending 
oat  its  little  Jet  of  steam  as  the  water 
within  it  boils,  is  a  very  plain  and  simple 
thing ;  It  has  been  familiar  from  child- 
hood, and  few  of  us,  although  we  may 
hare  Been  it  daily,  have  ever  bestowed 
npon  it  a  single  thought 

Look  from  tbe  ten-kettle  to  the  steam 
engine,  and  think  how  much  the  world 
owes  to  a  great  mind ;  look  from  the 
child  in  the  cradle  to  the  matured  intel- 
lect of  the  inventor,  and  think  how  much 
the  world  owes  to  God  1 

Let  us  see  what  pictures  we  can  trace 
in  the  shadowy  vapor  pouring  from  the 
crooked  spout  of  the  old  tea-kettle  upon 
the  fire. 


iicn  a  gate.'  mit 
of  power  Is  this 
which  comes  up  bo  bravely,  breasting  tiie 
heavy  gnlc,  end  riding  over  the  opposing 
waves,  as  if  regardless  of  the  Btorm  * 
What  new  power  is  this  which  comes  to 
dispute  Ibe  mighty  elements  upon  their 
eternal  fields,  and  to  lord  it  overtbem  so 
proudly?  A  steamship!  And  whence 
came  the  steamship  and  whet  is  ItP 

We  look  back  upon  a  century  which 
is  gone ;  we  see  in  lite  bumble  parlor  of 
a  small  house,  in  the  town  of  Greenock, 
the  tea-board  hid  out  for  tbe  evening 
meal,  and  the  curtains  of  Hie  windows 
closely  drawn. 

A  tidy,  active  matron  is  bustling  about, 
slicing  the  bread  and  butter,  and  carefully 
measuring  out  tbe  due  modicum  of  the 
Chinese  leaf,  probably  npon  the  good  old 
principle  of  "  a  spoonful  per  bead,  and 
one  for  the  pot"  A  blazing  ftre  gleams 
and  roars  in  tbe  grate,  and  curls  round 
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the  black  sides  of  the  kettle  which  re- 
poses in  the  midst  of  it,  like  waves  lash- 
ing the  sides  of  a  ship  at  sea ;  and  the 
fire  crackles,  and  the  water  boils  with  a 
faintly-heard,  poppling  sound;  and  a 
stream  of  white  vapor  comes  whizzing 
out  of  the  spout  of  the  kettle  with  a  shrill, 
cheery  hiss.  Now,  the  good  matron  sees 
nothing  particular  in  all  this — the  fire  is 
burning,  the  kettle  boiling,  and  that  is 
all ;  and  the  fire  burns,  and  the  kettle 
boils,  just  that  tea  might  be  made,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  or  end  whatsoever. 
There  is  nothing  wonderful  either  in  the 
one  fact  or  the  other.  Kettles  have  boil- 
ed and  fires  have  burned  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  will  probably  do  so  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

But  the  requisite  number  of  spoonfuls 
have  been  transferred  from  the  caddy  to 
the  pot;  and  as  the  matron  stoops  to 
place  it  upon  the  hob,  her  eye  falls  upon 
a  little  urchin  seated  upon  a  stool  of 
stunted  dimensions,  in  the  full  glare  of 
the  blaze — who,  propping  his  furzy  head 
upon  his  hands,  and  supporting  both  up- 
on his  knees,  by  reclining  an  elbow  against 
each,  is  intently  gazing  at  the  fire,  and 
the  kettle,  and  the  steam,  swallowing 
them  with  his  eyes ;  and  as  much  ab- 
sorbed, in  fact,  as  the  peri  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  her  momentary 
glance  of  heaven.  The  boy  looks  at  the 
fire,  and  the  mother  looks  at  the  boy. 
"Was  there  ever  sic  an  idle  ne'er-do- 
weel  in  this  world  as  our  Jamie  V  is  the 
question  which,  almost  unconsciously, 
she  proposes  to  hersel£  As  it  rises  in  her 
mind,  her  hand  (none  of  the  lightest) 
rises  in  the  air;  and  the  next  second 
would  have  seen  it  descend  with  no  con- 
temptible force  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
luckless  urchin,  but  the  door  opens,  and 
a  neighbor  gossip,  who  has  perhaps  been 
invited  to  tea,  enters.  The  blow  hangs, 
like  Mohammed's  coffin,  suspended  in 
mid-air ;  and  the  tongue  is  used  instead 
oftheflst  Turning  to  the  visitor,  Jamie's 
mother  says, 

u  Noo,  Mistress  Balderstone,  did  you 
ever  see  the  likes  o'  thatf 

"  The  likes  o'  what,  Mistress  Watt  f ' 

"  Oh,  our  Jamie ;  look  till  the  callan 
—there  he'll  sit,  woman,  glowering  at  the 


kettle  and  the  blase  till  ye  would  think 
his  very  een  would  come  out  o'  his  head. 
'Deed,  I  kenna  what's  in  the  bairn- 
whiles  I  think  there's  somethin'  unlucky 
in  that  glower,  I  hope  nae  limraer  has 
been  throwin'  cantrips  at  him ;  but  and 
Meed  it's  mair  nor  likely." 

"  Hout,  tout,  woman,  the  bairn's  only 
warmin'  itsel',"  replies  the  worthy  Mrs. 
Balderstone,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

11  Warmin'  itsel*  P  reiterates  her  friend; 
"  look  till  that  glower  o'  his,  an'  tell  me 
if  ye  dinna  think  it's  something  bye  or- 
dinarV' 

And,  truth  to  tell,  there  is  something 
peculiar  in  the  glance  of  the  boy's  eye ; 
there  is  mind,  active,  speaking  mind, 
looking  through  it.  He  seems  as  one 
who  gazes  upon  a  wondrous  vision,  and 
whose  every  sense  was  bound  up  in  the 
display  of  gorgeous  pageantry  floating 
before  him.  He  sits  watching  the  escap- 
ing steam,  until  the  thin,  vaporous  col- 
umn appears  to  cast  itself  upward  in 
fantastic-changing  shapes.  Sometimes 
the  subtile  fluid,  gathering  in  force  and 
quantity,  will  gently  raise  one  aide  of  the 
lid  of  the  kettle,  emit  a  white  puff,  and 
then  let  the  metal  fall  with  a  low,  clank- 
ing sound.  There  is  power,  strength  in 
that  watery  cloud.  But  still  the  spout 
pours  forth  its  regular  volume  of  white 
vapor,  shooting  over  the  ribs  of  the  grate, 
and  curling  and  rolling  in  outlines  as 
varying  and  quaint  as  those  of  a  rising 
mist. 

Suddenly,  to  the  eye  of  the  half-dream- 
ing boy,  the  steam  appears,  instead  of 
escaping  up  the  chimney,  to  spread  itself 
out  in  a  dense  volume  before  the  fire- 
place. He  gazes  intently  at  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  indistinct  outlines,  like  the 
wavy  robes  of  specters,  show  themselves, 
float  dimly  for  an  instant,  then  melt  into 
the  shapeless  cloud.  Again  they  reap- 
pear, and  more  distinctly  than  before ; 
and  the  spell-bound  boy  sees  faces — some 
terrible,  and  others  gentle  and  mild — 
forming,  and  vanishing,  and  again  reap- 
pearing in  that  wonderful  steam-cloud. 
He  gazes  and  gazes.  To  the  faces,  fanci- 
ful forms,  woven  from  the  vapor,  attach 
themselves  and  cling.  There  is  some- 
thing about  them  awfully  undefined ;  but 
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they  are  undefined  rather  to  the  mind 
than  the  eye.  The  latter  can  see  them, 
but  the  former  can  not  grasp  or  form  an 
accurate  idea  of  their  strange,  shadowy 
proportions.  Some  are  dimly  terrible, 
others  calm  and  serene ;  back  and  forth 
they  float,  not  passing,  but  blending  with, 
gliding  through,  each  other,  and  waving 
their  misty  wings  with  a  slow,  undulating 
motion.  Gradually  the  fair  and  gentle 
steam-spirits  seem,  as  it  were,  to  coalesce, 
to  glide  together  and  become  one,  instinct 
with  mild,  intellectual  grandeur;  and 
round  it  gathers  a  threatening  phalanx 
of  the  dark  and  gloomy  spirits,  their 
forms  changing  to  hideous,  undefined, 
grotesque  things,  and  their  faces  fearful 
to  look  upon.  But  the  mild  spirit  gazes 
calmly  on  them,  as  if  in  reliance  on  its 
innate  power;  and,  raising  its  white 
arms,  it  waves  the  evil  spirits  back,  and 
as  they  retire  undefinedly  they  cover  their 
foreheads  with  their  wings,  for  a  pale 
halo  of  light  beams  anound  the  long,  fair 
curls  of  the  master-phantom. 

But  again  they  rally  and  rush,  dark, 
evil-minded,  like  an  undefined  horror, 
and  wrestle  with  the  fair,  good  form. 
Here,  there,  any  where,  their  demon  faces 
lower  and  mope  round  the  God-molded 
face ;  and  with  their  pointed  claws  and 
swooping  wings  they  seek  to  tear  the 
good  spirit  down,  and  to  exult  over  its 
fall,  with  looks  of  bitter,  jeering  hatred. 
But  they  can  not — the  spiritual  light, 
flickering  in  long  pencils  from  the  fore- 
head and  the  eye  of  the  mild  spirit,  seems, 
although  it  is  so  pale,  and  apparently  so 
heatless,  to  scorch  the  wings  and  shrivel 
up  the  limbs  of  the  assailant  spirits ;  and 
at  length,  drawing  up  its'  grand  form,  it 
throws  its  arms  abroad,  and  with  the  mo- 
tion, as  though  at  the  waving  of  a  wand, 
the  miat-demoDS  shrink,  and  shrivel,  and 
writhe  in  impotent  malice  at  the  feet  of 
their  conqueror,  who  stands  over  them, 
an  angel  trampling  upon  fiends  I 

And  as  the  dreamy  boy  watches  with 
straining  eyes  these  strange,  bewildering 
scenes,  his  little  heart  quails  within  him, 
till  his  active  brain  comes  to  its  rescue 
and  tells  him  that  these  vapor-pictures  are 
but  fbreshadowings  to  him  of  what,  in 
after  years,  will  be  very  clear,  and  that 


the  fierce  and  dreamy  struggle  which  he 
has  just  seen  is  but  symbolic  of  Intel- 
lect WARRING  WITH  THE  ELEMENTS. 

Gradually  this  one  idea  grows  within 
the  mind  of  the  child — it  is  not  very 
clear  to  him,  but  there  is  more  compre- 
hension within  bis  little  brain  than  he  is 
himself  aware  of. 

The  clouds  still  roll  upward  and  up- 
ward, the  clanking  cover  keeps  up  its 
steady  motion,  and  the  shadowy  forms 
still  hover  upon  his  head.  And  still  he 
gazes — and  lo !  the  discomfited  demons 
at  the  feet  of  Intellect,  overpowered  by 
its  might,  fade  and  resolve  themselves 
and  their  writhing  motions  into  the  waves 
of  a  mighty,  heaving  sea.  And  Intel- 
lect, in  all  its  glorious  proportions,  grows 
dim,  very  dim,  and  its  semblance  changes ; 
and  lo  1  it  is  a  ship  without  a  sail,  bat- 
tling with  the  fierce  seas  which  come 
rolling  on,  one  after  another,  throwing 
their  foaming  crests  high  and  higher. 
But  gallantly  rides  that  lonely  ship. 
Against  the  fierce  wind,  against  the  roll- 
ing waves,  against  the  rushing  tide,  it  bat- 
tles sternly.  Wind,  and  waves*,  and  tide 
do  their  utmost ;  but  on,  on,  with  a  fear- 
ful innate  power,  moves  the  mystic  ship, 
dashing  aside  the  white,  sparkling  spray, 
and  tearing  through  wave  after  wave,  till 
the  powers  of  the  elements  feel  them- 
selves conquered,  and  the  wind  abates, 
the  waves  sink,  the  tide  ceases  to  roll, 
and  the  low  murmur  of  the  settling  storm 
proclaims  the  triumph  of  the  ship  of  in- 
tellect 

"  Jamie,  Jamie,  what  lift  ye're  think- 
in*  o'  ?"  cries  a  shrill  voice. 

The  vision  vanishes;  the  waves,  the 
ship,  melt  away;  the  steam-cloud  dis- 
solves; the  old-fashioned  mantlepiece, 
with  quaint  carvings  and  blue-painted 
tiles,  appears,  and  on  the  tre  is  the  ket- 
tle still  hissing  away,  and  on  the  hob  sits 
the  teapot  simmering. 

"  Ye  idle  gawky,"  says  the  shrill  voice 
again,  "  if  ever  I  fin'  ye  sittin'  glowering 
at  the  fire  when  ye  micht  be  doin'  some- 
thin'  useful,  de'iTs  in  it  if  I  don't  gar  ye 
feel  the  wicht  o'  my  han\  Sit  in  till  yer 
tea,  ye  graceless  loon,  and  shak'  ban's  wi' 
Mistress  Balderstone,  here." 

The  boy  rises  meekly  and  does  as  he  is 
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to]  J ;  and  the  first  dim  and  indistinct  ideas 
of  James  Watt  upon  steam  are  laid  away 
III  the  storehouse  of  his  childish  memory 
till,  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  in  the 
maturity  of  his  genius,  they  shall  be 
ripened  Tliis  is  one  of  the  pictures 
which  we  seein  the  upending  vapor  from 
the  spout  of  the  tea-kettle  hoHiug  upon 
the  Are ;  and  it  reminds  us  that,  perhaps, 
in  writing  the  story  of  steam,  it  would 
be  well  for  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
this  dreamy  child  of  Greenock  &  little 
further  ere  we  leave  Ihc  subject. 

James  Watt  continued  under  the  pa- 
rental roof,  attending  school  and  getting 
along  as  unappreciated  boys  generally  do, 
until  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  went 
up  to  London  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
mathematical  Instrument  maker.      He 


holding  the  honorable  position  of  mathe- 
matical instrument  maker  to  the  Uoiro- 
ally  of  Glasgow. 

For  twelve  years  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  mechanics,  and  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1769,  obtained  the  first  greit 
reward  for  his  labors,  in  a  patent  from 
the  English  Government  for  a  steam- 
engine.  It  is  not  essential  to  our  present 
purpose  to  follow  his  career  furtherthsa, 
this ;  but  we  will  state  that  be  lived  to 
see  the  full  realization  of  all  his  early, 
childish  dreams,  and  died  at  his  home, 
at  Healhfield,  Stafford  county,  on  the 
35th  of  August,  1819,  having  realised  a 
princely  fortune,  having  received  lbs 
highest  civic  honors,  and  leaving  behind 
him  a  name  which  will  be  gratefully  re- 
membered throughout  all  time. 


grew  exceedingly  fond  of  this  pursuit, 
for  here  his  natural  abilities  had  full 
scope,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  that 
his  health  became  Impaired,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  work  and  return 
to  Scotland. 

We  find  that  bis  native  city  brought 
back  again  the  glow  of  health,  and  within 
the  year  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
trade  ;  while  a  fondness  for  study  grew 
upon  him  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
friends  were  again  apprehensive  for  his 
health.  His  strong  constitution  and  vig- 
orous intellect  carried  him,  however, 
safely  through  these  years  of  imprudent 
application,  and  we  find  him  In  the  blush 
of  manhood,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 


Although  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Watt  for  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine, 
it  was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  our  own 
Fulton  to  bring  it  into  practical  use  as  a 
propelling  power  Upon  the  sen. 

Robert  Fulton  was  bora  in  Little  Brit- 
ain, Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1765.  In  bis  infancy,  he  was  put  to 
school  in  Lancaster,  where  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education. 
Bis  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  it  a 
very  early  age.  In  his  childhood,  all  his 
hours  of  recreation  were  passed  in  the 
shops  of  mechanics,  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  pencil.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  be  painted  portraits  asd 
landscapes   in   Philadelphia,  .where   he 
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remained^until  he  was  about  twenty-one. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  kindness  by  his  distinguished 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  his  promising  genius  and 
amiable  qualities  that  he  took  .him  into 
bis  house,  where  he  continued  an  in- 
mate for  several  years.  After  leaving  the 
family  of  West,  he  appears  for  some  time 
to  have  made  painting  his  chief  employ- 
ment. He  spent  two  years  in  Devon- 
shire, where  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  so  famous 
for  his  canals,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  a 
nobleman  celebrated  for  his  love  of  science, 
and  particularly  for  his  love  of  the  me- 
chanical arts.  In  1793  we  find  Fulton 
actively  engaged  in  a  project  to  improve 
inland  navigation.  Even  at  that  early 
period  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pro- 
pelling vessels  by  steam,  and  h^  speaks 
in  some  of  his  manuscripts  with  great 
confidence  of  its  practicability.  In  May, 
1794,  he  obtained  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment a  patent  for  a  double  inclined 
plane,  to  be  used  for  transportation ;  and 
in  the  same  year,  he  submitted  to  the 
British  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts 
and  Commerce  an  improvement,  of  his  in- 
vention, on  mills  for  sawing  marble,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  society 
and  an  honorary  medal.  He  also  ob- 
tained patents  for  machines  for  spin- 
ning flax  and  making  ropes,  and  invent- 
ed a  mechanical  contrivance  for  scooping 
out  the  earth,  in  certuin  situations,  to 
form  the  channels  for  canals  and  aque- 
ducts. The  subject  of  canals  appears 
chiefly  to  have  engaged  his  attention  at 
this  ^nie.  He  now,  and  probably  for 
some  time  previously,  professed  himself  a 
civil  engineer.  Under  this  title  he  pub- 
lished his  work  on  canals.  Throughout 
his  course  as  a  machinist  and  civil  en- 
gineer, he  derived  great  advantage  from 
hjs  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  he 
being  an  elegant  and  accurate  draftsman. 
After  his  attention  was  directed  to  me- 
chanics, he  seems  not  to  have  used  his 
pencil  as  a  painter  lill  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  when  he  painted  some  portraits 
of  his  own  family.  In  1797,  he  went  to 
Pari*,  where  he  lived  several  years  in  the 


family  of  Joel  Barlow,  during  which 
time  he  studied  the  higher  mathematics, 
physics,  and  perspective.  He  left  Paris 
in  1806,  and,  after  a  short  stay  in  En- 
gland, returned  to  the  United  States  and 
effected  his  wonderful  mission,  the  prac- 
tical establishment  of  navigation  by  steam, 
by  the  completion  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess of  the  Clermont,  the  first  vessel  which 
was  ever  wholly  and  effectually  propell- 
ed by  steam. 

This  vessel  was  launched  from  the 
yard  of  Charles  Brown,  at  Corlears  Hook, 
in  July,  1807,  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 
She  was  fully  completed,  and  made  her 
trial  trip  in  August  following,  taking  her 
departure  from  the  old  State  Prison  dock, 
at  the  foot  of  Amos  street,  for  Albany, 
which  place  she  reached  without  accident, 
making  the  run  in  thirty-two  hours,  equal 
to  five  miles  an  hour. 

The  Clermont  was  named  after  the 
country-seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston, 
who  was  Fulton's  patron  and  friend. 
Her  voyage  to  Albany  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful one  ever  made  by  a  steamboat, 
and  marked  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  excitement  which  it  oc- 
casioned rang  through  the  countiy  from 
north  to  south.  The  astonishment  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
excited  by  her  appearance,  many  of 
whom  had  never  heard  of  a  steam-engine, 
much  less  a  steamboat,  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  quaint  and  interesting 
sketches  of  both  pen  and  pencil,  some 
of  which  were  most  ridiculous,  while 
others  were  of  that  character  which  noth- 
ing but  an  object  of  real  grandeur 
could  have  excited.  She  was  described 
by  some,  who  had  indistinctly  seen  her 
passing  in  the  night,  as  a  living  monster 
moving  on  the  waters,  defying  the  winds 
and  tide,  and  breathing  flames  and  smoke. 
She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance  to 
other  vessels  which  were  navigating  the 
river  at  this  time.  The  fuel  used,  the 
same  as  all  steamboats  for  years  after, 
was  dry  pine  wood,  which  sends  forth  a 
volume  of  ignited  vapor  several  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  smoke-pipe ;  and, 
whenever  the  fire  is  stirred,  a  galaxy  of 
sparks  fly  off,  which  at  night  present  a 
beautiful  and  effective  appearance.    This 
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uncommon  light  at  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  crews  of  other  vessels,  who, 
although  the  wind  and  tide  were  adverse, 
were  astonished  to  find  that  the  object 
producing  It  was  rapidly  approaching 
them ;  and  when  It  came  so  near  that 
the  noise  of  the  machinery  and  paddle- 
wheels  could  be  heard,  it  is  said  that  the 
crews,  In  some  instances,  shrunk  between 
their  decks  from  the  startling  Bight ;  s 
escaped  lo  the  shore  by  the  aid  of  their 
small-boat*,  while  others  prostrated  them- 
selves, and  besought  Providence  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  horrible  monster  which 
was  marching  on  the  tide  and  lighting 
Its  path  by  the  fire  which  It  vomited.  It 
la  said  that  one  individual,  when  lie  first 
taw  the  Clermont  im  her  passage,  and  as 
she  was  passing  the  now  city  of  Hudson, 
went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  "  be 
had  seen  the  devil  going  to  Albany  on  a 
saw-mill." 

Pulton  continued  to  prosecute  his  ex- 
periments and  Improvements  In  steam- 
engines,  but  did  not  receive  his  first 
patent  nntll  February  11,  1809 ;  and  in 
the  same  month  of  the  year  1811,  he  ob- 
tained further  protection  for  oilier  im- 
provements in  boats  and  machinerv. 
Prom  this  time  forward  lie  was  mostiy 
employed  in  the  construction  of  boats. 


among  which  were  the  first  steam  ferry- 
boats ;  two  of  these  he  bnilt  for  the 
Jersey  City  Perry.  Pulton  displayed  hit 
usual  skill  and  ingenuity  in  fitting  up  the 
floating  bridges  and  other  appurtenance*, 
moat  of  which  were  the  results  of  his 
own  genius.  Our  space  will  not  pcraii 
a  detailed  account  of  his  connection  with 
the  project  for  the  great  Erie  Cannl;  of 
his  new  plans  and  experiments  in  sob- 
marine  warfare  ;  of  the  construction  of 
the  steam-frigate  which  bore  bis  name; 
of  his  vexatious  and  ruinous  lawsuits  and 
controversies  with  those  who  interfered 
with  his  patent  rights  and  exclusive 
grants.  Fulton  died  February  24,  1815. 
Nearly  a  century  has  rolled  away  since 
the  crude  Invention  of  Watt,  and  the 
world  lias  seen  many  new  things.  Po- 
litical revolutions  have  wrought  mighty 
changes,  and  altered  unquestionably  the 
destiny  of  empires  ;  but,  after  all,  ihey 
are  nothing  lo  the  revolutions  of  science. 
Amid  the  roar  of  a  conflict  which  shook 
Europe,  the  undent  dynasty  of  France 
fell  prostrate,  crumbled  with  the  ratns  of 
its  own  Baslile.  And  now  are  new 
Basliles  being  created,  new  forts  erected 
— the  tools  with  which  tyranny  will  play 
a  future  game,  where  tyranny  played  Its 
gome  of  yore — the   chains   are    again 
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clanking  o*\  the  people  who  once  so 
nobly  bunt  them.  But  there  is  no  such 
reaction  in  Jthe  revolutions  of  science. 
The  echo  of  the  cheery  hiss  of  the  old 
tea-kettle,  when  the  boy  Watt  sat  dream- 
ily listening  to  it,  is  to  be  heard  in  the 
loud  roar  of  the  steam-pipe,  risiag  often 
above  the  din  of  winds  and  waters,  and 
proclaiming  to  both  that  a  mighty  power 
is  battling  with  their  fierceness. 

Steam  has  made  this  old  world  of  ours 
a  new   oqe.      It  makes  ocean-voyages 
pleasure-trips;  it   binds  cities   together 
literally  with  iron  bands ;  it  brings  king- 
doms into  as  close  contiguity  as  parishes. 
What  does  it  not  do  for  man  ?     Services 
the  most  mighty  and  the  most  trivial.   It 
hurries  him  across  the  Atlantic  in  ten 
days,  and  grinds  coffee  in  grocers1  shops ; 
it  has  power  enough  to  pump  up  volumes 
of  water  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  delicacy  enough  to  drive  a  shuttle 
and  weave  fine  linen.     Mighty  as  is  its 
strength,   the  childhood  of  intellect  can 
guide  it.     Up  and  down  fly  the  huge 
beams  and  cylinders  with  a  force  that 
hundreds  of  horses  would  in  vain  crack 
i  sinew  and  muscle  to  control;  and  yet, 
let  there  be  but  the  touch  of  a  guiding 
lever,  the  stopping  of  a  valve,  demanding 
no  more  than  a  child's  strength,  and  the 
vast  moving  fabric  at  once  becomes  mo- 
tionless and  passive,  only  so  many  tuns 
of  wrought  and  hammered  metal. 

Ajid  what  a  change  has  steam  made 
in  the  outward  and  visible  appearance 
of  our  country — its  coasts,  its  roads,  its 
cities  and  its  rivers  1     Railroads,  we  ad- 
mit, are,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  no 
great  beautiflers  of  landscape ;  but  if  any 
one  can  see  a  steam-engine,  dragging  after 
it  its  huge  train  of  matter,  animate  and 
inanimate — whirling  over  the  earth  like 
a  meteor  over  the  heavens — rushing  out 
of  tunnels,  like  a  flaming  comet  darting 
into  sight  from  the  impenetrable  depths 
of  space-— conveying   its  hundreds  of 
men,  women  and  children,  and  almost 
setting  time  and  space  at  defiance  by  its 
fiery  rapidity  and  power — if  any  one  can 
see  this,  and  not  recognize  in  his  breast 
a  higher,  more  sublime  emotion  than  the 
richest   landscape  can  afford,  he  is  only 
lit  for   trimming  overgrown  hedges,  or 


laying  out  cabbage-gardens.  Fancy  an 
old  gentleman  of  the  Addisonian  school, 
finical,  precise  and  little-minded,  taking 
an  airing  oat  of  his  grave,  and  looking 
for  the  lumbering  coach,  which  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  transported  him,  in  some- 
thing like  a  week,  from  London  to  York ; 
or  .the  sober  denizens  of  the  metropolis 
of  a  later  date,  walking  quietly  to  the 
water-side  to  secure  a  berth  on  board  a 
Margate  hoy.  Would  the  worthy  indi- 
viduals in  question  recognize  the  world, 
as  it  exists  now  to  their  go-ahead  de- 
scendants on  this  side  of  the  water,  as 
well  as  those  who  still  cling  to  fatherland, 
as  the  one  they  had  been  accustomed  to, 
and  its  steam-whirled  people  as  akin  to 
the  race  of  sober  plodders  which  once 
peopled  it?  Animal  produces  mental 
activity.  Rapidity  of  locomotion,  power 
over  the  elements  of  nature,  react  upon 
us,  and  make  us  more  morally  bold,  more 
quick  in  thought  and  prompt  in  action. 
So  steam  has  revolutionized  mental  as 
well  as  physical  things — has  invaded 
the  realms  of  mind  as  well  as  those  of 
matter. 

There  is,  to  our  thinking,  something 
awfully  grand  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
vast  steam-engine.  Stand  amid  its  pon- 
derous beams  and  bars,  wheels,  and  cyl- 
inders, and  watch  their  unceasing  play ; 
how  regular  and  how  powerful! — the 
machinery  of  a  lady's  Geneva  watch  is 
not  more  nicely  adjusted,  the  rush  of  the 
avalanche  is  not  more  awful  in  its 
strength.  Old  Gothic  cathedrals  are 
solemn  places,  preaching  solemn  lessons 
touching  solemn  things ;  but,  to  him  who 
thinks,  an  engine-room  may  preach  a 
more  solemn  lesson  still  It  will  tell  him 
of  mind — mind  wielding  matter  at  its 
will,  mind  triumphing  over  physical  dif- 
ficulties, man  asserting  his  great  suprem- 
acy, "  intellect  battling  with  the  ele- 
ments." And  how  exquisitely  complete 
is  every  detail  1  how  subordinate  every 
part  toward  the  one  great  end !  how 
every  little  bar  and  screw  fits  and  works 
together !  Vast  as  is  the  machine,  let  a 
bolt  be  but  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  too 
long  or  too  short,  and  the  whole  fabric 
is  disorganized.  It  is  one  complete  piece 
of  harmony — an  iron  essay  upon  unity 
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of  design  ttttd  execution.     There  ia  deep 

Tine,  apace  have  yielded  to  mjfjaower— 

poetry  m  the  Bteam-engino — mora  of  the 

The  world,  the  world  is  Dl»  t 

poetry  of  motion  than  In  the  bound  of 

The  giant  stream  of  tha  qnoenly  Wat, 

Hie  antelope,  more  of  the  poetry  of  power 

And  the  orient  floods  divine. 

than  in  the  dash  of  the  cataract.     Cup- 

The  ocean  pales  where'er  I  sweep, 

tain  George  W.  Cutter  seems  to  have  fir  My 
realized  thin  in  hii  graphic  poem,  pub- 

To bear  my  atrength  rejoice. 
And  nujhsti-ra  of  the  briny  deep 
Cower  trembling  at  my  voice. 

lished  yearn  ago,  entitled 

I  carry  the  wealth  and  the  lord  of  earth, 

TUB    BOHfl    OF    BTEAM. 

Tha  thongtata  nf  the  Godlike  mind. 

When  I  saw  an  inr  upon  the  land, 
A  navy  upon  the  stmt, 

The  wind  lag*  after  my  going  forth. 

The  lightning  ia  left  behind. 

Creeping  along,  a  snail-Ilka  hand. 

In  the  darksome  depths  or  tha  fathomless  mine 

Or  waiting  the  wayward  breese ; 

My  tireless  arm  doth  play, 

When  I  saw  the  peasant  faintly  reel 

Where  the  rocks  ne'er  saw  the  ann  decline. 

At  the  toll  which  he  faintly  boro. 

Or  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day: 

Aa  he  turned  iwny  at  the  turd;  wheel, 

I  bring  earth's  srllttcrlng  Jewels  up. 

Or  togged  M  the  weary  oar ; 

From  the  hidden  case  below. 

When  I  measnrcdthepentlni:  courser's  speed. 

And  I  make  the  fountain's  granite  enp 

The  (light  uf  the  cerrler-dove, 

With  a  crystal  gnah  o'erlow. 

At  they  lion  iho  law  a  king  decreed, 

I  blow  the  bellows,  I  forge  the  steel. 

Or  the  lines  or  Impatient  love ; 

In  all  the  shops  or  trade; 

I  conld  bat  think  how  the  world  would  feel 

I  hammer  the  ore,  and  turn  the  wheel 

As  they  were  auLstrlpped  afar. 

Whejc  my  arms  of  strength  are  made  ; 

When  I  should  he  bound  to  (be  rushing  keel 

I  manege  ihefnrnaoe.themlll,  the  mini. 

Or  chained  to  the  flying  car  1 

I  carry,  I  spin,  I  weave. 

Hal  hal  hal    They  found  me  at  lust, 

And  all  my  doings  I  put  In  print 

They  Invited  me  forth  at  length  ; 

On  every  morn  and  eve. 

And  I  mihed  lo  my  throne  with  a  thnnder-blast. 

I've  no  muscle  to  weary,  no  breast  to  decay, 

And  laughed  In  my  Iron  rtrength  1 

No  bones  to  he  "  laid  oa  thewheif," 

Oh  1  then  you  saw  a  wondrous  change 

And  soon  I  Intend  you  may  "  go  to  play," 

On  the  earth  and  ocean  wide  ; 

While  I  manage  tha  world  myself ; 

Where  nuw  my  aery  armies  range. 

But  harness  me  down  with  yonr  ln»  bands 

Nor  wait  for  wind  or  tide. 

Eimti  1  hurrah !  the  water  o'er, 

For  I  scorn  the  strength  of  your  puny  hands, 

The  mountain's  steep  decline. 

As  the  tempest  scorns  a  chain. 
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The  rtesm-engiae  stands,  thus  far,  in- 
disputably the  greatest  invention  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Ought  it  not  to  be 
a  lesson  to  those  who  laugh  at  novelties, 
and  put  no  faith  in  inventions,  to  con- 
sider that  this  complex  fabric,  this  tri- 
umph of  art  and  science,  was  once  the 
laughing-stock  of  jeering  thousands,  and 
once  only  the  waking  fantasy  of  a  boy's 
mind,  as  he  sat  and  in  seeming  idleness 
watched  a  little  column  of  vapor  rise 
from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  ? 
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WOULD  you  praise  Caesar?  Say  Caesar. 
Would  you  praise  Newport  ?  Say 
Newport  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  is  the  ne  pht$  ultra  of  American 
watering  places.  It  is  sea-side  in  its 
most  charming,  winsome  mood.  It  is 
nature  with  all  the  comfortable  addenda 
of  modern  conveniences.  It  is  «u»  generis, 
and  why  every  body  that  pants  for  salt 
water  does  not  come  to  Newport,  is  be- 
cause, every  body  never  having  been  here, 
mils  to  realize  its  capabilities.  For  those 
who  have  lived  here  an  entire  season, 
it  steals  away  the  heart  and  becomes  a 
Joy  for  ever.  It  is  true,  some,  having  seen 
Newport  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
House,  can  a  tale  unfold  sufficient- 
ly repulsive  for  sensible  people  to  shun 
it  as  a  moral  upas-tree,  but  the  glasses 
in  those  spectacles  are  imperfect;  the 
eyes  looking  through  them  have  had 
visions  not  laid  down  in  the  true  philos- 
ophy. Newport  in  print  means  an  ave- 
nue ;  "  loud  "  equipages,  four-in-hands ; 
tandems ;  startling  toilettes ;  a  great  deal 
of  false  hair ;  a  beach  where  people  go 
to  see  \^  hotel  where  pandemonium  reigns, 
and  where  Terpsichore  trips  her  untiring 
toe;  and,  a  grand  moral  men-agerie 
where  a  tiger  is  kept  and  fought  very 
early  in  the  morning,  as  an  incitement 
to  early  rising.  This  is  the  Newport  of 
correspondents,  and  so  painted  because 
readers  demand  that  the  mental  pabu- 
lum served  on  watering-place  dishes 
shall  be  highly  seasoned.  On  the  same 
principle  that  East  Indians  devour  curry 


to  prevent  their  liver  from  growing  tor- 
pid, we  in  summer  require  such  healthy 
excitement  as  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  perusal  of  ehronique*  seandaleusti. 

Indeed,  it  is  edifying  to  observe  how 
the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  learned  and 
the  unlettered,  take  to  the  same  diet,  and 
how  all  types  relish  it  after  their  own 
peculiar  fashion.  During  the  "  season," 
every  man  and  woman  is  more  or  less 
of  a  Becky  Sharp,  and  "  goes  up-stairs 
to  abuse  the  company/'  with  almost  as 
much  zest  as  did  that  very  clever,  but 
highly  improper,  personage. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  saints  would 
go  frantic  were  it  not  for  sinners.  Othel- 
lo's occupation  would  be  gone ;  but,  of 
course,  a  brilliant  saint  abuses  the  com- 
pany with  so  much  esprit  that  the  follies 
of  mankind  are  simply  created  as  so 
many  pegs  on  which  to  hang  works  of 
art.  Could  Thackeray  have  lived  had 
the  world  been  right  side  up  ?  What 
would  become  of  u  our  own,"  without 
the  vagaries  of  Shoddy,  Petroleum  and 
F.  F.  V.'s  ? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  newspapers,  Newport 
is  many-sided  ;  it  has  as  many  phases  as 
a  well-educated  politician  has  faces.  You 
can  be  a  fool  or  a  wise  man  at  the 
Ocean  House ;  you  can  obtain  all  that 
Newport  can  give  at  boarding-houses, 
for  very  little  money;  you  can  have 
your  own  cottage  and  live  like  a  prince ; 
or  you  can  hire  a  cottage  and  live  like 
a  Christian.  Where  else  is  there  such  a 
delightful  combination  of  sense  and  non- 
sense? 

Thanks  to  the  good  sense  of  the  men 
and  women  fortunate  enough  to  own 
real  estate  here,  and  to  have  built  for 
themselves  summer  habitations,  the  cot- 
tages rule,  and  the  season  therefore  ex- 
tends from  June  until  November.  To 
leave  the  first  of  September,  as  do  the 
Oceanides,  is  to  display  an  obtuseness 
melancholy  to  reflect  upon.  There  al- 
ways are  a  lew  cold  days  about  the  last  of 
August,  which,  creating  a  frightful  panic 
in  the  hotels,  drive  butterflies  inland  or 
to  the  city ;  but  old  Newporters  are  not 
to  be  deluded  by  a  stiff  breeze  and  a 
threatening  sky.  We  merely  draw  our 
shawls  about  us,  comfort  ourselves  with 
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a  lively  romance,  smile  at  the  deluded 
victims  who  go  home  to  be  scorched, 
and  lo !  at  the  end  of  the  second  or 
third  day,  clouds  are  chased  away,  the 
sun  shines  more  brightly  than  ever,  and 
the  water,  as  soft,  warm  and  winning 
as  in  July,  lures  us  to  many  a  fond  em- 
brace. In  September  there  comes  the 
Line  Storm,  but  the  Line  could  not  fall 
in  a  pleasanter  place,  and  after  four  or 
five  days  the  rich  October  weather,  all 
aglow  with  vitality,  sets  in.  Autumn- 
tinted  foliage  is  the  one  element  want- 
ing to  make  Newport  resplendent  dur- 
ing this  month.  The  few  trees  scattered 
over  the  island  possess  none  of  the  In- 
dian-summer beauty  that  is  the  glory  of 
New  England.  Their  leaves  wither  and 
fall  without  a  crimson  blush ;  but,  as 
the  greatest  beauty  has  her  mole,  so 
Newport  must  fall  short  of  all  that  fancy 
would  paint  it  The  lover  of  gorgeous 
coloring  must  feast  his  eyes  elsewhere. 
Here  forest  bacchanalia  are  unknown. 

Ah,  I  see  how  it  is,  you  don't  care  for 
glimpses  of  Nature  and  cottage  life :  you 
have  come  to  Newport  for  its  nonsense. 
Very  well.  It  is  Saturday  night,  so  we 
will  go  to  the  Ocean  House  reception  and 
watch  how  the  Oceanides  disport.  Let 
us  place  our  chairs  here  near  the  north- 
ern entrance  to  the  corridor  and  oppo- 
site the  parlor,  for  as  there  is  a  fashion- 
able side  to  Broadway  which  every  body 
takes  even  when  in  haste,  and  its  crowd- 
ed condition  precludes  any  gait  livelier 
than  a  saunter,  so  there  is  a  fashionable 
end  to  the  corridor.  Custom  makes  a 
very  funny  place  of  this  world.  Do  you 
believe  there  are  fashions  in  another? 
Let  us  secure  our  seats  before  the  crowd 
assemble,  and  do  not  be  surprised  if 
men — I  mean  gentlemen  of  course — pass 
by  with  their  hats  on  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,  for  this  breach  of  etiquette  is  so 
often  committed  as  no  longer  to  be  a 
matter  of  wonderment.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  one  gets  accustomed  to  bad 
manners,  Even  during  receptions,  I 
have  seen  men  stand  in  the  corridor  puf- 
fing cigars  in  the  faces  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen !  Yes,  and  I  have  seen  young 
men  describe  "  Virginia  fences"  through 
the  same  hall,  while  myriads  of  eyes  gas- 


ed  upon  them,  and  women,  who  are  said 
to  be  angels,  tittered  at  their  drunken 
performances,  instead  of  sighing  that  such 
things  are.  These  episodes,  however, 
are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Usually, 
young  men  execute  their  faux  pas  m 
more  retired  places.  Here  are  a  bevy  of 
11  misses"  in  full  dress.  You  know  there 
are  no  little  girls  now.  The  youngert 
of  these  "  misses"  can  not  be  more  than 
six  years  old,  but  you  will  observe  that 
she  fully  appreciates  "the  importance  of 
show.  That  pink  silk  dress  and  those 
white  satin  boots  are  carried  off  by  her 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  most  fro- 
ward  belle.  And  look  at  the  girl  in  white 
tarletan  !  What  poor,  emaciated  legs  I 
Are  not  pipe-stems  outpipe-stemmed  f 
Was  there  ever  such  a  lack  of  muscle  ? 
How  Dio  Lewis  would  tear  his  hair 
at  so  discouraging  a  spectacle,  and  how, 
if  he  had  his  own  way,  all  those  fine 
feathers  would  be  cast  aside  and  the 
puny  victim  put  through  a  course  of 
gymnastics  1  That  the  child  is  not  asham- 
ed to  show  such  legs  denotes  a  mental 
and  physical  demoralisation  most  piti- 
able to  contemplate.  Do  you  believe 
her  mother  has  designs  on  her  life? 
These  wretched  little  humanities  can  not 
fail  to  make  sickly  women,  a  commodity 
with  which  the  country  is  already  over- 
stocked Why  they  are  not  in  bed, 
would  be  a  mystery  to  Europe.  In 
Newport,  new  awns  ehangS  tout  ed*. 
The  Saturday  night  hop  is  opened  at  nint 
o'clock  with  dancing  by  these  infants 
without  arms,  who  then  retire  and  un- 
gracefully yield  the  floor  to  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  But  you  don't  get  the 
taste  of  green  fruit  out  of  your  mouth 
during  the  entire  evening.  Girls  of  four- 
teen and  fifteen,  coquetting  with  bou- 
quets and  escorted  by  boys,  jostle  you  at 
every  step,  and  would  run  over  and  ex- 
tirpate mature  men  and  women,  were  it 
in  their  physical  power.  Gray  haira  are 
a  nuisance  in  this  country,  and  are  treat* 
ed  accordingly. 

The  plot  thickens.  Bees  in  a  hive  do  not 
swarm  more  profusely  than  our  fellow- 
beings  swarm  about  the  parlor.  The  enter- 
tainment, you  know,  consists  in  being  ar- 
rayed very  unlike  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
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promenading  through  the  corridor  which 
Is  lined  with  curious  spectators,  looking 
as  steadfastly  at  every  body  as  every  body 
looks  at  you,  remarking  on  the  passers- 
by,  and,  if  you  like,  dancing  in  the  par- 
lor, where  the  dust  equals  that  discover- 
ed by  "  Sister  Anne"  in  Blue  Beard,  and 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  fever-heat  The  parlor  is,  of 
course,  densely  packed,  and  requires  to 
he  stormed;  consequently,  those  who  are 
cool  and  comfortable  outside,  are  unhap- 
py until  they  have  accomplished  the  dan- 
gerous undertaking ;  the  more  you  are 
trodden  upon,  and  the  more  your  lungs 
pant  for  oxygen,  the  more  you  are  doing 
the  proper  thing.  Don't  you  see  the  fun 
of  it? 

The  men,  you  notice,  are  very  inferior 
in  appearance ;  infinitely,  more  so  than 
the  women.  It  is  a  way  most  men  have 
at  Newport.  You  rarely  see  a  fine  male 
type  here,  particularly  at  receptions,  and 
if  one  chances  to  appear,  it  is  from  mo- 
mentary curiosity.  It  is  more  difficult 
for  a  sensible  man  to  lend  himself  to  such 
occasions  than  for  a  sensible  woman, 
from  the  fact  that  a  woman,  however 
clever,  provided  that  she  is  physically 
gifted,  is  always  at  home  in  a  ball-room, 
and  is  always  ready  to  be  admired.  She 
is  graceful  in  her  folly  where  a  man  is 
often  awkward,  and  hence,  restlessly  un- 
happy. I  don't  assert,  however,  that 
women  are  vainer  than  men ;  but  it  is 
natural  that  the  former  should  be  aufaU 
m  situations  where  they  meet  shine.  As 
men  rarely  possess  beauty,  their  vanity 
displays  itself  in  other  ways.  But  it  is 
singular  haw  much  handsomer  American 
women  are  than  the  men.    Why  is  it  ? 

There  is  endless  variety  in  dress,  as  you 
perceive.  Some  in  evening  toilette, 
others  in  dinner  dresses,  some  in  prome- 
nade costume,  and  others  enveloped  in 
opera-cloaks.  Here  comes  a  fair  dame 
in  a  walking-dress  with  jeweled  cane 
in  hand,  denoting  a  recent  visit  to  Paris. 
The  style  is  decidedly  "  loud,"  and  yet 
the  wearer  is  one  of  the  torn.  It  is  French, 
certainly,  but  as  a  voice  at  my  elbow  re- 
marks, "the  lady  has  evidently  made 
dress  a  study,  but,  unfortunately,  she 
does  not  know  the  difference  between 


the  Marquises  of  St  Germain,  and  those 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette."  Dear  me  t 
how  many  subjects  tor  Banting  there  are ! 
and  what  a  pity  the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety of  England,  whose  members  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  talking  and 
writing  ineffable  nonsense  about  the  in- 
habitants of  our  continent,  could  not  be 
present  to  eat  their  own  words!  No 
American  ever  grows  mt ;  he  is  always 
known  by  his  extreme  length  of  neck,  is 
undersized,  and  never  has  curly  hair! 
Yet,  Banting  has  sold  better  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  England. 

You  see  there  is  little  conversation. 
Eyes  are  so  busy  that  tongues  are  super- 
fluous ;  but,  of  course,  numberless  flirta- 
tions are  going  on.  Did  you  remark 
what  a  killing  glance  that  pretty  girl 
gave  her  aoeotars,  and  how  he  received 
it  f  As  if  she  would  not  captivate  her 
next  partner  with  one  still  more  over- 
powering  I  She  throws  her  eyes  about 
as  recklessly  as  maskers  at  an  Italian 
carnival  shower  confetti  ;  it  may  be  very 
pretty,  but  where  is  the  satisfaction  in 
having  eyes  thrown  at  you,  when  you 
realize  that  you  are  only  one  of  a  thou- 
sand targets  ?  Where  is  the  consolation 
to  vanity  when  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  you  happen  to  be  Jones  or 
Smith  r 

The  conversation  indulged  in  is  of 
the  weakest  To  talk  reasonably  in  such 
a  place  is  a  moral  impossibility,  for  the 
atmosphere  is  so  steeped  in  nonsense 
that  a  wise  man  becomes  a  fool.  I  once 
saw  Charles  Sumner  promenade  with  a 
lady,  and  wondered  whether  "  the  noblest 
Roman  of  them  all "  did  not  feel  very 
much  as  Thor  would  have  felt  had  he 
been  called  upon  to  crack  nuts  with  his 
mighty  hammer.  He  looked  like  Gulli- 
ver in  Lttliput  The  spirit  of  Harlequin 
comes  over  you ;  you  titter  and  smile, 
scrape  and  bow,  flirt  your  fan  and  twirl 
your  mustache,  make  and  receive  the 
most  palpably  fulsome  compliments,  and 
go  home  at  midnight  highly  delighted 
with  your  exploits  if  you  are  as  silly  as 
you  seem — highly  disgusted  with  Vanity 
Fair  if  you  are  wiser  than  appearances 
denote;  yet,  it  is  a  phase  of  human  na- 
ture worth  studying  in  warm  weather, 
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when  the  brain  is  parboiled,  and  incapa- 
ble of  a  sum  in  simple  division. 

Do  yon  insist  npon  going  next  to  a 
Newport  ball  ?  Be  it  so.  Newport, 
however,  is  less  riotous  in  *  hops  "  than 
Saratoga.  The  gaudiest  butterflies  find 
the  bracing  Atlantic  too  fierce  for  their 
gossamer  wings,  and  remain  inland.  Be- 
sides, the  tendency  of  cottage  life  is  to 
more  severe  delectation.  Matin&es,  mu- 
ticaleSy  conversazioni,  readings,  private 
theatricals,  reeherchS  clam-bakes,  dinners, 
tea-parties  and  picnics  absorb  so  much 
time  and  attention  that  Terpsichore, 
though  a  Muse  meant  for  fashion,  is 
considered  ds  trap  among  the  rational 
leaders  of  society.  Dancing  young  men, 
too,  do  not  affect  Newport  to  the  same 
extent  as  formerly,  because,  perhaps, 
they  know  by  instinct  that  they  no 
longer  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Party- 
givers  are  driven  quite  distracted  by 
the  fearful  lack  of  "  pumps,"  and  seize 
upon  members  of  the  fraternity  with  an 
avidity  startling  to  behold.  Eligible 
partners  quickly  learn  their  watering- 
place  value,  and  conduct  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. Humility  has  long  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue  among  swallow-tails. 
They  believe  that  one  swallow-tail 
nutke*  a  summer. 

A  public  ball,  which  any  one  may 
attend  by  paying  a  few  dollars,  can  not 
be  thoroughly  dtotfnguS,  though  it  is  mar- 
velous how  few  frights  and  how  little 
gauoherie  are  seen  here  —  a  fact  that 
speaks  well  for  the  taste  and  natural 
breeding  of  Americana  You  see  that, 
to-night,  there  are  no  wonderful  toilettes, 
nothing  to  open  one's  eyes  wide  with 
curiosity.  White  is  always  genteel,  and 
white  is  the  prevailing  color.  Beauty 
is  not  rampant  It  rarely  is  in  water- 
ing-places. Fashionable  women  are 
oftener  stylish  than  handsome.  Modistes, 
who  are  wonderful  artists,  do  more  for 
them  than  nature,  and  beauty  without 
style  is  less  imposing  than  style  with 
tolerable  looks.  That  old-fashioned 
maxim  about  beauty  unadorned  being 
adorned  the  most,  is  an  unmitigated  ab- 
surdity. There  never  lived  a  pretty 
woman  who  was  not  rendered  doubly 
attractive  by  artistic  dressing.     There 


never  lived  a  woman  with  any  preten-, 
sions  to  good  taste  that  did  not  decorate 
herself  to  the  extent  of  her  possibilities! 
There'  never  lived  a  man  with  an  eye 
for  beauty,  that  did  not  admire  a  woman 
more  in  gauze  than  in  calico.  'Modem 
instances  give  the  lie  to  wise  saws. 
There  ought  to  be  a  national  fund  for 
the  adornment  of  beautiful  women,  and 
there  will  be — in  Utopia,  where  every 
body  is  to  be  a  born  artist 

If  there  is  little  beauty  unadorned, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unadorned  ugli- 
ness. Although  none  of  the  dresses 
M  finish  too  soon w — they  never  do  in 
these  days  of  trams — quite  a  number 
41  begin  too  late.**  It  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  there  are  bounds  to  dkoV 
letto*  dresses;  but  ladies  of  fashion  are 
not  inclined  to  draw  the  line  any  where. 
It  may  be  very  proper.  It  may  be  that 
they  intend  to  revive  the  original  cos- 
tume of  Adam  and  Eve.  If  so,  they 
must,  at  the  same  time,  uproot  and  de- 
stroy the  tree  of  knowledge,  otherwise 
the  world  will  sit  in  condemnation. 
Probably  for  economical  reasons  there 
is  no  waste  of  material,  though — and 
what  is  a  seeming  contradiction — to  the 
corsage  there  is  nothing  but  waist !  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  see  American  women 
outstripping  the  demi  monde.  It  is  not 
only  unpleasant,  but  it  is  decidedly  sad 
and  demoralizing.  Society  speaks  slight- 
ingly of  the  danmn*  because  of  her 
short  skirts.  The  pot  should  be  careful 
how  it  calls  the  kettle  black,  particularly 
when  the  kettle  is  not  so  very  black 
Extremes  meet,  and  society  morals  ap- 
pear to  be  either  notk  or  nothing !  In 
reality,  the  danmue  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage :  her  dress  is  simply  short — that 
of  the  bon  ion  is  low  /  The  costume  of 
the  former  is  a  matter  of  necessity ;  that 
of  the  latter  a  matter  of  pleasure.  One 
is  graceful  and  the  other  is  disgraceful. 

Fashion  exacts  that  full  (?)  dress 
should  he  $&*Mtti*,  which  is  well  enough 
when  the  modesty  of  nature  is  not  o'er- 
stepped,  although  it  is  a  question  wheth- 
er the  beauty  of  the  fairest  is  not  en- 
hanced by  a  toupoon  of  tulle.  But  how- 
ever attractive  this  costume  may  be  on  s 
good  figure,  it  becomes  perfectly  horrible 
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when  hung  on  a  skeleton ;  yet  the  lank 
and  ill-formed,  with  a  persistency  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  and  with  an  ignorance 
of  their  own  physical  defects  that  passeth 
all  understanding,  display  their  iinperfeo- 
tion9,  apparently  for  the  benefit  of  medi- 
cal students.  Dr.  Rimmer's  pupils  in  art- 
anatomy  might  select  good  subjects  for 
the  tracing  of  muscles.  It  is  certainly 
Tery  kind  in  these  ladies  to  victimize 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  art  and  hu- 
manity. They  fully  establish  the  fact  of 
the  old  saying  that  there  is  a  skeleton 
in  every  house.  Perhaps  if  they  saw 
themselves  as  others  see  m  them,  they 
would  be  somewhat  inclined  to  cover  up 
bones  and  blades,  and  round  a  few  acute 
angles  with  lace  and  tulle,  which  sub* 
stances,  being  an  excellent  substitute  for 
distance,  lend  enchantment  to  the  view. 
Somebody  has  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  woman  to  be  handsome ;  but  as, 
unfortunately,  this  is  one  of  the  duties 
that  can  not  always  be  fulfilled,  it  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity  with  delin- 
quents to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
and  drape  it  with  art  For  a  belle  to  be 
painfully  thin  is  a  misfortune,  but  to  pro- 
claim her  misfortune  is  a  sin  against  the 
laws  of  beauty,  and  what  other  laws 
prevail  in  a  ball-room  ?  It  is  about  time 
that  women  who  ase  not  models  for 
Greek  statuary  were  instructed  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  May  not  a 
skeleton,  however,  be  properly  consider- 
ed the  Venus  di  Medici  r 

What?  not  yet  satisfied?  Would 
you  like  to  see  all  the  animals  that  are 
on  exhibition  ?  Come  then,  we  will  visit 
the  den  of  the  tiger.  The  tiger  is 
evidently  aesthetic  by  nature.  As  the 
victim  of  Van  Amburgh  he  is  merely 
a  creature  of  circumstance,  thwarted  by 
iron  bars,  against  which  he  dashes  an  in- 
furiated tail  and  rolls  in  a  fine  frenzy ; 
but,  let  the  tiger  consult  his  own  feelings, 
and  his  den  becomes  a  model  of  good 
taste  and  refinement  Here,  for  instance, 
he  has  chosen  a  retreat  whichj  for  situa- 
tion and  accessibility,  is  unequaled. 
The  Ocean  House  is  not  more  central, 
respectability  encircles  it,  and  the  beach 
is  within  easy  walking-distance.  In  spite 
of  scholarly  attainments,  wealthy  con- 


nections, and  the  high  stand  he  takes  in 
society,  the  tiger  is  modest  in  his  de- 
meanor, and  retiring  in  his  habits.  Un- 
like Newport  generally,  which  proclaims 
its  wealth  from  the  house-tops,  the  tiger 
shrinks  from  public  gace,  preferring  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.  In  this 
respect  he  is  an  example.  A  high  fence 
surrounds  his  grounds,  to  which  there  is 
access  by  the  smallest  and  most  un- 
obtrusive gate,  and  far  back  from  the 
street,  concealed  by  dense  foliage,  stands 
the  den.  This  shrubbery  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  primeval  forest  attainable 
by  the  tiger  in  a  state  of  civilization,  and 
here,  during  the  suitry  days  of  July  and 
August,  he  roams  at  large  with  a  heart 
beating  rapidly  at  thought  of  his  native 
jungles. 

True  to  the  companions  of  his  youth, 
the  tiger  still  retains  the  elephant  as  his 
bosom  friend.  Receiving  every  even- 
ing, his  talon  is  crowded  with  lions, 
happy  dogs,  and  innumerable  puppies. 
Though  every  inch  a  gentleman,  the 
tiger  has  not  forgotten  the  manly  art  of 
self-defense,  and  as  many  of  his  visitors 
insist  upon  fighting,  he  humors  tbem, 
though  always  with  velvet  claws.  He 
is  wonderfully  honest,  for,  aware  of  his 
prowess,  he  endeavors  by  magnificent 
suppers  to  dissuade  his  friends  from 
testing  their  mettle.  It  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  cold  reason,  as 
when  under  the  influence  of  hot  wine ; 
hence,  taking  for  his  motto,  In  vino  wr- 
itoA,  he  appeals  to  his  opponents  at  the 
happiest  moment,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Fight  they  will,  and  generally  retire 
from  the  contest  heroes  of  many  scratches, 
over  which  they  boast  as  proudly  as 
Grant — if  he  could  ever  be  brought  to 
such  a  pass— might  boast  of  his  many 
battles.  Occasionally  the  tiger  gets 
beaten  by  yacht  squadrons,  that,  being 
amphibious  by  nature,  are  equally  at 
home  with  whales  and  tigers ;  but  "  the 
blood  of  Douglas  can  protect  itself/'  and 
their  victory  in  no  way  militates  against 
the  general  superiority  of  their  oppo- 
nent 

But  last  season  wrought  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  den,    Lions  and 
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happy  dogs  were  few,  and  puppies  were 
many.  The  former  strayed,  in  for  a 
"how-do-you-do"  and  a  qoiel  sapper, 
risking  a  little  on  fighting — the  tiger 
being  a  "  game11  animal — and  conduct- 
ing themselves  as  became  guests  and 
host  Puppies,  however,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  know  how  to  behave,  and  in 
this  case  were  true  to  tradition.  Think- 
ing it  very  fine  to  have  the  entree  to  so 
fashionable  a  resort,  they  monopolized 
the  eaione,  and  put  such  a  powerful 
enemy  into  their  mouths  as  to  steal 
away  their  brains.  The  enemy  stole 
little,  yet  it  was  all  they  had.  Dis- 
gusted at  being  made  a  tool  for  depraved 
taste,  the  tiger  closed  his  den.  Parents 
and  guardians  drew  longer  breaths. 
The  tiger  drew  forth  his  moral  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  burying  his  face  in  it, 
declared  he  would  not  be.  instrumental 
in  demoralizing  the  American  youth. 
It  was  very  good  of  the  tiger  to  have 
the  country's  welfare  at  heart,  as  every 
body  knows  (particularly  those  who 
have  read  Bala's  letters  from  Baden 
Baden)  it  is  from  these  same  puppies 
that  the  tiger  obtains  his  greatest  gains 
and  easiest  victories.  Who  dare  hence- 
forth assail  his  morality  ?  Like  another 
Bayard,  he  to  without  fear  and  without 
reproach.  And,  after  all,  there  is  but  a 
shade's  difference  between  a  tiger  and 
Wall  street,  and  no  difference  whatever 
between  this  enlivening  animal  and  the 
reputable  gambling  of  the  broker's 
board.  Why  is  not  the  tiger  more  rep- 
utable ?  He  clearly  informs  his  friends 
that  the  odds  are  against  them.  Spec- 
ulators in  stocks  make  it  perfectly  clear 
—on  paper — that  the  odds  are  in  favor 
of  their  victims.  Certainly  the  tiger  is 
the  better  animal. 

And  now  do  you  really  desire  to  see 
the  monkeys  r  Moderate  your  ardor  in 
the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  and  we 
will  study  their  antics  presently. 

FABT   SECOND. 

Fashion  issues  a  mandate  that  every 
body  must  drive  in  the  afternoon,  and 
not  before  5  o'clock.  Every  body  relig- 
iously obeys.  It  declares  that  to  drive 
any  where  but  on  Bellevue  Avenue  is 


"  plebeian ;"  hence  the  beau  mtmd*  coo- 
fines  itself  to  the  restricted  limits  of 
three  miles.  Truth  compels  me  to 
state,  however,  that  one  reason  of  the 
preference  given  to  it  over  more  pictur- 
esque drives,  to  owing  to  its  being  the 
only  road  on  the  island  that  is  watered. 
The  object  of  driving  in  the  country 
is  to  view  the  beauties  of  nature ;  the 
object  of  driving  on  the  avenue  is  to 
view  the  beauties  of  art — or  at  least  of 
artifice.     Mrs.  Browning  has  said  that 

44  To  be  observed 
When  observation  means  not  sympathy 
Is  Just  being  tortured ;" 

but  the  confession,  to  which  every  sensi- 
tive soul  responds,  is  repudiated  with 
horror  by  professional  Newporters.  To 
them,  observation  is  the  staff  of  life. 
They  can  no  more  subsist  without  it 
than  the  rest  of  us  can  exist  without 
breadk  and  butter.  They  cherish  it  it 
the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  would  no 
sooner  lead  a  life  of  retirement,  or  take 
a  walk  where  there  was  no  possibility 
of  meeting  their  kind,  than  they  would  go 
to  sea  in  a  bowl.  The  acme  of  their  am- 
bition is  notoriety.  Every  lover  of  di> 
play,  before  he  dies,  goes  to  Newport* 

According  to  the  code  Newpornsn, 
whoever  makes  the  most  show  is  the 
best  fellow ;  therefore  we  take  our  drive 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  we  go  to 
a  theatrical  exhibition ;  and  in  the  pomp 
and  pageantry  of  equipage,  New  York 
excels  every  other  city.  Whenever 
money  can  make  a  sensation,  Gotham 
comes  out  first-best  Boston,  sensible 
and  dignified,  never  transgresses  the  laws 
of  her  being,  and  in  her  fastest  moments 
does  not  exceed  a  family  trot  behind  s 
well-to-do  pair  of  bays.  Whenever  a 
Bostonlan  outgrows  the  family  pair  of 
bays,  he  moves  to  New  York.  Phila- 
delphia also,  is  exceedingly  quiet ;  there- 
fore New  York  has  all  the  glory  of  im- 
posing u  turn-outs  ;n  insisting  upon  the 
melodramatic,  it  gets  itself  up  so  tost  aO 
the  world  may  turn,  stare  and  outward- 
ly digest,  and  though  the  eccentricities 
of  the  Bote  de  Boulogne  rather  spoil  one 
for  the  feeble  attempts  at  imitation  made 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Bellevue  Avenue 
is  still  worth  photographing. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  men  or  the  women  are  most  "  gotten 
up."  These  are  not  mediaeval  days; 
therefore  the  former  are  not  able  to  lavish 
their  substance  on  dress,  though  all  that 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  shirt-bosoms, 
broadcloth,  velvet  jackets,  patent-leather 
boots,  neckties,  seal-rings  and  studs,  is 
done.  Headed  off  in  this  direction  by 
the'  restrictions  of  the  times — for  vanity, 
though  different  in  form,  is  of  no  sex — 
men  dash  wildly  into  horseflesh,  and  at- 
tempt to  outshine  one  another  in  the 
speed  of  their  beasts  and  splendor  of 
establishments. 

To  be  pointed  out  as  the  owner  of  a 
$5,000  or  (10,000  horse,  is  as  sweet  to 
masculine  vanity  as  praise  of  her  beauty 
is  to  the  belle.  The  quadruped  makes 
his  master's  reputation,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  interest  that  the  latter 
receives  for  money  so  invested.  Indeed 
the  equine  fever  seems  to  have  become 
an  epidemic,  for  quiet  individuals  who 
never  before  were  credited  with  know- 
ing a  mane  from  a  tail,  converse  learned- 
ly on  the  subject  of  "  thorough-breds," 
and  discuss  "  points "  with  as  much 
gravity  as  if  they  really  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about  In  reality,  there 
are  almost  as  few  good  judges  of  horses 
as  there  are  of  pictures,  and  the  victims 
to  jockeys  can  be  counted  by  legions. 
It  is  well,  nevertheless,  that  Americans 
are  becoming  interested  in  the  raising  of 
fine  stock.  Would  it  not  be  advantage- 
ous to  the  country,  if  equal  attention 
were  paid  to  the  rearing  of  men  and 
women  ?  It  is  a  pity  that  the  genu* 
homo  should  not  keep  pace  with  the  ge- 
nus equus  !  Fifty-five  thousand  dollars 
was  once  offered  for  a  celebrated  stallion. 
How  insignificant  is  man  when  compar- 
ed with  these  figures  1  He  can  be  bought 
for  very  much  less — when  he  can  be 
bought  at  all. 

Having  invested  in  a  stud,  the  next 
thing  is  to  exhibit  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, so  "  four-in-hands"  are  considered 
to  be  the  highest  style.  Every  body  pos- 
sessing four  horses  hitches  them  together, 
trots  them  up  and  down  the  avenue,  not 
daring  to  go  elsewhere  for  fear  of  upset- 
ting, most  of  the  gentlemen  not  being  au 
Vol.  IH.— 82. 


fait  at  the  ribands,  and  consequently  re- 
garding a  corner  with  a  terror  suggestive 
of  Winkle.  Aspiring  individuals  fre- 
quently contrive  to  mix  up  their  steeds, 
while  others  drive  ostensibly,  but  in  re- 
ality the  grooms  who  sit  beside  their  mas- 
ters, often  rescue  them  from  annihilation, 
pulling  sub  rosa  first  one  rein  and  then 
another,  after  the  manner  of  the  "  Artful 
Dodger."  The  largest  number  of  horses 
ever  driven  together  here  was  five — three 
abreast  and  two  as  leaders — but  Fashion 
will  not  be>  contented  until  it  emulates 
Mr.  Livingston,  an  American  in  Flor- 
ence,who  often  appears  on  top  of  an  Eng- 
lish drag,  driving  tioefae-in-Jiand.  Gay 
young  bachelors  most  frequently  indulge 
in  tandems. 

Last  year,  Newport  was  startled  by 
the  spectacle  of  no  less  a  modern  in- 
vention than  a  hurdle-race.  "  Is  Sar- 
atoga to  do  all  the  racing  ?"  muttered 
the  Newport  Jockey  Club.  "  Are  there 
not  greener  laurels  to  be  gathered  in  other 
fields  ?  We  have  no  track,  it  is  true, 
yet  we  can  make  tracks.  Our  horses  have 
not  received  a  University  education,  but 
what  of  that  ?  We  have.  We  will  show 
them  how  to  surmount  difficulties.  We 
will  be  our  own  jockeys,  and  risk  our 
own  gentlemanly  necks."  Fashion  flut- 
tered over  the  subject  of  hurdles,  and 
Easton's  Beach,  where  Charming  once 
drew  inspiration,  and  where  since  then 
lesser  mortals  have  drawn  their  slow 
length  along  in  the  "  damp,  moist,  un- 
comfortable" costume  of  the  sea,  found 
itself  transformed  into  a  race-course.  One 
great  charm  of  the  affair  was  to  have 
been  its  selectnoss.  Only  you  and  I,  and. 
our  dear  five  hundred  friends,  were  to- 
know  any  thing  about  it.  It  was  to  be 
a  bonne  bouehe  for  our  private  eating ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  five  hundred  people  can. 
never  keep  a  secret,  and  the  little  family, 
party  turned  out  to  be  the  largest  con- 
course of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  that  the 
old  town  has  seen  for  many  a  day.  New- 
port rich,  and  Newport  poor,  stood  side- 
by  side  in  every  species  of  vehicle  from 
barouche  to  butcher's  wagon.  "  Never 
seed„sich  a  sight  since  I  was  born,"  ex- 
claimed one  old  farmer ;  "  wouldn't  have 
missed  it  for  my  whole  hay  crop."     He 
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was  right  We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  its 
like  again.  The  manner  in  which  most 
of  the  horses  shied  around  the  hurdles, 
bolted  and  did  every  thing  but  go  over 
them,  was  delectable.  Yet,  let  not  the 
Jockey  Club  be  disparaged.  Consider- 
ing the  circumstances,  its  gallant  mem- 
bers covered  themselves  with  glory — a 
few  were  additionally  covered  with 
something  of  a  still  more  clinging  nature. 
One  daring  rider  landed  on  his  head,  an- 
other mingled  himself  with  the  sands  of 
the  sea,  but  all  lived  to  tell  the  short  but 
moving  tale,  and  the  winner  lived  to  re- 
ceive a  silver  cup  from  the  hands  of  the 
lady  who  had  been  most  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  day's  sport.  Thus  does  beau- 
ty reward  the  brave. 

Fair  woman  need  not  go  beyond  her- 
self to  indulge  in  her  weaknesses.  The 
sex  is  one  vast  lay-figure  on  which  to 
hang  the  wealth  of  nations.  Rolling  lan- 
guidly in  their  carriages,  these  richly- 
dressed  puppets  are  curious  to  behold. 
The  aim  of  their  lives  being  to  look 
pretty,  of  course  a  majority  succeed. 
Take  any  woman  wnom  Nature  has  not 
treated  outrageously,  dress  ber  well,  put 
her  in  a  carriage  and  cover  her  face  with 
an  illusion  vail,  and  she  can  not  fail  to 
make  a  good  appearance.  A  vail  won- 
derfully improves  the  complexion,  softens 
the  features,  and  creates  a  certain  amount 
of  mystery  that  is  decidedly  agreeable.  It 
is  very  injurious  to  the  eyes — but  why 
.pause  at  trifles  when  the  end  to  be 
attained  is  most  praiseworthy  ?  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  query  whether  women  are 
wise  in  practicing  this  pretty  deception. 
Are  not  most  of  them  exciting  admira- 
tion under  false  pretensions,  and  when 
curiosity  excites  itself  by  close  inspection, 
is  not  disappointment  greatly  increased, 
and  does  not  the  pendulum  of  opinion 
swing  to  the  other  extreme  ?  Is  it  sen- 
sible to  "  strike  twelve"  at  a  first  glance  ? 
Is  it  artistic  to  begin  at  the  climax — to 
be  a  denouement  without  a  story  ?  It  is 
a  paltry  ambition  which  would  cheat 
people  into  momentarily  believing  that 
perhaps  you  are  a  pretty  woman. 

The  munhi  for  ponies  having  revived 
in  England  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  the  breed,  Newport  natur- 


ally reflects  the  spasm,  and  women,  old 
and  young,  have  invested  in  ponies. 
Generally  they  are  driven  in  pairs,  har- 
nessed to  basket-wagons,  and  the  effect 
is,  at  times,  exceedingly  pretty.  These 
basket-vehicles  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  ladies,  being  low,  so  that 
visiting  and  shopping  are  easily  accom- 
plished, and  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
display  of  handsome  toilettes.  No  wo- 
man,  however,  with  any  pretensions  to 
being  a  "  whip,"  would  be  content  to 
drive  such  playthings ;  but  there  are  few 
who  can  claim  to  be  horsewomen.  They 
recline  at  such  an  angle  in  their  pha&oni 
— looking  sometimes  as  though  they 
had  gone  to  bed — that  control  over 
their  reins  is  impossible;  fortunately, 
none  is  needed. 

In  the  palmy  dayB  of  Newport,  three 
years  ago,  it  was  somewhat  of  an  ex- 
citement to  drive  on  the  avenue,  for 
then  a  rivalry  existed  between  several 
fashionable  ladies,  as  to  who  could  pro- 
duce the  greatest  sensation.  One  set 
the  town  talking  by  driving  a  "  spike- 
team,"  that  is,  two  ponies  abreast,  tnd 
one  as  leader.  Not  to  be  outdone  by 
one  of  her  subjects,  the  reigning  queen, 
who,  until  then,  had  been  content  with 
two  black  ponies,  startled  the  avenue  by 
driving  a  four-in-hand,  a  groom  in  the 
rear  riding  a  fifth  black  pony.  Even 
this  was  eclipsed  by  a  beautiful  pha- 
eton, mounted  with  dashing  postil- 
lions in  white  wigs  and  gorgeous  liv- 
eries. 

Not  only  do  ponies  sport  on  the 
avenue,  but  donkeys  and  donkey-carti 
also.  In  some  instances,  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  drivers  from  the  driven. 
Children  of  tender  years  handle  the 
reins  with  experienced  skill,  while  foil- 
grown  grooms  look  on  with  supercHibos 
consequence.  Goats,  too,  may  be  seen, 
a  "  four-in-hand,"  dragging  a  cart  and 
three  occupants,  stalking  up  and  down 
the  sidewalk  with  a  large-sized  dignity. 
Of  dogs  and  cats  there  have,  so  for, 
been  none,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
both  may  be  broken  to  harness  before 
long.  Indeed,  it  would  surprise  no  one 
if  an  elephant  made  its  appearance,  and 
some  fashionable  dame  mounted  a  well- 
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educated  tiger  in  imitation  of  Dannecker's 
Ariadne. 

Coachmen  look  somber.  Overpowered 
by  a  sense  of  buttons,  and  magnificent 
overcoats   that  festoon  many  carriages 
as   graceful    ornaments,    they   educate 
their  horses  in  a  funeralesque  gait  most 
lively  to  contemplate.     Each  coachman 
feels  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are '  upon 
him,  and  holds  his  reins  as  though  he 
were  Apollo  guiding  the  horses  of  the 
sun.      He    privately   believes   that  his 
span  is  the  only  span  on  the  avenue, 
and  the  praise  bestowed  on  opposition 
"  teams  "  is  little  and  by  no  means  loud 
But  serious  as  are  the  gentlemen  on  the 
box,  their  masters  and  mistresses   are 
more-  so*     They  are  the  same  men  and 
women  that  may  be  seen  any  and  every 
day  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Cascine, 
or  Hyde  Park.     It  is  the  old,  Ma$S,  Sir 
Charles  Coldstream  look  of  "  nothing  in 
it,"  that  the  world  has  long  since  learned 
by  heart     They  have  driven  driving  to 
death,  and  seem  to  endure  it  because  it 
is  the  only  allowable  method  of  getting 
through  the  afternoon,  and  seeing  the 
fashion.      Occasionally   a   few   persons 
appear  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  even 
go  so  for  as  to  indulge  in  laughter,  but, 
of  course,  all  such  are  ignorant  of  the 
requirements  of  society,  and  are  actually 
capable  of  experiencing  sensations. 

80  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  the 
panorama  slowly  moves,  men  and  wo- 
men equally  self-conscious,  all  posing  as 
though  sitting  for  their  photographs,  scan- 
ning each  passer-by  with  eyes  that  are 
all  curiosity,  and  eyebrows  that  are  all 
interrogation-points,  asking  as  plainly  as 
possible,  "  Who  under  the  sun  are  you  tn 
To  turn  round  and  stare  is  a  charming 
little  habit  with  many,  and  observations 
made  loud  enough  for  the  observed  to  be 
benefited  thereby,  are  not  infrequent 
Every  body  is  fair  sport,  and  any 
peculiarity  capable  of  creating  a  smile  is 
seized  upon  with  avidity.  How  any  one 
dare  mount  a  horse  and  ride  through 
these  unsparing  critics  is  mysterious,  yet 
there  are  those  bold  enough  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  den.  A  female  rider  furnishes 
food  for  conversation  for  at  least  five 
minutes.     Up  and  down  move  the  car- 


riages, day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  until  you  wonder  whether,  if  every 
body  followed  out  his  inclinations,  there 
would  not  be  a  general  raid  on  the  car- 
riages, and  their  occupants  drafted  into 
the  sea  to  make  way  for  less  familiar 
countenances.  Suns  may  set  in  oriental 
splendor,  the  ocean  may  hum  its  most  lur- 
ing songs,  yet  avenuedledom  will  remain 
blind  to  the  one  and  deaf  to  the  other, 
in  its  insatiable  eagerness  to  know  what 
Mrs.  Jenkins  has  on,  and  how  the  belle 
of  the  season  looks.  0  tempora%  0 
mores! 

Do  you  believe  that  Agassiz  could 
deny  the  affinity  between  men  and  mon- 
keys if  he  were  condemned  to  live  on 
Bellevue  avenue  ?  I  think  that  after  « 
summer's  sojourn  in  this  locality  he 
would  shake  the  first  gorilla  he  met  by 
the  hand— or  shall  I  be  more  general  in 
expression  and  say  u  by  a  hand,"  mon- 
keys having  four  ? — and  salute  him  as  a 
man  and  a  brother.  If  men  and  wo- 
men are  not  monkeys,  some  of  them 
have  sadly  mistaken  their  calling,  that  is 
all.  But  lest,  under  the  pressure  of  this 
agitating  subject,  we  plunge  into  science, 
let  us  turn  our  backs  upon  it,  and  walk- 
ing down  to  the  harbor,  watch  the  com- 
ing of  the  New  York  yacht  squadron. 

One  by  one  the  yachts  heave  in  sight, 
looking  at  a  few  miles  distance  like  a 
flock  of  huge  sea-gulls,  skimming  the 
water  with  wings  wide-spread.  Entering 
the  harbor  in  single  file  with  all  sail  set, 
a  gloriously-departing  sun  dips  its  colors 
as  a  salute,  to  which  each  yacht  replies 
with  the  cannon's  gruff  but  hearty  voice. 
Decked  out  in  their  best  clothes,  they 
one  by  one  trip  along,  round  and  anchor. 
A  few  hours  later  and  the  hearts  of  the 
wind-gods  soften.  The  sea  smooths 
out  all  its  wrinkles  and  smiles  its  fairest ; 
moonbeams  dance  on  the  water,  making 
brilliant  reflections  on  the  faces  into 
which  they  gaze.  Sail-boats  innumerable 
come  forth  to  bid  the  squadron  welcome, 
row-l>oats  glide  to  and  fro  like  water- 
snakes  ; 

Cannon  to  right  of  us. 
Cannon  to  left  or  us, 
Cannon  behind  as, 
Volley  and  thunder. 
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Rockets  dart  upward,  and  crossing  each 
other,  trim  the  sky  with  fiery  ribands, 
while  fire- works  of  every  description 
illuminate  the  yachts,  and  flit  over 
the  water  like  huge  fire-flies.  You  think 
of  Venice.  There  are  no  gondolas,  it  is 
true;  the  liveliest  imagination  can  not 
worry  any  craft  afloat  into  a  semblance 
of  them  ;  there  is  no  San  Marco  gleam- 
ing in  the  distance,  nor  are  the  winged 
lions  keeping  a  look-out  from  land ;  the 
music  certainly  does  not  remind  you  of 
Austrian  bands,  nor  are  there  Venetian 
voices  singing  Venetian  songs  in  the  soft 
Venetian  dialect,  but  there  is  a  someth- 
ing— let  it  be  called  &je  ne  mis  quoi  and 
so  dismissed — that  brings  back  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  the  sea,  and  makes  one  feel 
far  away  from  New  England.  It  is  the 
night  par  excellence  of  the  season,  and 
realizes  the  poetry  of  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  when  sheets  are  not  wet  and  seas 
do  not  flow. 

The  gentlemen  sailors  attached  to  the 
squadron  are  not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  high 
state  of  discipline,  and  do  not  always 
obey  their  commodore  with  the  alacrity 
observed  in  the  Government  service.  A 
fortnight  of  soggezrione,  in  the  month  of 
August,  too,  is  a  durance  vile  scarcely 
to  be  tolerated.  The  dangers  encoun- 
tered, however,  in  this  fortnight,  are  met 
'with  stout  hearts,  steady  eyes  and  un- 
flinching nerves.  The  path  of  duty  is 
one  of  thorns,  but  the  squadron  kicks 
not  against  the  pricks.  Hairbreadth  are 
the  escapes  of  a  voyage  to  New  Lon- 
don, New  Bedford,  and  ports  similarly 
situated  in  New  England,  on  that  stern 
and  rock-bound  coast,  where  the  break- 
ing waves  dash  high,  as  they  did  when 
the  pilgrim  fathers  landed  from  the 
Mayflower.  Equally  hazardous  is  the 
voyage  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  which  they 
frequent  for  the  sole  purpose  of  under- 
going a  change  of  heart  by  experiencing 
religion  at  camp-meeting.  Still,  though 
some  yachts  return  from  this  sacred  re- 
treat with  a  subdued  air — due,  some 
assert,  to  half-rations,  the  necessary  cor- 
ollary of  said  change  of  heart  —  tho 
majority  remain  obdurate,  and  persist 
in  laying  up  treasures  of  champagne 
and  chickens  on  ice !     It  has  even  been 


asserted  by  the  malicious  that  the  entire 
squadron  have,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, run  up  a  flag  of  distress,  and  pat 
into  the  nearest  port  for  red  pepper! 

Honestly,  I  believe  this  to  be  slander; 
although  there  is  not  much  hard-tack, 
junk  and  duff  consumed  on  board  these 
pleasure-boats.  The  appointments  of 
the  cuisine  are  sumptuous.  There  ait 
more  spring  chickens  than  salt  horses, 
more  hampers  of  wine  than  vulgar  grog, 
and  people  who  do  not  own  yachts,  bat 
would  if  they  could,  pour  out  the  mil 
of  their  wrath  on  the  offenders  that  do. 
They  say  a  fellow  feeling  makes  one 
wondrous  kind ;  perhaps  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  you  and  I  disbelieve  in  the  red- 
pepper  theory.  We  regard  cooking  as 
an  art,  and  having  faith  in  Savarin  and 
Monsieur  Blot,  had  much  rather  eat  good 
things  than  bad.  Man  has  a  soul,  un- 
doubtedly, and  his  spiritual  element  is 
potent ;  yet  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  man  is  a  slave  to  his  stomach.  Gin 
even  a  Turner  his  choice  between  a  land- 
scape and  Southdown  mutton,  and  how 
much  will  be  left  of  the  mutton?  Che 
can  evolve  a  landscape  out  of  his  inner 
consciousness ;  but  where  is  the  imagin- 
ation powerful  enough  to  create  a  leg 
of  mutton  done  to  a  turn  ?  G.  H.  Lewes 
has  somewhere  written,  in  an  article  oa 
the  functions  of  the  heart  and  brain, 
that  in  order  to  feel,  one  must  feed ;  the 
action  of  the  brain  depending  upon  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  consumed. 
A  true  poet,  therefore,  stands  in  awe  of 
his  digestive  organs.  Blank  verse  and 
the  delicacies  of  the  season  are  ultimately 
connected.  Hence,  we  solemnly  believe 
in  eating  and  drinking,  particularly  in 
the  region  of  salt  water,  where  phos- 
phorus makes  brains  and  appetites  "  at 
one  fell  swoop,"  and  we  are  quite  ready 
to  pardon  our  gentlemen  sailors  for  their 
devotion  to  the  vanities  of  this  world. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more 
creditable  if,  with  the  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,  there  were  a  little  more 
roughing. 

Won't  some  yacht  cover  itself  with 
glory  by  going 

— "  to  Narroway, 
To  Narroway,  over  tfl*e  foam," 
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or  to  the  south  pole  ?  How  honorable 
wduld  such  a  cruise  be  if  the  vessel 
were  sailed  by  its  owner !  Perhaps  this 
is  an  aspiration  beyond  the  hope  of  real- 
ization ;  for  although  the  yachters  are 
supposed  to  "know  the  ropes/'  many 
critics  advance  the  opinion  that  in  active 
service  they  would  be  equal  to  little  be- 
yond "  splicing  the  main  brace  " — a  nau- 
tical exercise  which  it  is  said  they  go 
through  very  often.  But  then,  again, 
if  a  man  wishes  to  own  £  yacht,  objects 
to  heavy  seas,  and  had  rather  enjoy  a 
comfortable  berth  in  Newport  harbor 
than  be  stifled  and  starved  at  hotels, 
why  shouldn't  he  ?  Why  should  he  be 
badgered  into  doing  the  Lord  Dufferin 
if  he  is  not  a  Lord  Dufferin?  With 
his  pretty  little  schooner-yacht,  Fbam, 
of  only  eighty-five  tuns,  old  measure- 
ment, his  lordship  made  a  journey  of 
six  thousand  miles,  visited  Iceland,  pushed 
into  the  interior,  turned  geysers  into 
camp-kettles,  studied  Icelandic  literature 
while  cutting  through  seas  of  ice,  pene- 
trated even  to  Jan  May  en,  and  saw  what 
few  have  lived  to  tell  of  seeing ;  in  spite 
of  sailors'  advice,  believed  he  could  get 
to  Spitzbergen,  and  got  there,  landing 
almost  at  its  most  northerly  extremity, 
being  thereby  within  one  hundred  miles 
as  far  north  as  any  ship  ever  succeeded 
in  getting.  Think,  too,  of  how  he  shot 
a  polar  bear,  and  dressed  the  yacht  "  in 
joints,"  and  then  came  home  to  write  a 
manly,  entertaining  book  about  what  he 
had  accomplished.  Verily,  if  we  are  to 
"  cultivate  naval  science,"  the  object  for 
which  the  American  squadron  was  os- 
tensibly organized,  similar  work  must  be 
done  by  us. 

But  did  not  the  Alice,  a  yacht  of  fifty- 
eight  tuns,  cross  the  Atlantic  last  sum- 
mer, and  does  not  Europe  ring  with 
praises  of  the  Henrietta,  and  her  won- 
derful winter  passage?  exclaims  some 
indignant  yachtsman.  Tes,  but  is  there 
really  any  particular  glory— danger  it  is 
well-known  there  is  none — in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  in  stanch  crafts,  when  two 
men  and  a  dog  have  made  this  same 
voyage  safely  in  a  life-boat  of  two  and  a 
half  turn?  Did  not  Sir  Francis  Drake 
circumnavigate  the  globe  in  the  days  of 


Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  ship  of  the  pre- 
cise measurement  of  the  Henrietta  t 
Size  is  not  security.  That  the  Alice, 
Henrietta,  Vesta,  and  Fleetwing,  should 
have  dared  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land, 
is  certainly  creditable,  but  no  American 
yachtsman  can  be  called  the  peer  of 
Lord  Dufferin,  for. he  went  into  unfre- 
quented seas,  faced  positive  danger,  and, 
moreover,  was  sailor  enough  to  take 
command  of  his  own  vessel.  Never- 
theless, as  there  are  chords  in  the  hu- 
man heart  which  only  a  yacht  can 
touch,  may  that  day  be  far  distant  when 
the  squadron  scorns  to  cast  anchor  in 
Newport  Harbor  I 

Newport  is  the  pet  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
It  embraces  her  with  warmth,  and 
shields  her  from  those  things  which 
make  other  sea-side  resorts  bleak  and 
unsympathetic.  The  sky  is  richer,  the 
atmosphere  more  dreamy,  the  water 
warmer  and  more  inviting,  the  rain 
gentler,  and  the  air  softer  than  elsewhere. 
The  Indian  god,  Cawtantowit — south- 
west wind — reigns  supreme :  he  to  whom 
the  natives  of  the  island  prayed  for  all 
benefits,  and  to  whose  realm  the  souls 
of  the  blessed  were  wafted.  When  you 
have  learned  to  appreciate  the  Newport 
of  Nature,  and  have  penetrated  to  her 
heart,  you  will  have  arrived  at  an  en- 
viable condition  of  body  and  mind. 
Tou  will  realize  how  great  a  boon  life 
is  when  climate  harmonizes  with  the 
physical  condition.  Tou  will  imagine 
yourself  out  of  America,  and  divine 
why  there  are  laezeroni  in  Italy.  Nay, 
if  in  perfect  rapport  with  the  atmos- 
phere, you  will  see  the  wisdom  of  laz- 
zerane  philosophy,  and,  in  moments  of 
inspiration,  will  undertake  its  exposi- 
tion. 

Longing  for  a  bright  little  isle  of  our 
own  in  a  blue  summer  ocean, 

"  Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we 
li.ve, 
Is  worth  the  beat  Joy  that  life  elsewhere  can 
give," 

we  make  a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  fair 
Aquidneck,  and  drift  in  the  Mermaid, 

"  Because  the  sea 
Is  boundless  as  we  wish  oar  souls  to  be." 

Kate  Field. 
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rtbe  heavens  had  fallen,  I  should 
have  experienced  no  such  blank 
dismay — to  be  sure,  I  had  tortured  my- 
self into  idle  misgivings,  but  I  had  not 
believed  in  them  all  the  while — and 
this,  this  was  terrible.  It  was  not  only 
a  lover  lost,  but  a  faith  annihilated,  for 
I  had  trusted  in  him  utterly,  had  merely 
feared  my  own  insufficiency  to  meet  the 
larger  requirements  of  his  nature,  that 
thus  it  was  possible  he  might  grow  free 
of  me  perforce.  I  had  foreshadowed 
the  day  when  I  might  need  to  put  an 
end  to  all  this,  for  his  take,  but  I  had 
never  foreshadowed  such  cruel  treach- 
ery. I  was  filled  with  a  tremulous  re- 
gret ;  a  great  gap  opened  in  my  life  like 
an  empty  grave.  I  might  have  borne 
to  lose  him  voluntarily,  if  in  going  his 
ideal  had  not  been  swept  away  too,  and 
my  whole  soul  cried  out  against  such 
robbery. 

It  was  long  before  I  could  take  in 
the  entire  import  of  the  letter ;  it  stun- 
ned me  at  first ;  then  I  read  and  re-read 
it,  and  sat  down  to  it,  and  studied  it. 
It  seemed  something  passing  strange, 
that  I  should  be  reading  this  which  was 
intended  for  another,  but  which  so 
deeply  concerned  myself.  I  could  not 
picture  Harold  inditing  it.  The  pride 
of  life,  the  hope  that  illumines,  the  belief 
that  yields  true  repose,  all  blotted  out 
with  a  pen-stroke ! 

I  wondered  if  every  mail  brought 
such  despair  to  some  waiting  heart ;  I 
wondered  if  it  often  happened  that  a 
man  writing  to  two  women  dispatched 
the  wrong  envelop  to  each ;  if  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  misdirected  Miss 
Kean's  note,  through  the  constant  habit 
of  directing  to  me,  could  occur  to  him ; 
if  the  deceiver  were  often  outwitted  by 
circumstance. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  pondered 
upon  these  things,  how  long  before  I 
could  bring  myself  to  a  realization  of 
the  course  affairs  were  taking.  I  seemed 
to  walk  in  a  thick  fog,  which  almost 
choked  me.     I  looked  about  for  some 


slender  reed  to  lean  upon,  some  straw 
of  hope  to  cling  to,  but  every  thing  hid 
given  way  within  my  grasp. 

It  was  high  noon  before  I  remem- 
bered that  Aunt  Serena  had  gone  with- 
out her  flowers ;  that  I  had  promised  to 
make  the  dessert,  and  carve  the  fowls 
for  dinner ;  that  there  was  jelly  to  be 
carried  to  Mrs.  Poorly,  club  books  to  be 
returned,  a  bill  to  be  settled  at  Weight's, 
some  one  coming  to  tune  the  piano; 
that  there  wen  clothes  to  be  looked  np 
to  make  over  to  the  little  Patches,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  the  maimed  carpenter,  to  be  in- 
quired for,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
affairs  to  be  looked  after. 

I  bathed  my  face,  and  went  about 
my  business.  I  listened  with  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Poorly's  enumeration  of  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,  hers  in  particular; 
I  bore  with  Weight's  family  cares,  with 
the  fantasies  of  the  distracted  tuning- 
fork,  with  Uncle  Archibald's  moroaenesB, 
and  Aunt  Serena's  kind  concern.  Then, 
as  it  drew  near  the  time  for  Harold's 
arriving,  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  called 
Nora. 

"  If  Mr.  Dacre  comes  while  I  am  out, 
please  say  that  I  left  a  note  for  him  on 
the  lnantlepiece  "  I  said. 

So  I  went  out  into  the  dreary  streets 
with  a  dreary  purpose,  down  past  the 
solitary  old  mill,  with  the  water  idly 
dashing  about  its  sunken  timbers,  across 
a  stretch  of  rank  meadow,  and  into 
Heartbreak  woods,  where  it  was  cool 
and  lovely,  overflowing  with  deep  shad* 
ows,  and  sweet,  subtle  peace ;  where  an 
hour  lost  was  well  spent;  where  the 
heavens  seemed  breaking  through  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  trees,  and  the 
birds  and  brooks,  the  winds,  and  the 
twittering  leaves,  filled  out  the  score  of 
a  delicious  symphony.  If  one  could 
forget  pain  any  where,  surely  it  was  in 
Heartbreak  wood. 

But  I  was  past  forgetting.  The  dim, 
green  recesses  of  the  wandering  wood, 
the  moist  and  odorous  boughs  brush- 
ing my  cheek,  the  whirr  of  wings,  now 
and  then  the  sigh  of  a  fidling  leaf  and 
the  quick,  keen  pause  between,  were 
but  part  and  portion  of  a  pleasant 
dream  disturbed,  a  something  alien  to 
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this  aching  anguish  throbbing  through 
every  fiber  of  my  heart 

I  listened  to  the  blackbird's  note,  call- 
ing from  some  long-drawn  aisle  of  this 
vast  temple  not  made  with  hands;  to 
the  soft  coo  of  the  wood-pigeons  from 
hidden  coverts ;  to  the  melodious  rever- 
berations of  some  workman's  ax.  A 
thousand  echoes  seemed  to  stir  about 
me,  to  sift  through  the  silence,  to  float 
along  the  rivers  of  balmy  air,  to  strike 
me  with  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  to 
walk  abroad  like  spirits,  unseen,  but  per- 
ceived. 

Sitting  there,  the  whistle  of  an  en- 
gine smote  upon  the  quiet,  leaving  a 
trail  of  murmurs  in  its  wake,  as  the 
train  thundered  along  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  bringing  happy  hearts  to  happy 
homes. 

I  thought  of  Harold,  borne  thus  un- 
easily to  meet  me,  bis  mind  wandering 
back  to  Emily  and  Kean  Place,  and  the 
delights  foregone.  Now  I  fancied  him 
bending  over  the  note  I  had  left,  and 
taking  the  homeward  train,  relieved  and 
glad,  for  I  had  written  briefly  and  deci- 
sively, and  there  was  a  certain  zest  in 
picturing  his  startled  air  upon  read- 
ing: 

"It  was  a  shame,  Mr.  Dacre,  that  yon 
should  thus  disappoint  yourself  and  Miss 
Emily.  I  implore  you,  do  not  repeat  the 
experiment,  for  whatever  you  may  believe, 
it  has  no  longer  any  charms  for  me. 

"I  will  see  you  no  more.  Ton  need 
neither  write  nor  call ;  no  explanation  can 
heal  the  deadly  breach  between  yourself  and 

"PHIIJPPA  InQKBSBT." 

It  was  a  foolish  letter,  I  agree,  but  I 
did  it  in  my  wrath. 

As  night  fell,  I  picked  my  way  out 
of  the  darkening  paths,  flitted  like  a  bat 
across  the  lonesome  meadpw-land,  and 
home  again.  I  had  not  gained  much 
by  going  out,  only  avoided  a  scene, 
perhaps. 

44  Mr.  Dacre  has  been  here,"  said 
Nora,  whom  I  met  in  the  hall, "  and 
said  he  should  come  again." 

"  Did  he  stop  long,  Nora?"  I  couldnt 
help  asking. 

"  A  matter  of  an  hour,  more  or  less, 
a-walking  of  the  floor  the  livelong  time, 


and  a  muttering  to  hisself  like,  and  then 
he  left  this  'ere  "  pointing  at  a  card  fast- 
ened in  the  frame  of  the  mirror. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  placed  it  there  to 
signify  I  was  sure  to  look  first  in  that 
direction,"  I  thought,  and  tossed  it  into 
the  empty  grate,  without  reading  it. 

I  hurried  through  tea,  and  before  go- 
ing to  my  room,  said  to  Nora, 

"  Tou  may  tell  Mr.  Dacre  that  I  can 
not  see  him." 

I  heard  him  ring  and  go  away,  with  a 
slow,  hesitating  step.  I  watched  his  fig- 
ure, from  my  darkened  window,  haunt 
the  square ;  I  had  almost  the  heart  to 
rise  and  admit  him  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  own  favor ;  but  second 
thought  suggested  that  the  letter  was  too 
strong  a  witness,  had  told  the  .  tale 
straightforwardly,  and  a  sequel  would 
be  merely  exasperating  and  painful.  So 
I  turned  to  my  pillow,  to  begin  the  next 
week  witli  a  pang. 

The  old  proverb  declares  that  "  the 
morning  hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth ;" 
and  who  has  not  known  the  holy  calm, 
the  sweet,  golden  silence,  tb*  heavenly 
reverie,  with  which  a  Sunday  morning 
ushers  in  the  new  week  ?  It  is  as  if  the 
world  descended  to  us  again,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  its  Creator,  a  benign  and 
blesRed  gift.  Bat  on  this  day  of  sacred 
rest,  I  appeared  to  have  forfeited  my 
birthright  therein.  There  was  only  a 
nameless  longing,  an  aching  emptiness 
for  me  in  all  the  generous  beauty  of 
nature,  a  something  forlorn  and  forgot- 
ten. 

I  half  hoped  that  he  might  come 
again,  that  I  might  meet  him  on  the  way, 
might  hear  his  voice  or  catch  some 
chance  glimpse  of  his  face ;  It  was  *> 
bard  to  give  him  up  altogether  I  But 
the  church  bells  intoned  their  psalm  of 
invitation,  the  heavy,  lagging  day  wore 
through,  the  night  stole  down  on  wings 
of  darkness,  and  no  familiar  step  came 
along  the  garden-walk,  no  impatient  hand 
was  on  the  door. 

He  did  not  mean  to  come  again. 

A  week  passed ;  a  month ;  no  Harold* 
I  gave  him  up  then ;  it  was  clear  that  I 
only  followed  his  example.  I  only  wait- 
ed to  hear  of  his  engagement.     I  read 
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the  dailies  with  a  flattering  heart ;  I 
watched  for  any  chance  mention  of  his 
name. 

Aunt  Serena  knew  nothing  of  what 
took  place  down-stairs  unless  I  told  her ; 
in  this  case,  I  had  merely  remarked  that 
" Harold  was  nothing  to  me  now"  and 
she  had  sighed  a  little,  but  asked  no  ques- 
tions ;  and,  as  for  Uncle  Archibald,  the 
man  in  the  moon  might  have  come  and 
gone  and  he  been  none  the  wiser. 

So  I  was  left  to  myself,  and  a  wretch- 
ed self  it  was.  I  did  not  know*,  half  the 
time,  what  I  was  about ;  I  talked  at 
random;  I  spent  whole  hours  out  of 
doors  with  folded  hands;  endeavoring, 
perhaps,  to  absorb  somewhat  of  the 
calm  of  nature.  I  plunged  into  heavy 
reading  to  steady  my  nerves;  I  was 
active  in  charitable  fairs  and  societies. 
I  did  every  thing,  in  short,  that  it  is  proper 
to  do  under  the  circumstances,  except 
to  rhyme. 

And  thus  the  months  swung  round 
and  brought  me  again  to  Uncle  Her- 
cules'. 

"  I  am  glad,  for  your  sake,  that  you 
are  going,  Philippa,"  said  Aunt  Serena, 
the  previous  evening ;  "  you  need  a 
change." 

44 1  have  had  too  many  changes," 
said  I  ;  "  my  constitution  doesn't  need 
them." 

I  was  surprised  to  meet  Dr.  Loup  at 
the  depot  waiting  for  me;  he  had  a 
leisure  moment,  he  said,  and  thought 
that  he  could  not  use  it  better  than  in 
my  service.  He  laid  himself  out  to  be 
kind  and  entertaining,  and  told  such 
funny  traits  of  his  patients,  that  involun- 
tarily I  found  myself  hoping  X  might 
never  prove  a  patient  of  his,  little  sua* 
pecting  that  it  was  possible  to  become 
an  impatient. 

"  My  dear,"  was  Aunt  Susan's  welcome, 
"  you're  all  run  down  ;  you  need  build- 
ing up.  I  shall  give  her  some  quinine, 
shan't  I,  doctor?" 

"  If  she  will  take  it" 

It  was  a  repetition  of  former  seasons, 
here  at  Uncle  Hercules'.  People  came 
*nd  went ;  invitations  rained  upon  us. 
Theatricals  enticed,  the  voice  of  canta- 
tzici  won  us ;  every  body  was  gay  and 


going.     I  must  go  too  ;  but,  first,  I  pot 
on  my  mask. 

'  I  was  as  light  and  frivolous  as  any,  I 
smothered  regret  with  a  song,  and  daxed 
reflection  in  a  waltz.  I  was  forever  on 
the  wing.  I  did  not  stay  to  look  be* 
hind. 

Every  where  I  expected  to  meet  with 
Harold.  I  courted  and  dreaded  it  I 
mused  hours  on  the  possibility ;  I  would 
show  how  heart-free  I  was ;  but,  neither 
at  rout  nor  revel,  at  La  Sonambula,  tt 
home  nor  abroad,  did  I  light  upon  him. 

Only  one  night  at  the  play,  between 
the  acts,  being  busy  with  my  glass,  St 
Cloud  suggested, 

"  Tou  are  looking  for  some  one?  Let 
me  know  what  lucky  fellow  it  is,  that 
I  may  run  him  through  with  my  rapier." 

"  The  piece  has  got  into  your  blood," 
I  answered.  "That  would  be  only 
complicating  matters.  Can  you  tell  m 
who  that  gentleman  is,  Just  arriving,  with 
Virgiliof' 

"  Young  Eean,  the  artist,  brother  of 
the  beautiful  Emily,  about  whom  all  ma 
— with  some  notable  exceptions — are 
raving.  And  there's  Dacre,  too ;  by  the 
way,  has  any  one  seen  much  of  him  of 
late  ?  Hasn't  he  had  a  disappointmemt 
in  love,  or  something  of  the  sort  T 

"  Concerning  *  the  beautiful  Emily  f" 
queried  Dr.  Loup,  at  my  other  side. 

44 1  am  not  certain,  doctor ;  but  rumor, 
who  is  always  busy  with  the  prospecn 
of  her  devotees,  and  always  capricious, 
has  apportioned  to  him,  at  different 
periods,  not  only  that  divinity,  but  also 
the  amiable  Philippa." 

"  Alas,  that  can  not  mean  me,"  I  aaid 

"  Who  knows  ?  You  remember  that 
Queen  Philippa,  who  drew  the  deadly 
poison  from  her  lord's  wound,  with  her 
rare  red  lips" 

"  A  lip-service,  merely,"  quoth  the 
Doctor. 

"But  a  royal  service,  nevertheless; 
there  are  other  lips  that  can  heal  wounds," 
continued  St  Cloud.  "  See,  Dacre  k 
looking  this  way  now ;  why  don't  you 
bow?" 

But  I  didn't  I  was  superbly  inter 
ested  in  Dr.  Loup's  remarks  at  that  ift» 
stant 
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It  was  about  this  time  that  Aunt  Su- 
san said  to  me, 

"  My  dear,  if  ever  you  should  marry 
a  physician,  it  would  be  very  handy  for 
you  with  your  delicate  health." 

"Wouldn't  a  druggist  do  better?*1 
asked  my  uncle. 

"  I  have  only  regretted  that  Hercules 
did  not  follow  that  profession." 

"If  I  had  known  your  inclinations, 
my  dear,  depend  upon  it,  I  should  have 
wooed  you  with  calomel  and  jalap ;  a 
bouquet  of  pennyroyal ;  comfits  in  sugar- 
coated  pills." 

M  You  ridiculous  man,"  she  pursued, "  I 
was  only  thinking  if  Dr.  Loup  should — " 
"  Order  wormwood  ?" 
"  If  Philippa  should—" 
"  Take  it  r 

"  If — "  But  here  she  was  interrupted 
by  the  idol  making  his  <Ub1bt  in  person. 
"  If,"  he  began,  to  complete  the  sub- 
junctive, "  if  Miss  Philippa  can  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  drive  with  me  this  morn- 
ing ?  I  have  a  few  hours  at  my  own 
disposal  to-day;  you,"  he  said  in  my 
ear,  "you  can  make  them  brief  and 
beautiful." 

"  What  a  responsibility,"  I  returned  ; 
but  went,  after  all,  dimly  conscious  of  an 
approaching  crisis  it  were  wise  to  keep 
at  bay. 

We  were  gone  two  hours,  perhaps, 
and  in  that  short  space  of  time  I  had 
renounced  true  love,  uprooted  hope,  and 
accepted  Dr.  Loup. 

I  do  not  remember  where  we  went, 
or  what  was  said  ;  what  spells  of  nature 
entranced  me,  what  visions  of  a  dear, 
dead  past  rebuked  me.  I  recall  only 
the  lingering  gaze  of  melancholy  eyes, 
following  me  from  some  upper  window, 
as  we  wound  homeward;  only  knew 
that  my  fate  was  fixed — that  thenceforth 
Dr.  Loup  was  to  be  the  center  around 
which  my  thoughts  and  expectations 
should  revolve. 

Well,  why  not?  Every  one  spoke 
admiringly  of  him,  Aunt  Susan  adored 
him,  Uncle  Hercules  made  him  welcome, 
half  the  girls  in  town  were  languishing 
because  of  him.  Surely,  I  had  drawn 
a  prize.  Who  could  doubt  it  ?  Away 
with  misgivings ! 


"  Bat  »twa»  jut  that  I  loved  the*, 
More  than  I  can  love  again.'" 

Was  it  possible  that  I  had  any  last  re- 
grets to  waste  on  Harold  ?  Any  sus- 
picion of  treachery  undiscovered,  any 
doubts  concerning  my  righteous  and 
hasty  wrath  ?  If  so,  they  were  all  in 
vain ;  the  word  was  said,  congratulations 
received ;  before  three  months  were  end- 
ed, I  should  be  imprisoned  within  "  a 
round  hoop  of  gold." 

Well,  was  it  not  of  my  own  free  will  ? 
Was  Dr.  Loup  one  of  those  who  con- 
strain you  to  think  his  thoughts,  to  wait 
upon  /its  wish  ?  One  of  those  who  ab- 
sorb you  into  himself,  leave  you  no  sep- 
arate power,  wield  you  to  his  purposes  ? 

The  final  act  once  past,  and  I  should 
cease  to  speculate  on  the  irrevocable ;  I 
should  belong  to  Dr.  Loup,  and,  being  a 
part  of  him,  learn  to  find  my  happiness 
there.  Oh,  yes ;  years  hence  I  should 
forget  that  any  other  had  engrossed  my 
thoughts,  or  remember  it  only  as  a  ro- 
mantic episode— should  be  able  to  make 
light  of  my  early  sorrow.  Only  I  wished 
that  the  years  wre  overpast,  and  the 
millennium  come. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Furbisher  received ; 
we  went  I  would  as  soon  have  gone 
to  the  Inferno,  as  have  been  left  alone 
with  my  own  reflections — sorry  compan- 
ions. All  the  world  was  there,  and 
among  others  Harold  Dacre.  The  rooms 
were  laden  with  heavy  odors;  they 
dazed  me.  The  mirrors  repeating  the 
throng  bewildered  me ;  the  lights  seemed 
like  angry  meteors,  flashing  and  trailing 
long  rays  of  luster.  In  the  mazes  of 
the  dance  our  hands  met — ice  and  fire  ; 
when  I  sung  he  listened ;  when  I  spoke 
he  heard.  It  seemed  to  me  that  still  he 
loved  me,  that  still  his  eyes  implored 
me,  that  a  shadow  hung  between  him 
and  pleasure.  Well  for  him  if  it  were 
only  a  shadow,  I  thought,  since  between 
myself  and  repose  glittered  a  wedding- 
ring. 

But  he  should  never  know  it,  I  toot 
determined  upon  thai ;  he  should  never 
dream  but  I  was  well  pleased  with  my 
part  in  the  great  drama — that  a  lasting 
woe  had  come  to  me  through  his  hand, 

I  did  my  best     I  was  giddier  than  a 
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butterfly.  I  spared  no  smiles — I  forgot 
that  happiness  is  sedate  ;  bat  I  delighted 
Dr.  Loup. 

"  When  you  are  gay,"  he  said,  going 
home,  "  you  charm  all  hearts." 

"  There  is  but  one  I  desire  to  charm," 
I  answered,  how  truly,  yet  how  deceit- 
fully ! 

My  wedding-day  crept  forward.  It 
stared  me  in  the  face,  a  naked  terror. 
My  bridal-garments  grew  toward  com- 
pletion ;  gifts  descended  like  dew ;  when 
suddenly,  oyer  the  telegraph  wires  flashed 
the  message, 

"  Come  quickly.    Sam  is  dying. 

"T.  Tbmpbst, 
"  Roaring  Station." 

IX. 

It  was  already  night,  but  I  made  no 
delay.  I  had  not  forgotten  my  last  visit 
at  Aunt  Tempest's,  but  this  was  a  time 
when  all  angers  were  blown  aside  by 
the  chill  passage  of  Death.  I  reached 
there  near  midnight;  the  carriage  waited 
for  me  at  the  station. 

"  How  *  Mr.  Sam  f  •  I  asked  of  old 
Perry. 

"  He  is  jest  a-going,  Mr.  Sam  is.  He 
minded  me  to  bring  you  quick ;  ( I  have 
something  to  say  to  her,  Perry,'  he  says, 
*  something  that  lies  heavy  here,' — put- 
ting his  hand  on  his  heart,  so ;  *  a  some- 
thing that  will  keep  pressing  me  down 
to  the  bottomless  pit  if  I  don't  get  rid 
of  it.  Go  for  your  life,-  Perry;'  and 
then  his  breath  was  most  gone.  And 
I've  been  a- waiting  an  hour  or  more ;  I 
daren't  go  back  without  ye. 

"  When  I  heard  the  train  a-whistling," 
he  continued, "  down  along  by  Blind-hole 
Meadow,  it  jest  put  me  to  thinking  of 
the  times  I've  bagged  birds  there  along 
of  Mr.  Sam,  and  it  seemed  terrible  dis- 
mal and  strange  for  a  young,  handsome 
fellow  like  him  to  be  a-drawing  of  his 
last  breath,  and  Been  an  old  codger  as  me 
hale  and  hearty  at  three-score.  I  don't 
understand  it,  I  don't,"  and  he  shook 
his  gray  head,  as  if  he  gave  it  up,  as  too 
profound  for  his  plummet 

"  But  how  did  it  happen,  Perry  T  I 
asked. 

44  Oh,  it  was  all  along  of  them  pis- 


tols. I  shan't  never  want  to  see  one  of 
'em  again ;  I  shan't  take  no  more  pleas- 
ure in  'em,  I  shan't  It's  bad  business, 
this  target-shooting.  I  wouldn't  grudged 
standing  atween  Master  Sam  and  that 
there  bullet,  but  I  was  down  in  the 
wood-lot  a-chopping,"  and  the  poor  old 
man  shed  tears  over  his  own  shortcom- 
ings, "  and  when  the  doctor  came  post- 
haste, he  said  'twasn't  no  use  any  longer, 
he  might  as  well  have  staid  at  home. 
And  so  he  might  That  there  young 
Searle  had  done  for  Master  Sam." 

I  found  Sam  reclining  upon  piled 
pillows,  gasping  for  breath;  he  was 
fighting  hard  for  a  paltry  moment  of 
life.  The  death-dews  stood  on  his 
agonized  brow,  the  death-gripe  dis- 
torted his  handsome  features,  the  death- 
terror  aroused  him  to  stern  remembrance. 
I  was  awed  and  impotent  before  the 
mighty  presence  of  the  Destroyer ;  my 
words  seemed  vain  and  frivolous.  I 
had  been  living  such  a  heartless  exist- 
ence for  the  last  months,  that  I  appeared 
to  have  no  tender  light  within  me  to 
lead  a  trembling  soul  just  vanishing 
into  the  valley  of  shadows.  I  could 
only  cry, 

"  Oh,  Sam,  Sam,  how  can  we  let  you 
goT 

"  And  you  will  not  lay  it  up  against 
me  r     You  will  try  not  to  think  hard 
of  me,  when  I  am  only  a  handful  of 
dust  ?    You  will  forgive  ?"  he  questioned , 
rapidly. 

"  Forgive,"  I  repeated,  "  I  have  noth- 
ing to  forgive." 

"  And  ask  Dacre,  too,"  he  wandered 
on,  not  heeding  my  reply,  "  ask  Dacre 
to  think  of  me  as  kindly  as — at  least, 
ask  him  to  forget  me  altogether,  that 
would  be  best  It  was  an  angry  im- 
pulse; I  was  ashamed  of  it  before  it 
was  well  gone.  I  would  have  recalled 
it,  but — but — I  laced  you  better  than  mf 
xndr 

"I  don't  understand  you,  Sam,"  I 
said,  for  he  spoke  low  and  brokenly. 
"  You  had  better  spare  yourself;  don't 
talk  any  more  at  present ;  wait  till  this 
delusion  passes." 

He  roused  himself  somewhat,  and 
passed  one  hand  across  his  damp  brow. 
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"  I  have  been  talking  in  my  sleep/1 
he  said.  "  You  do  not  understand  me  ? 
Then  I  have  left  something  out  I 
must  speak  now,  or  else  forever  hold 
my  peace.  Why  do  you  think  I  sent 
for  you  ?  To  watch  my  death-throes  ? 
No' ;  but  to  hear  me  swear,  that  being 
mad  with  jealousy,  I  forged  a  letter  to 
Emily  Kean,  with  Harold  Dacre's  sig- 
nature and  monogram,  and  sent  it  to 
you.     Forgive  me  novo,  if  you  can/n 

I  was  stunned  for  an  instant.  Then  I 
recalled  my  own  headstrong  folly.  All 
the  pleasant  possibilities  of  my  life  rose 
up,  and  looked  reproach  'at  me.  I  had 
slain  them  with  a  too  ready  belief  in 
perfidy,  and  for  evermore  they  would 
haunt  me  with  the  piteous  cry, "  It  might 
have  been."  Then  I  turned  back  to  him, 
to  whom  life  offered  no  longer  any  pos- 
sibility, who  waited  for  my  forgiveness 
before  going  hence.  What  was  I,  that 
I  should  withhold  it  ? — I,  who  needed 
it  a  thousandfold  ? 

"  I  forgive  you  freely,"  I  answered, 
*'  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven." 

I  needed  the  lesson,  perhaps,  but  it 
was  bitter. 

He  opened  his  dull  eyes,  he  touched 
cold  lips  to  my  burning  hand. 

"  You  forgive  me"  he  said,  faintly,  as 
if  already  speaking  from  beyond  the 
tomb  ;  "  that  word  would  sweeten  perdi- 
tion.    Call  my  mother — will  you  ?" 

But  it  was  too  late.  Neither  his 
mother  nor  any  other  could  reach  him 
now. 


How  heartless  it  seemed  to  return  to 
the  details  of  my  wedding!  What  a 
burden  every  thing  became ;  how  I  sat 
hours  with  needle  in  rest,  going  over 
that  death-scene,  reflecting  upon  Harold's 
possible  view  of  my  behavior,  till  Aunt 
Susan  would  cry  out, 

"  Really,  Philippa,  you  are  worn  with 
excitement ;  if  the  doctor  were  here,  he 
would  order  iron,  depend  upon  it." 

I  could  have  told  her  that  the  iron- 
had  entered  my  soul,  and  no  prescrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Loup's  could  prove  effica- 
cious. 

I  wrote  Harold  a  letter,  explaining 


my  conduct,  but  without  any  attempt  at 
justification,  and  I  left  it  to  be  sent  after 
the  final  coup,  which  I  waited  with 
what  fortitude  was  in  me,  little  suspect- 
ing in  what  shape  it  would  come. 

I  remember  how  gloomily  my  wed- 
ding-day broke,  although  the  sun  shone 
from  a  flawless  sky;  how  wearisome 
Uncle  Hercules'  good-humored  jokeB; 
how  tedious  Aunt  Susan's  solicitude. 
It  was  to  be  as  private  an  affair 
as  our  extensive  connections  and  rela- 
tions would  permit,  but  already  before 
ten — the  hour  appointed — the  parlors 
were  overflowing  with  giddy  guests, 
whose  laughter  and  small-talk  fell  like 
rain.  Up-etairs  my  bridemaids  were 
every  whit  as  trivial,  while  they  gave 
the  last  touch  to  my  airy  gossamers, 
fastened  my  floating  vail,  disposed  the 
orange  wreath,  bade  me  look  and  ad- 
mire myself,  but  I  saw  nothing  to 
admire,  nothing  whatever.  While  I 
adjusted  a  white  rose  at  my  bosom; 
while  I  looked  about  me,  and  put  on 
my  smile,  for  the  nonce,  Aunt  Susan 
fluttered  in  with  cordial-glass  in  band. 

"  Gould  the  doctor  have  mistaken  the 
hour  ?"  she  questioned.  "  It  is  half-past 
ten,  this  minute." 

"  A  few  minutes,  more  or  less,  what 
do  they  signify  ?"  I  asked. 

u  Perhaps  nothing,  perhaps  every 
thing.  Your  uncle  himself  is  getting 
uneasy." 

"  Nonsense,  aunty,  your  imagination  is 
too  active.  He  may  have  been  delayed 
— there's  a  carriage  now." 

But  it  was  not  his.  I  was  glad  of  tho 
delay ;  every  minute  seemed  a  boon 
— postponed  the  final  wrong.  Still,  the 
clocks  rung  eleven — no  Dr.  Loup.  I  sat 
unconcerned,  folded  in  my  cloud  of  white 
drapery,  like  one  removed  from  perturba- 
tions and  wrapped  in  perfect  calm. 
Twelve  broke  from  all  the  steeples  with 
melodious  clamor,  but  no  Dr.  Loup  yet. 
Down  below,  the  light  laughter  had  sub- 
sided into  an  ominous  murmur,  an  impa- 
tient stir ;  my  bridemaids  watched  the  long, 
winding  street,  each  one  like  Madame 
Bluebeard's  sister,  and  exchanged  pitiftil 
glances.  I  heard  my  uncle's  step  in  the 
hall,  his  whispered  colloquy  with   my 
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aunt  on  the  staircase ;  then  he  returned  to 
his  guests,  and  his  pleasant  voice  trem- 
bled with  the  burden.  "  My  dear  friends," 
he  said,  u  there  will  be  no  wedding  here 
to-day ;  unavoidable  circumstances — " 
and  he  could  go  no  further.  But  I — it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  could  hear  only 
those  words,  as  if  my  chains  fell  with 
them,  as  if  I  were  a  new  creature,  snatch- 
ed from  destruction  by  this  blessed  spell. 

My  bridemaids  feinted  at  my  feet ;  my 
aunt  hung  weeping  upon  me ;  friends 
condoled,  believing  that  mine  was  the 
calmness  of  despair. 

I  laid  aside  my  orange  crown,  my  vail 
like  a  morning  mist,  the  fluttering  laces 
of  my  attire,  unclasped  the  heavy  brace- 
lets ;  shook  off  my  manacles — and  was 
free. 

I  know  not  what  unseemly  joy 
knocked  at  my  lips  for  utterance,  what 
keen  n[ote  of  delight  vibrated  through  my 
being,  like  a  nightingale's  through  some 
deep  solitude,  what  pulse  of  gladness  dis- 
turbed my  mute  repose. 

One  by  one,  our  guests  departed ;  the 
house  became  empty  and  lonely ;  Aunt 
Susan  went  about  putting  things  to 
rights,  dispatching  the  frosted  loaves  to 
the  cake-chest,  declaring  that  she  should 
never  relish  a  morsel  of  it,  that  the  house 
was  a  howling  wilderness,  dropping  slow 
tears  at  each  slow  step,  while  I  exerted 
myself  to  soften  Uncle  Hercules'  chagrin, 
which  should  have  been  my  own. 

"  He's  a  stupid  rascal,  begging  your 
pardon,  Philippa.  What  does  he  mean 
by  such  trifling  ?— does  he  fancy  there's 
no  one  to  look  after  my  little  girl's  wel- 
fare ?  Thank  my  stars,  he  will  have  no 
more  patients  out  of  this  house  ;  I'll  die 
of  the  goat  first ;  and  Susan  shall  too. 
If  there  wasn't  another  doctor  in  Chris- 
tendom, Fd  go  without  physic  first 
There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea — " 

u  Dear  uncle,"  said  I,  '*  you  needn't 
worry  about  me ;  I'm  safe  and-  sound 
yet  If  I  had  loved  Dr.  Loup  it  would 
have  been  different,  but  as  it  is,  when  the 
clocks  struck  ten,  I  could  have  cried  for 
Joy,  had  I  known  that  a  telegram  from  the 
country  had  swept  him  out  of  my  orbit" 

"  The  deuce  you  could  !  It  would  be 
a  nice  thing  to  work  up  into  a  breach-of- 


promise  case,  though.  Egad,  he'll  wish 
his  cake  was  dough  yet — hell  be  con- 
foundedly sorry  he  threw  you  over,  one 
of  these  days.  And  so  you  were  going 
to  marry  him  out  of  pique,  eh  ?  Humph  I 
Well,  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good — time  will  show — time  will  show. 
But,  why  in  the  deuce  he  took  just  Vtu 
time  to  go  skylarking  down  in  the  coun- 
try, I  can't  make  out.  His  father  isn't 
dying,  that  any  body  ever  heard  of,  and 
he  hasn't  a  shadow  of  a  patient  in  that 
quarter." 

"  Time  will  show,"  I  said,  composedly. 

u  Dear  me,"  reflected  my  aunt, u  yon 
do  take  it  the  easiest;  if  such  a  thing 
had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have  been 
down  sick." 

"Philippa  has  got  grit — that's  her 
heir-loom." 

"  She  had  better  have  a  quieting  pow- 
der." 

"  No  more  doctor's  stuff,  Susan." 

Time  made  strange  developments,  as 
I  predicted ;  the  facts  elicited  from  Dr. 
Loup's  landlady  were,  that  the  previous 
afternoon  he  had  received  a  telegram 
which  threw  him  into  considerable  ex- 
citement, or,  in  her  own  words, "  worked 
him  up  like  emptings,"  that  immediately 
he  packed  his  valise  and  took  passage  in 
the  eastern  train,  settling  his  bill  before 
leaving,  but  neglecting  to  state  the  prob- 
able time  of  his  return. 

"  That's  the  last  time  ever  I  sot  eyes 
on  him,"  she  continued,  "and  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  he's  a  forger  or  some- 
what, though  he  always  ponied  up  right 
well,  and  was  flush  as  fun." 

But  the  evening  papers  were  not  so 
obscure,  and  put  his  proceedings  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  obligingly  announcing  Dr. 
Loup  and  wife  as  passengers  in  the 
Ottrich  for  Liverpool. 

I  was  rejoiced  that  Philippa  Ingersby 
was  not  pomprehended  in  that  word  wife 

"  Who  in  the  deuce  can  she  be  T  won- 
dered my  perplexed  uncle.  "  Somebody 
with  a  fortune,  you  see,  that  has  enabled 
them  to  travel ;  some  old  affair  vamp- 
ed up,  at  the  last  moment,  by  the  regret- 
ful dear.  Tisn't  Kate  Angelsea,  is  it  ? 
she  doesn't  live  that  way." 

"  There  wu  a  story,  you  know,"  put 
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in  Aunt  Susan,  "  about  something  be- 
tween Emily  Kean  and  him.  I  thought 
it  had  all  blown  over ;  they  quarreled, 
you  remember — " 

"  That's  the  one,  mark  my  words ; 
she  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Roaring 
Station ;  you  may  have  heard  of  her, 
Philippa  ?" 

Truly,  I  had  heard  of  her,  to  my  sor- 
row. 

"  She  has  spent  several  winters  here, 
and  made  commotion  among  the  giddy. 
She  was  called  the  beautiful  Emily,  and 
Dr.  Loup  was  reported  engaged  to  her 
at  one  time,  but,  there  was  a  rupture. 
At  any  rate,  your  Aunt  Tempest  knows 
the  family  ;  she  will  have  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  it." 

And  true  enough,  one  day  the  door 
opened  and  admitted  that  amiable  per- 
sonage, in  sable  garments,  who  straight- 
way proceeded  to  give  a  complete  digest 
of  the  whole  matter. 

"  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,"  said 
she,  "  being  lonely  and  miserable  by 
myself,  I  told  Perry  to  saddle  old  Dol- 
drum,  and  I  would  go  and  dine  with 
Squire  Kean's  folks ;  but,  lo  and  behold, 
when  I  got  there,  the  hall  was  full  of 
trunks  marked,  *  Mrs.  Dr.  Loup.*  '  Ah,' 
said  I,  ( you  have  my  niece,  Philippa, 
here,  hey  P  *  No,  indeed,1  said  Mrs. 
Kean,  '  it's  my  daughter  Emily's  lug- 
gage; why  didn't  you  come  for  the 
ceremony?  They  have  just  gone  to 
the  station,  and  these  things  are  to  fol- 
low by  express ;'  then  I  roused  up  at 
that  impudence,  and  said  some  nice  things 
about  her  new  son-in-law,  and  mount- 
ed Doldrum,  and  set  off  home.  But 
the  Searle  girls,  they've  been  intimate 
there,  and  know  every  crook  in  their 
concerns,  and  about  a  year  ago,  Emily 
told  Louise  that  she  was  engaged  to  Dr. 
Loup ;  but  while  her  father  hesitated 
about  the  match,  and  kept  her  snug  at 
home,  the  doctor  was  making  himself 
agreeable  all  round,  so  that  a  disagree- 
ment ensued;  but,  when  she  heard 
that  he  wanted  to  marry  Philippa  in 
earnest,  she  telegraphed  to  him  that 
she  would  overlook  every  thing  if  he 
would  return,  which  he  was  mighty 
glad  to   do,  considering  the  dowry  her 


grand-aunt  left  her ;  but  I  can't  help 
laughing  in  my  sleeve,  when  I  think 
how  beautifhl  he  has  over-reached  him- 
self, if  it  was  money  he  was  after." 

u  How  so,"  I  asked,  "  when  you  say 
that  Emily  has  a  surplus  of  it  ?" 

"  Time  will  show,"  she  returned ; "  time 
will  show.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man 
I  would  have  asked  tp  come  back  to  me, 
when  I  was  a  girl,  much  less  telegraph- 
ed for.  My  sakes !  the  generation  is  be- 
coming fearfully  reprobate." 

XI. 

But  Dr.  Loup  being  happily  disposed 
of,  there  remained  the  letter  to  Harold 
Dacre,  which  was  to  have  gone  with  my 
wedding-cards.  Should  I  send  it  or 
should  I  not  ?  Would  it  not  seem  like 
a  confession,  that  I  repented  me  of  my 
folly?  An  invitation  to  step  into  the 
breach  ?  But,  was  it  not  due  to  Sam, 
as  part  of  the  forgiveness  he  craved  ? 

I  re-read  and  re-wrote  it  I  weighed 
my  sentences,  and  calculated  my  expres- 
sions. I  was  wary  not  to  be  too  cool, 
neither  too  warm,*unwarrantably.  For 
a  whole  week  I  carried  it  about  with 
me,  before  making  up  my  mind  to  trust 
it  to  the  post,  and  when  it  was  well 
gone,  I  wished  it  back,  and  fell  to  cry- 
ing about  it,  like  an  idiot  But  as  days 
slipped  by  and  no  reply  came,  I  be- 
thought myself  that  it  had  miscarried ; 
that  perhaps  he  threw  it  aside,  as  too 
trivial  to  waste  his  precious  moments 
upon ;  that  having  learned  to  do  without 
me,  he  meant  to  use  the  lesson. 

I  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  feverish ; 
I  ate  little  and  slept  less.  I  felt  that  I 
had  humiliated  myself  for  naught  I 
am  afraid  that  I  came  near  upbraiding 
poor  Sam  in  his  grave.  People  shook 
their  heads,  and  said  that  trouble  would 
tell,  sooner  or  later — that  Dr.  Loup  was 
at  the  bottom  of  it — that  I  had  done 
bravely,  but  even  Ingersby  grit  had  its 
master. 

It  was  about  as  near  as  gossip  utuaUy 
hits  the  mark. 

Uncle  Hercules  would  have  me  re- 
main with  him  altogether  after  these 
things,  but  Aunt  Serena  put  in  a  claim. 
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"  She  had  been  so  near  losing  me  en- 
tirely ,"  she  said,  "  that  my  actual  pre- 
sence was  necessary  to  convince  her  of 
my  escape." 

u  Through  a  Loop-hole,"  suggested 
Uncle  Hercules. 

"  So  you  wear  the  willow,  I  hear" 
was  Uncle  Archibald's  welcome. 

"  But  you  were  due  yesterday,"  aver- 
red  Aunt  Serena.  "  Come,  confess  what 
has  detained  you  V 

How  could  I  tell  her  it  was  the  vain 
hope  of  hearing  or  seeing  Harold  ? 

"  You  keep  my  reckoning  well,"  I 
said. 

"  Not  so  well  as  a  certain  person  I 
could  name.  You  have  been  anticipat- 
ed, my  dear — a  young  mad-cap  has  been 
importuning  our  knocker  so  frequently 
to-day,  that,  out  of  mercy  to  all  con- 
cerned, I  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
impounded  in  the  drawing-room,  where 
he  awaits  you  at  this  minute." 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  I  have  scarcely  seen 
you." 

w Don't  try  to  impose  upon  me;  I 
know  that  you  can  easily  postpone  this 
sight  to  that  other,  you  silly  transpar- 
ency." 

So  I  went  down — I  wasn't  going  to 
stop  and  be  called  names — and  found 
Harold  Dacre  ensconced  in  his  old  seat, 
with  his  old  assurance,  as  if  he  had  never 
been  for  an  instant  absent 

"  Dear  Philippa,"  were  his  first  words, 
"  your  letter  has  followed  me  like  a 
good  spirit,  from  post  to  pillar,  only 
overtaking  me  last  week,  since  when  I 
have  driven  through  rain  and  wind  to 
answer  it  in  person.  My  poor  child," 
he  said,  folding  me  in  iiis  strong  arms, 
with  the  old  endearing  tenderness,  u  are 
you  not  almost  tired  of  this  traveling 
from  post  to  pillar  yourself?  Are  you  not 
almost  ready  to  come  with  me,  at  last  f" 

No  reproaches,  hi  word  or  glance — no 
complaints;  what  could  I  answer,  but 
that  I  had  been  long  ready  and  long  un- 
deserving ? 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Tempest,  when 
she  came  to  hear  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  u  you've  got  your  wedding -gown 
all  pimlico  yet,  you  can  jump  right  into 
it" 


As  if  I  would  marry  Harold,  wearing 
the  dress  which  was  to  have  been  the 
shroud  and  winding-sheet  of  happiness  I 

What  pleasant  days  were  those  in 
which  he  was  sure  to  be  coming,  when 
every  thing  was  done  with  reference  to 
him,  when  his  name  was  on  all  lips, 
when  we  planned  for  the  future,  and 
laughed  over  the  dull  past ! 

And  how  different  my  wedding-day 
from  that  other,  although  the  equinoctial 
stormed  about  the  house  like  an  angry 
will,  filled  the  air  with  weird  threaten- 
ings,  rent  great  trees  asunder,  made 
great  freshets  where  drought  had  been 
before, 

"  And  there  were  wrecks  from  Corrientea 
To  the  pine  shores  of  Pamlico  !*' 

But  for  us  there  was  peace  and  deep 
content;  the  wind  did  not  make  us 
shiver,  the  sleet  did  not  sting  us,  only 
the  chill  breath  of  death  could  part  us 
henceforth. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  that  ivory  box 
at  your  hand,  my  dear  Mrs.  Dacre,"  said 
Aunt  Serena,  after  the  ceremony  was 
over,  "I  will  deliver  to  you  your  father's 
wedding-gift." 

"  My  father's  ?"  I  repeated,  but,  never- 
theless brought  it,  bewildered. 

"  Now,"  she  continued,  unlocking  it, 
and  handing  a  written  document  to  me ; 
"  if  Archibald  will  read  it" 

And  he  read : 

"  I,  Philip  Ingersby,  being  of  a  sound 
mind,  this  80th  day  of  March,  18 — ,  do 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  only  child, 
Philippa  Ingersby,  my  rightful  heir,  all 
the  personal  property  and  real  estate 
possessed  by  me,  on  this  said  20th  of 
March,  to  stand  at  interest  under  the 
supervision  of  my  two  step-brothers, 
Archibald  and  Hercules  Ingersby,  until 
such  time  as  the  said  Philippa  shall 
choose  to  marry,  and  to  be  received  by 
her  in  full  on  the  day  of  her  marriage. 

"  Moreover,  I  do  herein  forbid  any 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  said 
real  estate  and  personal  property  coming 
to  the  ears  of  said  Philippa,  or  of  any 
person,  saving  and  excepting  her  near 
and  blood-relations,  before  the  period 
designated  above ;  that  thus  she,  whom 
Providence  has  pleased  to  deprive  of  her 
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natural  protectors,  may  find  compensa- 
tion in  disinterested  love." 

"  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you,  as 
the  happy  possessor  of  disinterested  love 
and  a  million  of  money,"  said  Uncle 
Archibald. 

But  I  could  not  reply ;  my  eyes  were 
full  of  happy  tears,  my  heart  of  sweet 
remembrances  of  my  rather.  I  seemed, 
thus,  never  to  have  passed  from  beneath 
his  care,  his  spirit  seemed  to  hover  near 
me,  to  beam  upon  me  with  the  old 
mournful  kindness;  then  I  turned  to- 
ward Harold,  who  smiled  upon  me  in 
saying, 

"  My  love,  a  thousand  millions  wmld 
not  make  you  dearer,  nor  their  absence 
less  dear.  I  loved  you  from  the  begin- 
ning." 

And  I  believed  him. 

••  Won't  that  Loup  enjoy  having 
trumped  his  own  trick  T*  queried  Aunt 
Tempest,  with  characteristic  tact  "It 
was  one  of  Philip's  whims,  this  way  of 
leaving  things.  I  remember  I  scolded  him 
soundly  that  day  the  will  was  drawn  up." 

"But  you  see,"  said  Aunt.  Serena, 
"  that  he  was  right  ?  He  was  afraid  of 
fortune-hunters  for  his  little  girl ;  he  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing 
both  at  home  and  abroad." 

"  But  what  if  she  had  never  married  ?" 
persisted  Aunt  Tempest 

"  What  is  the  use  of  begging  the  ques- 
tion f"  asked  Uncle  Hercules,  my  cham- 
pion ;  "  there  wasn't  the  least  danger  of 
that" 

I  have  seen  Dr.  Loup  but  once  since 
these  events,  myself  unseen;  he  was 
waiting  at  his  door  for  some  one,  when 
presently  an  overdressed  woman  appear- 
ed. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "why  didn't  you 
keep  me  waiting  all  night?  And  you 
look  like  a  dud,  too ;  what  in  the  deuce 
have  you  been  about  V 

"  I  have  been  putting  on  my  bonnet, 
Dr.  Loup,  with  your  sovereign  permis- 
sion," she  whimpered,  ironically. 

MAnd  getting  the  water-works  in 
operation?  Bahl  you  shed  enough 
tears  to  turn  a  saw-mill." 

And  that  was  the  beautiful  Emil& 

Mary  N.  PrtucotL 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OP  THE  TOILET. 

THE  processes  of  extracting  the  aroma 
of  flowers  and  plants  are  not  popu- 
larly understood ;  and  yet,  so  vast  has 
the  business  of  perfumery-manufacture 
become,  that,  as  one  of  the  first  com- 
mercial .features  of  the  day,  our  readers 
ought  to  know  something  not  only*  of 
the  trade  and  the  details  of  production, 
but  also  of  the  materials  from  which  so 
much  sweetness  is  expressed.  We  there- 
fore here  propose  to  advert  to  the  "  sweet 
subject "  in  a  chapter  which  we  hope 
will  not  fail  either  in  interest  or  profit 
to  the  curious. 

The  manufacture  of  perfumes  is  car- 
ried on  principally  in  the  south  of  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Turkey,  Algeria,  India — in 
fact,  wherever  the  climate  gives  to  flow- 
ers and  plants  the  intensity  of  odor  re- 
quired for  a  profitable  extraction.  The 
south  of  France  furnishes  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  perfumery  materials ; 
there  the  most  odoriferous  flowers — such 
as  the  rose,  jasmine,  orange,  etc. — are 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  finest  perfumes.  Italy  pro- 
duces chiefly  essences  of  bergamot,  or- 
ange, lemon>  and  others  of  the  citrine 
family,  the  consumption  of  which  is 
very  great  To  Turkey  we  are  indebted 
for  the  far-famed  ottar  of  roses,  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
scents.  Spain  and  Algeria  have  yielded 
but  little  hitherto,  but  will,  no  doubt,  in 
after  times,  turn  to  better  account  the 
fragrant  treasures  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them.  On  the  plains  of  Spanish 
Estramadura  are  miles  and  miles  of. land 
covered  with  lavender,  rosemary,  iris,  and 
what  they  call  "  rosmarifio,"  (Lavandula 
ttachaSj)  all  growing  wild  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance,  and  yet  they  are  left  to 
"waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air,"  for  want  of  proper  labor  and  atten- 
tion. 

From  British  India  we  import  cassia, 
cloves,  sandal- wood,  patchouli,  and  sev- 
eral essential  oils  of  the  andropogon 
genus ;  and  the  Celestial  Empire  sends 
us  the  much-abused  but  yet  indispensa- 
ble tniufc,  which,  carefully  blended  with 
other  perJGMne,  gives  them  strength  and 
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piquancy  without  being  in  any  way  of- 
fensive. 

There  are  four  processes  in  use  for 
extracting  the  aroma  from  fragrant  sub- 
stances—distillation,  expression,  macera- 
tion and  absorption. 

Distillation,  is  employed  for  plants, 
barks,  woods,  and  a  few  flowers.  These 
are  placed  in  a  still  containing  water, 
which  evaporates  by  means  of  heat, 
condenses  in  the  worm,  and  issues  from 
the  tap  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
aroma,  the  more  concentrated  part  of 
which  collects  either  on  the  surface  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  distillate,  according 
to  its  specific  gravity,  and  forms  the  es- 
sential oil  The  samo  water  is  generally 
distilled  several  times  over  with  fresh 
materials,  and  is  sometimes  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  kept,  as  is  the  case  with  rose 
and  orange-flower  water.  A  great  im- 
provement has  been  lately  introduced 
in  the  mode  of  distillation;  it  consists 
in  suspending  the  flowers  or  plants  in 
the  still  on  a  sort  of  sieve,  and  allowing 
a  jet  of  steam  to  pass  through  and  carry 
off  the  fragrant  molecules.  This  pro- 
duces a  finer  essential  oil  than  allowing 
these  substances  to  be  steeped  in  water 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stilL 

Expression  is  confined  to  the  essences 
obtained  from  the  rinds  of  the  fruiter  of 
the  citrine  series,  comprising  lemon,  or- 
ange, bigarrade,  bergamot,  cedrat,  and 
limette.  It  is  performed  in  various 
ways :  on  the  coast  of  Genoa  they  rub 
the  fruit  against  a  grated  funnel ;  in  Si- 
cily they  press  the  rind  in  cloth  bags ; 
and  in  Calabria,  where  the  largest  quan- 
tity is  manufactured,  they  roll  the  fruit 
between  two  bowls,  one  placed  inside 
the  other,  the  concave  part  of  the  lower 
and  the  convex  part  of  the  upper  being 
armed  with  sharp  spikes.  These  bowls 
revolve  in  a  contrary  direction,  causing 
the  small  vesicles  on  the  surface  of  the 
fruit  (o  burst  and  give  up  the  essence 
contained  in  them,  which  is  afterwards 
collected  with  a  sponge.  These  rinds 
are  also  sometimes  distilled;  but  the 
former  process,  which  is  called  in  French 
au  sesty  gives  a  much  purer  essence. 

Maceration  and  absorption  are  both 
founded  on  the  affinity  wtatoti  fragrant 


molecules  have  for  fatty  bodies,  becom- 
ing more  firmly  fixed  into  them  than 
into  any  others.  Thus  the  aroma  of* 
flowers  is  first  transferred  to  grams 
(called  pomades)  and  oils,  which  an 
made  afterward  to  yield  it  to  alcohol, 
while  the  latter,  if  placed  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  flowers,  would  not  extract 
it  from  them.  The  first  attempt  that 
was  made  in  this  way,  some  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  to  place  some  al- 
monds in  alternate  beds  with  fresh-gath- 
ered flowers,  renewing  the  latter  several 
days,  and  afterward  pounding  the  al- 
monds in  a  mortar,  and  pressing  the  ofl 
which  had  absorbed  the  aroma.  Tab 
is  the  same  process  now  used  in  India 
by  the  natives  for  obtaining  perfumed 
oils,  substituting  gingelly  or  sesamam 
seeds  for  almonds.  The  next  improve- 
ment was  to  use  a  plain  earthen  pan, 
coated  inside  with  a  thin  layer  of  grease, 
strewing  the  flowers  on  the  grease,  and 
covering  it  over  with  another  jar  simi- 
larly prepared.  After  renewing  the 
flowers  for  a  few  days,  the  grease  was 
found  to  have  borrowed  their  scent. 
This  process  was  abandoned  in  France 
some  fifty  years  ago,  but  is  still  resorted 
to  by  the  Arabs  (who  were  probably  the 
inventors  of  it),  the  only  difference  being 
that  they  use  white  wax  mixed  with 
grease,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
climate. 

The  two  modes  now  adopted  to  make 
these  scented  oils  and  pomades  are,  at 
said,  maceration  and  absorption.  The 
former  is  used  for  the  less  delicate  flow- 
ers, such  as  the  rose,  orange,  jonquil, 
violet  and  caasie  (Acacia  farnesiaaa). 
A  certain  quantity  of  grease  is  placed 
in  a  pan  fitted  with  a  water  bath,  and 
is  brought  to  an  oily  consistency.  Flow- 
ers are  then  thrown  in,  and  left  to  di- 
gest for  some  hours,  being  stirred  fre- 
quently ;  after  which  the  grease  is  taken 
out  and  pressed  in  horsehair  bags.  This 
operation  is  repeated,  until  the  fatty  body 
is  sufficiently  impregnated  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.  Oil  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  but  requires  less  heat 

The  process  of  absorption,  called  by 
the  French  enfleurage,  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  jasmine  and  tuberose,  the  delicate 
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aroma  of  which  would  be  injured  by 
beat  A  aeries  of  square  glass  frames 
are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  purified 
grease,  in  which  ridges  are  made  to  fa- 
cilitate absorption.  Fresh-gathered  flow- 
ers are  strewed  on  these,  and  renewed 
every  morning  as  long  as  the  flower  is 
in  bloomt  and.  by  that  time  the  grease 
has  acquired  a  very  strong  flavor.  The 
same  process  is  used  for  oil,  but  the 
frames,  instead  of  being  mounted  with 
glass,  have  a  wine  bottom,  over  which 
is  spread  a  thick  cotton  cloth  soaked  in 
olive  oil  Flowers  are  laid  on  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  cloths  submitted  to 
high  pressure  to  extract  the  oil  when 
sufficiently  impregnated.  These  frames 
are  piled  on  each  other  to  keep  them 
air-tight 

A  new  mode  of  enflewage  has  been 
lately  devised  by  Mr.  D.  Semeria*  of 
Nice,  and  found  to  offer  advantages  over 
that  just  described.  Instead  of  laying 
the  flowers  on  the  grease,  he  spreads 
them  on  a  fine  net  mounted  on  a  sepa- 
rate frame.  This  net  is  introduced  be- 
tween two  glass  frames  covered  on  both 
aides  with  grease.  The  whole  series  of 
frames  is  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  recess, 
and  all  that  is  required  is  to  draw  out 
the  nets  every  morning  and  fill  them 
with  fresh  flowers,  which  give  their 
aroma  to  the  two  surface*  with  which 
they  are  in  contact  This  system  saves 
the  waste  and  labor  resulting  from  hav- 
ing to  pick  the  old  flowers  from  the 
surface  of  the  grease,  and  produces  also 
a  finer  fragrance. 

A  very  curious  pneumatic  apparatus 
for  the  same  purpose  has  been  invented 
by  Mr.  Piver,  the  eminent  Parisian  per- 
fumer. It  consists  in  a  series  of  perfo- 
rated plates,  supporting  flowers  placed 
alternately  with  sheets  of  glass  overlaid 
with  grease,  in  a  chamber  through  which 
a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass  several 
times,  until  all  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
becomes  fixed  into  the  grease. 

A  no  less  remarkable  invention  is  (hat 
of  Mr.  Millon,  a  French  chemist,  who 
found  means  to  extract  the  aroma  of 
flowers  by  placing  them  in  a  percolating 
apparatus  and  pouring  over  them  somf 
ether,  or  sulphuret  of  carbon,  which***}. 
Vol.  8.-88. 


drawn  off  a  few  minutes  after,  and  car- 
ries with  it  all  the  fragrant  molecules. 
It  is  afterward  distilled  to  dryness,  and 
the  result  obtained  to  a  solid,  waxy  mass 
possessing  the  scent  of  the  flower  in  it* 
purest  and  most  concentrated  form.  This 
process,  although  very  ingenious,  has  not 
received  any  practical  application  as  yet, 
owing  to  the  expense  attending  it,  some 
of  these  concrete  essences  costing  as 
much  as  fifty  pounds  sterling  an  ounce. 
It  has,  however,  served  to  prove  the 
total  imponderability  of  fragrant  mole- 
cules ;  for  although  this  substance,  from 
its  high  state  of  concentration,  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  solidified  principle 
of  scent,  if  it  be  treated  several  times 
with  alcohol  it  gradually  loses  all  its 
perfume,  and  yet  the  residue  is  not  found 
to  have  lost  one  atom  of  its  weight 

Grasse,  Cannes  and  Nice,  ail  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  close  to  each  other, 
are  the  principal  towns  where  the  macera- 
tion and  absorption  processes  are  carried 
on.  There  are  more  than  one  hundred 
houses  engaged  in  these  operations,  and 
in  the  distillalion  of  essential  oils,  giving 
employment  during  the  flower  season  to 
at  least  ten  thousand  people.  Nice  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  admirably  situated  of 
the  three  for  producing  all  flowers  for 
perfumery  purposes,  and  its  violets  in 
particular  are  superior  to  any  other. 
Since  that  town  has  become  French,  a 
great  impulse  has  been  given  to  its  man- 
ufacture of  perfumery  materials,  which 
had  formerly  to  pay  customs  duties  on 
entering  into  France. 

The  following  are  approximate  quan- 
tities and  values  of  the  flowers  consumed 
in  that  locality  for  preparing  perfumery 
materials: 

POUNDS.  TALUS. 

Orange-flowers....  3,000,000  £40,000 

Roues    .. 600,000  13,000 

Jasmine 160,000  8,000 

Violets 60,000  4,000 

Oasal* 30,000  6,000 

Tuberose 40,000  S.QD0 

These  flowers  are  procured  from  gnaw- 
ers by  private  contract,  or  sold  in  the 
market  The  average  quantities  of  the 
following  articles  are  manufactured  with 
them  yearly:  700,000  lbs,  of  scented 
oils  and  pomajjyg,  900,000  lbs,  of  rose- 
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water,  1,900,000  lbs.  of  orange-flower 
water,  first  quality,  2,400,000  lbs.  of  or- 
ange-flower water,  second  quality,  1,000 
lbs.  of  neroly,  an  essential  oil  obtained 
from  orange-flowers.  The  other  flowers 
do  not  yield  essential  oils,  but  the  latter 
are  •extensively  distilled  in  the  same 
places  from  aromatic  plants,  such  as  lav- 
ender, rosemary,  thyme,  geranium,  etc. 
Many  of  our  fair  readers  have  considered 
flowers  hitherto  as  simply  ornamental ; 
the  above  figures  will  give  them  an  idea 
of  their  importance  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Another  branch  of  the  art  of  perfum- 
ery is  the  manufacture  of  scents,  cosmet- 
ics, soaps,  and  other  toilet  requisites.  It 
is  carried  on  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe,  and  especially  in  London  and 
Paris,  which  may  be  called  the  head- 
quarters of  perfumery,  and  whence  these 
products  are  exported  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world.  There  are,  it  is  true,  other 
manufactories  in  Germany,  Russia,  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  but  their  chief 
trade  consists  in  counterfeiting  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Paris  manufacturers. 

Paris  is  the  great  center  of  the  manu- 
facture of  perfumery,  which  forms  an 
important  item  of  what  are  called  "  ar- 
ticles de  Paris."  There  are  in  that  cap- 
ital one  hundred  and  twenty  working 
perfumers,  employing  about  three  thou- 
sand men  and  women,  and  their  united 
returns  may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than 
forty  millions  of .  francs  yearly.  The 
amount  of  perfumery  exported  from 
France  alone  reaches  annually  upward 
of  thirty  millions  of  francs,  its  principal 
consumers  being  Europe  and  North  and 
South  America;  while  British  perfumery 
is  more  frequently  shipped  to  India,  China 
and  Australia. 

Next  to  Hungary-water,  the  most  an- 
cient perfume  now  in  use  is  eau-de-Co- 
logne, or  Cologne-water,  which  was  in- 
vented in  the  last  century  by  an  apothe- 
cary residing  in  that  city.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  made  just  as  well  anywhere  else, 
as  all  the  ingredients  entering  into  its 
composition  corrie  from  the  south  of 
France  and  Italy.  Its  perfume  is  ex- 
tracted principally  from  the  flowers, 
leaves,  and  rind  and  fraik.of  the  bitter 


orange,  and  other  trees  of  the  Otitnm 
species,  which  blend  well  together,  and 
form  a  harmonious  compound. 

Toilet  vinegar  is  a  sort  of  improve- 
ment on  eau-de-Cologne,  containing  bal- 
sams and  vinegar  in  addition.  Lavender- 
water  was  formerly  distilled  with  alcohol 
from  fresh  flowers,  but  is  now  prepared 
by  simply  digesting  the  essential  oil  in 
spirits,  which  produces  the  same  result 
at  a  much  less  cost 

Perfumes  for  the  handkerchief  are 
composed  in  various  ways :  the  best  are 
made  by  infusing  in  alcohol  the  pomades 
or  oils  obtained  by  the  processes  just 
described.  This  alcobolate  possesses  the 
true  scent  of  the  flowers  entirely  free 
from  the  empyreumatio  smell  inherent 
in  all  essential  oils ;  as,  however,  there 
are  but  six  or  seven  flowers  which  yield 
pomades  and  oils,  the  perfumer  has  to 
combine  these  together  to  imitate  all 
other  flowers.  This  may  be  called  the 
truly  artistic  part  of  perfumery,  for  it  is 
done  by  studying  resemblances  and  affin- 
ities, and  blending  the  shades  of  scent 
as  a  painter  does  the  colors  on  his  pal- 
ette. Thus,  for  instance,  no  perfume  is 
extracted  from  the  heliotrope ;  but  as  it 
has  a  strong  vanilla  flavor,  by  using  the 
latter  as  a  basis,  with  other  ingredients 
to  give  it  freshness,  a  perfect  imitation 
is  produced;  and  so  on  with  many 
others. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the 
perfumer's  art  is  the  manufacture  of  toi- 
let soaps.  They  are  generally  prepared 
from  the  best  tallow  soaps,  which  are 
remelted,  purified,  and  scented.  They 
can  also  be  made  by  what  is  called  the 
cold  process,  which  consists  in  combin- 
ing grease  with  a  fixed  dose  of  lees.  It 
offers  a  certain  advantage  to  perfumers 
for  producing  a  delicately-scented  soap, 
by  enabling  them  to  use  as  a  basis  a 
pomade  instead  of  fat,  which  could  not 
be  done  with  the  other  process,  as  the 
heat  would  destroy  the'  fragrance.  This 
soap,  however,  requires  to  be  kept  some 
time  before  it  is  used,  in  order  that  the 
saponification  may  become  complete. 
Soft  soap,  known  as  shaving  cream,  is 
detained  by  substituting  potash  for  soda 
lea*  and  transparent  soap  by  combining 
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soda  soap  with  alcohol  Another  sort 
of  transparent  eoap  has  been  produced 
lately  by  incorporating  glycerine  into  it, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  soap. 

The  English  toilet  soaps  are  generally 
regarded  as  the  best  made ;  the  French 
Come  next,  but,  as  they  are  not  remeited, 
they  never  acquire  the  wflneu  of  the 
British  product  The  German  soaps  are 
the  very  worst  manufactured ;  the  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  invariably  forms  their 
basis,  leaves  a  strong,  fetid  smell  on  the 
hands,  and  their  very  cheapness  is  a  de- 
ception ;  for,  as  cocoa-nut  oil  takes  up 
twice  as  much  alkali  as  any  other  fatty 
substance,  the  soap  produced  with  it 
wastes  away  in  a  very  short  time. 

Cosmetics,  pomatums,  washes,  denti- 
frices, and  other  toilet  requisites,  are  also 
largely  manufactured,  but  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  particularly  described ; 
nor  need  we  attempt  to  descant  on  their 
respective  merits,  which  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  skill  of  the  op* 
erator,  and  the  fitness  and  purity  of  the 
materials  used.  The  greatest  improve- 
ment effected  in  these  preparations  lately 
has  been  the  introduction  of  glycerine. 
Although  this  substance  was  discovered 
in  the  last  century,  it  ft  only  a  few  years 
since  medical  men  fully  recognized  and 
appreciated  its  merits,  and  applied  it  to 
the  cure  of  skin  diseases,  for  which  it 
answers  admirably.  Perfumers  are  now 
beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  its  won- 
derful properties,  and  to  combine  it  with 
their  soaps  and  cosmetics. 

The  volatilization  of  perfumes  by 
means  of  steam  is  also  a  modern  improve- 
ment A  current  of  steam  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  *  concentrated  essence, 
from  which  it  disengages  the  fragrant 
molecules,  and  spreads  them  through 
the  atmosphere  with  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity and  force.  A  whole  theater  may  be 
perfumed  by  this  means  in  ten  minutes, 
and  a  drawing-room,  consequently,  in 
much  less  time.  This  system  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  purifying  the  air,  and  has 
been  adopted  on  that  account  by  some 
of  the  hospitals  and  other  public  instil 
tiocs. 

The  selection  of  a  perfume  is  enl 
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a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  should  no 
more  presume  to  dictate  to  a  lady  which 
scent  she  should  choose  than  to  an  epi- 
cure what  wine  he  is  to  drink  ;  yet  we 
must  say  to  the  nervous,  use  simple  ex- 
tracts of  flowers  which  can  never  hurt, 
in  preference  to  compounds,  which  gen- 
erally contain  musk,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents likely  to  affect  the  head.  Above 
all,  avoid  strong,  coarse  perfumes ;  and 
remember,  that  if  a  woman's  temper 
may  be  told  from  her  handwriting,  her 
good  taste  and  good  breeding  may  as 
easily  be  ascertained  by  the  perfume  she 
uses.  While  a  lady  charms  us  with  the 
delicate,  ethereal  fragranee  she  sheds 
around  her,  aspiring  vulgarity  will  as 
surely  betray  itself  by  a  mouehoir  redo- 
lent of  common  perfumes. 

•  Hair  preparations  are  like  medicines, 
and  must  be  varied  according  to  the 
consumer.  For  some,  pomatum  is  pref- 
erable ;  for  others,  oil ;  while  some, 
again,  require  neither,  and  should  use 
hair-washes  or  lotions.  A  mixture  of 
lime-juice  and  glycerine  has  lately  been 
introduced,  and  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, for  it  clears  the  hair  of  pellicles, 
the  usual  cause  of  premature  baldness. 
For  all  these  things,  however,  personal 
experience  is  the  best  guide — the  only 
safe  one. 

Tooth-powders  are  preferable  to  tooth 
pastes.     The  latter  may  be  pleasanter  to 
use,  but  the  former  are  certainly  more 
beneficial. 

Lotions  for  the  complexion  require,  of 
all  other  cosmetics,  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared. Some  are  composed  with  min- 
eral poisons,  which  render  them  dan- 
gerous to  use,  although  they  may  be 
effectual  in  curing  certain  skin  diseases. 
There  ought  to  be  always  a  distinction 
made  between  those  that  are  intended 
for  healthy  skins  and  those  that  are  to 
be  used  for  cutaneous  imperfections ; 
besides,  the  latter  may  be  easily  removed 
without  having  recourse  to  any  ^k|t 
remedies.  ^m 

Paints  for  the  face  we  can  not  consci- 
entiously recommend.  Rouge  is  innoc- 
uous in  itself,  being  made  of  cochineal 
and  saffiower ;  but  whites  are  often  made 
of  deadly  jsJBans,  such  as  cost  poor 
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Zelger  his  life  a  few  months  since.* 
The  best  white  ought  to  be  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  bat  it  is  sot  often  so. 
prepared.  To  professional  people,  who 
can  not  dispense  with  these,  we  can  only 
recommend  great  care  in  their  selection ; 
bnt  to  all  others  we  may  say,  cold  water, 
fresh  air  and  exercise  are  the  best  reci- 
pes for  health  and  beauty ;  for  no  bor- 
rowed charms  can  equal  those  of 
44  A  woman'*  free,  with  Niton's  own  -hand 
painted."  M.  JJ. 
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WILL  you  accompany  me"  said  a 
friend  one  morning,  "to  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  ? 
I  am  commissioned  to  make  a  purchase 
there."  "  A  purchase  in  the  church  I11 
I  replied.  M  Are  the  pictures  to  be  sold, 
or  have  you  made  interest  with  one  of 
the  priests  to  part  (for  a  consideration) 
with  some  yards  of  laee,  which  you 
think  will  look  better  on  a  certain  fair 
lady's  dress  than  on  his  vestments  f 
a  Not  so"  he  replied ;  **  my  commission 
is  very  simple.  It  is  to  buy  a  so-called 
facsimile  of  one  of  the  nails  of  our 
Saviour's  cross,  which,  with  a  portion 
of  the  cross,  are  preserved  in  the  church." 
I  was  aware  of  the  latter  so-stated  feet, 
for  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  one  of 
the  four  Roman  basilicas,  derives  its 
name  from  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross 
said  to  haw  been  sent  to  it  by  the  Em- 
press Helena,  and  from  earth  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  which  was  mixed  with 
the  foundations ;  but  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  church  possessed  one  of  the 
nails  used  at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion. 
M  Murray,"  perhaps  skeptical  on  the  mat- 
ter, does  not  say  a  word  about  the  holy 
nail  in  question. 

Among  the  thousands  of  souvenirs 
brought  from  Rome  to  friends,  none  are 
jg4Bceptable  to  Roman  Catholics  as 
those  partaking  of  a  religious  character. 

*  X.  Zelger  was  a  Belgian  singer  at  the  Boyal 
Italian  Opera.  Daring  too  performance  of  "  Guil- 
laume  Tell,1'  some  ofthe  paint  which  he  had  on 
.his  face  accidentally  entered  hli  month,  and  h 
died  in  consequence,  after  a  very  painful  an 
angering  Ulnae*.  » 


Their  value,  is  greatly  enhanced  .when 
they  have  been  blessed  by  the  Pope. 
m&  Holiness  has  no  sinecure  in  this  branch 
of  pontificial  duty.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  that  he  is  not  called  upon  to  bleat 
heaps  of  rosaries,  crosses,  etc.,  brought 
to  him  on  salvers \  and,  at  all  audiences, 
devout  Romanists,  and  frequently  Prot- 
estants, carry  articles  with  them  to  be 
blessed.  The  sale  of  rosaries  and  cron- 
es in  Rome  is  enormous.  There  an 
several  shops  where  nothing  else  is  sold. 
You  may  buy  them  at  all  prices,  from 
the  rosary  with  gold  beads  and  jeweled 
cross  costing  many  hundred  scudi,  to  one 
for  a  baioccho.  The  value  of  these  ob- 
jects is  further  enhanced  when  they 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  any 
holy  relic;  and  thus  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  the  head  of  the  nail-mano- 
factory  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme 
wisely  enhance  the  value  of  their  nsib 
by  causing  each  to  touch  the  original 
nail  which  is  said  to  have  pierced  our 
Saviour. 

It  is  due  to  the  priests  to  state  that 
they  neither  advertise  their  business  nor 
make  a  parade  of  it.  On  arriving  at 
the  church  we  passed  into  the  sacristy, 
saw  a  priest  there,  and  made  our  wisbej 
known.  I  say  ours,  because  I  also  de- 
termined to  purchase  one  of  the  naila 
There  had  either  been  a  great  run  npoo 
them,  or  the  priests  are  bad  men  of  bosV 
ness,  for  the  stock  was  exhausted.  A 
fresh  supply  was,  however,  shortly  ex- 
pected, and  if  we  would  leave  our  ad- 
dresses, the  nails  should  be  sent  Ac- 
cordingly, in  a  few  days,  I  received  my 
nail,  together  with  a  document  vouching 
for  its  being  a  facsimile  of  that  preserv- 
ed in  the  church.  The  price  of  each 
nail  is  two  pauls,  and  as  the  workman- 
ship is  extremely  simple,  the  profit  on 
their  sale  must  be  considerable,  A» 
impression  of  the  seal  of  the  church  is 
attached  to  its  head.* 

I  confess  that  if  I  could  bring  myself 


•  TAe  original  and  meet  holy  nail  is  *{ 
Croce  Is  eaSd  to  be  one  of  taetwowaickansa- 
ed  our  Bartow's  hands  to  the  cross,  opis  « 
ich  were  sent  to  Constantino.   One,  sag  ■■ 
e  history,  the  emperor  censed  to  be  bm»  w- 
blt  for  hie  war-horse,  the  other  iato  sb* 
'--  for  his  helmet. 
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to  Micro  that  this  natt  to  a  facsimile  of 
»ne  of  those  that  pierced  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  should  venerate  it;  and  the 
more  bo  on  account  of  its  haying  tonched 
the  true  nail.  Great,  however,  must  be 
our  faith  to  believe  in  aU  the  relics  pre- 
served in  the  ehurch  of  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme.  Look  at  this  list  of 
them: 

A  naH  and  portion  of  the  cross. 
The  reed  on  which  the  sponge  was  of- 
fered to  Christ  on  the  cross. 

The  inscription  set  up  over  the  cross. 

Two  thornB  from  the  crown  of  thorns. 

A  fragment  of  the  rock  on  which  the 

Almighty  rested  when   He   wrote  the 

laws  of  Moses. 

A  vial  containing  Christ's  blood. 
A  vial  containing  the  Virgin's  milk. 
A  piece  of  rock  on  which  Christ  stood 
when  he  ascended  to  Heaven. 

A  portion  of  the  manna  with  which 
God  fed  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 

The  finger  which  Thomas  thrust  into 
the  side  of  Jesus. 

A  portion  of  the  ashes  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, kneaded  into  a  lump  with  a  piece 
of  his  fat 

The  cross-beam  of  the  cross  of  the 
good  thief! 

But  after  all,  this  list  sinks  into  utter 
insignificance  compared  to  that  of  the 
holy  relics  in  St  Peter's,  extending  to 
one  hundred  and  six  objects. 

Those  ingenious  gentlemen  who  con- 
sume much  time  in  amassing  and  analys- 
ing statistical  returns,  might  compile  a 
very  curious  table,  giving  the  description, 
number,  and  locality  of  holy  relics  pre- 
served in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The 
quantity  of  these  is  amazing,  and  more 
surprising  is  the  circumstance  that  so 
many  portions  of  the  true  cross,  sponge, 
spear,  etc,  are  preserved  and  exhibited 
to  the  faithful  as  genuine  relics,  their 
very  number  rendering  it  utterly  impos- 
sible that  they  can  be  genuine.* 

•  The  following  official  returns  of  the  relict  in 
some  of  the  chief  churches  in  Rome  may  be  in- 
teresting: In  8c.  John  Laternn,'32;  in  St.  Maria 
Magglore,  33;  in  St.  Fraaacde,  19;  in  St.  Maria 
Tra*terere.  05 ;  In  8t  Roch,  64;  in  SS.  Aportoll, 
48;  tn  St.  Mark'*.  58;  in  St.  Maria  in  Campitelli. 
88.  It  la  worthy  of  note,  that  among  the  reputed 
relics  of  St.  Roch  la  the  teamUss  coal  of  our 
Saviour,  which  Treves  declares  i*  in  her  cathe- 
dral. 


The  fact  is,  that  from  the  reign  of 
Constantino  until  the  advent  of  Luther, 
the  manufacture  of  holy  relics  was  con- 
stantly going  on  ;  sometimes  to  stimulate 
religious  zeal,  but  more  frequently  as  a 
source  of  profit  When  Baldwin  IL, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  found  that 
the  crown  of  thorns  preserved  in  the 
imperial  chapel  of  Constantinople  realiz- 
ed the  handsome  sum  of  ten  thousand 
marks,  which  he  received  for  it  from  the 
French  king  Louis  IX.,  he  immediately 
offered  the  devout  monarch  many  other 
relics,  which  the  latter,  never  doubting, 
gladly  purchased ;  and  the  monarch 
forthwith  expended  twenty  thousand 
more  marks  on  the  foundation  of  the 
chapel  in  Paris  bearing  his  name,  intend- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  these  treas- 
ures. 

How  sadly  the  grand  interiors  of 
many  of  the  churches  in  Rome  are  spoil- 
ed by  the  exhibition  of  relics  set  in 
shining  shrines  and  cases,  frequently  re- 
minding one  unpleasantly  of  Brumma- 
gem ware.  Even  more  deforming  are 
the  ex-voto  offerings.  These,  indeed,  may 
be  seen  in  almost  every  church,  and  ill 
almost  every  form — records,  for  the  most 
part,  of  gratitude  for  cures  supposed  to 
have  been  performed  by  the  intercession 
of  the  Madonna  or  saints.  All  are  in- 
scribed with  the  letters  P.  G.  R,  signify- 
ing Per  Oratie  RecemUe,  and  you  may 
take  measure  of  the  devotion  and  wealth 
of  those  who  set  them  up  by  their  size, 
for  they  are  In  almost  all  cases  composed 
of  silver. 

Perhaps  the  largest  exhibition  of  these 
is  in  the  church  of  St.  Agontino,  essen- 
tially the  church  of  the  people  in  Rome. 
It  contains  a  celebrated  miraculous 
marble  statue  of  the  Madonna  rather 
exceeding  the  size  of  life.  The  statue 
is  literally  festooned  with  chains  and 
Jewels  of  every  possible  variety.  I 
counted  fourteen  bracelets  on  one  arm, 
and  endeavored  to  count  the  necklaces, 
but  became  perplexed  by  their  intricate 
folds  and  great  number.  The  walls 
around  this  image  blaze  with  ex-votos, 
relieved,  however,  by  numerous  articles 
of  the  strangest  nature,  and  such  certain- 
ly at  you  would  never  expect  to  find 
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in  a  church.  Pistols  and  guns,  candle- 
sticks and  knives,  swords,  tricolor  rib- 
bons,  rings  and  watches,  are  here,  to  each 
of  which  a  story  is  attached.  When  an 
ex-voto  takes  the  form  of  a  knife,  you 
may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  connected 
with  some  dark  and  probably  terrible 
tragedy. 

There  is  no  Madonna  in  Borne  held 
in  such  estimation  as  this  miracohnsima 
immagine.  All  day,'  and  far  into  the 
evening,  crowds  kneel  before  her,  kiss 
her  foot,  and  in  some  cases  anoint  them- 
selves with  the  oil  from  the  lamp  burn- 
ing at  her  side. 

Who,  looking  at  these  things,  can  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  great  similarity  be- 
tween the  votive  offerings  of  modern 
Bomans  and  those  made  by  their  an- 
cestors ?  The  pagans  were  noted  for  the 
number  of  their  vowb  and  offerings  to 
their  gods.  If  we  turn  to  the  one  arti- 
cle of  rings,  we  find  that  when  Pompey's 
display  of  the  Mithridatic  jewels  in 
.Borne  brought  rings  into  fashion,  it  be- 
came customary  to  offer  them  in  the 
pagan  temples.  Pompey  himself,  we 
are  informed,  presented  a  casket  full  of 
rings  to  the  temple  on  the  Capitoline ; 
and  Julius  Cissar  made  an  offering  to  the 
goddess  Venus  of  six  large  boxes,  hand- 
somely carved,  containing  a  great  number 
of  beautiful  and  valuable  rings. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  Ro- 
manism is  to  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the 
people,  while  they  in  return  address  their 
prayers  to  the  saints,  representations  of 
whom  are  before  their  eyes.  But  it  is 
chiefly  to  the  Madonna  that  prayers  are 
offered  up.  The  representations  of  her 
are  innumerable,  for,  believed  to  be  ever 
present,  and  ever  interceding  for  sin- 
ners, she  is  naturally  regarded  as  ubi- 
quitous. When  ascending  Monte  Cavo, 
near  Albano,  I  came  upon  a  chapel  hewn 
out  of  the  tufa,  within  which  is  a  "  Ma- 
donna del  Tufo ,"  by  no  means  a  lovely 
figure,  yet  said  to  be  endowed  with  mi- 
raculous powers. 

During  the  Quaresima,  when  sermons 
are  preached  in  many  of  the  churches 
in  Rome,  I  have  heard  that  some  preach- 
ers strengthen  their  discourses  by  plac- 
ing   a    Madonna    near    them    on  the 


platform ;  and  thai,  when  they  mm 
their  hearers  thai  she  will  turn  her  tack 
upon  them  if  they  do  wrong,  he  accom- 
panies the  words  by  taming  the  back  of 
the  figure  to  the  congregation,  This 
will  doubtless  be  condemned  as  miser- 
able clap-trap ;  but  the  priests  of  Borne 
know  their  congregations,  and  many  a 
soul  may  be  shaken  by  such  a  practical 
illustration  that  would  hearken  without 
being  moved  to  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  of  the  Sacred  College. 

It  is  a  curious  and  noteworthy  (act, 
bearing  on  what  may  be  called  the  ma- 
chipery  of  Romanism,  how  the  Virgin 
is  said  to  be  seen  occasionally  t*  pnpm 
persona,  and  how  miraculous  representa- 
tions of  her  turn  up  precisely  when  and 
where  the  people  require  to  be  strongly 
acted  upon  on  account  of  their  profanity 
and  sinful  lives.  The  apparition  of  the 
Virgin  to  the  two  peasant  children,  a 
few  years  ago,  on  the  mountain  of  La 
Salette,  in  France,*  is  a  case  illustrating 
the  first;  and  the  new  winking  Madonna 
at  Vicovaro,f  near  Tivoli,  may  be  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  latter. 

In  the  absence  of  criminal  statistics, 
I  am  unable  to  state  how  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town,  and  especially  of  the  Tivoh' 
district,  stand  in  the  scale  of  morality 
compared  to  their  neighbors;  but  report 
avers  that  the  ravines  and  defiles  of  that 
most  picturesque  locality  possess  a  rather 
celebrated  renown  for  harboring  robbers 
and  assassins.  When  any  deed  of  mur- 
der was  committed  in  Borne  last  winter, 


•It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  Sad  Hat 
France,  through  the  organ  of  her  celebrated  In- 
stitute, has  lately  spoken  out  in  strong  teroi 
against  Virgin  worship  and  Virgin  miracle*,  An 
attempt  was  recently  made  in  thai  coontrr  w 
revive  the  legend  Vtrgini  partvrcc.  Accoroh* 
to  this,  the  a;!vent  of  onr  Saviour  was  mi- 
raculously made  known  to  some  Druids  in  tbe 
£lains  of  La  Ben  nee,  half  a  cent  nry  before  the 
irth  of  onr  Lord  ;  and  aa  confirmation  thereot 
the  Druids  erected  an  altar  to  the  Virgin  where 
the  cathedral  of  Chartree  stands. 

A  commission  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  to  invettigate  them**- 
ter,  reported,  as  might  be  expected,  against  the 
legend,  and  add*  *  "  We  can  not  resist  aaimad* 
verting  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the  pre- 
valent mania  for  legends  and  minacfca,  walea 
compromise  religion  most  seriously.  Sach  je- 
genas  are  only  mere  fables,  calculated  to  work 
an  enormous  amount  of  mischief  among  peop* 
unable  to  perceive  their  entire  untrnthftiliie*. 

t  Vlcovaro,  the  ancient  Varla,  has  a  population 
of  8,900,  and  ia  most  picturesquely  situated. 
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we  were  sureto  hear  that  the  perpetrators 
had  been  arrested  at  or  near  Tivoli,infor- 
-matioii,  however,  unhappily  almost  al- 
ways untrue.  Wall,  be  the  people  of  Vi- 
-covaro  good  or  bad,  it  so  happened  that  the 
Virgin  was  graciously  pleased  to  show 
-them  an  especial  mark  of  her  favor,  by 
causing  a  representation  of  herself  in  the 
church  to  wink  very  significantly  at  them. 
The  miraculous  event  occurred  on  the 
22nd  July,  1608.  The  picture  represents 
a  very  sweet  face,  with  large  beaming 
-eyes,  and  is  extremely  well  painted'.  It 
•has  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
seen  the  eyes  of  one  of  these  miracu- 
lous pictures  wink — but  that  they  do 
move,  who  can  doubt?  Why,  atVi- 
covaro  they  will  show  you  hundreds  of 
testimonials  from  ail  classes,  to  the  effect 
.that  they  have  seen  the  eyes  of  the  mi- 
raculous Virgin  in  the  church  wink — 
and  not  only  with  one  eye  at  a  time, 
-but  both.  The  Vicovaro  Madonna  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  peculiarly  endowed  with 
-supernatural  powers,  for,  according  to 
-the  written  testimonials,  she  not  only 
winks,  but  weeps,  and  the  expression  of 
her  countenance  changes.  Now,  were 
these  things  vouched  for  by  ignorant 
and  uneducated  people,  we  might  laugh 
at  them ;  but,  alas  I  men  of  a  far  differ- 
ent rank  endorse  them  as  veracious.  The 
Pope  has  officially  declared  his  belief 
that  the  eyes  of  this  painted  figure  move, 
and  has  made  handsome  presents  to  the 
church  (atias  priests)  of  Vicovaro ;  and 
among  several  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
who  have  committed  themselves  to  what 
must  be  called  an  imposture,  is  a  gentle- 
man, formerly  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  now  a  high  priest  of 
the  Roman  Church. 

The  profit  arising  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  winking  "  lady  "  of  Vicovaro  was 
the  cause,  as  I  believe,  of  many  similar- 
ly endowed  Madonnas  suddenly  appear- 
ing in  Borne.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  winking  Virgins  started  into  exist- 
/  ence ;  but,  according  to  the  information 
I  received,  they  were  speedily  put  out  of 
court — not  by  the  Pope  or  Sacred  College, 
but  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  French, 
who  refused  to  believe  that  said  Madon- 
nas winked  at  alt 


Were  the  priests  who  have  the  custody 
of  these  "  winking1'  pictures  honest 
men,  they  would  tell  their  flocks  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  the  eye  or  eyes  in 
these  pictures  results  from  certain  lines 
and  colors,  which,  combined,  produce 
the  startling  effect.  We  all  know  how 
the  eyes  in  many  portraits  follow  us 
wherever  we  may  move,  and  seem,  if  we 
gaze  long  and  earnestly  at  them,  to  not 
only  move  but  wink.  Dean  Alford  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  portrait  of  one  of  the 
early  deans  of  Canterbury  in  the  dean- 
ery, which,  "  if  steadily  looked  at  for  a 
few  seconds,  will  any  day  begin  to  move 
its  eyes,  not  miraculously,  but  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  laws  of  color  " — 
a  fact  which  the  Sacred  College  will  do 
well  to  hold  in  remembrance,  and  act 
on  when  Canterbury  cathedral  falls  into 
their  spiritual  power,  particularly  if  the 
portrait  in  question  wears  a  saintly  ex- 
pression. 

I  have  been  led  to  notice  the  Vicova- 
ro imposition  on  account  of  its  being  so 
recent ;  leading  naturally  to  the  inference 
that  what  Montesquieu  happily  calls  the 
luxury  of  superstition,  with  its  generally 
attendant  offerings,  shows  no  signs  of 
diminution  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  most  noteworthy  "  lion "  in  the 
poor  seaport  town  of  Civita  Vecchia  is 
the  so-called  miraculous  picture  of  the 
Virgin  in  the  church.  This  painted 
figure  is  said  to  have  performed  numer- 
ous miraculous  cures,  several  of  so  sur- 
prising a  nature  that  skepticism,  which 
often  breaks  forth  in  caricature,  has  not 
been  slow  to  flatly  deny  the  wonder- 
working power  of  this  painted  canvas, 
accounting  for  her  singular  movements 
in  a  very  prosaic  manner.  H  Lampi- 
<me,  a  publication  akin  to  the  London 
Punch,  which  appears  weekly  at 
Florence,  once  devoted  a  whole  number 
to  the  exposure  of  the  imposture  of  the 
Civita  Vecchia  Virgin.  A  large  pictorial 
sheet  represented  the  people  bowing  be- 
fore the  image— priests  receiving  their 
offerings;  while  our  Saviour  appeared 
in  the  background  drawing  aside  a  cur- 
tain, behind  which  were  two  priests  pull- 
ing the  strings  by  which  the  reputed 
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miraculous  image  was  made  to  wink. 
Beneath  were  these  words :  **  O  popoli, 
non  e  1'  imagine  eke  muove  gli  occhi, 
ma  eono  i  flli  e  le  macchine  dei  falsi 
sacerdoti  che  con  qaeeti  miracoli  da  gio- 
colieri  cercano  di  resvegliare  11  fanatismo 
religioeo  e  1'  infame  brigantaggio.  Slate 
fedeli  al  voetro  Re,  amate  la  patria,  e  la 
mia  divina  madre,  che  non  entraper 
nulla  in  questa  imposture,  benedira  alia 
Tostra  resurrzione." 

Despite  this  and  other  exposures,  the 
power  of  our  Lady  of  Civita  Vecchia 
is  not  questioned  by  many  persons.  The 
numerous  ex-votos  surrounding  the  pic- 
ture attest  this.  Among  these  is  a  small 
gold  bosom  with  a  diamond  nipple,  the 
offering  of  a  lady  cured  of  a  breast 
disease! 

The  "unification  of  Italy"  is  very 
rapidly  dissipating  priestly  power,  and 
as  with  freedom  intelligence  always 
comes,  we  may  expect,  in  a  generation 
more,  to  behold  an  end  to  M  miracles," 
and  a  proper  appreciation  of  relics  by 
the  long-suffering  and  deluded  Roman 
race.  Charles  Richard  Weld. 


WAS  IT  INSANITY  ? 

MADAME  R08INE  was  sewing  some 
light,  dainty  stuff;  her  nervous 
fingers  flashed  to  and  fro  in  the  twilight, 
and  the  diamond  bracelet  on  her  white 
arm  glistened  like  the  eye  of  a  snake,  as 
she  held  her  needle  up  to  the  fading  light, 
and  inserted  the  gossamer  thread. 

The  world  generally,  I  confess,  uses 
women  up  in  about  forty  years :  they 
shrivel  and  grow  grim  and  enervated  in  its 
atmosphere ;  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness do  not  leave  them  like  the  old  Jews, 
with  shoes  unworn  and  step  elate,  for  a 
further  trudge  to  the  land  of  promise. 

But,  Madame  was  an  exception ;  she 
grew  rounder  and  rosier  and  plumper 
every  year ;  every  year  nature  seemed  to 
discover  some  unfinished  beauty  in  her 
which  she  proceeded  with  artist  hand  to 
M  touch  up.4'  There  was  a  sense  of  color, 
and  light  and  warmth  in  her  stately  pres- 
ence, that  fascinated  me,  as  well  as  her 
younger  pupils. 


It  was  after  sctookhoMs,  yet  Mads— » 
•who  was  a  very.conscientiooB  teacher, 
was  expounding  to  me  patiently  a  chap- 
ter in  Ancient  History.  A  very  ancient 
and  profound  chapter  la  the  atory  of  the 
world. 

How  the  old  heroes  met  death ;  stoic- 
ally, yet  as  a  king  of  terror.  How  the 
terrible  king  held  high  revel  in  the  bleak 
walls  and  grave-like  secrecy  of  the  in- 
quisition. How  men's  lives  were  wrench- 
ed out  of  them  by  sheer  physical  force, 
and  death  was  made  hideous  by  his  as- 
sociation with  all  that  was  vile  and  cruel 
in  man. 

"  Those  were  frightful  times  I"  said  I 
with  a  shudder.  "  I'm  glad  we  got  over 
them  before  /  was  born  F' 

w  We  haven't  got  over  them,  my  dear," 
said  Madame,  with  her  courtly  smile. 
"  We  have  arrived  at  great  achievement! 
in  medicine,  certainly,  and  great  attain- 
ments in  art  Every  year  we  are  con- 
quering the  world's  roughness,  and  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  live — we  have  yet  to  per- 
fect the  science  of  death.  We  are  per- 
fecting ourselves  in  every  thing— only  in 
this  we  are  barbarous ;  we  let  men  gulph 
out  of  existence  brutishly." 

44  It  is  a  difficult  field  of  study, 
Madame,"  said  I, (<  and  dangerous," 

"  And  so,"  continued  Madame,  not  no- 
ticing the  interruption,  "  not  a  hand  is 
lifted,  not  a  voice  raised;  we  die  hide- 
ously, when  the  passage  might  be  made 
dewy  and  fragrant  as  a  walkover  a  land 
of  flowers.  We  keep  our.  halt,  our  sick 
and  suffering,  hovering  cruelly  on  the 
brink  of  death,  when  death  is  inevitable, 
and  no  one  leads  them  kindly  by  the 
hand  down  the  dismal  road.  They  are 
left  to  crawl  out  of  life  alone,  and  open 
the  doors  of  the  other  world  with  their 
own  trembling  hands,  because  we  are 
too  cowardly  to  be  courteous ;  we  will 
not  venture  to  usher  them  in  thither 
while  there  is  a  better  life,  and  giow  and 
pleasure  left — we  send  them  oat  in  the 
dark." 

Madame's  voice  grew  into  a  thought- 
ful whisper,  and  she  looked  dreamily  out 
into  the  twilight,  as  she  said  these 
words. 

I  looked  up  at  the  lady*  as  she  sat 
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there  in  the  flush  of  the  yellow  sunset, 
her  silk  dress  failing  about  her  in  shining 
folds,  her  dark  eye  and  crimson  cheek 
catching  strange  luster  as  she  spoke. 
.  Yes,  she  was  indeed  the  model  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  well  dressed,  well  cared- 
for,  tasteful  and  philosophic. 

Madame  Rosine  was  my  teacher ;  she 
was  also  the  teacher  of  my  younger  sis- 
ters, who,  during  our  father's  absence, 
were  left  with  her  in  her  cottage  on  the 
sea-shore. 

The  cottages  on  the  sea-shore  were 
very  sparse ;  they  were  let  out  to  stran- 
gers during  the  summer  months,  who 
came  down  to  bathe  and  reinvigorate 
themselves  with  the  fresh  Bea  air. 

She  and  her  old  grandmother,  a  queer, 
half  Billy,  but  kindly  old  lady,  inhabited 
the  little  white  house  just  beyond  the 
turn  of  the  hills,  where  they  swept  off 
from  the  shore,  leaying  the  white  line  of 
beach-sand  for  the  waves  and  the  bathers. 
There  were  one  or  two  other  little  pupils, 
from  among  the  summer  residents. 

My  father  thought  a  deal  of  Madame's 
French  ;  and  of  her  powers  of  training. 
And  Madame  thought  a  deal  of  my 
father.  We  had  been  very  happy  at  the 
cottage  this  summer;  the  sunshiny, 
breezy  days  had  passed  like  a  swift  flight 
of  birds  that  paused  to  dip  their  wings 
in  the  radiant  waters,  and  vanished  be- 
yond the  hills. 

Madame  Rosine  arose  and  approached 
the  doorway  which  looked  out  on  the 
far  line  of  beach,  and  the  brimming, 
heaving  sea,  tinged  with  the  ruddy  light 
of  the  departing  sun. 

•4 1  believe,"  said  she,  u  grandmother 
is  getting  too  old  to  trust  with  the  chil- 
dren." 

A  nodding,  smiling  old  woman  in  a 
red  kerchief  came,  leaning  on  her  stick, 
up  the  gravel  path,  a  little  child  toddling 
on  in  advance  of  her. 

It  was  little  Fanchette,  my  sister,  with 
her  hands  and  tiny  white  apron  full  of 
green,  shiny  seaweed. 

She  held  the  the  dripping  mass  up  to 
Madame*s  gaae  as  she  skipped  eagerly 
forward. 

M  Me  dot  a  lower  T  she  cried. 

Madame  withdrew  her  silken  dress 


from  possible  contact :  an  expression  of 
disgust  warped  her  nice.  She  had  sent 
the  little  thing  out  so  clean  and  shining, 
to  he  admired  by  the  gazers  on  the  sea- 
shore, an  attractive  exposition  of  her  sys- 
tem and  her  care. 

But  with  the  self-control  which  she 
inculcated  in  her  pupils,  she  checked  the 
expression;  her  face  resumed  its  cour- 
teous complacency  as  the  old  woman 
came  slowly  up  the  path. 

UI  think,  grandmother,"  said  she, 
"  these  walks  are  getting  too  much  for 
you.  The  children  are  too  much  of  a 
charge — I  will  accompany  them  myself 
next  time." 

It  was  grandmother's  charge  to  walk 
with  the  little  ones  on  the  beach  of  an 
afternoon,  and  to  take  the  little  day-pu- 
pils home.  The  toddling  things  liked 
the  old  woman  well ;  she  was  "  grand- 
mother* by  election  to  the  whole  of 
them,  and  that  she  sometimes  wandered 
off  with  them  for  half  a  day  or  so,  did 
not  discredit  her  claims  in  their  eyes. 

"  Rosine,"  said  she,  "  thou  wilt  not 
deprive  me  of  the  little  ones  1"  Her  old 
voice  quivered. 

Madame  did  not  answer.  She  was 
busy  disgorging  Fanchette's  little  apron 
of  its  contents. 

The  next  day,  bright  and  early,  I  saw 
the  old  grandmother,  staff  in  hand,  mak- 
ing her  swift  way  toward  the  gate,  her 
ruffled  cap  blowing  back  in  the  breeze, 
and  Fanchette,  with  a  many  furtive  glance 
backward,  trudging  valiantly  by  her 
side. 

I  supposed  that  they  were  only  going 
down  for  milk,  but  school-time  came, 
and  Fanchette's  race  was  absent 

I  did  not  trouble  myself  much  about 
the  child ;  it  was  safe  and  happy,  no 
doubt,  and  I  had  my  head  full  of  French 
verbs. 

We  were  expecting  my  father  up  that 
day ;  he  would  come  in  the  afternoon 
train.  He  usually  came  out  once  a  week. 
On  that  day  Madame  always  wore  red 
ribbons  in  her  hair,  and  looked  younger 
and  more  coquettish  than  usual.  She 
was  also  very  kind  to  us  on  those  days ; 
we  had  cakes  and  sweetmeats  for  lunch, 
and  made  a  sort  of  gala-day  of  it. 
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But  if  my  father  eame  and  little  Fan- 
chette was  unaccountably  absent — what 
then! 

I  saw  that  Madame  grew  uneasy  as 
the  morning  waned,  and  her  uneasiness 
reflected  itself  in  me.  We  spent  the 
intervening  time  between  lessons,  in 
walking  down  to  the  gate,  and  glancing 
up  and  down  the  road  for  the  fugitives. 
Madame  had  a  saintly  patience  with  that 
childish  old  grandmother,  bat  it  gave 
way  as  the  day  passed,  and  no  sign  of 
them  appeared. 

"  I  will  go  out,"  said  she,  "  Sophie, 
and  take  a  walk  along  the  shore.  Doubt- 
less they  are  there  among  the  shells.1' 

Madame  walked  thoughtfully  along 
the  shore,  while  I,  less  anxious,  strolled 
on,  flinging  pebbles  into  the  water.  The 
tide  was  rising ;  nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  creeping  waves;  they  wetted  my 
feet ;  they  drove  me  farther  and  further 
from  the  beach  toward  the  line  of  rocks 
overhanging  it 

Just  then,  where  the  water  and  the 
rocks  met,  and  a  tangled  mass  of  scrag- 
gy, wild  growth  overhung  the  steep 
ascent,  I  caught  a  glimpse,  just  above 
my  head,  of  some  red,  glittering  object, 
and  parting  the  bushes,  there  lay  Fan- 
chette  asleep,  her  rosy  face  pressed 
Against  the  stones.  A  dangerous  sleep 
in  such  a  chamber,  when  the  tide  was 
rising. 

"  Madame  !  Madame  I"  I  cried,  "  I 
have  found  her  I" 

Madame  came  quickly  back;  she 
stretched  up  her  round,  strong  arms,  and 
caught  the  child  hastily  down  from  its 
eyrie.  She  turned  homeward  without 
a  word  ;  not  a  word  during  all  the  long 
walk,  either  to  Fanchette  or  me. 

As  we  reached  the  cottage  gate,  who 
should  look  up  from  the  porch,  and 
smiling,  knock  the  ashes  from  her  pipe, 
but  the  old  grandmother. 

"  Ah,  aha  1"  said  she,  cunningly,  eye- 
ing Madame  with  that  half  fearing,  half 
den  ant  expression  which  I  have  seen 
in  the  eyes  of  animals  when  doubtful  of 
their  master's  intentions  toward  them. 
"  Ah,  yes !  too  hot,  too  hot,  you  see,  to 
bring  the  littie  one  home.  Grandmother 
only  left  her  to  cool  a  little  1" 


To  cool!  If  Fanchette  had  not  hap- 
pened to  wear  her  red  dress,  she  right 
have  been  cooling  under  the  waves  to- 
night, I  thought  to  myself 

It  seemed,  however,  that  Fanchette 
had  strolled  away  from  the  old  woman, 
who,  in  her  bewilderment  at  losing  her, 
and  terror  of  Madame  Bosine,  bad 
thought  of  no  better  way  to  shield  her- 
self than  to  deny  the  net 

Fanchette,  all  curled  and  smiling,  wis 
ready  to  be  brought  in  when  my  father, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  asked  for 
his  favorite  child. 

We  said  nothing  about  her  recent  ad- 
venture. 

"I  so  hate  to  disturb  your  dear 
rather,  Sophie,"  said  the  complacent 
Madame,  "  he  has  already  m>  much  cm 
his  mind." 

Madame  waited  assiduously  upon  nr 
father  on  these  days,  spread  his  hot  bis- 
cuit with  her  own  dainty  fingers,  and 
showed  him  an  attention  which  my  own 
sweet  mother  never  did ;  but  I  think  my 
father  liked  it.  We  were  little  batfor- 
phans,  for  my  mother  had  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Fanchette,  but  Madame  oftea 
declared  she  felt  like  a  mother  to  os. 

Madame  was  alone  in  the  world. 

41  Monsieur,"  said  she,  sweetly,  on  toe 
day  of  my  father's  visit,  "  I  am  alone; 
I  am  very  sad  ;  but  I  feel  sure  that  the 
good  God  watches  over  me  and  the  dear 
old  lady.  What,  else,  should  become  of 
us,  two  poor,  lone  waits  by  the  sea- 
shore !w 

Madame  was  alone  in  the  world,  hot 
she  owned  the  little  cottage,  or  would 
own  it  on  grandmother's  death,  and  a 
snug  little  sum  in  the  bank,  it  was  s*i<L 

My  father  looked  into  the  lady's  eyes 
and  smiled  when  she  said  that  so  pa- 
thetically, and  I  heard  him  call  her 
Bosine. 

The  sunshine  streamed  over  her  asd 
little  Fanchette,  who,  wearied  with  her 
recent  exploits,  curled  herself  op  « 
Madame's  loving  arms,  and  fell  ** 
asleep.  A  very  sweet  picture  it  m»de, 
and  as  my  father  had  something  of  aa 
artist  eye,  no  doubt  it  pleased  him. 

The  next  day  as  I  walked  in  the  gar- 
den, I  saw  the  old  grandmother  sitting 
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solitary  upon  a  stone;  she  did  not  lift 
her  eyes,!  nor  speak  to  me.  The  blithe, 
cheery  look  that  kept  her  foolish  old 
fece  like  foggy  sunshine  was  all  gone 
xmt;  she/ looked  gray  and  wrinkled,  and 
sullen. 

I  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  the  old 
woman  when  she  was  in  this  mood,  and 
strolled  on  through  the  garden,  among 
the  fallen  leaves.  Presently,  as  I  stoop- 
ed among  a  clomp  of  flowers  to  gather 
a  low  forget-me-not,  I  heard  another 
footstep  rustle  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
Madame  passed  swiftly,  without  seeing 
me. 

She  was  evidently  looking  for  her 
grandmother.  I  heard  her  utter  a  low 
exclamation  when  she  came  upon  the 
wretched  object  sitting  there  alone.  Oh, 
but  this  was  a  trying  old  woman  I  and 
Madame  certainly  had  a  saintly  patience 
with  her  I 

I  trembled  in  my  hiding-place  when 
I  heard  Madame's  voice  speaking  sternly 
and  gravely  in  French ;  so  severely  I  had 
sever  heard  her  voice  sound  before,  but 
I  did  not  catch  the  words. 

As  I  passed  out  again,  when  the  con- 
versation ceased,  the  old  woman  still  sat 
crouching  on  her  stone ;  her  race  had  a 
cowed,  scared  look,  and  she  shrunk  away 
from  me. 

She  continued  thus  sullen  and  solitary 
for  days,  occasionally  varying  her  grim- 
ness  by  a  flight  to  the  sea-shore,  whence 
the  would  have  to  be  brought  home  by 
the  maid-servant,  or  by  Madame  herself. 
Or  she  would  sit  for  long,  montonous 
hours  in  the  doorway,  neither  knitting 
nor  smoking  as  her  wont. 

The  children  shunned  hert  by  one 
leap  their  old  favorite  bad  taken  herself 
out  of  the  cheery  little  circle  of  their 
lives,  and  become  a  thing  mysterious  and 
apart  Not  a  child  came  up  to  her  for  a 
kiss,  or  to  show  her  new  primer,  or  bring 
her  a  flower  to  smell ;  they  eyed  her 
askance  and  walked  away. 

Certainly  this  old  woman,  growing 
into  a  specter,  was  making  an  ominous 
reputation  for  the  school,  and  undoing  all 
Madame's  patient  labor  for  success. 

Tet  Madam  Rosine's  saintly  patience 
and  politeness  was    a  model  to    her 


pupils ;  she  took  her  own  shawl  of  an 
evening,  and  wrapped  it  about  grand- 
mother's shoulders ;  the  crimson  shawl 
that  grandmother  used  to  covet 

u  The  dear  old  mother,"  she  said, u  one 
would  fain  make  her  comfortable,  if  one 
only  could.  My  dear  Sophie,  we  must 
always  respect  the  aged,  be  they  ever  so 
ungrateful." 

Ungrateful,  indeed,  the  old  lady  was; 
when  Madame's  Jeweled  fingers  pressed 
her,angular  shoulders  with  the  luxurious 
shawl  dropping  down  its  ruddy  folds,  the 
recipient  of  this  kindness  repelled  her 
with  a  gesture  of  aversion.  She  got  up 
feebly,  and  put  the  crimson  drapery  from 
her.     After  that  she  hobbled  off  to  bed. 

Madame's  eye  followed  her  as  she  left 
the  room,  with  a  glance  of  philosophic 
consideration,  as  if  meditating  the  pos- 
sibility of  further  experiments  in  her  be- 
half. 

After  this  the  old  woman  kept  her 
bed  most  of  the  time ;  but  she  had  a 
notion  that  she  would  not  be  treated 
as  a  child ;  a  dainty  cloth  was  therefore 
spread  in  her  room  at  meal-times,  and 
Madame  herself  prepared  an  orderly  re- 
past to  set  before  her.  The  old  lady 
would  sit  up  at  the  table,  querulous  and 
provoking,  but  eat  nothing ;  some  time 
afterward  I  would  hear  her  shuffling  feet 
coming  down  the  stairway  to  sit  in  the 
ashes  of  the  kitchen,  where  she  munched 
a  mouthful  with  the  servant,  betaking 
herself  back  in  terror  if  she  heard  Ma- 
dame's stately  step  approaching. 

But  gradually  she  gave  up  that ;  she 
grew  whiter  and  thinner,  and  finally  kept 
her  bed  altogether. 

We  were  sent  up  in  the  afternoons  to 
pay  our  respects  to  her,  shrinking  back 
in  childish  awe  from  the  spectral  figure 
bolstered  up  before  us,  and  making  our 
courtesies  brief  as  possible. 

One  day  she  seemed  to  rouse  up  a  lit- 
tle as  we  entered ;  she  nodded  her  with- 
ered head  to  us  in  its  wide-frilled  cap, 
and  apparently  wished  to  speak ;  but  we 
could  not  understand  the  mumbling 
words,  and  shrank  nervously  toward  the 
door. 

The  old  woman  lifted  with  her  trem- 
bling hands  a  gaudy  tulip  from  a  vase 
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on  the  table,  and  held  it  toward  Fan- 
chette. Fanchette  could  not  withstand 
the  temptation ;  she  faltered  slowly, 
slowly  up,  and  took  the  flower  from  the 
shaking,  bony  hand  ;  then  the  wrinkled 
donor  smiled,  a  wrinkled,  quavering, 
ghost  of  a  smile,  and  placed  her  hand 
on  the  child's  curling  head.  Fanchette 
was  not  thinking  of  her  old  friend  much ; 
her  childish  eyes  were  wandering  aver 
the  white-spread  table,  whose  array  of 
jelly  and  other  good  things  waa  far 
more  attractive.  A  nice  white  bowl  of 
gruel  stood  near  the  edge ;  she  stretched 
up  on  her  tiny  tiptoes  and  peered  into 
it 

The  sunshine  streamed  In  over  the 
snowy  table,  the  clean  old  woman  and 
the  gayly-dressed  child.  We  stood  at 
the  door  and  looked,  but  did  not  ap- 
proach. Overcoming  all  her  scruples, 
the  little  epicure  had  mounted  to  a  chair. 
The  invalid  drew  the  table  slowly  toward 
her.  Apparently  she  had  a  whim  that 
they  should  have  a  meal  together ;  these 
two  children,  the  one  hoary-headed,  the 
other  with  her  downy,  sunshiny  hair 
Just  lighting  with  a  golden  luster  her 
infantile  head,  used  to  be  attached  to 
each  other  once;  the  old  attraction 
seemed  to  be  coming  up  again  as  they  sat 
sunning  together. 

With  her  trembling  hands  the  old  wo- 
man took  some  sugared  fruit  from  a  jar, 
and  held  it  all  glistening  with  crystal 
Bweetness  toward  the  child. 

The  sight  was  too  much  for  those  of 
us  who  did  not  want  to  appear  covetous, 
and  had  outgrown  the  ingenuousness  of 
childhood. 

We  politely  withdrew. 

Madame  was  on  the  stairs  as  we  came 
out ;  apparently  she  had  been  waiting. 
She,  good  lady,  was  always  so  anxious 
about  us. 

"  Fanchette  f*  she  said,  quickly,  seeing, 
as  we  swept  out  into  the  garden,  that  the 
little  one  was  missing. 

We  pointed  merrily  up  the  stairs, 
and  I  saw  Madame  gather  up  her  long 
robe  and  rush  up  swiftly  like  a  young 
girl. 

I  can  not  tell  what  had  come  over 
me  in  regard  to  Madame  lately ;  I  took  a 


strange,  dreamy  interest  in  every  thing 
she  did,  and  watched  her  with  an  ap- 
parently motiveless  fascination.  Why 
did  she  hurry  np  stairs  so?  Would 
we,  would  Fanchette  be  punished  for 
staying  too  long  with  the  old  lady  f  Or 
for  touching  her  dainties,  which  we  had 
been  forbidden  to  do  ?  An  interesting 
woman,  my  father  always  said ;  and  she 
had  become  bo  to  me. 


.  The  old  lady  was  dead.  Her  trouble- 
some, querulous  life  had  flickered  out  at 
last  She  lay  up  stairs  folded  in  the  linen 
so  long  prepared  for  her.  She  had  died 
in  the  night  Madame,  who  had  sat  up 
all  that  long  solemn  night,  looked  worn 
and  white  this  morning ;  she  had  dark 
lines  under  her  eyes,  and  was  strange- 
ly restless  and  uneasy,  as  people  are 
apt  to  be  who  have  overtasked  their 
strength. 

"  I  so  wanted  the  poor  soul  to  die 
easy,  Sophie,"  said  she  to  me,  who, 
being  the  oldest  pupil,  was  honored 
with  Madame's  confidence  occasion- 
ally. 

As  we  stood  in  the  breezy,  white- 
draped  room,  and  looked  at  the  solemn 
face  from  which  death  had  swept  oat 
all  the  silliness  and  insignificance,  there 
was  a  stir  of  the  gauzy  window-drapery. 
Madame  started :  it  was  only  little  Fan- 
chette, who  peered  in  with  curious,  fright- 
ened face,  and  sped  away. 

Madame  called  the  child,  but  she 
would  not  return ;  she  held  aloof  from 
Madame  all  that  day,  and  would  not  be 
caressed  or  cared  for,  though  it  appeared 
to  me  she  did  not  look  well.  But  chil- 
dren have  queer  and  eccentric  instincts, 
and  Fanchette  was  an  odd  child.  She 
wandered  about  in  the  garden,  and  eyed 
us  askance  all  day,  like  a  bird  that  has 
alighted  among  strangers  a  moment,  and 
will  take  wing  presently. 

When  I  came  down  the  stairway  I 
found  Fanchette  sitting  in  the  sunny 
porch.  "  Come  in,  darling,"  said  I, 
"  to  luncheon.  We've  got  something 
good." 

Fanchette  was  a  little  epicure ;  "  some- 
thing good"  always  won  her  heart.  This 
time  she  did  not  stir.     "  Me  dot  somesin 
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dood  "  said  she.  She  pal  he*  tiny  bend 
in  her  tiny  pocket,  and  drew  oiit  the  con* 
faction  ol4  giandmother  had  given  her 
yesterday.  The  cunning  little  one,  a* 
tested  by  Madame**  entrance  in  the  midst 
of  her  dainty  revel  with  the  old  woman, 
had  pocketed  the  delicacy. 

u  It  will  make  yon  sick,  Fanchette," 
aaid  I,  prudently. 

"  Did  it  make  granny  sick  f"  said  the 
child,  turning  her  feverish  little  face  up 
toward  the  window  where  her  dead, 
friend  lay. 

I  did  not  answer.  Madame  called  me, 
and  I  left  the  child  to  her  feast 

The  pupils  were  all  running  wild  with 
the  liberty  and  change  death  made  in 
the  house.  I  had  to  assist  in  keeping 
the  little  things  quiet,  and  I  bad  to  go  to 
the  village  for  Madame.  Tbe  death  of 
the  poor  old  woman  had  upset  the  usual 
routine  altogether. 

When  I  returned,  I  saw  Fanchette 
lying  curled  up  among  the  honeysuckle 
leaves ;  the  shadow  of  them  flickered 
over  her  red  dress.  The  child  was 
asleep.  Madame  came  hastily  out  to  see 
how  I  had  succeeded  with  my  shopping ; 
she  stopped  as  she  saw  Fanchette  lying 
there. 

*  The  child,"  said  she,  M  will  get  her 
death !  Run  up  with  the  things,  Sophie, 
and  I  will  wake  her  up.'* 

Anxious  to  show  my  purchase,  I 
waited  impatiently  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber. Apparently,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  wake  Fanchette. 

I  listened.  A  cry  rang  through  the 
house,  that  thrilled  me  to  my  finger-ends, 
and  some  one  came  staggering  heavily 
up,  as  if  burdened  with  a  dead  weight. 

It  was  Madame;  her  white  face 
blanched  to  a  death-like  hue ;  her  eyes 
set  The  burden  she  carried  was  Fan* 
chette. 

"  Oh,  God  I"  she  cried,  "  who  will 
make  death  easy  for  me  /" . 

For  little  Fanchette  was  dead. 


The  line  of  demarcation  betweensenity 
and  insanity  physicians  tell  us  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discern.    It  melts  off  indistinctly 


between  the  passions,  the  emotions,  and 
even  the  intellectual  and  philosophic  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind. 

This  woman  was  sane  when  she  es- 
sayed to  study  the  problem  of  death. 
But  when  the  little  innocent  child  unwit- 
tingly entered  through  the  door  which 
she  had  dared  to  open  for  the  decrepit 
and  miserable  old  woman,  reason,  long 
clouded  with  subtle  and  metaphysical 
arguments,  went  out  in  the  gust  Its 
light  never  was  relit 

The  cottage  by  the  sea-shore,  where 
Fanchette  had  partaken  of  the  death- 
feast  whose  subtle  poisons  Madame  had 
prepared  with  skillful  hands,  is  deserted 
and  in  ruins.  But  to  the  moping 
maniac,  whose  cell  I  sometimes  visit, 
Fanchette  and  the  old  grandmother  are 
often  present ;  they  come  together,  hand 
in  hand,  whispering  and  eyeing  her  to- 
gether. A.  M.  HoyL 


THE  CLOUDS. 

DARK  and  heavy-bosomed  clouds, 
Leaning  on  the  streams  of  wind, 
Pressing  on  in  frowning  crowds, 
Throngs  before  and  throngs  behind, 
Sweep  the  high  and  empty  air  Is 
Rock  nor  barrier  rises  there. 

Oh,  descend  not  for  the  bird 

That  delights  to  ride  the  waves  1 
Have  ye  not  already  heard 

Of  those  black  and  whirling  graves, 
Seas  on  gallant  vessels  piled, 
Screams  of  fear  and  sorrow  wild  t 

O'er  the  deep  mid-ocean  parts* 
Many  a  son  and  father  sails ; 
Isle  and  continent  have  hearts 
Anxious  at  the  growing  gales. 

Chain  those  mighty,  reckless  wings 
Which  the  flying  tempest  swings  1 

Change  and  lie  in  softer  light ; 

Drop  the  glittering  rainbow  showers ; 
Bring  again  the  snowdrops  white, 
Maiden  heralds  of  the  flowers ; 
Let  the  spring  with  happy  eyes 
See  her  own  bright  sons  arise  1 

a  j. 
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A  TALE  OF  LAGER  BIER. 

KARL  PIETREHL  wn  an  honest, 
round  little  toon,  sedentary  and 
phlegmatic,  pensive  and  patient,  follow- 
ing the  respectable  and  profitable  trade 
of  breeches-maker. 

His  face  was  the  index  of  his  mind, 
there  being  nothing  very  remarkable  or 
sagacious  In  it.  A  joke  or  a  witticism 
was  as  foreign  to  his  understanding  as  to 
his  utterance,  for  he  could  neither  give 
nor  take-  -  always  measuring  his  periods, 
and  clipping  bis  words,  with  the  same 
exactness  as  he  did  bis  cloth. 

In  his  gait  there  whs  neither  gentility 
nor  firmness  ;  for  bis  legs,  small  and  slen- 
der in  proportion  to  his  balk,  being  rather 
inclined  to  bow,  occasioned  him  to  wad- 
dle and  trundle  along,  to  the  great  di- 
version and  mockery  of  every  little 
scapegrace  in  the  town.  But  the  breeches- 
maker  was  a  man  of  too  mnch  solidity  to 
be  moved  by  a  trifle  ;  and,  although  he 
never  laughed  at  their  derision — nor,  in- 
deed, at  any  thing  else  In  the  whole 
course  of  his  life — their  saitrieal  Temarks 
were  wholly  disregarded ;  and,  pnfflng 
forth  the  fames  of  his  pipe,  with  his 
hands  thrust  in  the  capacious  pockets  of 
his  nether  coverings,  he  made  his  way 


with  the  precision  and  diligence  of  • 
MmAhjA 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  mental 
and  personal  peculiarities  of  Karl  Pie- 
trebl,  be  was  a  general  favorite  with  all 
-who  knew  liim.  In  fact,  it  was,  doubt- 
less, to  those  very  peculiarities  he  owed 
their  favor ;  and  most  of  his  associates 
being  shrewd  fellows,  and  fond  of  crack- 
ing a  Joke  in  a  good -humored  way,  they 
regarded  Earl  as  a  must  eligible  butt  for 
tlieir  raillery ;  and  the  more  so,  as  their 
wit,  however  broad,  was  very  unlikely  to 
give  offense  where  its  point  was  neither 
nor  understood.  Yet,  like  the  con- 
cussion of  flint  and  steel,  the  meeting  of 
Karl  and  bis  comrades  was  always  pro- 
ductive of  some  bright  sparks. 


Was  that  of  his  forefathers,  where,  even 
in  the  remembrance  of  Earl,  bis  grand- 
father, Markua,  and  his  own  father,  Ger- 
rit  Pietrehl,  had  manufactured  coverings 
for  the  lower  parts  of  the  grandfathers  aad 
fathers  of  half  the  town ;  and  here  did 
he  diligently  pursue  bis  sedentary  la- 
bor, after  the  excellent  example  of  his 
breeches-making  and  industrious  progeni- 
tors, following  their  cut  and  fashion  as 
the  thread  fnllowetb  the  needle—and 
every  body,  not  withont  reason,  reckoned 
him  a  man  of  tolerable  substance ;  for 
Earl  was  no  rolling  stone,  though  he 
might  certainly  look  like  one,  having 
never  traveled  further  than  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other. 

ni.— in  oaaaaviTiON. 

A  man's  fame  is  very  often  his  mis. 
fortune ;  for  ao  sooner  doth  fortune  or 
favor  raise  a  man  above  his  proper  level, 
than  he  Is  Immediately  rendered  uneasy 
by  those  who  flock  around,  either  to  ad- 
mire or  laugh  at  him,  nnable  to  return 
the  courtesy  of  the  one  party,  or  parry 
the  sneering  politeness  of  the  other,  if  he 
possesses  discrimination  enough  to  make 
the  distinction. 

Unfortunately  for  Master  Karl,  he  had 
the  fame  of  being  very  good-natured  (as 
we  have  before  observed),  and  this  cir- 
enmstance  gave  occasion  to  many  wags 
to  put  practical  Jokes*  upon  him,  greatly 
to   the  said   Karl's  discomfiture ;  and  a 
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knot  of  these  some  lovers  of  fun  having 
assembled  early  one  evening  at  their 
usual  rendezvous  in  the  town  (where, 
after  the  labors  of  the  day,  Pietrehl 
punctually  adjourned  to  enjoy  himself), 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  formed 
such  a  grand  conspiracy  against  the 
placid  and  inoffensive  man,  with  so  much 
secrecy  and  precaution  that  it  was  infal- 
lible in  its  operations. 


A  sort  of  low  grunt  passed  for  a  re- 
ply to  the  warm  and  friendly  greeting  of 
the  company,  and  the  top  of  a  half-tub 
(his  ordinary  and  chosen  seat)  received 
the  rotnnd  Earl ;  and  his  little  eyes  were 
seen  at  times,  through  the  curling  clouds 
of  smoke  he  puffed  forth,  peering  at  one 
or  the  other  of  his  friends,  who  began  to 
be  vastly  jocose  and  loquacious,  directing 
their  looks  and  words  to  the  center  of 
comicality — Muster   Pietrehl — who,  on 
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his  part,  winked,  nodded,  and  whiffed, 
sipping  intermittingly  his  pleasant  bev- 
erage, which  having  by  repeated  appli- 
cations completely  exhausted,  his  friends, 
the  conspirators,  generously,  but  cun- 
ningly, banded  him  their  jugs,  the  which 
the  fear  of  giving  offense  precluded  him 
from  declining,  till  at  last,  by  dint  of 
boozing,  he  began  to  blink  and  waver  a 
little  from  his  customary  erect  and  staid 
demeanor,  and  many  were  the  cunning 
looks  and  inuenrioa  bandied  about  by 
those  designing  drolls,  who  were  anx- 
iously watching  the  effect  of  their  pleas- 
ant conceit. 

Observing  that  Master  Earl  was  truly 
in  a  mellow  condition,  aud  that  they  had 
never  seen  him  further  gone  than  what 
is  termed  fuddled,  the  ringleader  proposed 
the  health  of"  Honest  Mynheer  Pietrehl." 
The  jovial  fellows  simultaneously  raised 
their  hands,  their  cups,  and  their  voices, 
and  pledged  the  breeclies-msker. 

What  a  situation  was  Earl  in  !  His 
heart  was  opened,  though  his  eyes  were 
almost  closed,  by  the  generous  liquor  be 
had  bo  Innocently  and  unguardedly 
poured  down  his  parched  throat ;  and  he 
sensibly  felt  the  honor  they  bad  conferred 
upoh  him. 

Gratitude  prompted  him  to  rise,  but 
plenitude  glued  him  fast  to  the  tub-top. 
However,  a  friend's  eye  and  hand  alike 
are  prompt;  and,  seeing  an  inclination 
so  agreeable  to  their  owu  wishes  show 
itself  in  Pietrehl,  they  quickly  offered 
their  services;  and,  having  raised  him  on 
his  own  feet  and  the  head  of  the  tub, 
they  left  him  standing  in  equllibrlo  be- 
tween bis  corporation  and  his  inexpres- 
sibles. With  all  the  grace  of  a  danc- 
ing bear,  he  extended  his  short,  thick 
arms — bearing,  in  one  hand,  his  pipe, 
in  the  othei  an  empty  Jug.  He  moved 
bis  lips— a  solemn  silence  prevailed  :  nnil 
the  following  expressive  and  intelligible 
words  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  inebriated 
breeches-maker  r 

"  Gentlemen  (hiccup) — the  honor  (hic- 
cup)— thank  you." 

The  rest  was  inaudible;  his  drowpy 
eyelids  closed,  the  jug  and  pipe  fell  from 
bta  nerveless  bands,  said  he  fell  back- 
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ward,  fortunately  backward,  from  the 
tab,  fist  asleep  and  unharmed,  for  the 
thickness  of  ton  pair  of  (not)  small  clothes 
broke  his  foil. 


This  was  the  moment  for  actios.  The 
soporific  potion  they  had  administered 
In  bis  drink  bad  taken  effect,  and,  lifting 
him  in  their  arms,  they  bore  the  uncon- 
scious Earl  on  board  of  a  trekschnyt,  or 
passage-boat,  which  pertained  to  some  of 
the  conspirators,  and  garo  the  word  to 
the  Jagerof  driver  to  proceed  aa  rapidly 
as  possible ;  In  a  few  hours  tbey  reached 
ft  town  about  ten  miles  distant,  sod  rait- 
ing Karl  gently  from  his  sleeping-place, 
marched  with  him  into  a  neighboring 
bier-kroeg,  or  ale-house,  and  there,  plac- 
ing him  on  a  similar  half-tub  to  tb*  one 
he  had  occupied  a  few  hours  before,  in 
his  own  town,  tbey  sat  themaelm  down 


to  smoking  and  drinking,  waiting  pa- 
tiently for  Karl's  awakening,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  Joke. 

TO.- TID1  BBKKCHBS-XAJO»  *waos. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  Genii  Pimpernel,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  entered  the  liler-bwg, 
and  informed  his  companion*  that  be  had 
engaged  several  of  the  townspeople,  hi* 
particular  acquaintance,  to  aid  and  as- 
sist bun  in  the  execution  of  their  plot, 
and  the  train  they  had  laid  so  dextenM- 
ly  was  ready  to  be  fired  when  PietreW 
should  awake.  As  impatiently  as  a 
hungry  man  watcheth  the  boiling  of  a 
pot  did  the  conspirators  watch  the  ey* 
lids  of  Earl,  when,  Anally,  a  loud  and 
long-drawn  snore  heralded  the  return  of 
his  semes. 

He  extended  his  jaws  and  his  eyes  tin 
they  assumed    the   form  of  geometrical 
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circles,  and  when  their  fit  of  yawning 
and  staring  had  continued  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes,  to  the  great  diversion  of 
bis  friends,  whose  jerkins  were  visibly 
moved  by  an  inward  laughter  which  con- 
vulsed tb em,  he  uttered  an  interjections! 
"  Bless  me !"  and  shaking  his  ears  and 


rubbing  bis  eyes,  which   were  rather 
misty,  and  as  yet  conveyed  very  dreary 
and  imperfect  images  of  outward  things* 
to  his  sensorium,  he  rose  upon  his  legs, 
and,  buttoning  bis  jerkin,  pulling  his  hat 
tighter  on   bis  head,  and   thrusting  his 
hands  into  bis  pockets,  tip  gave  a  nod, 
and  -waddled,  in  any  thing 
bnt  a.  right    line,   into  tbe 
public  street,  followed,  at  a 
short  distance,  by  the  whole 
group  of  bis  giggling  com- 
panions. 


^7 


Earl,  little  dreaming  of 
the  distance  he  was  from 
bisnath-d  place,  on  quitting 
the  bier-hroeg,  turned  to  the 
right,  as  usual,  to  go  to  his 
own  shop,  which  was  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  street;  but 
he  had  not  advanced  more 
than  fifty  paces,  when  he 
drew  back  again  with  a 
shudder,  for  he  perceived 
that  a  canal  ran  directly 
across  his  path. 

"Umph!  Bless  me,"  said 
Fietrelil,  scratch  i  ng  h  is  head, 
"  I've  wandered  !  Yes,  old 
Bans  Lobberegi's  good  li- 
quor bath  confounded  me. 
Umph !  umph  P  Then  rec- 
ollecting his  nephew  lived 
within  two  doors  of  the 
canal,  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  in  his  present  situation, 
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the  arm  of  the  youth  would 
be  very  acceptable  In  es- 
corting him  to  bis  own 
house,  which  he  had  so  un- 
accountably missed ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  maturely  de- 
liberated than  he  Instantly 
perceived  the  necessity  of 
each  a  measure,  and,  knock- 
ing loudly  and  incessantly 
on  the  door,  n  gruff  voice 
from   above  demanded  his 
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"  Nicholas,  is  that  you  ? 
Nicholas  Pietrehl  P"  inquired 
Earl,  for  the  voice  struck 
him  as  unusually  hoarse. 

"And  who  the   'g 

Wicholas  Pietrehl  P"  said 
tlie  man.  Earl  started  back 
with  surprise,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  wondering  at  this 
Marvelous  change.  "  And 
what  do  yon  mean,"  con- 
tinned  the  man,  surlily,  "  by 
disturbing  honest  people 
from  their  rest  at  this  hour?" 

"  Good  Lord  1"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Earl,  uplift- 
ing Ids  hands, "  as  I  am  on 
honest  man  and  a  breeches- 
maker,  nephew  Nicholas  Pietrehl,  tho 
clock-maker,  certainly  dwelt  here  yester- 
day." 

«  Ton ." 

"  Civil,  at  any  rate,"  muttered  Earl,  as 
be  heard  the  man  close  the  window  lu  a 
passion,  and  hailing  one  who  was  ap- 
proaching, "Prithee,  friend,"  said  he, 
"  canst  thou  inform  me  where  one 
Nicholas  Pietrehl,  a  clock  ■  maker  by 
trade,  dwells  f 

"  Not  in  this  town." 

"How  [  thou  art  a  stranger,  then,  per- 
haps r 

"  Not  quite,  Mister ;  I've  lived  here 
the  last  ten  years." 

"  And  not  know  Nicholas  Pietrehl  r 
said  the  breeches-maker. 

"  No." 

"  Umph  t"  cried  EarJ,  thoughtfully,  yet 
really  not  knowing  what  to  think.  "  Dost 
know  old  Hans  Lobbereght,  Gerrit  Pim- 
pernel, or  Lon  Winklelaar  t" 


"  No  !  Then  I  say  thou  hast  told  sn 
untruth  in  asserting  that  thou  art  an  in- 
habitant of  this  town.  Every  todf 
knows  'em,"  said  ihe  indignant  Karl. 

Hereupon  the  townsman  could  contain 
himself  no  longer,  but,  bursting  into  * 
loud  laugh,  called  out  to  some  who  w«* 
intentionally  passing,  that  there  *U  * 
madman  broke  loose;  which  they  no 
sooner  heard,  than,  running  towanl  the 
astonished  Earl,  they  began  to  stare  si 
bim,  and  pass  rude  Jokes  upon  bim,  till 
the  patience  of  the  breeches-maker  *U 
nearly  exhausted. 

"  Who  Is  he  ? — what  is  he  T  demanded 
they.  "  Has  lie  tumbled  from  the  moon, 
or  lias  he  come  in  the  fog  f" 

"  Honest  folks,"  said  Earl,  beseeching- 
ly, "spare  your  jibes ;  lam  Karl  Pie- 
trehl. Lord  1  you  all  know  me !  I  to" 
been  a-meny-making  with  Ion 5  0*"* 
Pimpernel,  Lon   Winkelaar,  one-ejed 
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Markus,  and  lame  Jan,  at  old  Hans  Lob- 
bercgt*s ;  you  know  him,  too." 

Testifying  Iheir  surprise  by  holding  up 
their  hands,  and  uttering,  In  concert,  a 
long  interjections!  Oh  1 — "  Poor  fellow  P 
exclaimed  they,  "he's  certainly  crazed, 
and  wants  to  make  us  believe  we  know 
folks  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of !     Ha, 

"  Let  me  pass  I  let  me  pass  !"  roared 
the  angry  breeches-maker,  unable  to 
bear  their  humor  any  longer,  and  rushing 
desperately  forward,  he  passed  them,  and 
run  in  the  direction  which  he  believed 
led  to  his  own  house,  for  bis  confusion 
and  the  obscurity  of  the  niglit  did  not 


witli  joy,  and  ho  entered  and  closed  it 
against  his  pursuers ;  but  the  violent  and 
extraordinary  exertion  he  had  undergone 
caused  him  to  swoon,  and  there  lay  the 
hunted  Earl  till  the  voices  of  those  who 
had  so  suddenly  lost  him  aroused  him 
agaiu  to  life ;  and,  though  his  heart  pal- 
pitated, he  hugged  himself  with  the  tran- 
quil izing  supposition  that  he  was  secure 
within  his  own  dwelling,  and,  raising 
himself,  he  proceeded  to  his  chamber, 
when,  to  his  unutterable  surprise,  he  per- 
ceived a  light  burning  in  the  room. 
"  More  mystery  I  mora  witches'  work  1" 
thought  Karl ;  and,  walking  forward  with 
all  the  firmness  and  consequence  or*  & 


allow  him  to  make  any  particular  obser- 
vation. 

Away  he  scampered,  like  a  lusty  and 
unwieldy  elephant  closed  by  the  hunters, 
his  pursuers  scarcely  able  to  keep  him  in 
view,  so  much  were  they  overcome  by  ex- 
cessive laughter,  and  the  sullen  stillness 
of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  merry 
echo  of  "  Ha,  ha,  ha  I"  while  a  mul- 
titude of  fears,  forebodings  and  apprehen- 
sions spurred  on  the  bewildered  breeches- 
maker  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  he  won  the 
race,  distancing  his  followers  by  the 
turning  of  a  street 

His  trembling  hand  was  already  on 
the  latch  of  the  door,  his  heart  bounded 


master  in  his  own  house,  he  advanced  to 
the  door,  when  (bow  depict  the  amaze- 
ment of  KarIP)  he  beheld  a  young  and 
lovely  woman  arranging  her  head-dress 
before  a  mirror,  gracefully  tossing  about 
her  head  (such  a  6iiow- white  swan-neck !} 
and  humming  a  tune.  Her  skin,  con- 
trasted with  her  raven  hair,  appeared  like 
polished  ivory ;  and  being,  moreover, 
disencumbered  of  her  exterior  garments, 
which  lay  in  ft  heap  beside  her,  she  ap- 
peared like  an  animated  statue,  elegantly 
draperied  ;  while  Karl  stood  like  a  statue 
of  admiration  and  wonder  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door. 

The  old  bachelor's  eyes — the  funniest 
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part  about  him — puzzled  his  brains 
(which  were  as  completely  entangled  as 
a  fly  in  a  web)  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
this  appearance ;  and  he  evidently  began 
to  suspect,  upon  a  cursory  examination, 
that  he  had  mistaken  the  house,  when  lo  1 
a  piercing  shriek  from  the  affrighted  fair 
one  made  him  tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf, 
and  the  modesty  or  confusion  of  the  juf- 
frouw  having  made  her  extinguish  the 
candle,  the  poor  breeches-maker  was  sur- 
rounded by  darkness,  shrieks  and  confu- 
sion ;  and  thinking  it  the  wisest  plan  to 
take  advantage  of  the  obscurity  to  retreat, 
he  rushed  into  the  street,  and  almost  in- 
to the  arms  of  those  whom,  Just  before, 
he  had  so  happily  eluded.  They  hailed 
his  appearance  with  an  exulting  shout, 
which  shot  through  the  nervous  and  agi- 
tated frame  of  Pietrehl  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  again  he  ran  forward,  he  knew 
not  whither. 

IX. — THE  BBEE0HB8-MAKEB  8TBUQGLB8,  AXD 
SINKS  DEBPEB  INTO  DIFFICULTY. 

"  Stop  him  1  Hold  him  fast  1"  cried 
a  dozen  voices.  "  For  the  sake  of  your 
wives  and  children,  don't  let  him  loose 
upon  the  town.  Take,  heed,  Moikus,  that 
he  does  not  bite  thee  I"  and  surrounding 
the  now  terrified  Pietrehl  (who  really  be- 
gan to  imagine  that  he  or  they  were  mad, 
and  in  either  case  it  was  a  serious  con- 
sideration), they  pinioned  his  arms,  and 
dragged  the  exhausted,  breathless  and 
unresisting  breeches-maker,  to  his  great 
joy,  to  the  very  bier-kroeg  he  had  Just 
before  quitted,  and  which  he  verily  mis- 
took for  Hans  Lobberegt's. 

Puffing,  blowing  and  panting,  they 
seated  him  on  the  top  of  the  tub,  and  he 
was  thunderstruck  when,  endeavoring  to 
recognize  some  acquaintance  among  his 
tormentors,  he  discovered  that  not  one 
single  feature  in  the  whole  group  of  grin- 
ning physiognomies  was  known  to  him. 

X.— TRANSFORMATION. 

Hans  Lobberegt  was  now  his  only 
hope  and  last  resource ;  his  recognition 
and  interposition  would  Instantly  free 
him  from  the  unpleasant  embargo  which 
these  blood-hounds,  these  strangers,  had 
so  unjustly  laid  upon  him ;  and  with  a 
faint,  tremulous  voice,  he  called  for  the 


host ;  when  lo !  a  thin,  dapper,  cringing, 
dark  man,  with  a  smirking  mouth  and  a 
twinkling  eye,  the  very  opposite  of  big- 
bellied  Hans  Lobberegt's,  of ,  an- 
swered Pietrehl's  summons. 
"  Where  is  Hans  Lobberegt  T 
"  Hans  Lobberegt  P*  answered  the  boat, 
with  a  well-feigned  stare  of  stupidity. 
"  Ay ;  the  master  of  this  bier-kroeg." 
"  The  master  1"  said  the  host    u  Well, 
come,  that's  as  good  a  one  as  ever  I 
heard,"  continued  he,  laughing.    u  Why, 
I  have  kept  this  place  ten  years,  come 
next  winter,  my  friend  ;  you're  a  droll, 
sir,  I  see,  and  want  to  laugh  at  me ;  yon 
think  I'm  a  fool,  but  Fm  not ;  and,  joking 
apart,  what's  your  pleasure  V 

" 1  have  no  pleasure,"  roared  the  be- 
wildered breeches-maker ;  "  I  am  mad, 
and  ye  are  all  mad  together !"' 

This  rhapsody  increased  the  merri- 
ment of  the  assembly,  ably  backed  by 
the  conspirators,  who,  carefully  conceal- 
ing themselves  from  the  view  of  Earl, 
most  heartily  enjoyed  his  astonishment 
and  rage. 

XI— TRANSPORTATION. 

"  Anger  makes  men  dry,"  and,  not- 
withstanding Karl's  tormenting  and  in- 
explicable situation  (for  never  was  poor 
fellow  so  hunted  and  mysteriously  mal- 
treated), he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
the  jug  which  was  offered  to  him ;  and, 
thereby  his  courage  being  strengthened, 
he  rose,  and  commanded  them,  at  the 
risk  and  peril  of  their  own  persona,  to 
stand  back  and  let  him  pass  peaceably 
to  his  own  shop  without  let  or  molest- 
ation. 

u  Who  art  thou?  Where  is  thy  shop  f 
demanded  the  knaves.  "  We  don't 
know  thee  f 

41  Is  not  my  name  Karl  Pietrehl  ?  and 
do  I  not  dwell  in  this  street  ?  Oh,  Lord  I 
Lord !  are  ye  all  mad,  or  drunk,  or  what 
ails  ye  ?n 

"Neither  one  nor  t'other,"  replied  one 
of  them ;  "  but,  truly,  thou  must  bemad 
to  say  thou  livest  in  this  town;  nay, 
canst  thou  claim  acquaintance  with  any 
here  ?  We  are  all  of  this  town."  K"1 
looked  at  them  and  shook  his  head 
grievously;  yet  still  believing  they  had 
put  a  trick  upon  him. 
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"  Come,"  said  the  desponding  Pictrehl, 
"  Til  give  ye  a  ducat  to  drink  if  yon  will 
only  permit  me  to  show  you  my  house. 
Follow  me — bring  me  back  If  what  I 
Utter  prove  false." 

There  was  so  much  reason  in  this  re- 
quest, that  Ihey  could  not  deny  it,  know- 
ing, too,  full  well,  that  his  journey  would 
be  bootless,  and  only  increase  his  con- 

Wlth  the  greatest  care  and  precision 
Karl  bent  bis  way,  as  he  imagined,  to- 
ward his  nice,  snug  little  shop ;  bat  what 
pen  can  paint  his  dismayed  countenance 
when  he  found  that  his  house  and  part 
of  (he  street  had  actually  vanished,  and 
that)  upon  closer  examination,  every 
house,  sign  and  name  was  unknown  to 
liim?  With  a  half-forlorn,  half-frantic 
look,  be  turned  upon  those  who  had  ac- 
companied him. 

"  Miserable  wretch  that  I  am,"  said 
be ;  "  I  am  bewitched — I  shall  go  mad. 


Oh  !  where  am  I !     Where — where  have 
I  got  to  ?" 

In  lien  of  replying  to  these  questions, 
they  led  him  back  again,  without  diffi- 
culty or  resistance,  to  the  bier-kroeg, 
where  an  irresistible  drowsiness  soon 
overcame  him,  and,  falling  Into  a  deep 
sleep,  they  bore  him  to  the  trekschuyt. 


When  honest  Earl  opened  his  eyes 
again,  the  pleasant  physiognomies  of  his 
old  cronies  beamed  upon  him  with  a 
joyous  welcome. 

"  Thank  God  I"  said  the  delighted  Earl, 
"  I  am  with  you  again." 

"  Eh  T  said  long  Gerrit  Pimpernel, 
without  moving  a  muscle,  "  what,  dream- 
ing with  your  eyes  open,  Hester  Pie- 
trehl?  Come,  come  I  you've  had  a  long 
nap ;  no   compliment  to  the  company, 

"  Have  1  really  been  sleeping  all  this 
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time  f"  said  Earl,  doabtingly,  the  impres- 
sion of  what  had  passed  still  strong  on 
his  mind.  "  Oh,  what  a  dream  I've  had  ; 
bat  yet  I  thought  I  was  awake,  too  1 
Surely — " 

"  Oh  !  let's  have  the  dream — let's  have 
the  dream,  by  all  means  I"  cried  the 
wags,'  with  one  voice,  promising  them- 
selves much  sport  from  the  relation. 

And  after  they  had  convinced  Karl 
Pietrehl,  against  his  own  opinion,  that 
he  had  actually  been  asleep,  they  had 
truly  cause  to  wonder  at  the  genius  and 
invention  of  the  breeches-maker,  in  en- 
larging upon  and  multiplying  the  occur- 
rences of  that  memorable  night ;  and  it 
was  ever  afterward  a  source  of  merriment 
to  the  roguish  plotters  ;  for  Karl's  dream 
was  the  only  topic  upon  which  he  be- 
came truly  eloquent ;  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  with  his  additions  and  altera- 
tions, the  original  adventure  was  almost 
entirely  forgotten. 
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CHABLB8  FENWO  HOFFMAN. 

OF  all  the  gifted  group  who  constitut- 
ed the  literati  of  twenty  years  agone, 
no  one  was  more  universally  admired, 
respected  and  beloved  than  Mr.  Hoffman. 
A  man  amongst  men — a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  a  finished  prose  writer,  and 
a  poet — of  a  commanding  person  and 
engaging  manners,  he  was  the  ideal  of 
women,  and  a  model  with  men.  Chil- 
dren loved  him,  and  young  boys,  emulous 
of  being  acceptable  in  society,  studied 
his  manners,  and  learned  their  lessons 
in  manly  honor,  integrity,  suavity,  and 
high-toned  ambition  from  his  lips. 

If  Edwin  Booth  personates  Hamlet 
with  such  fidelity,  never  twice  alike,  that 
one  after  the  other  the  subtile  shades  of 
the  noble  Dane  are  presented  to  our  view 
— now  the  chivalric  and  thoughtful 
prince,  now  the  delicate  yet  impassion- 
ed lover — the  true,  generous,  devoted 
friend — the  high-toned  man,  whose  sen- 
sitive mind  easier  confronts  a  revelation 
from  the  dead,  than  a  conviction  of 
monstrous  crime  in  the  living — the  whole 
soul  in  arms  against  treachery,  hypocri- 


sy, cunning  and  wrong,  and  jet  power- 
less to  become  their  avenger — the  tend- 
erness of  grief — the  sorrow — the  despair, 
and,  alas  I  at  length,  the  noble  mind 


"  like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  might  have  sat 
in  all  for  the  original. 

Those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best 
called  him  Hamlet,  in  their  own  minds, 
and  such  will  never  forget  his  reading  of 
that  wonderful  play — his  delight  in  the 
character — his  penetrating  comments, 
and  the  weird  verisimilitude,  which 
startled  and  half  appalled  them  as  they 
listened. 

As  volumes  might  be  written,  and  yet 
Hamlet  be  unexhausted ;  as  commenta- 
tors, actors  and  readers,  leave  the  charac- 
ter but  half  developed,  bewildered  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  matchless  combina- 
tions of  human  weakness  and  human 
power — all  that  is  common  to  our  hu- 
manity, all  that  is  native  and  unadulter- 
ated in  it,  broadly  intimated,  yet  grandly 
sublimated — read  and  study,  fascinated, 
and  yet  but  half  comprehending ;  so  he 
who  would  attempt  to  elucidate  a  char- 
acter like  that  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  must  re- 
tire therefrom  baffled  and  disheartened ; 
he  can,  at  the  best,  give  only  a  sketch 
unsatisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  incom- 
plete in  itself,  and  disappointing  to 
others. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  not  a  man  interest- 
ing only  to  a  doss,  as  writers  are  apt 
to  be.  Persons  in  all  ranks  of  life  felt 
his  influence,  acknowledged  in  his  pres- 
ence to  something  grand  and  harmonix- 
ing,  sought  him  for  aid  and  counsel,  felt 
his  thoroughness  in  every  thing,  his 
supreme  nanliness,  combined  with  a 
more  than  womanly  gentleness.  Hit 
wrath  was  that  of  a  demigod,  his  ur- 
banity worthy  of  a  Pericles.  You  could 
not  confound  his  manners  with  those  of 
any  other  man.  The^only  person  I  ever 
knew  who  approached  him  in  the  finish 
and  dignity  of  the  entire  gentleman  was 
Mr.  T.  A.  Deblois,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
Two  men  who  would  have  been  idols  ia 
the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

Known  and  acknowledged  as  were  his 
claims  as  a  writer,  he  never  produced  any 
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thing  commensurate  with  his  genius,  and 
yet  his  "  Vigil  of  Faith  "  is  a  poem  of 
rare  and  wonderful  excellence ;  abounding 
with  touches  of  exquisite  tenderness,  and 
startling  power;  while  its  descriptions 
of  the  glorious  scenery  of  the  Adiron- 
dac  mountains  will  hereafter  render  the 
localities  there  described,  ground  as 
classic  as  are  the  lakes  and  mountains 
of  Scotland,  made  such  by  the  writings  of 
Scott  and  Burns.  His  "  Western  Scenes 
and  Travels  "  written  while  the  far  West 
was  unknown  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
bring  us  the  aroma  of  the  wilderness 
allied  to  the  inspirations  of  the  poet 
His  romances  have  a  touch  of  the  days 
of  chivalry  coupled  with  the  lawless  dar- 
ing and  personal  heroism  inseparable 
from  border-lite,  in  a  country  as  yet  not 
entirely  subdued  to  the  needs  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  his  conversation  will  not  readily 
forget  its  "  infinite  variety,"  ranging  upon 
all  topics,  in  all  of  which  he  was  equal- 
ly at  home.  The  child  thought  him  no 
wiser  than  himself;  the  boy  unfolded 
all  his  dreams  of  the  future,  construct- 
ed with  him  his  airy  castles,  as  if  both 
were  in  the  first  flush  of  youth ;  and 
the  wise  and  the  sober  discussed  with 
him  sagely  and  confidentially,  as  with  a 
peer  whose  mind  circled  only  in  a  chan- 
nel grooved  like  their  own. 

No  knight  of  the  olden  time  ever  was 
more  delicate  of  a  woman's  fair  fame, 
or  more  regardful  of  her  honor ;  no 
jest,  no  compromising  look  ever  escaped 
him.  Fraught  with  that  dangerous  at- 
tribute, always  dangerous  to  a  woman, 
the  power  to  inspire  confidence,  he  was 
not  one  ever  to  betray  it  He  would 
have  parted  with  his  life  sooner  than 
betray  a  trust 

In  writing  this  most  imperfect  sketch, 
I  feel  that  I  can  do  no  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, except  as  I  give  here  and  there 
sketches  of  his  conversation,  in  which  his 
correctness  of  thought  and  depth  of  prin- 
ciple best  speak  for  themselves ;  but  mine 
is  not  the  mind  to  retain  well  those  subtile 
and  beautiful  shades  of  humor,  and  glit- 
tering witticisms,  which  gave  so  much 
variety  to  his  familiar  talk. 


Before  I  came  to  New  York,  although 
most  of  my  early  Mends  smoked  a  cigar 
or  even  a  pipe,  I  had  imbibed  a  preju- 
dice against  the  practice,  which  our 
friends  soon  learned ;  but  seeing  what  a 
comfort  the  cigar  was  to  many  persons 
— observing  that  such  as  moderately  en- 
joyed the  luxury  were,  for  the  most  pan, 
genial,  loyal,  reliable,  manly  men,  not  ad- 
dicted to  any  gross  vices  of  mind  or  man- 
ner— I  learned  to  regard  the  cigar  with 
less  prejudice,  and  even  to  join  the  smok- 
ers, (not  by  smoking,  heaven  forefend  I) 
that  I  might  not  lose  the  playful  fancies, 
and  serene  humors  incident  to  the  cigar ; 
and  thus  it  became  known  that  Mrs. 
Embury  and  myself,  rigid  housekeepers 
as  we  were,  conventional  in  our  habits, 
and  exclusive  in  our  tastes,  tolerated  a 
cigar.  This  was  more,  twenty  years  ago, 
than  it  is  now,  for  no  gentleman  pre- 
sumed to  smoke  unbidden  in  a  lady's 
presence,  and  was  never  seen  smoking 
while  walking  with  a  lady.  Meerschaums 
were  hardly  known,  and  the  Mynheers 
of  the  St  Nicholas  Society  then, 
as  now,  confined  their  oblations  to 
the  grand  anniversaries  of  their  meet- 
ings. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Hoffman 
was  fond  of  his  cigar. 

Rainy  days  and  stormy  evenings 
brought  rare  friends  to  my  little,  unpre- 
tending parlor;  and  I  used  to  sit  with 
work  in  hand  and  listen  to  readings  and 
recitations,  forgetful  of  the  war  of  the 
outer  world.  My  children  learned  their 
lessons  at  my  side,  or  constructed  those 
marvelous  boats  and  unimaginable  cages 
in  which  boys  delight 

One  dull,  cold  autumn  day,  Mr.  Hoff- 
man called  thus,  and  found  me  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  human  equality,  and 
inalienable  rights  irrespective  of  sex  or 
color.  He  was  eminently  conservative 
in  politics,  and  considered  these  topics 
not  only  dangerous  to  the  country  but 
hardly  becoming  to  the  lips  of  a  lady ; 
hence,  as  I  never  become  excited  or  lose 
my  temper  in  discussion,  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  good-natured  banter,  my  guests 
and  myself,  upon  these  subjects.  Mr. 
Hoffman  had  brought  one  of  his  poems 
to  read  to  me.    Many  of  the  poets  did 
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this,  and  submitted  to  my  criticisms 
with  the  utmost  patience. 

"  I  am  as  genuine  a  critic  as  Moliere's 
cook,"  I  would  say,  playfully. 

"  In  one  respect  you  are  the  same 
kind  of  critic,"  replied  Mr.  Hoffman. 
"  Your  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tempt for  conventional  literature,  impart 
a  value  to  your  comments,  as  starting 
from  a  new  standpoint  But  it  is  such 
a  pity  that  women  should  ever  write ! — 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  help  on  the 
world  by  so  doing." 

"  In  the  abstract,  in  the  perfect,  I  agree 
with  you ;  but  in  the  actual,  I  believe 
women  must  do  much  more-— they  must 
not  only  think  and  write,  they  must  talk 
and  vote" 

"  Oh  I  Mrs.  Eva,  you  are  a  poet,  not 
a  radical.  Nightingales  for  song! 
Surely,  Minerva's  bird  is  less  suggestive. 
I  like  Poe  for  displacing  the  owl — blink- 
ing and  nocturnal — though  the  symbol- 
ism he  gave  is  more  terrible ;  it  is  more 
just" 

"  But,  what  shall  a  woman  of  the 
Athens  kind  do  with  her  superfluous 
talents  r 

44  Create  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
refinement,  culture,  and  high  moral  in- 
fluence." 

"  Ay,  but  in  the  meanwhile  the  world 
goes  on,  and  evil  advances  faster  than 
good,  and  women  suffer  most  in  aU 
things." 

"  I  would  have  the  beautiful  sex  cul- 
tivated to  their  highest  capabilities,  and 
thus  become  more  thoroughly  the  com- 
panions, friends  and  counselors  of  our 
rougher  and  more  energetic  sex.  Women, 
Mrs.  Eva,  should  be  the  observing  portion 
of  our  humanity,  who,  by  not  mixing 
In  the  turmoil  of  life,  are  better  able  to 
judge  wisely  and  dispassionately  of  pass- 
ing events,  and  thus  they  would  allay 
the  animosities  of  the  world.  There  is 
a  cool,  refreshing  picture  presented  in 
Homer,  where  Hector  and  Andromache 
meet  after  the  battle." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  it,  and  yet  all  end- 
ed fatally;  family  ruin — and  the  ruin  of 
the  State.  Women  are  wrecked  amidst 
wrecks ;  is  there  no  remedy  ?  I  see  it 
only  in  a  participation  of  the  sex  in  the 


body  politic.  You  remember  what 
Abernethy  says  P 

"Yes.  Let  ww  quote  it,  Mrs.  Eva: 
1  rose-water  will  not  cure  bile.'  It  is 
apposite — the  world  must  pass  through 
its  ordeals  of  blood  and  fire.  I  see  too 
much  in  the  great,  dark  future — too 
much  for  our  beloved  country." 

He  was  silent  awhile,  and  then  read 
the  following,  which  I  think  has  never 
been  published,  having  been  left,  with 
other  papers,  by  other  writers,  upon  the 
table: 

THB'HBOOK. 

Tell  me,  fair  brook,  that  All  night  long 

To  towering  pines  hast  song  so  sweety- 
Bend  down  their  branches  to  thy  song, 

When  night  their  motion  vails  completeljt 
Or  do  they  to  the  morning  rays 

As  now,  toss  np  their  careless  boughs, 
Like  hearts  that  only  beat  for  praise. 

All  heedless  of  affection's  tows  t 

u  I  never  pause,"  the  brook  replied, 

"  To  know  how  near  they  bend  above  me ; 
I  can  not  help,  whate'er  betide, 

To  sing  to  those  I  fain  would  love  me 
Nay,  more ;  If  in  the  morning  breeze 

My  ripples  flash  the  light  they  woo, 
That  Idle  beam  can  only  please. 

When  mora  for  that  they  love  me  too." 

One  evening  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  comparative  capabilities  of 
the  sexes  for  the  deeper  emotion  of 
love. 

I  had  remarked  that  "solitude,  ab- 
sence, were  essential  to  a  profound  emo- 
tion. The  imagination,  at  such  times, 
asserted  its  office  in  aid  of  all  that  was 
ideal  in  a  fine  character." 

Mn.  Embury  assented,  remarking, 
"  One  would  tire  of  Magnus  Apollo  him- 
self, if  always  condemned  to  his  pres- 
ence." 

"Suppose  a  character  is  not  ideal; 
what  then  V '  demanded  the  Sybarite. 
•  "  He  must  be  content  to  enhance  his 
love  by  well-timed  gifts,  and  make  up 
in  devotion  for  what  he  lacks  in  fascina- 
tion," some  one  replied. 

"No,  by  Jove;  I  would  sooner  go 
without  those  exacting  queens,"  he  re- 
turned. 

u  An  ideal  woman  is  often  better  con- 
tent with  a  practical,  sensible  man  than 
with  one  of  her  own  idealism,"  was  re- 
marked. 
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w  Yes,  being  fall  in  that  respect,  she 
is  prepared  to  invest  her  lover  with  her 
own  attributes,  and  gives  rather  than 
takes." 

"  A  very  Socrates — a  Daniel  come  to 
judgment,"  laughed  the  Sybarite. 
"  Then  it  was  true,  and  no  poetic  fiction 
in  Shakspeare,  when  he  made  Titania 
in  love  with  an  ass  ?  Poor  thing,  it  must 
have  shocked  her,  though,  to  hear  him 
cry  out. for  a  *  peck  of  provender*  P 

Mr.  Tuckerman  thought  constancy  in 
men  would  ensure  constancy,  and  pro- 
portionate love  in  women. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. "  Such  love  as  a  manly  man  gives 
a  woman  is  too  much  for  her ;  it  be- 
wilders and  distresses  her ;  it  is  more 
than  she  can  comprehend;  it  is  like 
planting  an  oak  in  a  crystal  vase,  as  I 
saw  Mrs.  Eva  attempting,  and  the  vase 
was  shattered  to  atoms.  It  is  not  a 
woman's  capabilities  for  constancy  and 
profound  passion  that  will  keep  her 
true  to  her  lover,  but  his  power  in  him- 
self and  over  her." 

All  the  time  he  was  saying  this,  he 
was  writing  with  a  pencil  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  which  he  at  length  tossed  upon 
the  table.     It  read  in  this  wise : 

LINE& 

Not  to  thine  own  strength  do  I,  love,  leave  thee, 
(Though  when  thon  wiliest  I  have  found  thee 
strong), 
But  when  that  wayward  will  woifld  moat  deceive 
thee, 
My  love,  my  love  ehaJty  keep  thy  soul  from 
wrong; 
For,  wert  thon  weaker  than  the  frailest  she, 
Snch  strength  of  loving  as  I  give  thee,  shall 
Brace  thy  inconstant  spirit,  aa  the  sea 
(Lee*  mighty  than  my  love  flows  forth  to  thee) 
Moat  ebb  and  flow  beneath  the  lunar  thrall. 

LOTO-LETTBBa. 

u  What  a  pity  the  letters  of  lovers, 
genuine  love-letters,  are  not  more  fre- 
quently preserved,"  said  Willis. 

M  Oh,  no,  they  are  too  sacred,"  I  re- 
sponded ;  "  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
a  profanity  to  submit  them  to  the  eyes 
of  a  third  party." 

**  They  would  be  too  sad.  True  lovers 
are  never  happy,  and  a  genuine  letter 
from  Dante  to  Beatrice,  Tasso  to  Leonora, 
would  give  us  a  deeper  heart-ache  than 


those  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,"  said  Mr. 
Hoffman. 

"  For  all  that,  I  would  risk  the  heart- 
ache for  the  sake  of  the  letter,"  replied 
Ianthe. 

"  Not  so,"  I  rejoined ;  "  I  know  of  no 
more  melancholy  book  than  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's 4  Loves  of  the  Poets.'  It  seems 
like  a  dissection  of  the  nerves  in  a  liv- 
ing subject  to  read  such  a  book  ;  let  the 
record  die  with  the  poet  I  once  saw 
a  love-letter  painted ;  or  rather  the  de- 
spair of  a  poet  painted,"  I  continued. 

"  Tell  us  the  design." 

"  It  was  very  simple.  The  picture  was 
small — not  above  a  foot  square,  and  yet 
the  perspective  was  vast;  a  dark  sea, 
cold,  turbulent,  as  if  the  waves  had  been 
lashed  to  fury,  but  were  subsiding  with 
a  dash  of  white  foam  here  and  there. 
In  the  midst  arose  one  solitary  crag, 
ragged,  bare  of  all  vegetation,  and  upon 
this,  with  loosened  wing,  stood  an  eagle, 
his  eye  penetrating  the  vast  ocean,  a 
weird,  searching  glance.  There  was  noth- 
ing more,  and  yet  the  sketch  drew  my 
eye  and  senses  with  a  wild  fascination. 
It  haunts  me  to  this  day.  If  any  thing 
distressing  comes  to  me,  instantly  I  see 
the  rock  and  the  eagle  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea — the  great  symbol  of  desola- 
tion." 

Mr.  Hoffman  arose  and  walked  the 
floor,  and  then  asked  who  was  the  art- 
ist. 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  it  in  a  studio 
in  Boston.  The  artist  observed  the  in- 
terest with  which  I  regarded  the  sketch, 
and  he  placed  it  upon  the  easel  where  I 
could  better  see  it.  '  It  gives  a  strange 
impression/  I  remarked.  '  Yes,'  replied 
the  artist, ( there  was  something  singular 
about  the  young  man  who  painted  it 
He  seemed 'to  work  upon  it  with  an  un- 
tiring delight,  and  died  soon  after  it  was 
finished.' " 

"  And  left  his  soul  stamped  upon  the 
canvas  to  magnetize  and  torture  all  who 
should  look  upon  it,"  said  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Btopping  in  his  walk  with  an  expression 
of  deep  melancholy.  u  Miss  Anna,  give 
us  a  breathing'of  the  sweet  South  over  a 
bed  of  violets,  that  we  may  get  out  of 
this  somber  vein.    Do  you  know,  Mrs* 
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Era,  it  always  creates  a  picture  to  ray 
mind  of  the  time  when  I,  a  solitary 
bachelor,  shall  be  carried  out  quietly 
from  some  private  boarding-house, 
solemnly  escorted  up  town,  and  laid 
away  in  the  family  dark  chamber  in  the 
little  old  cemetery  at  Stuyvesant  church  ? 
You  must  go  with  me,  some  time,  and  see 
where  I  shall  sleep."  He  smiled  as  he 
said  this — a  smile  at  the  lips,  but  the 
eyes  were  very  sad. 

In  the  mean  while  Miss  Anna  had 
opened  the  piano,  and  was  singing 
Mendelssohn's 

"I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  grows.11 
and  her  rich  young  voice  produced  an 
illusion  of  perpetual  youth  and  sweet- 
ness. 

44  Anna  has  talent  just  on  the  verge 
of  genius,  but  she  does  not  overstep  the 
bounds,"  remarked  Mr.  Embury,  looking 
with  all  a  father's  fondness  at  his  ac- 
complished daughter. 

44  But  you  do  not  undervalue  God's 
greatest  endowment  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hoff- 
man. 

44  No ;  but  I  covet  happiness  for  my 
children,  and  that  great  gift  is  incompati- 
ble with  it  There  are  no  conditions  in 
this  world  adapted  to  it" 

"But,  is  there  nothing  better  than 
happiness  ?"  I  asked. 

44  Why,  its  pursuit  even  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
inalienable  right,"  answered  Mr.  Hoffman, 
smilingly. 

I  remember  once  the  subject  of  talk 
turned  upon  the  idea  of 

DTJTT. 

44 1  do  not  believe  in  duty ;  I  believe 
in  spontaniety.  The  conditions  of  duty 
are  external  and  conventional,  while  the 
soul  rejects  and  annuls  these  conditions," 
and  Margaret  Fuller  looked  oracular. 

"  By  rejecting  duty  we  overthrow  the 
very  pillars  of  society,  Miss  Margaret ; 
we  become  moral  Samsons,  and  are 
crushed  under  the  ruins  which  over- 
whelm our  compeers.  I  am  willing  to 
see  this  higher  law,  but  I  am  not  willing 
to  see  the  havoc  which  the  strong,  under 
this  pretext,  would  bring  upon  the  weak." 
Mr.  Hoffman  thus  replied. 


44 1  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Hoffman" 
answered  Ianthe.  "  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  reverence  duty,  and  to  look 
with  distrust  upon  these  tranpcendental 
fallacies  which  threaten  to  uproot 
society." 

44  Wordsworth  was  of  your  opinion 
also,"  I  replied. 

44  Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Hoffman,  "  and 

** '  By  no  commotion  in  me  wrought. 
Bat  in  the  Boberneea  of  thought,' 

he  owns  manfully  to  his  devotion.  I 
never  read  that  noble  ode  of  his  without 
a  deep  stirring  of  the  heart  It  k 
singularly  grand  and  tender,  minute  and 
yet  comprehensive  in  its  view  of  human 
love  and  human  duty,  both  guided  by 
a  heavenly  law.  I  do  not  see  how 
Coleridge  could  think  that  reference  to 
the  heavenly  bodies  out  of  place.  Surely, 
it  is  not  too  sublime.  If  we  take  the 
standpoint  of  a  human  soul  seeking  to 
find  a  type  for  its  highest  monitions, 
where  would  it  look  ?  Surely  not  upon 
the  earth  for  illustration  or  metaphor, 
but" — turning  playfully  to  Miss  R  T.f 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion— "  Miss  Ruth,  you  are  half  asleep 
under  all  this  prosiness ;  you  appreciate 
the  dutiful  behavior  of  moon  and  stare, 
so  benignly  shining  these  cold  evenings, 
and  saving  the  consumption  of  gas  "  and 
his  fine  face  glowed  with  that  genial  light 
which  made  him  often  turn  the  current 
of  talk  where  it  was  likely  to  weigh 
upon  the  group,  by  some  gay  remark, 
half  quaint,  half  serious. 

"  I  have  no  tolerance  of  Wordsworth* 
resumed  Willis ;  44  he  is  no  poet,  but  a 
mere  prose  writer,  who  laboriously 
strings  prose  thoughts  and  common- 
place ideas  upon  a  thread  of  rhyme; 
he  vibrates  from  dullness  to  puerility.'* 

44  We  are  losing  the  thread  of  our  dis- 
course," answered  the  Sybarite,  tapping 
his  small,  Spanish-looking  foot  with  his 
little  gold-headed  cane ;  "  I  think  if  Mis- 
tress Eva  would  just  read  that  essay  of 
hers,  which  lately  appeared  in  Graham* 
it  would  be  found  that  her  ideas  of  duty 
are  as  little  orthodox  as  those  of  Miss 
Fuller.  I  move  that  we  have  the  essay 
as  a  complement  to  transcenden — I  beg 
pardon — Miss  Fuller." 
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There  was  some  mischief  and  not  a 
little  irony  in  this  remark ;  but  oar 
group  of  twenty  years  ago  were  neither 
envious,  jealous,  nor  captious. 

"  I  really  do  not  know  how  that 
essay  can  be  so  construed/*  I  replied. 
"  It  was  entitled,  *  Belf-Sacriflce.,  " 

"  To  be  sure  it  was ;  and  if  it  did 
not  eschew  duty,  I  am  no  judge.  It 
was  about  as  nice  a  plea  for  thorough 
selfishness,  and  all  sorts  of  womanly 
caprices,  as  ever  I  read  or  thought  o£" 

We  all  laughed,  although  I  am  sure 
I  was  considerably  annoyed,  for  I  am 
not  a  little  sensitive  as  to  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  my  writings. 

The  essay  was  called  for,  and  read 
with  a  good  many  good-natured  com- 
ments, the  Sybarite  declaring  that  "  such 
freakishness  might  do  while  the  dew 
was  upon  the  rose,  but  good  Lord  de- 
liver us  from  all  such,  save  when  uttered 
by  a  young  and  pretty  woman  1" 

Mr.  Hoffman,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
his  remarkable  frontal  development,  had 
a  large  organ  of  wit;  but  this  was  a 
faculty  but  little  esteemed  by  himself, 
though  spontaneously  active  when  in 
the  society  of  his  friends.  He  was  too 
essentially  earnest  a  man  to  acquire  the 
reputation  for  a  wit. 

"  Our  best  things,"  he  would  say, 
"  are  never  appreciated ;  we  make  our 
reputation  on  some  shallow,  but  happy 
hit,  and  then,  when  we  write  our  best, 
it  makes  no  mark." 

"  Versatility  is  a  hindrance  to  great 
immediate  success.  I  apprehend." 

"  You  have  divined  the  secret ;  your 
owl,  who  looks  solemn,  and  has  but  a 
single  note,  broods  upon  the  helmet  of 
the  immortal  Pallas.  Poe  pushed  him 
aside  and  put  the  raven  there." 

FAOTY  SLLSLER. 

The  advent  of  Fanny  Ellsler  produced 
a  furor  of  excitement  in  New  York. 
Her  magnificent  physique,  and  her  fas- 
cinating smile,  and  perfection  of  move- 
ment, by  which  every  emotion  of  the 
soul  found  a  palpable  expression  in  the 
poetry  and  passion  of  the  dance,  made 
her  seem  *a  living  lyric,  instinct  with 


music.  She  seemed  to  embody  all  that 
the  soul  could  utter — higher,  nobler,  than 
by  any  words.  She  floated  before  one, 
a  pure  spirit,  breathing  out  the  depths 
of  a  vast  poem,  such  as  was  preluded 
when  the  morning  stars  sang  together ; 
her  perfect  abandon,  her  look  of  rapt 
inspiration,  her  ethereal  grace,  belonged 
to  a  human  expression  so  little  impeded 
by  any  material  relation,  that  she  seemed 
to  float  away  and  become  transfigured. 
The  real  disappeared,  or  rather  blent 
itself  in  the  ideal.  She  suggested  the 
resurrection :  I  say  it  reverently. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  at  the  time  of  the  Ells- 
ler furor,  produced  one  of  those  quaint 
ywUt  which  are  so  clever  in  recital,  but 
always  lose  when  written. 

"  Just  think  of  it ;  Margaret  Fuller 
was  out  last  night  with  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  to  see  Fanny  Ellsler."  This 
was  said  by  Dr.  Griswold. 

"  Did  you  hear  their  remarks  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Hoffman. 

41  Why,  no ;  what  did  they  say  ?" 

"  They  were  both  silent,  absorbed, 
inspired.  Fanny  floated  in  gossamer 
down  to  the  foot-lights.  Suddenly 
Margaret  exclaimed,  'Mr.  Emerson, 
that  is  poetry.'  Then  Fanny  achieved 
one  of  her  wondrous  pirouettes.  Mr. 
Emerson  broke  out,  *  Margaret,  that  is 
religion/' 

This  comic  hit  at  transcendentalism 
was  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  soon  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Hoffman's  mind  was  evidently 
conservative.  He  had  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  the  far-fetched  and  the  preten- 
tious, oracular,  looking  with  grave  dis- 
trust upon  most  of  the  radical  theories 
which  were  gaining  ground  upon  every 
side.  He  used  playfully  to  call  himself 
Don  Quixote,  loth  to  let  the  beautiful 
illusions  of  the  past  sink  into  obliv- 
ion. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  these  radicals  give 
us  any  thing  better  for  what  they  are  at 
such  pains  to  root  up,"  he  would  say. 

Margaret  Fuller,  solemn,  and  apt  to 
magnify  the  commonplace,  and  imagine 
an  idea  to  be  new  because  it  was  couched 
in  unwonted  language,  often  found  the 
misty  vail  torn  from  her  favorite  theories 
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by  the  badinage  of  the  Knight  Both 
were  earnest,  but  in  a  different  way. 
Margaret  believed  in  carrying  out  a  doc- 
trine conceived  to  be  true,  irrespective 
of  consequences.  Mr.  Hoffman  believed 
the  radical  theories  of  New  England 
would  overthrow  our  republican  institu- 
tions, and  lead  to  a  despotism,  and  thus 
the  best  hopes  of  civilization  would  be 
wrecked  in  order  to  remove  blemishes, 
which,  if  left  to  time,  he  believed  would 
disappear  under  the  sure  progress  of 
human  improvement 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  was  born  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  1806,  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Longfellow,  Willis,  and 
several  others,  were  born  that  same 
year.  Judge  Hoffman,  the  father,  was 
not  only  a  learned  judge,  but  a  genial, 
hospitable  man,  whose  table  furnished 
an  extra  plate,  not  only  for  decayed 
gentility,  but  for  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished persons,  who,  for  months  and 
years,  were  welcomed  to  his  well-sup- 
plied board.  The  French  Revolution 
sent  thousands  into  exile,  and  Judge 
Hoffnlan  found  at  different  periods  men 
like  Talleyrand,  Louis  Philippe,  etc,  at 
his  rooms,  while  Washington  Irving  for 
several  years  was  an  inmate  of  his 
family. 

Young  Hoffman  thus  found  himself 
always  in  the  midst  of  persons  of  large 
experience,  courtly  demeanor,  and  de- 
cided genius.  He  was  bred  for  the 
law,  but  it  seems  to  have  possessed  few 
attractions  for  him,  though  I  have  often 
heard  him  regret  that  he  did  not  apply 
himself  strenuously  to  its  pursuit 

"  In  our  country  journalism  pays, 
but  not  literature.  Even  at  the  prices 
which  we  of  to-day  receive,  literature 
yields  but  a  low  interest,  for  the  time, 
culture  and  rank  which  we  expend. 
We  mast  look  upon  it  in  the  Adam 
Smith,  political  economy  line,.  Mrs.  Eva, 
for  genius,  however  predominant,  must 
come  to  barter  and  sale  if  it  would  take 
its  legitimate  position." 

"  And  yet,  native  talent  has  a  limited 
expression  as  yet,  while  we  have  no  In- 
ternational Copyright  Law.  Publishers 
are  not  likely  to  pay  a  copyright  per- 
centage, so  long  as  they  can  import  a 


book  and  reap  a  clear  profit  from  it§ 
publication." 

"  That  is  true ;  and  an  ironical  com- 
ment may  be  found  upon  this  state  of 
things,  in  the  recent  fact  that  the  Messrs. 
Harpers,  who  have  scored  their  thou- 
sands and  thousands  by  the  sale  of  Jane 
Porter's  books,  have  lately  sent  her  over, 
not  a  purse  of  money,  but  an  easy  chair 
to  rest  her  old  bones  in." 

"  Liberal  publishers !" 

"  Yes,  libera]  publishers  1  I  know  of 
nothing  that  will  take  down  the  very 
spirit  of  an  author,  more  than  to  sub- 
mit a  work  to  their  inspection  in  the 
hope  of  having  it  published.  Their 
cool  contempt  for  authorship;  their 
dollar- and-cent  estimate  of  every  thing; 
their  ironical,  withering  scorn  of  poetry 
and  romance,  notwithstanding  their  best 
money  has  come  from  these  very  sources, 
make  a  man  feel  as  poor  Mirzya  did 
when  flayed  alive.  They  treated  W. 
C.  Bryant  and  his  poems  with  indiffer- 
ence and  scorn,  till  a  more  liberal  pub- 
lisher wished  to  produce  them  in  better 
shape  to  the  world,  when,  suddenly, 
the  rhymes  so  rose  in  value  that  Bry- 
ant was  obliged  to  pay  them  liberally 
to  obtain  the  use  of  his  own  prop- 
erty P 

One  strong  characteristic  of  Mr.  Hoff- 
man was  his  deep  sense  of  human  just- 
ice. Meanness  in  any  shape  was  repug- 
nant to  him,  and  injustice  or  oppression 
excited  in  him  always  a  generous  indig- 
nation. 

At  one  time  he  held  an  office  of  some 
importance  in  the  custom-house— one 
whose  duties  could  be  performea  prin- 
cipally by  clerks,  and  one  to  which  he 
carried  a  chivalric  sense  of  honor,  as 
well  as  manly  integrity. 

One  morning  a  smooth,  wealthy 
merchant  entered  his  office,  and  after 
some  pleasant  and  not  uncomplimentary 
conversation,  laid  a  package  upon  the 
desk,  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Hoffman. 
He  naturally  enough  opened  the  note 
and  learned  its  contents,  his  visitor  talk- 
ing all  the  while.  Suddenly  he  arose 
from  his  chair,  and  indignantly  returned 
note  and  money. 

"Take  them  back,  sir,  that  I  may 
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forget  that  any  one  has  dared  to  offer 
me  a  bribe !" 

The  Sybarite  was  present,  and  laughed 

heartily.     "  Why,  Charles,  Mr. was 

perfectly  dumbfounded;  the  way  you 
took  it  was  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  his  own  morals,  and  he  went  away 
completely  puzzled.1' 

"  I  am  not  accountable  for  the  views 
of  a  man  with  a  blind  moral  sense. 
That  old  fellow,  Johnson,  must  have 
been  something  of  a  bore  amongst  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  honor  him  for  his  clear 
and  vigilant  morals." 

Any  one  who  should  read  Irving's 
"  Astoria,"  written  while  an  inmate  of  the 
Hoffman  family,  and  then  read  Mr.  Hoff- 
man's "  Wild  Scenes  of  the  West,"  writ- 
ten after  a  long  and  exciting  tour,  of  ad- 
venture, will  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
vivid  conversational  narratives  of  the 
young  traveler  had  enthused  the  tran- 
quil author  of  "  Geoffrey  Crayon."  In- 
deed, Mr.  Irving  had  a  rare  and  felici- 
tous silence,  and  our  literary  Nestor  un- 
questionably absorbed  the  best  points  of 
conversation  from  men  who  scattered 
the  affluence  of  their  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, little  caring  who  might  gather 
them  up. 

The  "  Knickerbocker  History  of  New 
York,"  was  never  heartily  forgiven  by  the 
old  Dutch  families,  the  more  so  as  the 
suspicion  arose  that  while  participating 
in  the  unguarded  hospitalities  of  these  old 
Knickerbocker  families,  he  had  been  a 
critical  and  satirical  observer — had  be- 
trayed confidence  while  seeming  a  friend. 

Mr.  Julian  C.  Verplank,  a  gentleman 
and  scholar,  in  a  burst  of  honest  indig- 
nation, denounced  this  burlesque  upon  a 
brave  man,  and  this  travestie  of  history, 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius — that  the 
legitimate  field  for  humor  was  sufficiently 
broad  without  encroaching  upon  the 
grave  and  sacred  domains  of  the  histo- 
rian. 

Mr.  Hoffman  could  not  but  sympa- 
thize with  these  views,  held  in  common 
by  all  the  old  Dutch  families,  and,  hence, 
he  who  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
boy  and  the  fireside  associate  of  the 
youth,  came  to  be  regarded  with  a  nat- 


ural distrust ;  and  though  no  open  rup- 
ture existed,  a  degree  of  coldness  and 
formality  gradually  took  the  place  of  old 
familiarity.  Indeed,  amongst  the  literati 
of  twenty  years  ago  these  facts  were  look- 
ed upon  as  something  of  a  blemish  upon 
the  character  of  Irving,  but  as  the  march 
of  civilization  is  gradually  obliterating  the 
finer  national  moral  shades,  this  view  of 
things  is  fast  fading  from  the  mind,  and 
nothing  is  held  too  sacred  for  the  prov- 
ince of  the  wit ;  the  flippancy  of  the  par- 
odist may  profane  our  holiest  senti- 
ments. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  Hoff- 
man met  that  terrible  accident,  which, 
however  borne  by  a  brave,  resolute 
spirit,  most  certainly  cast  a  shadow  upon 
his  whole  after  life.  He  was  playing  with 
other  boys,  near  the  Battery,  when,  at- 
tracted by  the  passage  of  a  steamer,  I 
think,  they  attempted  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment of  a  leap  on  board  when  she 
was  under  full  way,  and  the  hapless  boy, 
by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel,  was 
Jammed  between  it  and  the  wharf  Am- 
putation became  necessary,  and  he  was 
lamed  for  life.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  not  only  fond  of,  but  expert  in  all 
manly  exercises.  He  was  a  skilful  hunt- 
er, and  a  devotee  to  the  angle,  whom 
Isaac  Walton  would  have  loved,  and 
Christopher  North  gloried  in.  He  prac- 
ticed fencing,  sat  a  horse  handsomely,  and 
danced  well. 

Mr.  Hoffman  certainly  was  an  aristo- 
crat, in  a  good  sense.  He  attached  no 
little  importance  to  a  good  lineage — liked 
those  who  could  talk  of  their  ancestors, 
and,  hence,  did  not  fail  to  admire  the 
Verplank  family,  whose  geneological  tree 
showed  a  green  garniture,  it  is  said,  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Csesar. 

IC  Blood  is  every  thing,"  he  would  say. 
"  There  must  be  a  long,  high  culture  of 
blood  and  bone  to  produce  a  fine  order 
of  brain.  It  must  be  fine,  sensitive,  vital, 
and  all  this  does  not  come  from  the  clod. 
The  delicate  essence  of  the  poet,  is  the 
last  step  in  our  earthly  culture,  always 
accepting  the  word  in  its  sense  of 
prophet;  and  the  next  is  a  translation 
to  the  spiritual" 

"  In  other  words,  Moses  and  Ellas  were 
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poets  at  a  white  heat,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity have  been  translated." 

M  Your  Puritan  education  has  given 
you  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  worthy  of 
Shakspeare  or  Milton,*'  he  replied.  "  Ah  ! 
Mrs.  Eva,  we  humans  ought  to  be  infi- 
nitely more,  or  infinitely  less  than  we 
are.  We  are  tantalized  by  thoughts  too 
vast  to  grasp,  too  heroic  for  the  common 
uses  of  life." 

"  Are  they  not  archetypes  of  the  hid- 
den future  life — germs  of  that  greater  life 
into  which  we  grow,  and  enter  when  our 
earthly  garments  are  too  small  for  us  f  * 

"  Of  this  one  thing  I  am  sure,"  he  an- 
swered, "  that  were  the  unseen  and  eter- 
nal fully  revealed  to  us,  I  mean  so  that 
we  should  be  told  dogmatically  that  it 
did  exist,  our  skepticism  would  be  more 
inveterate  than  it  now  is,  for  the  motive 
for  aspiration  would  be  wanting ;  where- 
as, now,  we  expand  and  aspire  in  the 
search  after  the  assurance." 

Mr.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Poe,  of  all  others 
of  my  guests,  delighted  most  in  these 
metaphysic  and  mystic  questionings. 
The  ordinary,  gay  chat  of  society  soon 
tired  them. 

I  remember  Mr.  Hoffman  was  to  give 
an  address  before  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  he  deferred  preparation 
till  we  thought  he  would  fail  of  the  in- 
tention. He  prepared  himself,  however, 
and  was  acquitting  himself  handsomely 
before  a  crowded  house,  when,  suddenly, 
his  voice  faltered — and  the  blood  quite 
receded  from  his  face.  It  was  but  a 
moment,  when  he  laid  aside  his  notes 
and  went  on  in  a  still  happier  vein,  evolv- 
ing bursts  of  applause. 

Jt  subsequently  appeared  that,  with  his 
habitual  carelessness,  he  had  left  more 
than  half  of  his  lecture  at  home,  and  was 
obliged  to  supply  its  place  from  other 
mental  resources.  His  brother,  Ogden 
Hoffman,  always  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
speaker,  remarked  that "  it  was  a  wonder 
he  could  go  on  at  all.  If  a  man  deter- 
mines to  extemporize,  ideas  and  words  fol- 
low as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  if  he  de- 
pends upon  a  written  document,  and  that 
is  lost  to  him,  ten  to  one  he  will  break 
down  at  once." 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  very  wise  for  every 


body  but  himself — was  always  for  help- 
ing them  in  all  matters  that  concerned 
them.  He  gave  literary  people  ideas  and 
suggestions  for  poems,  stories,  etc,  and 
devised  a  thousand  plans  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  friends,  when,  perhaps,  at 
the  same  moment  he  was  suffering  from 
some  painful  experience,  or  had  encoun- 
tered some  great  disappointment  in  his 
own  person.  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
wrote  with  any  pleasure,  (though  he  wrote 
a  great  deal),  after  that  cruel  attack  made 
upon  him  in  the  Dublin  Magazine. 

'*  "Why  do  you  not  write,  yourself,  that 
beautiful  story  you  suggested  to  Ianthe  T 
I  once  said. 

"  Where's  the  use  ?  I  do  not  like  to 
write.  I  can  not  choose  but  write  now 
and  then,  but,  generally,  it  is  irksome." 

M  Half  the  thought  you  have  for  others 
would  make  you  the  most  comfortable  of 
men,  if  expended  upon  yourself." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it.  It  is  the  most 
stupid  thing  in  the  world  to  look  after 
one's  self;  but  the  sweetest  in  the  world 
is  to  look  after  one's  friends,  for  it  takes 
us  out  of  ourselves." 

"  To  me,  this  life  of  poetry,  daguerreo- 
typing  the  soul  in  words,  is  Yery  beauti- 
ful, and  not  to  be  treated  with  contempt" 

41  Expression  falls  so  far  short  of  ideas, 
that  I  conceive  little  pleasure  in  it.  All 
we  want  is  to  find  a  *  mete  audience 
though  few,'  and  hereafter  we  shall  reach 
some  divine  art,  by  which  an  artist  will 
seize,  in  a  picture  of  us,  just  the  expres- 
sion we  wish  to  send  to  an  individual — 
love,  hate,  respect,  contempt,  indifference, 
as  the  case  may  be ;  and  we  shall  trans- 
mit that  picture  to  the  object,  and  let  it 
speak  for  us,  and  so  we  shall  be  rid  of 
bores — that  is,  of  books !" 

Routine  was  irksome  to  him.  He 
wrote  under  the  spur  of  necessity  rapidly, 
and  to  the  purpose,  bat  he  liked  better  to 
talk  than  write,  and  was  very  apt  to  de- 
fer to  the  last  moment  all  obligations  of 
the  kind.  He  had  no  ambition  to  spar 
him  on — and  no  vanity  of  any  kind  to 
be  gratified  by  success.  His  best  inspir- 
ations came  in  his  familiar  social  inter- 
course, and  were  apt  to  evaporate  with 
the  occasion. 

"  Those  who  find  themselves  by  birth, 
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education  and  genius,"  he  said,  "  at  the 
head  of  the  ladder,  are  not  half  so  happy 
as  those  who  are  compelled  to  struggle 
for  position ;  the  struggle  intensifies  the 
faculties,  and  they  achieve  more,  and 
grow  happy  in  the  contest." 

u  I  do  not  believe  in  this  kind  of  neces- 
sity. I  think  in  every  walk  of  life  the 
buffeting  process  is  done  at  the  expense 
of  some  fine  shade  of  character,  or  grace 
of  mind." 

"  And  yet,  in  our  own  country,  where 
genius  must  work  out  its  own  mission, 
nor  look  for  any  fostering  hand,  nothing 
of  moment  is  accomplished  without 
You  remember  Thorwaldsen's  "  Genius" 
— sturdy  little  scoundrel  1  it  is  just  the 
idea  for  genius  in  a  Republic." 

BOBBOWED  NOTBS,   ETC. 

Suddenly  he  changed  the  subject  of 
discourse.  "  Mrs.  Eva,  have  you  seen 
that  critique  upon  me  in  the  Dublin  Mag- 
azine f" 

"  Yes ;  a  cruel,  unjust,  unmerited  at- 
tack. Surely,  an  enemy  hath  done  this." 
I  replied  warmly,  for  I  felt  all  I  said, 
and  saw  what  gave  me  poignant  sorrow, 
that  the  barb  had  penetrated  an  exquis- 
itely delicate  mind.  He  was  silent  for 
some  time — his  face  expressive  of  great 
pain ;  he  at  length  said,  quite  huskily, 

"  They  might  have  accused  me  of 
being  an  imbecile,  but  to  impute  plagia- 
rism to  me — faugh  1  it  is  like  accusing  a 
gentleman  of  the  vices  of  a  thief  I  could 
bear  any  thing  else  better. 

*'  I  would  not  waste  a  thought  upon  it." 

He  folded  his  arms  over  his  breast 
with  a  look  of  poignant  suffering — and 
did  not  speak  for  many  minutes. 

"  Mrs.  Eva,  this  seems  childish ;  but 
it  takes  away,  just  now,  the  staff  from 
under  me.  I  have  wondered  that  poor 
Keats  should  have  taken  so  much  to 
heart  the  cutting  strictures  of  the  re- 
viewers, but  I  understand  it  all  now — it 
is  being  placed  in  a  pillory  with — with 
nauseous  missiles  hurled  at  one's  head." 

"  Oh,  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart ;  all 
who  know  you,  know  how  unjust  it  is. 
If  Moore  had  never  written  a  line,  you 
would  have  written  as  you  have  done. 
Your    genius    may    have    points    of 


resemblance,  but  there  the  likeness  must 
end." 

"  Mrs.  Eva,  I  thank  you,  but  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  resolved  to  do. 
See  here,"  and  he  showed  me  that 
ominous  publication  of  his  called  Bor- 
rowed Notes  for  Home  Consumption,  in 
which  he  yields  the  whole  field  to  his 
cruel  stigmatlzer.  I  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  this,  but  to  no  purpose. 

"  What's  the  use  ?"  he  replied,  almost 
peevishly.  "  It  is  the  curse  of  youth, 
and  the  vice  of  imagination,  to  demand 
expression.  The  folly  is  in  painting 
it" 

"  The  wickedness  is  in  dealing  mer- 
cilessly with  writers,  as  do  so  many  of 
our  critics." 

4*Iago  represented  them — the  cold, 
intellectual  Iago,  with  a  secret  bitter 
spot,  to  point  every  paragraph.  Nothing 
unless  critical." 

He  never  after  alluded  to  this  critique, 
if  it  deserves  the  name,  but  the  blow 
told  fearfully  upon  him,  and  he  was  loth 
ever  after  to  publish  at  all,  and  never 
yielded  himself  to  the  necessities  of 
verse  without  a  pang. 

"  A  man  should  be  robust  enough  to 
live  without  shaping  his  misery  into 
verse,  Mrs.  Eva.  I  have  Hotspur's  con- 
tempt for  poets :  *  Fd  as  lief  be  a  kitten 
and  cry  mew,  as  one  of  these  same  meter 
ballad-mongers ;'  and  yet,  what  are  we 
to  do  ?" 

44  We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the 
basis  of  our  creation ;  we  are  to  take 
ourselves  as  God  has  made  us,  and  make 
the  best  of  it" 

44  Oh,  thou  philosopher  in  petticoats ! 
Mrs.  Eva,  the  crudest  thing  that  can  be 
done  for  us  in  this  world  is,  to  shake 
our  faith  in  ourselves,  to  make  us  doubt 
our  own  genius.  We  may  be  disparaged 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  yet  be  unscath- 
ed ;  but  chaos  comes  with  this  shaking  of 
the  pillars  of  selfhood." 

THE   BTUTVBflAKT    TOMB. 

It  was  a  still  October  morning,  the 
air  breathing  of  the  sweet  South,  when 
Mr.  Hoffman  claimed  ray  promise  to 
visit  with  him  the  little  cemetery  of  the 
old  Stuyvesant  church. 
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My  simple  habits  and  plain  dress 
made  it  easy  for  me  to  sally  forth,  and 
we  were  soon  on  oar  way  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  city.  Twenty  years  ago,  the 
little  old  church  of  Stuyvesant  was  quite 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  There  were 
long  open  lots,  and  green  fields,  rocks 
and  country,  board  fences,  grass  in  the 
pathway  and  low  bushes  by  the  way- 
side ;  the  shrill  locust  piped  in  the 
thicket,  and  the  grasshopper  leaped  and 
sang  in  the  mild  atmosphere,  while  the 
disputatious  katydid  kept  up  her  continu- 
ous and  mysterious  affirmation,  and  no 
less  pungent  negative. 

In  spite  of  the  balmy  atmosphere  and 
the  repose  of  nature,  autumn  in  those 
days  was  a  sad  period  to  me,  and  I  in- 
ferred it  to  be  the  same  to  my  companion, 
for  we  talked  but  little  as  we  went 
along. 

We  reached  the  little  old  church,  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  Dutch 
ancestry  of  New  York,  nearly  in  silence. 
The  old  sexton  opened  the  gate  for  us, 
and  bowed  respectfully  to  my  friend. 
He  was  a  short,  sober-faced  man,  who 
had  grown  into  sobriety  by  his  profes- 
sion more  than  by  any  natural  melancholy 
in  bis  constitution.  As  he  stood  under 
the  old  willows  in  his  black  garments 
he  seemed  more  like  a  fixture  of  the 
grounds  than  a  peripatetic.  We  passed 
along  and  soon  were  seated  by  the  plain 
slab,  nearly  buried  in  the  grass,  which 
covered  the  Hoffman  tomb. 

"  Here  I  shall  rest  at  some  time,  and 
here  the  great  city  will  ere  long  obliter- 
ate the  tombs  of  our  race,"  said  my 
companion. 

"  The  thought  of  a  tomb  is  dread- 
ful to  me,"  I  exclaimed,  with  real  dis- 
tress of  feeling.  "  Let  the  daisies  grow 
over  me,  let  the  birds  hop  and  sing 
above  me,  I  could  not  rest  in  a 
tomb." 

Mr.  Hoffman  smiled  faintly,  and  re- 
plied, 

41  The  paths  of  glory  lead  bnt  to  the 
tomb.  That  was  a  great,  a  sublime  love 
between  Michael  Angelo  and  the  Cok>n- 
na,  which  induced  her  to  send  for  him 
when  she  was  dying,  that  she  might 
yield  her  breath  in  his  presence.     I  do 


not  wonder  at  his  regret  that  he  had  not, 
at  such  a  time,  kissed  the  brow  of  hit 
dying  friend." 

11 1  do  not  like  to  call  it  love.  Friend- 
ship is  so  much  higher  than  what  we 
call  love.  Friendship  is  pure  lore  on 
earth,  divine  love  in  heaven." 

"But,  for  poor  human  nature,  a 
robust,  manly,  protective,  every-day 
affection  is  the  best  thing  in  this  world. 
Friendship  is  the  heavenly  manna,  bat, 
it  rather  seems  to  seat  ns  on  vapory 
clouds,  singing  hallelujahs,"  and  he  smil- 
ed at  this  humorous  finale  to  a  grave 
subject. 

"  These  mortal  yearnings  show  only 
the  depth  of  the  spiritual." 

"  Alas  !  the  great  aim  is  wanting  to 
most  of  us.  An  isolated  man,  dreaming 
much,  and  executing  little,  is  a  miserable 
object.  We  must  have  a  routine  for 
our  common  life,  or  we  are  wreck- 
ed." 

"  Yes,  as  the  world  now  is,  few  can  be 
ministered  to — few  rest  in  the  Delec- 
table  Gardens ;  the  world  crushes  all  that 
is  beyond  itself." 

"  Death  is  little,  in  one  point  of  view, 
but  very  great  to  those  who  have  gar- 
nered no  eternal  aspirations.  One  ought 
to  be  quite  sure  that  he  has  grasped  at 
something  unaffected  by  time,  if  he 
would  have  death  a  pleasing  thought1* 

"  The  aversions  to  death  are  the  ter- 
rible part  of  it  I  should  like  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  wild  beast— crawl 
away  into  some  covert  and  die  alone. 
In  early  youth  I  dreamed  of  the  battle- 
field ;  now  I  covet  the  roar  of  the  cat- 
aract, and  the  great  solitudes  of  the 
Adirondacs  have  an  utterance  to  me 
most  timely — most  significiant" 

We  arose  to  our  feet  and  read  the 
tablet  of  the  Stuyvesants  inserted  into 
the  wall  of  the  church.  The  last  of 
the  Dutch  Governors — from  whom  the 
grasping  cupidity  of  England,  without  a 
shadow  of  pretext,  wrested  away  the 
scepter  of  power.  Unable  to  con- 
template the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty  in  the  new  world,  powerless  to 
save,  and  too  proud  for  useless  cabala, 
the  brave  old  man  retired  to  his  Bowery, 
ox  great  farm,  and  never,  to  the  day 
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of  his  death,  watered  tho  precincts  of 
English  rale. 

The  tomb  of  the  Stuyvesants  was 
open,  for  one  of  its  members  had  depart- 
ed. With  what  a  strange  awe  I  de- 
scended the  narrow  steps !  I  had  never 
before  entered  a  tomb,  and  it  seemed  to 
choke  my  breath,  and  gloom  the  whole 
aspect  of  life  for  weeks  after. 

It  had  been  carefully  aired  and  white- 
washed throughout.  New  receptacles 
for  the  dead,  bright  and  polished,  re- 
placed the  molderings  of  decay.  The 
full  in  size  were  there — the  adolescing 
youth — the  span-long  child. 

M  Where  is  the  shelf  of  the  old  Gov- 
ernor V  aBked  Mr.  Hoffman,  beckoning  to 
the  sexton. 

He  approached  us,  descended  into 
the  tomb,  slowly,  solemnly.  He  point- 
ed to  one  side  upon  the  ground,  where 
could  be  discerned  a  little  heap  of 
dust  carefully  drawn  to  a  pyramidal 
form. 

44  That  is  the  spot  where  the  body  was 
placed,  and  that  is  all  that  is  left.  The 
family  have  never  allowed  the  place  to 
be  touched.1' 

I  gazed  reverently  at  the  memento, 
thinking  a  more  reverent  family  would 
have  incased  the  ashes  in  silver.  Mr. 
Hoffman  smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low 
voice: 

"  Imperious  Omar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Might  stop  &  hole  to  keep  tbe  wind  away." 

I  have  since  seen  Edwin  Booth  in  the 
grave-scene  of  Hamlet,  and  he  had  the 
same  solemn  irony  of  face  which  Mr. 
Hoffman  wore  as  he  repeated  the 
words. 

44 1  think,  Mrs.  Eva,  I  know  precisely 
the  state  of  feeling  which  Shakspeare 
has  given  to  his  Hamlet  in  the  progress 
of  his  sad  experience — the  weariness 
of  struggle — the  destiny  beyond  the 
ability  to  meet  it — the  final  'what's 
the  usef  sinking  into  the  very 
soul." 

44  That  way  madness  lies,"  I  replied, 
with  a  shudder. 

And  thus  we  went  and  returned,  and 
talked  and  visited,  that  autumn  day,  the 
tomb  of  the  Stny  vesants. 

Mr$.  E.  Oakes  Smith. 
Vol.  m.— 85. 


GREENBLOW  IN  GOTHAM. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

SQUIBB   BUTTEBFTELD. 

AH,  what  a  mournful  night  that  was 
to  Greenblow  !  As  he  sat  on  the 
rude  bench  in  his  dark  cell,  what  solemn 
reflections  agitated  his  mind  I  Shut  up 
in  Jail !  A  prison-bird  1  This,  then, 
was  the  result  of  his  courting  of  the 
gilded  idol  of  mshionable  life.  It  had 
brought  him  to  this  end.  To  Greenblow, 
it  seemed  indeed  the  climax  of  his  career. 
He  saw  no  hope  beyond. 

To  Bleake,  this  incident  was  simply 
an  annoyance ;  the  arrest  was  merely  an 
insult  to  his  self-esteem,  and,  profoundly 
disagreeable  as  it  was,  he  viewed  it  as 
but  a  trifle  in  itself — an  event  which 
would  be  forgotten  by  and  by,  however 
odious  now.  He  knew  that  there  would 
be  a  police-magistrate  to  face  in  the, 
morning,  a  flne  to  pay,  and  then  he- 
would  be  set  free.  It  made  him  angry,, 
but  it  did  not  frighten  him. 

Greenblow,  however,  was  utterly  ig- 
norant of  what  was  to  come.  He  had 
only  a  vague,  terrible  consciousness  that 
he  was  in  the  clutches  of  the  law,  and 
that  he  was  being  punished  now,  and 
would  be  punished  more.  All  possibili- 
ties menaced  him.  He  might  bo  kept 
here  on  bread  and  water  for  weeks.  He 
might  be  sent  to  the  state-prison  for 
years  at  hard  labor.  He  might  be  fined 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Running  his  mind's  eye  back  over 
the  events  of  the  evening,  he  indulged 
in  conjectures  as  to  what  would  be  the 
precise  character  of  his  offense  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  Would  they  call  it 
assault  and  battery?  What  was 
the  penalty  for  assault  and  battery  in 
New  York  ?  Was  it  merely  breaking 
the  peace  ?  What  was  the  penalty  for 
that  ?  Would  he  be  held  as  a  common 
gambler  ?  The  policeman  had  intimat- 
ed that  they  were  gamblers.  The  word 
gambler  had  no  better  sound  than  the 
word  thief,  to  Greenblow. 

The  mysteries  of  the  law,  especially 
the  law  as  it  is  administered  in  this  city, 
are  sufficient  to  puzzle  the  wisest  heads. 
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A  common  gambler  is,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  an  offender  who  may  be  fined  to 
the  extent  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  im- 
prisoned at  hard  labor  for  two  years ; 
but  though  the  city  swarms  with  gam- 
blers, we  never  punish  them  in  this  man- 
ner. We  send  them  to  Congress  some- 
times, however. 

If  the  possibilities  of  the  law  in  Go- 
tham are  so  contusing  to  those  who  know 
something  about  it,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  they  assumed  outlandish  shapes  in 
the  mind  of  one  so  absolutely  ignorant 
of  it  as  Greenblow  was. 

How  earnestly  he  wished  he  had 
never,  never  left  Butterfield's  Corners ! 
He  might  have  lived  universally  respect- 
ed there,  with  his  money.  There  were 
no  policemen  there,  either.  Oh,  if  Em- 
ma Jane  should  see  him  now  1  Perhaps 
she  would  hear  all  about  it  Perhaps 
his  name  would  be  blazoned  in  the 
newspapers,  and  Jim  Butterfield  would 
see  it,  (Squire  Butterfield  was  a  subscrib- 
er to  the  Daily  Tribune)  and  would  show 
the  horrible  paragraph  to  Emma  Jane, 
and  it  would  be  the  talk  of  the  Corners. 
In  his  castle-building,  Darius  had  pic- 
tured himself .  making  a  visit  to  the 
Corners  with  his  rich  New  York  wife, 
when  he  got  her,  and  swaggering  about 
the  little  village  with  a  lordly  air.  This 
beautiful  dream  was  vanished  now. 
Darkness  had  closed  about  him.  One 
solitary  ray  of  consolation  lit  up  the 
funereal  gloom  with  its  feeble  light :  they 
couKfo't  hang  him.  That  was  some- 
thing, at  least 

Musing  thus  drearily,  he  at  last  fell 
asleep  on  his  bench,  and  dreamed  that 
he  was  climbing  the  interminable  stair- 
way of  a  treadmill,  and  that  the  feces 
of  Emma  Jane  Harbottle  and  Frozena 
Bleake  came  and  stared  at  him  through 
an  iron  grating. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  rattling  at  his 
cell-door.  It  swung  open,  and  the  morn- 
ing/light entered.  Liberty  I  Oh,  joy  1 
They  were  going  to  let  him  out ! 

The  rattling  went  on  at  the  other  cell- 
doors,  one  after  another,  and  the  hall 
on  which  the  cells  opened  was  present- 
ly swarming  with  a  motley  throng — 
mostly   dirty,   ragged,   and  vicious  in 


appearance— the  police-harvest  of  die 
preceding  night 

Darius  came  out  of  his  cell,  and  look- 
ed about  him.  St  Gorge  was  standing 
near  by,  brushing  the  dirt  from  his 
clothes,  and  trying  to  smooth  his  torn- 
bled  hair.  Bleake  had  a  very  hard  look, 
in  the  honest  morning  light,  and— 
woful  to  relate!— one  eye  was  draped 
in  deep  mourning,  where  Qreenblow's 
big  fist  had  struck  it  He  was  as  cross 
as  a  bear.  He  no  longer  made  any  at- 
tempt to  appear  jaunty  and  at  ease.  He 
was  profuse  of  oaths,  and  of  muttering* 
of  direst  vengeance  upon  the  metropoli- 
tan police. 

"  Are  we  goin'  to  be  let  goT  asked 
Greenblow,  in  a  low  tone,  going  op  to 
Bleake. 

St.  Gorge  glared  at  him  from  under 
his  black  eyebrows. 

"  Ugh,  yon  beastly  loafer  P  he  growl- 
ed, in  accents  of  rage  and  hale;  "thh 
comes  of  associating  with  you.  By 
blood  1  ril  pay  you  ofF  if  ever  I  get  a 
chance.  Tou  miserable  backwoods 
hound !" 

Greenblow,  crushed  by  his  misfortunes, 
and  aghast  at  Bleake'a  black  eye,  bad 
not  spirit  to  reply.  He  retired  to  a  cor- 
ner, and,  producing  his  pocket-comb,  be- 
gan disentangling  his  hair  in  a  most 
dismal  frame  of  mind.  He  paid  no  need 
to  the  Jeers  of  the  crowd,  who  (bund 
food  for  considerable  merriment  in  the 
attire  of  our  two  friends.  Bleake,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ready  to  burst  with  rage 
at  their  taunts. 

"  Hullo,  swaller-tail !"  cried  one, tt  who 
hopped  onto  yau  T" 

Bleake  responded  by  cursing  the  fellow 
like  a  pirate. 

"  Leave  him  be,"  said  another;  "t*'i 
a  minister!  Don't  yer  see  his  white 
choker  f ' 

A  squad  of  policemen  interrupted  the 
entertainment  by  coming  in  and  marshal- 
ing the  prisoners  in  double  file,  where- 
upon they  moved  out  of  the  hall,  down 
the  steps  of  the  station-house  into  the 
open  air. 

Throujgfi  the  streets  they  marched,  a 
sorry-looking  cavalcade,  with  Bleake  at 
their  heac^  under  the  immediate  charge 
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of  a  broaoVbreaeted,  red-laced  policeman. 
This  honor  had  been  accorded  the  repre- 
sentative of  oar  best  society,  not  as  such 
representative,  bat  solely  on  account  of 
his  foolish  display  of  obstreperousness. 
In  spite  of  his  superior  social  culture,  it 
most  be  admitted  that  Bleake  was  the 
worst-behaved  person  in  the  crowd. 
Most  oS  the  motley  crew  were  either 
sheepishly  good-natured  or  dolefully 
downcast,  but  Bleake  was  furious,  and 
full  of  oaths. 

"Now  shut  up,"  said  the  officer, 
pleasantly  enough,  though  peremptorily ; 
44  what  you  want  to  act  that  way  fer  ? 
Come  on  quiet  now,  can't  you  f* 

*'  Take  your  hand  off  my  collar,  fel- 
low r  roared  Bleake,  jerking  away  his 
shoulder.    » 

"  Oh,  you're  bound  to  make  a  fuss, 
are  you  J"  said  the  officer,  dryly,  jerking 
him  back;  "well,  then,  the  more  fool 
you.  Come  on  now,  or  I'll  drag  you 
alon&like  I  would  a  rat." 

A  string  of  oaths  from  Bleake. 

u  Why,  where  was  you  raised/*  queri- 
ed the  officer,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
disgust,  "  that  you  don't  know  no  better 
than  to  cat  up  this  sort  ?  I  wouldn't 
'a  took  you  for  each  a  flat,  to  look  at 
you." 

Greenblow,  near  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession, had  for  a  companion  a  ragged, 
bloated,  red-nosed  fellow  who  walked 
with  the  at-home  air  of  a  veteran  In 
those  ranks. 

"  What  was  yon  took  up  for,  cap  ?" 
he  asked  Darius,  quite  confidentially. 

44  I — I  don't  know,"  said  Darius. 

44  Oh,  come,"  said  the  man  ;  "  that's 
played,  yer  know.  Was  you  drunk,  or 
what  r 

"  I  guess  perhaps  I  was,"  Darius  re- 
plied, musingly,  recalling  the  events  of 
the  evening. 
.   "  Did  you  get  inter  a  muss  r 

"Eh*" 

"  Did  yon  have  a  row  f" 

"  Yes,  that's  it  Bleake  an'  me  had 
a  fight     Where  are  we  goin'  now  f ' 

"Afore  the  judge.  You'll  git  ten 
days,  most  like." 

44  Ten  days  P* 

M  Yes.    That's  what  I  ginerHy  gits 


for  a  drank  and  disord'ly.  Ten  days  on 
the  island,  yer  know." 

"  What's  that  r    A  prison  l" 

u  Rather  f '  was  the  response,  and  the 
man  subsided,  and  appeared  to  be  busy- 
ing himself  with  memories  of  that  silvan 
retreat 

The  procession  walked  on.  It  was 
agony  to  Darius  to  endure  the  stares  of 
the  people*  they  passed.  Oh,  how  he 
longed  to  reach  the  end  of  the  journey, 
and  know  the  worst  I 

A  hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder. 

44  Darius  Greenblow  I"  cried,  in  accents 
of  astonishment,  the  owner  of  the  hand. 

Darius  turned  his  head.  It  was  jtquire 
Butterfield  I 

44  What's  this  mean,  Darius  f '  asked 
the  squire. 

But  before  he  could  answer,  a  police- 
man interfered,  sayinsvin  a  respectful 
tone,  that  it  "wasn't  allowed,  you 
know." 

tiquire  Butterfield  acquiesced,  and 
dropped  to  the  rear  of  the  procession, 
which  he  followed  with  sturdy  feet 

Not  a  very  elegant-looking  subject 
was  Squire  Butterfield,  as  regards  his 
outer  crust.  He  wore  an  antiquated 
blue  swallow-tail  coat  with  brass  buttons, 
which  was  only  accustomed  to  being 
aired  on  important  occasions,  and  a  tall 
hat  whose  luster  bad  been  dimmed  by 
the  lapse  of  ages.  Precisely  how  old 
the  hat  was,  none  but  the  squire  himself 
knew,  but  it  was  certainly  in  existence 
before  his  favorite  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Tribune,  was,  for  it  was  swung  for 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too,"  in  the 
days  when  Greeley  edited  the  Log  Cabin, 
the  Tribune**  seed.  If  Greenblow  had 
chanced  to  meet  the  squire  yesterday, 
in  the  reading-room  of  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
there  is  no  doubt  ho  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  own  the  old  gentleman's  ac- 
quaintance. To-day,  as  it  happened, 
the  matter  was  a  vastly  different  one. 

.  Perhaps  it  was  a  happy  providence 
that  the  squire  had  met  him  to-day,  in- 
stead of  yesterday,  then.     We  shall  see. 

When  the  motley  procession  filed  in- 
to the  police-court,  the  honest  squire 
took  a  seat  to  await  the  results.  Tho 
prisoners  were  shot    into  a  sort    of 
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mammoth  box,  and  the  door  closed  upon 
them. 

The  court  was  already  open.  One 
after  another,  the  hnman  contents  of  the 
box  were  called  out  One  after  another 
they  were  tried  and  discharged,  or  sen- 
tenced and  sent  back  to  the  box. 

"  Uriah  Greenbowl,"  cried  the  guard- 
ian of  the  box,  with  that  lofty  contempt 
for  cognomens  which  is  born  of  a  wea- 
risome familiarity  with  them. 

Darius  emerged,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found dejection,  and  was  confronted  by 
the  officer  who  last  night  arrested  him. 

"Drunk  and  disorderly ,n  was  the 
chanre. 

Darius  plead  guilty. 

44  Ten  dollars,"  said  the  judge,  with  the 
manner  of  an  automaton. 

Darius  was  about  to  be  returned  to 
the  box,  to  await  the  closing  of  the 
court,  but  Squire  Butterfield  stepped  tor- 
ward  promptly,  and  paid  the  fine. 

Qreenblow's  watch  and  money  were 
returned  to  him,  and  they  left  the  court- 
room together. 

Darius  almost  shed  tears  of  Joy  as  he 
found  himself  once  more  breathing  the 
blessed  air  of  freedom. 

You  may  have  seen  a  bird  set  free  by 
some  liberal  hand,  after  haying  been  con- 
fined in  a  cage,  and  how  nature  does  not 
at  once  assert  itself — how,  with  a  lingering 
feel  of  its  prison  discipline,  it  hops  quietly 
into  the  opened  cage-door,  before  spread- 
ing its  wings  for  the  old  flight.  So  with 
our  Qreenblow  jail-bird.  His  first  im- 
pulse, on  coming  out  into  freedom  with 
Squire  Butterfield,  was  born  of  his  frame 
of  mind  while  in  prison,  and  was  one  of 
gratitude.  Then  the  old  nature  asserted 
itself;  his  second  impulse  was  one  of 
cnpidity,  his  third  one  of  vanity. 

44  I'm  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you, 
squire,"  spoke  gratitude,  and  Darius 
wrung  the  old  gentleman's  hand. 
44  You're  the  last  man —  P 

"  What,  for  paying  yonr  fine  ?"  said 
the  squire.  "  Oh,  any  body  would  have 
done  that,  I  guess.  I  didn't  want  you 
to  wait  an  hour  or  two  in  that  box  with 
all  those  scallawags." 

Then  cupidity  awoke. 

"I  suppose  you — that  is,"  hesitated 


Greenblow,  "that  the  ten  dollars  was 
only  a  loan,  prob'bly  f* 

"  A  loan  !"  quoth  the  squire,  a  little 
surprised  that  any  sane  man  should  have 
any  doubt  on  such  a  point  "  Why  of 
course,  Darius  1  It  would  hardly  lie  my 
place  to  pay  your  police-bill,  I  should 
think ;  though,  if  you  need  the  money, 
yon  needn't  mind  about  k.  But  to 
judge  from  the  way  you  are  dressed  up 
— "  and  the  squire  ran  his  eye  over 
Greenblow's  dancing-costume. 

Then  vanity  took  fire. 

"  Shouldn't  'a  thought  you'd  'a  known 
me,  squire.  I  don't  look  much  's  I  nse* 
to,  eh  r 

"  No,"  said  the  squire,  bluntly,  **  you 
ain't  the  proper-looking  young  man  you 
were  at  home.  Your  clothes  are  good 
ones,  though  they  don't  look  right  on 
you,  somehow,  and  those  dark  rings 
under  your  eyes  give  your  face  a  very 
unpleasant  expression.  Yon  look  as  if 
you  had  been  sick.     Have  yon  T\ 

"  Sick  f     No  P 

"  Then  it's  dissipation,  of  course— 
spirituous  liquors  and  late  boom.  Fm 
afraid  yon  have  got  into  bad  habits. 
Come  1  I  most  hare  a  talk  with  yon. 
Where  do  you  put  up  f" 

44  I'm  boarding  at  the  Fifth  A  venae." 

"  Come  over  to  my  hotel,  then ;  it's 
near  by.  Had  any  breakfast?  Not 
Well,  then,  you  can  get  something  to 
eat,  and  brash  the  dirt  off  your  clothes, 
and  then  Til  talk  with  you."      . 

They  proceeded  to  a  hotel  in  the  vi- 
cinity, one  of  those  middle-class  places 
which  country  people  generally  are  so 
fond  of;  kept  on  "  the  European  plan," 
and  Darius  got  his  breakfast.  Then 
they  went  up  to  the  squire's  bed-room, 
and  sat  down. 

**  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing 
now,  Darius,"  said  the  squire,  kindly. 
"  I  knew  your  father  and  mother  years 
before  yon  were  born,  and  maay's  the 
time  Hosea  Greenblow  has  come  to  me 
for  advice  when  he  was  in  trouble.  Tve 
got  to  go  back  home  to-morrow — Tve 
been  here  nearly  a  week  now  and  I 
want  to  be  able  to  take  a  good  report 
of  you,  when  I  go." 

It  required  all  the  skill  born  of  Mr. 
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Butterfield's  small  experience  in  the 
court-room  with  rambling-tongued  wit- 
nesses, to  extract  from  Greenblow  a  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  bis  experi- 
ences in  New  York ;  but  in  the  end  the 
squire  had  it  all.  The  good  man  was 
Seriously  disturbed  by  it. 

u  I'm  very  sorry,  Darius,"  he  said  at 
last/ "very  sorry!  It  seems  you  have 
been  familiarizing  yourself  with  the  worst 
phases  of  life  in  this  great  city,  so  rail  of 
evil  paths  for  unwary  feet.  Tou  have 
got  into  gambling  and  drinking — two 
things  that  lie  at  the  base  of  all  crime. 
As  for  your  experiences  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  the  city,  I  consider  them 
nothing  but  the  most  wasteful  and  fool- 
ish extravagance  for  a  young  man  in 
your  circumstances.  Three  thousand 
dollars  are  nothing,  in  the  sphere  of  life 
you  have  been  moving  in.  At  home, 
you  would  have  been  counted  a  rich 
man,  with  the  property  left  yon  by 
your  grandmother.  There  ain't  a  tetter 
farm  in  the  country  than  that  that  you 
sold  to  that  man  Littletop,  for  three  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  sold  it  last  week  for 
ten  thousand  dollars,  by  the  way." 

M  What  P  gasped  Darius.  "  Ten  thou- 
sand dollars !     He's  a  swindler,  then." 

"  No,"  said  the  squire ;  "  it  was  a  le- 
gitimate business  operation.  The  law 
don't  call  any  man  a  swindler  who 
merely  buys  a  thing  as  low  as  he  can, 
and  sells  it  as  high  as  he  can.  That's 
always  fair,  unless  the  seller  is  of  unsound 
mind — and  I  suppose  you  won't  claim 
that  you  are  of  unsound  mind  P 

Greenblow  murmured  *' Course  not," 
and  puffed  away  indignantly  at  a  cheap 
cigar. 

M  As  for  this  young  man  Bleake,  that 
you  tell  me  of,"  continued  Mr.  Butter- 
field,  "  seems  to  me  he  is  a  dangerous 
character  for  you  to  associate  with,  for 
all  he  is  of  respectable  parentage.  He 
robbed  yon  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  a 
gaming-house,  it  appears,  and  you  say 
the  police  found  something  on  him  last 
night  that  caused  them  to  believe  him  a 
professional  gambler." 

M  Oh,  Td  drop  Turn  quick  enough," 
•aid  Darius,  "  but  it's  his  sister  I'm 
after.     If  I  can  marry  her — n 


*  Darius,  you're  crazy  1"  declared  the 
squire.  "Do  you  think  there  are  no 
evil  consequences  to  follow  a  systematic 
course  of  deceit?  Tou  are  not  only 
falsely  pretending  to  be  a  southerner,  but 
you  are  also  pretending  to  be  a  man  of 
property  —  which  you  certainly  never 
were,  as  things  go  in  New  York.  Sup- 
pose the  lady  should  marry  you ;  it  seems 
your  supposed  southern  birth  is  a  great 
recommendation  to  her,  for  some  rea- 
son ;  when  she  finds  out,  after  marriage, 
who  you  really  are,  do  you  suppose  she 
won't  hate  and  despise  you  ?  I  don't 
know  much  about  this  particular  lady, 
to  be  sure,  but  if  she  didn't  make  your 
home  too  hot  for  comfort  ever  after,  I 
don't  know  women  1  But  set  that  aside. 
Your  poverty  would  soon  come  out,  and 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that 
the  lady's  father  would  turn  you  out- 
doors, as  you'd  deserve,  sir — as  you'd 
deserve  I  I'd  do  it  myself,  if  I  were  in 
his  place— ^1  vow  I  would  P 

The  squire,  more  folly  realizing  the 
detestable  character  of  the  imposture  as 
he  dwelt  upon  it,  felt  his  indignation  rise 
in  spite  of  his  endeavors  to  keep  cool. 
Ho  got  up  and  walked  the  floor. 

"As  well  as  I  can  calculate,  from 
what  you  tell  me,  you  are  already  well 
into  your  last  thousand  dollars,"  he  went 
on.  "  You'll  have  to  do  a  brisk  busi- 
ness, young  man,  if  you  expect  to  carry 
out  your  crack-brain  plan  before  your 
money  is  all  gone.  Take  my  advice, 
Darius,"  he  added,  in  a  more  kindly 
tone ;  "  for  your  dead  father's  sake,  I 
hope  you  will  take  it ;  settle  up  your 
matters  here  this  very  day,  and  go  back 
to  Butterfield's  Corners  with  me  to-mor- 
row. You  can  get  into  some  modest 
business  there — perhaps  Brown  &  White 
would  take  you  in  partner — and  give  up 
your  bad  habits  and  become  a  good, 
honest  citizen.  Marry  a  wife  and  raise 
a  family,  and  be  a  man ;  there  are  good 
girls  enough  in  Butterfield's  Corners — 
better,  I  must  say,  than  you  deserve  to- 
day— but  I'm  calculating  on  your  re- 
forming and  deserving  a  good  wife. 
Probably  there  is  some  girl  there  now 
who  likes  you  and  whom  you  like,  if 
you  hadn't  got  these    ridiculous    and 
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dangerous  high-life  notions  into  your  head 
— isn't  there  P 

"  No — not  without  it's  Em'  Jane  Har- 
bottle,  and  I  wouldn't  have  tier,  after 
all  't's  passed." 

"  Emma  Jane  Harbottle  ?  What  do 
yon  mean  by  saying  you  wouldn't  marry 
Emma  Jane  Harbottle  ?  That  excellent 
girl  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  my  son 
James." 

**  You — donH — "  began  Darius,  in  a 
low,  astounded  tone;  but  the  close  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  whispered 
whistle. 

"But,  corner*  continued  tlie  squire. 
"  The  day  is  half  gone,  and  I've  consid- 
erable business  to  do  yet,  before  I  leave 
town.  I  think  I've  said  enough  for  any 
reasonable  man  to  be  be  convinced  by. 
Go  home  now,  and  make  up  your  mind. 
If  you'll  go  back  with  me  to  the  Corners, 
I'll  lend  you  a  helping  hand  in  any  right 
way  I  can,  and  you'll  be  a  man  yet  If 
you  conclude  to  go,  meet  me  here  to- 
morrow noon ;  that  '11  give  you  time 
enough  to  wind  up  your  affairs  here.  If 
you  conclude  to  stay  here  and  play  the 
knave — and  the  fool — I  promise  yon  the 
day  will  come  when  you  will  bitterly  re- 
pent it." 

Darius  made  no  reply.  As  he  turned 
to  go,  Squire  Butterfield  took  his  hand 
and  shook  it  heartily. 

"Be  a  man  now,  Darius,'*  he  said, 
'*  and  nothing  is  done  yet  but  can  be 
mended." 

With  this,  Greenblow  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


BAD   TEMPER. 


Mb.  Gbohge  St.  George  Bleaks  did 
not  escape  quite  so  easily  as  Greenblow 
had  done. 

M  George  Bleecker  I"  cried  the  cogno- 
men-despising custodian  of  the  prisoner's 
box. 

Bleake  came  forth  defiant 

The  policeman  who  arrested  him  tes- 
tified that  "  this  feller  was  sassy,  and 
tried  to  pick  a  muss;"  also,  that  he 
44  had   this    here   gambling   trap   onto 


him,"  exhibiting  it  to  the  court  The 
court,  taking  these  facts  into  consider* 
tion,  and  also  taking  umbrage  at  Bleake's 
senseless  display  of  bad  temper,  fined 
him  fifty  dollars. 

There  was  no  Squire  Butterfield  pres- 
ent to  pay  Bleake's  fine,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  our  genteel  acquaint- 
ance was  shut  up  again  in  the  ill-smelling 
box,  where  he  gnawed  his  mustache  in 
renewed  rage,  and  vowed  terrible  ven- 
geance on  Greenblow. 

When  at  last  the  court  closed,  Bleake 
paid  the  fine  out  of  the  money  in  his 
pocket-book  in  the  officer's  charge — the 
money  that  he  had  intended  staking  on 
the  cards  against  Greenblow  the  night 
before — and  went  home  boiling  with 
wrath. 

On  the  way,  having  tied  a  handker- 
chief over  his  unpresentable  eye,  he 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  to  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  appetite,  that  were  nearly  de- 
vouring him.  He  had  not  endured  so 
long  a  fast  since  he  was  born.  It  near- 
ly drove  him  wild.  The  restaorant- 
keeper  was  dumb  with  admiration  when 
he  saw,  the  figure  of  Bleake's  check 
Two  or  three  such  customers  would 
support  him  in  affluence  the  year  round, 
he  thought 

Bleake  was  not  so  addicted  to  reg- 
ular habits  that  his  absence  had  caused 
any  uneasiness  to  the  ladies  at  home. 
He  generally  came  home  when  be 
pleased,  and  stayed  away  when  he 
pleased.  But  when  they  saw  his  hand- 
kerchief-bound head,  their  apprehen- 
sions were  excited  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mother's  were — Miss  Froxena  was  not 
so  easily  disturbed. 

"  Why,  St  George,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?   Are  you  hurt  f 

"  That's  the  matter  T  growled  Bleake, 
jerking  off  the  handkerchief  and  fling* 
ing  it  on  the  floor. 

u  Oh,  oh  t"  cried  Mrs.  Bleake,  in  dis- 
tress. "Some  one  has  attacked  yon, 
my  poor  boy  I" 

She  put  her  arms  about  his  neck,  bat 
he  threw  them  off. 

"  Don't  be  spoony,  mother,"  said  the 
charming  youth.  "  Get  me  something 
to  put  on  the  cursed  thing,  can't  your 
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"  You  have  been  in  some  disgraceful 
fight,  St  George,"  said  Frozena,  with 
deep  aversion  written  on  her  face,  as 
Mrs.  Bleake  left  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  he  responded,  **  and  I  may 
thank  oar  excellent  friend  Greenblow 
for  this,  curse  him  for  a  beggarly 
loafer  I" 

"  The  southern  people  are  so  excit- 
able," said  Frozena ;  u  yon  might  have 
known  better  than  to  have  quarreled 
with  Mr.  Greenblow." 

"  Southern  people  I"  sneered  Bleake. 
"  Hanged  if  I  hadn't  forgot  that  part 
of  the  play.  If  you  had  any  sense  at 
all,  yon  might  know  that  that  loafer  was 
not  a  southerner.  He's  a  fellow  from 
back  up  in  the  woods  here — some  one- 
horse  town — Buttertub's  Corners,  or 
some  such  place.  He  a  southerner ! 
He  never  saw  the  outside  of  his  beg- 
garly Corners  till  he  came  to  New  York 
a  few  weeks  ago*  He's  been  gassing 
you  all  this  time,  and  you've  been  just 
stupid  enough  not  to  see  through  it." 

Frozena's  eyes  glared  wildly  upon 
her  brother,  and  she  turned  pale  with 
anger,  mortification  and  dismay. 

"St.  George  Bleake!"  she  cried. 
"  You  have  dared  to  practice  this  con- 
temptible deceit  on  me  I  You  call  Mr. 
Greenblow  a  loafer;  if  he  is  a  loafer, 
what  are  you  t  To  deceive  your  own 
sister  in  so  base  a  manner  1  You  have 
deserved  the  whipping  he  has  given  you. 
If  he  had  marred  your  handsome  face, 
so  that  it  would  never  have  been  hand- 
some more,  I  would  have  been  glad  /" 

And  with  this,  the  irate  lady  swept 
from  the  room,  leaving  her  brother  cov- 
ered with  astonishment.  He  had  not 
supposed  that  any  thing  could  awaken 
Frozena  to  such  a  display.  To  her  fret- 
ful, petulant,  persistent  manifestations  of 
daily  ill  humor  he  had  become  accus- 
tomed; a  "  regular  outburst"  like  this 
was  something  new. 

Mrs.  Bleake,  who  had  been  absent 
during  this  little  scene,  now  returned 
with  a  piece  of  fat  pork,  which  she 
proceeded  to  bind  upon  the  damaged 
eye.  It  would  draw  out  the  inflamma- 
tion, she  said. 

"  You  will  have  to  stay  in  the  boose, 


dear,  till  to-morrow,  at  least  To-mor- 
row, I  think,  you  can  go  out,  with  a 
bandage  over  it  Now  tell  me  how  it 
happened." 

With  many  bitter  expletives  to  adorn 
the  tale  and  express  his  wrath,  Bleake 
gave  his  mother  some  account  of  the 
affair,  and,  of  course,  the  mother's  sym- 
pathy was  deeply  stirred. 

14  Why,  what  a  scamp  the  fellow  must 
be  1"  she  declared,  indignantly,  referring 
to  poor  Greenblow. 

11  I'll  scamp  him  P  swore  Bleake, 
whose  fury  seemed  to  grow  by  what  it 
fed  on,  in  the  most  natural  way ;  "  I'll 
kill  him,  that's  what  Til  do !" 

"St.  George!"  said  the  mother,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  I'll  break  his  beastly  head  for  him  I" 
declared  the  valiant  young  man,  not  to 
be  silenced  with  a  word. 

Mrs.  Bleake  tried  faithfully  to  soothe 
his  anger,  but,  like  those  of  many  a  too- 
fond  mother,  her  words  were  not  very 
influential  upon  her  son's  mind.  He 
would  not  be  soothed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ENEMY  AND  FRIEND. 

Gbbenblow  sat  in  his  room  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  bending  his  majestic  in- 
tellect to  a  thorough  consideration  of 
the  great  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?" 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  earnest 
words  of  the  honest  old  squire  had  pro- 
duced no  effect  They  had,  in  truth, 
produced  a  very  decided  effect  A  true- 
hearted,  unselfish  man,  like  Squire  But- 
terfleld,  never  speaks  wholly  in  vain. 
Greenblow  felt  the  force  of  the  warning 
that  had  been  given  him  ;  but  a  fool  is 
not  turned  from  his  folly  in  a  moment 
His  cogitations  ran  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows: 

*  If  I  go  back  to  the  old  home,  I 
throw  away  all  the  advantages  I  have 
won,  and  confess  myself  vanquished." 
These  are  not  Greenblow's  words,  the 
reader  understands,  but  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  his  thought  "  Here  I  am, 
right  in  the  midst  of  fashionable  life, 
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and  recognized  as  a  man  of  wealth. 
How  many  men  there  are  in  the  world 
who  would  give  half  their  lives  to  be 
in  tny  place !  I  consider  my  chance  of 
marrying  an  heiress  a  very  promising 
one.  Even  if  it  becomes  known  that  I 
am  not  wealthy,  etill  I  think  my  chances 
are  good.  I  am  handsome,  dress  well, 
dance  well,  and  behave  as  genteelly  in 
society  as  St.  George  Bleake  himself 
At  least,  /  don't  see  where  he  has  any 
advantage  over  me. 

"  But  suppose  I  do  go  back.  What 
will  I  find  there  ?  Emma  Jane  is  going 
to  marry  young  Butterfield.  I  don't 
care  much  for  her,  but  it  was  rather 
pleasant  to  be  flattered  by  her  love.  I 
might  marry  some  other*  girl  there,  but 
after  the  brilliant  scenes  I  have  mingled 
in  here,  it  would  be  a  living  death  to 
settle  down  to  the  humdrum  life  of  the 
Corners. 

"I  carCt  do  it  I  don't  care  two 
straws  for  any  body  at  the  Corners,  nor 
they  for  me.  Here,  life  is  full  of  attrac- 
tion. I'm  more  than  half  convinced 
that  that  bewitching  creature,  Miss 
Bonnefoi,  is  in  love  with  me.  I  might 
marry  her. 

"  I  wmH  do  it — there !  Til  go  and 
propose  to  Frozena  this  very  night,  and 
if  she  won't  have  me,  Til  try  some  one 
else.  There's  fifty  girls  here,  I  know, 
that  would  have  me  just  as  likely  as 
not.  To  the  deuce  with  Butterfield's 
Corners !" 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  sat- 
isfactorily, Greenblow  stretched  himself 
upon  his  bed,  and  took  an  afternoon 
nap. 

It  was  dark  when  he  awoke,  and 
lighting  his  gas,  he  proceeded  to  put 
on  a  clean,  shirt,  black  his  boots,  and 
array  himself  in  his  favorite  suit — the 
blue  broadcloth  coat  with  the  velvet 
collar,  the  ghastly  yellow  trowsers,  the 
purple  velvet  vest  Then  he  descended 
to  the  hair-dresser's,  and  submitted  his 
locks  to  the  curling-tongs. 

After  eating  a  hearty  dinner,  (it  is  a 
carious  fact,  though  the  reader  may 
think  it  rather  irrelevant  here,  that  men 
always  do  eat  a  hearty  meal  just  before 
going  out  to  be  hanged),  he  lit  a  cigar, 


and  swaggered  out.  switching  his  boot- 
leg with  his  little  rattan-cane;  crossed 
the  street,  and  bent  his  steps  up  Fifth 
Avenue. 

He  paused  at  the  Bleake  residence, 
mounted  the  steps,,  and  rang  the 
belt 

"  Is  Miss  Bleake  at  home  r 

The  servant  seated  him  in  the  recep- 
tion-room, took  his  card  and  retired. 
Greenblow  sucked  the  handle  of  his 
cane,  and  looked  about  the  elegantly- 
famished  apartment  How  luxurious  it 
seemed! 

Give  this  up  for  a  two-story  frame- 
house  at  the  Corners,  with  a  rag-carpet 
on  the  floor  of  the  parlor,  and  a  wile 
with  a  face  like  that  servant-girl  that 
just  went  out  1     Oh,  no,  no  I 

Was  there  no  shadow,  to  warn  him 
of  coming  events,  as  he  sat  there,  all 
unconscious  of  the  storm  that  was  raging 
in  the  apartment  where  sat  Miss  Fro- 
zena, her  mother,  and  young  Bleake, 
when  the  card  was  brought  in  by  the 
servant  ? 

M  Miss  Bleake  is  unwell,  and  can  not 
see  Mr.  Greenblow  to-night,"  said  the 
servant,  returning. 

44  Oh,  yes  P'  said  Darius ;  "  why,  I  for* 
got  all  about  her  being  sick,"  and  he 
arose  to  go. 

u  Cursed  nonsense !"  roared  St  (Jorge 
Bleake,  elbowing  the  girl  roughly  aside, 
and  dashing  into  Greenblow's  presence 
with  his  head  tied  up.  u  She's  no  more 
sick  than  you  are,  you  big  loafer  I  She's 
done  with  you,  do  you  hear  ?  She  dont 
want  to  see  you,  yoa  hound  1  Get  out 
of  my  house  now,  or  FU  throw  yon 
out!  And  if  yon  ever  show  your 
blockhead  here  again,  Til  break  it  for 
you  !     Leave  the  house  P' 

Greenblow  turned  pale  with  mingled 
anger  and  affright 

"Very  good,  Mr.  Bleake,"  said  he, 
tremulously,  and  endeavoring  to  imitate 
the  sneer  which  came  so  naturally  from 
his  rival's  lips.  "  You  can  rare  around 
in  your  own  house  mighty  fine,  can't 
you  ?  If  your  sister  ain't  sick,  you  be, 
I  soo  he,  he !  How's  yer  black  eye  ? 
Come  out-doors,  an'  Til  black  the  other 
one  fer  ye  F* 
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Greenblow  bad  walked  into  the  hall 
while  saying  this,  and  stood  ready  to 
make  good  his  escape  if  Bleake  should 
undertake  to  put  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion. But  Bleake,  boiling  with  rage 
though  he  was,  did  not  attack  him. 

44  Get  out  before  you're  kicked  out," 
said  he.  "  And  when  you  get  out,  take 
to  your  heels  if  you  know  what's  good 
for  you,  you  coward  !  Wait  outside 
till  I  come,  and  I'll  settle  you.  *  Just 
wait,  if  you  dare  T 

With  thiB  he  rushed  up  stairs,  and 
Greenblow  departed. 

41  Wonder  if  he  really  meant  any 
thing  by  that,"  mused  Darius,  as  he  re- 
gained the  quiet  street  "  Darned  if  I 
don't  believe  I  could  make  it  pay,  if  he'd 
come  after  me." 

There  were  enough  people  constantly 
passing,  at  the  time,  to  account  for  the 
notion  that  had  got  into  Greenblow's 
head — a  vague  idea  that  Bleake  might 
assault  him,  and  some  one  among  the 
passers,  witnessing  the  act,  could  be 
brought  to  testify  in  a  suit  for  damages 
against  Bleake.  Here  was  a  possible 
chance  for  a  M  little  speculation"  that 
might  replenish  his  fast-depleting  excheq- 
uer. He  walked  on  slowly  down  the 
street,  turning  the  subject  over  in  his 
mind. 

A  muttered  oath  behind  him — a  clutch 
upon  his  neck — a  furious  blow  upon  his 
head  from  a  slung-shot,  and  Darius  sunk 
senseless  upon  the  stones,  with  the  blood 
gushing  from  his  wound. 

Bleake  had  chosen  his  moment  care- 
fully, notwithstanding  his  heat  There 
was  no  one  at  the  moment  passing.  A 
man  who  witnessed  the  act  from  a  dis- 
tance came  running  to  the  spot,  which 
was  ihe  corner  of  — th  street,  but  Bleake 
slipped  down  the  cross-street,  tossing 
away  his  slung-shot  as  he  went,  and  hur- 
rying to  a  livery-stable  near  the  corner, 
where  he  was  known,  sauntered  in,  with 
an  inquiry  for  the  proprietor.  As  he 
stood  there  talking,  the  inanimate  form 
of  his  victim  was  borne  past  the  open 
door,  there  was  a  shuffling  of  feet  upon 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  floor  above ; 
Greenblow  was  being  borne  up  into  the 
gymnasium  over  the  stable- 


It  was  Professor  Holz  who  had  come 
running  to  the  spot  where  Greenblow 
fell.  A  crowd  had  quickly  clustered 
round. 

"  Let's  take  him  up  into  my  place," 
said  Hols,  quietly  ;  and  lifting  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  prostrate  man  with  his  mus- 
cular arms,  another  man  took  his  legs, 
and  so  he  was  borne  up  into  the  reading- 
room  of  the  gymnasium. 

"  I  know  this  man,"  said  the  Profes- 
sor, as  he  bathed  the  bloody  head  with  a 
sponge  and  warm  water.  "  He  joined 
us  a  while  ago,  and  I  remember  his  name 
by  its  oddity.  It  ia  Greenblow.  John  " 
to  one  of  his  assistants, "  look  at  the  sub* 
scription  book,  and  find  this  man's  ad- 
dress." 

"  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,"  John  presently 
reported. 

And  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Darius,  still 
unconscious,  was  conveyed  soon  after,  and 
a  physician  called.  He  pronounced  the 
wound  a  bad  one,  but  not  necessarily 
fatal. 

Next  day,  an  old  man  In  a  blue  coat 
with  brass  buttons  presented  his  broad, 
honest  face  at  the  clerk's  desk  of  the 
hotel,  and  inquired  for  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Greenblow. 

44  Mr.  Greenblow  is  sick,"  said  the 
clerk ;  "  he  had  an  accident  last  night" 

"  Ah,"  said  the  squire,  M  then  I'm  very 
glad  I  came.  Fm  an  old  friend,  and  I 
must  see  him." 

He  was  shown  to  tho  room.  Darius 
was  in  a  raging  fever,  and  knew  no 
one. 

44  How  thankful  I  ought  to  be," 
thought  the  good  squire,  u  that  I  didn't 
go  as  I  intended  !  I  had  a  presentiment 
something  was  wrong.  If  I  had  left 
him,  poor  fellow,  he  would  have  been 
lost,  and  I  should  never  have  known 
what  prevented  him  from  meeting  me 
to  go  home  with  me." 

The  squire  remained  a  day  or  two 
longer  in  the  city,  and  spent  his  whole 
time  in  faithful  watching  by  Greenblow's 
bedside.  The  sick  man,  in  his  ravings, 
imagined  himself  again  at  Butterfield's 
Corners,  serving  customers  as  of  old  in 
Brown  &  White's  store,  and  in  this  fact 
the  squire  found  satisfactory  evidence 
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that  Greenblow  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  back  with  him. 

He  made  no  effort  to  learn  who  it 
•was  who  had  assaulted  Darius.  It  could 
do  no  good,  he  thought,  and  when  the 
fever  should  pass  he  would  no  doubt 
hear  from  Greenblow's  lips  enough  of 
the  story  to  decide  his  conduct  in  the 
matter. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he 
should  go  home,  and  after  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  proper  care  of  the  in- 
valid, he  went  accordingly,  promising  to 
return  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  remain 
till  Darius  was  well  enough  to  be  re- 
moved. 

"  He  will  go  home  with  me  as  soon 
as  he  is  able  to  be  about/'  said  the  squire. 

Some  ten  days  later,  Mr.  Bleake,  sen- 
ior, was  sitting  in  his  office  in  Wall 
street,  when  he  was  called  upon  by 
Squire  Butterfield. 

"  I  would  like  a  little  private  conver- 
sation with  you,  sir/'  6aid  the  squire, "  on 
a  matter  of  importance  to  yourself." 

Mr.  Bleake  bowed  his  visitor  into  an 
inner  office,  and  they  became  seated. 

"  My  name  is  Amos  Butterfield,"  the 
squire  at  ence  explained,  "  and  I  reside 

at  Butterfield's  Corners,  in  county. 

A  young  man  from  our  village,  Darius 
Greenblow  by  name,  came  down  to  New 
York  a  few  weeks  since,  and  put  up  at 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  son,  St 
George  Bleake.  The  course  of  that  ac- 
quaintance has  been  such  that  young 
Greenblow  has  suffered  considerably 
from  it.  It  is  not  in  his  service,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  made  bold  to  call  upon 
you,  but  in  your  own." 

44  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Bleake.  "  I  see ;" 
though  he  did  not  see  at  all,  and  won- 
dered what  it  all  meant. 

u  I  am*a  father  myself,  with  a  son 
about  the  age  of  your  own,  and  I  am 
able  to  comprehend  what  a  father's 
feelings  must  be  when  he  knows  that  his 
son  is  pursuing  a  wrong  course.  I  know 
I  shall  pain  you,  but  it  is  in  the  hope 
of  doing  good  that  I  am  so  bold." 

Mr.  Bleake  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

a  Your  son,"  the  squire  went  on,  very 


deliberately,  "  perceiving  that  young 
Greenblow  had  some  money,  seems  to 
have  set  himself  to  work  to  get  pomes 
sion  of  it  On  the  first  night  of  the  ac- 
quaintance, he  introduced  Greenblow  to 
a  gambling-house,  and,  after  getting  him 
drunk — an  easy  thing,  with  a  young  man 
who  had  never  before  drank  liquor,  I 
believe— won  from  him  at  the  gaming- 
table some  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
was  all  the  money  he  had  about  him." 

"  Are  you  here,  sir,"  asked  Mr.  Bleake, 
M  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  recover — * 

"I  have  already  told  you,"  said. the 
squire,  lifting  his  hand,  and  speaking  in 
the  kindest  tones,  "  that  it  is  you  I  am 
here  to  serve,  and  no  one  else.  I  wiabf 
to  recover  nothing.  This  is  by  no  means 
the  worst  I  have  to  tell,  sir,  and  if  you 
will  listen  calmly,  I  shall  soon  be  done." 

44  Go  on,  sir." 

"  A  few  nights  since,  your  son  and 
young  Greenblow  had  a  fight  in  the 
street — arising  out  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  both  intoxicated! — and  were  arrest- 
ed, and  taken  to  the  station-house,  where 
they  spent  the  night" 

"  What !"  cried  Mr.  Bleake,  rising  from 
his  seat,  "  my  son  in  the  station-house  I 
Do  you  know  this  to  be  true,  sir  V* 

44 1  was  at  the  police-court  the  following 
morning,  and  saw  him  put  into  the  pris- 
oner's box.  I  have  since  learned,  by  in- 
quiry there,  that  he  was  fined  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  that  there  was  found  upon  his 
person  an  implement  which  led  the  po- 
lice to  believe  him  a  professional  gam- 
bler— a  tool  used  by  gamblers  for  swind- 
ling their  victims." 

u  A  gambler  1  a  gambler  f  repeated 
Mr  Bleake,  walking  the  floor. 

44  But  the  worst  remains.  On  the  fol- 
lowing night,  Mr.  Greenblow  called  at 
your  house.  When  he  left  it  he  was 
followed  by  your  son,  and  struck  down 
with  a  slung-shot  That  be  was  not 
killed  outright,  is  most  fortunate  for  you, 
my  dear  sir,  as  in  that  event  I  should 
prosecute  your  son  for  the  manslaughter. 
I  have  obtained  all  the  necessary  proof 
to  convict  him;  the  slung-shot  was 
found  in  the  street  by  a  boy  in  the  livery 
stable  which  your  son  entered  alter  the 
assault;    the  stable-keeper  informs  me 
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that  he  came  In  there  in  much  evident 
excitement,  though  affecting  calmness, 
and  tli  at  when  the  wounded  man  was 
carried  up  the  stairs  at  the  front  of  his 
place,  your  son  gave  the  most 'unmistak- 
able signs  of  guilt ;  Professor  Holz,  the 
keeper  of  the  gymnasium  over  the  stable, 
also  testifies,  that  he  saw  the  man  fall, 
and  saw  his  assailant  run  down  the 
street  These,  with  other  circumstances 
unnecessary  to  mention,  are  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  your  son's  guilt  And 
now,  sir,  when  I  inform  you  that  we 
have  no  intention  to  prosecute,  yon  will 
appreciate,  I  hope,  the  motives  which 
bring  me  here." 

"  I  do,  sir,'*  said  Mr.  Bleake.     "  Tou 
are  generous,  sir." 

"  I  believed  that  by  laying  this  matter 
before  you,  I  should  better  obey  the 
golden  rule  than  by  seeking  for  ven- 
geance upon  your  son,  which  would  no 
doubt  Gill  more  heavily  upon  your  own 
head  than  upon  his.  He  is  your  son — 
your  only  son,  I  understand — and  no 
doubt  as  dear  to  you  as  my  son  is  to  me. 
If  my  son  should  go  wrong,  I  think  it 
would  kill  me — unless?  he  added,  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  "  the  power  was  given 
me  to  lead  him  from  his  wickedness 
through  loving-kindness.  This,  I  trust, 
is  what  you  will  do  with  your  boy.  Re- 
member, Mr.  Bleake,  that  the  best  of  us 
may  yield  to  temptation,  when  it  is 
stronger  than  we  are ;  and  your  son  ap- 
pears to  be  surrounded  by  temptation  in 
its  worst  forms.  That  you  may  save 
him  before  it  is  too  late,  is  my  fervent 
prayer,  my  dear  sir.  That  is  all,  Mr. 
Bleake.     I  bid  you  good-day." 

44  Good-day,  Mr.  Butterfield,"  said  the 
other,  shaking  his  band  cordially.  u  I 
thank  you  very  much,  sir,  and  I  hope  to 
know  you  better.  Are  you  in  town  often  f 

M  Very  seldom.  I  have  not  been  in 
the  city  in  ten  years,  till  this  month." 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  my 
house,  whenever  you  will  come.  I  was 
.  born  in  the  country  myself,  sir,  and  I 
think  all  the  honest,  old-fashioned  sort 
of  people  left  in  the  world,  live  in  the 
country." 

But  when  the  squire  was  gone,  Mr. 
Bleake  added,  in  a  bitter  tone : 


M  You're  too  fine  an  old  fellow  for  city 
appreciation,  you  big-hearted  preacher 
of  loving-kindness.  As  for  St  George,  Til 
fix  him  so  that  he'll  gamble  no  more  in 
one  while." 

Mr.  Bleake  was  not  the  man  I  should 
want  my  father  to  be.  He  was  not  an 
affectionate  parent,  and  he  knew  that  he 
could  no  more  work  upon  his  son  by 
any  manipulation  of  the  cords  of  filial 
love  than  a  musician  could  strike  har- 
mony from  the  harp  whose  strings  are 
lacking.  Had  the  father  been  a  truer 
father,  the  son  had  been  a  better  son. 

But  for  the  disgrace  reflected  upon 
himself  thereby,  Mr.  Bleake  would  have 
been  entirely  willing  to  see  Sl  George 
punished  by  the  law  for  his  offense. 
He  was  wholly  selfish  in  his  determina- 
tion as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
punish  his  son — which  was,  to  disown 
him,  and  make  him  shift  for  hiinsel£ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THB  LAST. 

Thbbe  is  a  merry  party  at  the  house 
of  Squire  Butterfield,  in  Butterfield's 
Corners,  this  pleasant  June  evening.  The 
house  shows  lights  in  all  its  windows. 
The  doors  are  wide  open,  and  the  scent- 
ed country  air  wanders  in  and  out  with 
its  delicious  burden  of  rose  and  apple- 
blossom  odors.  All  Butterfield's  Corners 
is  present,  for  it  is  the  wedding-night  of 
James  Butterfield  and  Emma  Jane  Har- 
bottle,  and  who  would  stay  away  ?  They 
fill  the  rooms,  and  wander  in  the  broad 
front-yard,  gossiping  as  village  people  will. 

44  Who'd  'a  thought,"  says  a  lean  and 
prim  damsel  of  thirty-five,  with  a  bunch 
of  dried  caraway  between  her  black- 
gloved  fingers,  "  that  Em'  Jane  would 
'a  come  to  marry  Jimmy  at  last  I  I 
thought  sure  she'd  hev  Darius  Greenhlow 
ef  any  one,  partie'ly  arter  he  come  into 
his  money.  But  I  s'pose  she  fergot  him 
quick  'nongh,  Boon's  he  went  down  t' 
York  that  way." 

14  Aout  sight  aout  mind !"  responds 
her  interlocutor,  <*quo  animo. 

44  'N  they  say  he'd  never  a'  come  back 
bat  for  th'  squire." 
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M I  wonder  ef  he'll  show  hisself  to- 
night." 

"  'N"  they  say  he's  b'en  sick." 

"  Guess  he  spent  his  money  too  free 
fer  his  health  daOwn  there." 

But  all  the  gossips  are  not  so  severe. 
Those  who  have  seen  the  pale,  wan  nice 
Darius  brings  back  from  the  city  have 
been  touched  by  it,  and  sorry  for  its 
owner,  as  it  is  in  gentle  human  nature 
ever  to  be,  whether  the  owner  of  the 
face  really  deserves  sympathy  or  not. 

When  the  minister  stands  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  lifts  his  hand, 
there  falls  upon  the  company  a  sudden 
hush ;  and  when  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom advance,  accompanied  by  a  single 
bridesmaid  and  a  single  groomsman, 
there  is  a  buzz  of  admiring  comment,  as 
there  always  is. 

Emma  Jane,  the  bride,  looks  as  hap-, 
py  as  if  she  were  the  representative  of 
happiness  itself  and  as  pretty  as  the 
rosiest  and  merriest  of  country  girls  has 
a  right  to  look.  Her  cheeks  are  red,  her 
eyes  are  bright,  and  if  there  dwell  not 
in  that  full-rounded  form  the  bud  of  a 
downright  comfortable  little  wife,  let  ex- 
ternals never  tell  feir  tale  more. 

James  Butterfield,  the  groom,  is  a  chip 
of  tiie  old  block — not  a  handsome  youth, 
but  a  very  serviceable  and  thoroughly 
reliable  one.  His  ruddy  face  glows  with 
satisfaction  and  pride,  as  he  looks  about 
on  the  company,  among  whom  he  well 
knows  his  own  popularity. 

Do  you  recognize  the  groomsman  r 
His  hair  is  not  curled  to-night,  for  there 
is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  curling-iron  in 
the  village.  It  is  not  so  black  as  of  yore, 
either,  for  the  dye  is  nearly  gone  out  of 
^  it,  and  in  feet  Darius'  old  self  stands 
before  us,  much  as  it  appeared  when  we 
beheld  him  in  the  first  chapter  of  this 
reliable  history.  Yet  I  detect  a  promise 
of  better  things  in  his  pale,  thin  face,  as 
I  scan  it  carefully. 

How  came  he  here?  and  how  does 
he  chance  to  be  groomsman  for  James 
Butterfield  ?  It  would  take  more  pages 
than  I  can  use,  to  tell  the  whole  of  the 
how.  The  long  sickness  through  which 
he  passed,  the  great-souled  kindness  of 
the  good  old  squire,  the  influence  of  the 


latter's  strong  nature  on  Greenblow's 
weaker  one,  unnaturally  weakened  by 
illness — and  somewhat  purified,  withal 
— the  ads  that  backed  up  all  Mr.  But- 
terfield's  words  with  substantial  aid  ;  all 
together  made  Darius  follow  the  precepts 
of  the  noble  old  man,  and  resolve  to  torn 
his  back  upon  Gotham  for  ever. 

You  may  wonder  at  the  persistent 
philanthropy  of  the  old  squire  toward  one, 
who  was  not  of  his  own  blood,  nor  es- 
pecially attached  to  him  in  any  way ; 
but  who  shall  sound  the  depths  of  these 
grand  natures  which  look  out  upon  us 
frojn  the  hidden  places  of  the  land,  less 
rarely  than  the  cynics  are  likely  to  ad* 
mitr 

You  may  think  that  Greenblow  was 
not  worthy  of  such  kindness.  You  have 
no  doubt  found  yourself  profoundly  dis- 
gusted with  our  friend  more  than  once, 
and  I  should  be  surprised  if  you  had 
not.  I  have  been  profoundly  disgusted 
with  him  mysel£  I  am  fer  from  deem- 
ing him  deserving  of  ail  that  old  Amos 
Butterfield  found  heart  to  do  for  him. 

But  what  would  become  of  us  all  if 
we  got  what  we  deserved  r 

The  marriage  ceremony  proceeds. 
The  pair  are  duly  joined,  and  the  guests 
salute  the  bride  according  to  good  old 
custom.  I  can  not  vouch  for  it  that  as 
Darius  Greenblow  touched  his  lips  to 
Emma  Jane's  cheek  for  the  last  time,  he 
felt  no  pang  of  regret  for  his  folly  in 
having  let  her  go,  when  she  seemed  to 
be  so  fond  of  him.  But  I  can  assure 
all  who  care  to  know,  that  Emma  Jane 
certainly  felt  no  sorrow  at  the  result 
As  soon  as  her  eyes  had  been  been  rude- 
ly opened,  by  the  cruel  letter  that  so 
stung  her  heart,  she  had  perceived  how 
little  she  had  truly  cared  for  Darius ; 
and  the  Jove  she  gave  James  Butterfield 
from  that  day  forth  was  no  diluted  one. 
The  spectators'  ideas  on  the  subject  may 
be  inferred  from  the  whisper  of  the  gos- 
sip we  overheard  before.  ^ 

"  Waal,"  she  says,  M  I  never  should  'a 
b'en  quite  satisfied,  seems  to  me,  ef  Em' 
Jane  had  married  that  tall,  scrawny  fel- 
ler— seen  a  fet  little  chit  as  she  is,  it 
don't  look  proper ;  Jimmy's  jest  the  sort 
of  a  man  fer  Em'  Jane." 
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« 'N  be  thinks  the  world  of  her." 
"  Not  more'n  she  dooe  of  him,  though." 
"  Shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  now  if  Dari- 
us and  Aniline  Jones  was  to  make  a 
match  yk,  should  yon  f" 

Angelina  Jones  is  the  bridesmaid,  and 
as  I  contemplate  her— -a  good-looking, 
plain-faced  girl  of  twenty — I  only  hope 
that  if  Dallas  marries  her  he  will  prove 
himself  worthy  Of  her  first 


Does  the  reader  -care  to  know  what 
has  become  of  the  other  characters 
who  have  figured  in  this  story  t 

For  the  most  part  they  are  as  they 
were. 

Jaune  is  still  sexton  of  St  Stingo's 
church,  as  'you  may  see  any  Sunday 
when  you  drop  in  there.  At  the  same 
place,  yon  may  see  Miss  Frozena  Bleake, 
as  elaborately  whited  and  as  skillfully  put 
together  as  ever.  There  also  yon  may 
see  Mr.  Bleake,  Senior,  and  Mrs.  Bleake, 
bnt  not  Mr.  George  St  George  Bleake, 
who  goes  to  St  Stingo's  no  more. 

If  yon  would  see  him,  Tisft  the  faro- 
bank  at  No.  —  Broadway,  np  stairs,  and 
in  the  black-mustached  and  curly-haired 
"  dealer "  who  presides  at  that  board 
you  may  recognize  the  scion  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  house.  He  is  now  a  profession- 
al gambler,  and  his  calling  is  no  secret. 
If  he  ever  visits  his  father's  house,  it  is 
clandestinely,  and  for  some  selfish  end, 
to  be  reached  through  his  mother's  love. 
Frozena  has  disowned  him  no  less  un- 
qualifiedly than  her  father  has  done, 
since  that  day  when  she  so  astonished 
him  with  her  outburst  of  indignant  con- 
tempt. 

At  Mons.  TrippH's  Academy  the  ris- 
ing generation  still  is  taught  to  caper, 
and  at  Professor  Holz*s  Gymnasium 
muscle  and  agility  are  cultivated* as  of 
old.  The  theaters  still  are  thronged; 
parties  are  still  as  brilliant ;  police-sta- 
tions as  well  patronized  as  ever ;  and  the 
world  of  Gotham  wags  on  as  it  did  be- 
fore Greenblow  dawned  upon  it  His 
dilappearance  created  as  profound  a 
sensation  in  New  York  as  the  going 
down  of  a  cockle  does  among  the  fleets 
that  sail  the  ocean. 

WBUam  Wtrt&bes. 
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IN  the  month  of  February,  1865,  after 
the  departure  of  Sheridan  and  his  ten 
thousand  bold  riders  southward  from 
Winchester  on  his  sweeping  raid  through 
tiie  heart  of  Virginia  to  the  Union  lines 
around  Petersburg,  a  small  army  of  oc- 
cupation was  left  in  the  lower  valley 
under  General  Hancock.  During  the 
nest  six  weeks  it  wasjncreased  to  a  force 
of  twenty  thousand,  as  it  was  feared  that 
upon  the  final  disorganization  of  Lee's 
army,  the  bulk  of  it  would  push  for  the 
Shenandoah ;  and  the  expectation  of  an- 
other conflict  upon  this  historic  ground 
— perhaps  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war 
— was  generally  entertained.  When  the 
news  of  the  occupation  of  Petersburg  by 
our  forces,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
the  rebels,  reached  General  Hancock,  he 
immediately  put  his  whole  command  m 
marching  order,  threw  out  Dwight's  Di- 
vision in  front  of  Winchester  in  a  line 
stretching  across  the  pikes,  and  sentTor- 
bert  with  his  cavalry  upon  a  reconnois- 
sance  beyond  Fisher's  Hill.  With  these 
preparations  made,  we  waited  eagerly 
for  the  enemy's  advance,  which  we  were 
quite  certain  would  be  reported  by  Tor- 
bert  within  three  days. 

"  Because  you  see,"  observed  Lieuten- 
ant Wiseacre,  of  "  Ours,"  "  the  fight  isn't 
near  all  out  of  those  fellows  yet  Ulysses 
has  pushed  them  out  of  Richmond,  to  be 
sure,  (great  chap,  Ulysses,  by  the  way — 
guess  we'll  make  him  President,  if  he 
don't  cut  up  some  d — d  rusty),  but  you 
know  Robert  Lee  wont  thinkipf  giving 
it  up  so.  He  might  as  well  ;•  but  you 
see  he  won't;  he'll  poke  his  nose  up 
here  about  as  quick  as  he  can  do  it,  with 
Ulysses  hard  on  his  heels.  What  then  f 
Why,  then  we  shall  smash  him  in  front, 
Ulysses  will  smash  him  in  the  rear,  and 
he  will  be  flattened  completely ;  as  flat 
as  the  flattest  of  flat  pancakes  you  ever 
saw.     And  then  we  can  go  home." 

Most  of  us  coincided  with  this  young 
oracle,  and  I  had  it  from  General  Han- 
cock at  the  time  that  he  anticipated 
something  of  the  sort  But  the  event 
was  otherwise,  as  we  all  know,  and  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House,  instead  of  the  old 
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Shenandoah  battle-grounds,  witnessed 
the  final  throes  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
We  did  go  homo  after  the  long-expected 
consummation  had  been  reached,  but, 
probably,  not  so  soon  as  Wiseacre  and 
others  bad  anticipated.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  followed  hard  upon 
the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  and  we 
were  harried  away  to  Washington  with 
all  the  speed  of  steam  to  guard  the  exits 
from  the  city,  and  thus  facilitate  the  cap- 
ture of  the  conspirators.  Next  was  the 
grand  review  with  all  its  pride  of  mili- 
tary display,  the  magnificent  closing 
scene  of  the  four  years'  drama ;  and  then, 
after  a  brief  season,  our  feces  were 
gladly  set  homeward,  and  thousands  of 
homes  were  gladdened  by  the  realization 
of  the  promise  of  the  song, 
w  When  Johnny  comes  marching  home  again.** 
But  before  its  final  disbandment, 
our  Corps  was  once  situated  so  as 
to  enjoy  its  share  of  the  soldiers'  best 
indulgence.  During  the  winter  of  1864- 
65,  while  Sheridan's  decimated  army 
lay  inactive  around  Winchester,  leaves 
and  furloughs  were  freely  granted  to  the 
command,  and  very  many  of  our  vete- 
rans availed  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  first 
time  during  the  war,  and  gladden  anx- 
ious hearts  by  their  presence  for  a  few 
days.  There  were  thousands  of  us  whom 
no  such  indulgence  could  reach — the 
"  unreturning  brave,"  who  slept  their  last 
sleep  at  Port  Hudson,  at  Sabine  Cross 
Roads/rat  Pleasant  Hill,  at  Cane  River, 
at  Winchester,  and  at  Cedar  Creek — and 
we  thought  of  them  with  a  dash  of  sad- 
ness in  our  blithe  spirits,  and  of  the 
households  made  desolate  by  their  sacri- 
fice. From  these  furloughs,  the  soldier 
receives  a  new  lease  of  life  and  courage, 
and  returns  to  his  duty  rejuvenated  and 
refreshed  in  mind.  He  discovers,  per- 
haps to  his  surprise,  that  although  a  very 
ordinary  fellow  in  the  army,  be  has  sud- 
denly assumed  the  proportions  of  a  real 
lion  at  home,  and  that  brass  buttons  are 
no  bad  investment,  in  a  social  point  of 
view.  The  Wiseacres  of  our  army  re- 
turned with  glowing  accounts  of  the  im- 
mense popularity  at  the  North  of  every 
body  who  wore  the  blue,  and  entertained 


us  by  the  hour  with  anecdotes  there- 
anent  At  the  risk  of  becoming  digres- 
sive, I  must  transcribe  one  of  these  char- 
acteristic accounts. 

"  By  my  rheumatic  old  bones,  then, 
my  boys,  you  must  all  of  yon  get  a  leave 
and  go  home  to  your  respective  Mary 
Anna"  Wiseacre  spoke  thus,  in  his 
usual  shrill  treble,  with  his  legs  over  the 
table,  and  his  left  hand  tenderly  nursing 
his  promise  of  a  mustache.  "  Tell  you 
what,  it's  great  fun  though ;  just  try  it 
on  and  see  for  yourselves.  Every  body 
staring  at  you  ;  girls  just  dying  for  you; 
stay-at-home  fellows  ready  to  die  with 
envy;  and  it's  hand-shaking,  benedic- 
tions, admiration,  and  hospitality  all  day 
and  all  night  And  then,  by  hokey,  but 
it's  jolly  to  have  them  all  around  you — 
your  mothers  and  fathers,  and  other  an- 
cestors, your  sisters  and  cousins,  and  all 
the  neighbors,  and  while  Mary  Ann  leans 
on  your  shoulder,  and  that  odious  and 
unsuccessful  scoundrel,  Simpkins,  glares 
at  you  from  the  outside  of  the  circle,  to 
tell  them  in  your  most  florid  style  of  the 
day  when  we  fought  the  rebels  up  at 
the  gap,  and  General  Blower  told  Colo- 
nel Grizzly  to  capture  that  gun  at  all 
hazards,  and  you,  and  Company  Z,  and 
the  781st  charged  up  the  hill,  begad,  with 
the  grape  showering  into  the  ranks,  and 
bayoneted  the  gunners,  spiked  the  gun, 
and  fell  back  in  good  order,  begad,  before 
the  charge  of  a  whole  rebel  brigade. 
O,  my  lads,  go  home,  by  all  means;  you 
may  never  have  another  chance  to  sir 
your  glory." 

Without  folly  assenting  to  Wiseacre's 
peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of  leaves 
of  absence  and  their  uses,  it  waa  with 
profound  satisfaction  I  found  myself  ac- 
credited, by  order  of  General  Sheridan, 
to  a  relaxation  of  twenty  days.  Upon 
my  way  north,  I  was  one  of  several  thou- 
sand spectators  of  a  scene  which  will  not 
readily  be  forgotten'  by  any  of  its  wit- 
nesses, and  which  is  here  to  be  briefly 
described. 

Reaching  Harper's  Ferry  in  the  even- 
ing, I  sought  accommodations  at  one  of 
the  wretched  hotels  of  the  place  nnul 
the  departure  of  the  early  train  for  Balti- 
more.   The  house  was  foil  of  officers, 
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soldiers  and  civilians,  accommodations 
limited  and  attendance  very  sparing. 
After  receiving  the  solemn  promise  of  a 
venerable  darkey  that  I  should  certainly 
be  called  in  time  for  the  train,  I  retired 
to  the  loft  -which  the  courtesy  of  the 
place  had  called  chambers,  fatigue,  or 
the  anticipation  of  two  weeks  at  home, 
kept  me  awake  half  the  night,  so  that 
my  slumbers  infringed  upon  the  next 
morning,  and  I  awoke  to  be  comforted 
by  the  assurance, 

"'Deed  sir,  I's  sorry;  but  de  train 
done  left  an  hour  ago." 

Dismay  and  anger  at  the  loss  of  a 
whole  day  out  of  my  precious  twenty 
filled  me  too  full  for  utterance ;  and  be- 
sides, contention  with  a  darkey  would 
have  been  unprofitable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. I  habited  myself,  swallow- 
ed my  anger  and  a  little  breakfast,  and 
sallied  out  to  take  an  observation.  There 
were  twelve  hours  to  be  killed  in  some 
way,  and  I  knew  rail  well,  from  past  ex- 
perience, that  Harper's  Ferry  was  one  of 
the  worst  places  on  the  continent  for 
entertainment  of  any  kind.  Was  my 
non-military  reader  ever  there  ?  If  not, 
let  him  fancy  a  Swiss  village  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  coal-pit,  and  he  will  have  a 
mint  idea  of  its.  architecture  and  ob- 
scurity. Shut  in  upon  two  sides  by  riv- 
ers, and  upon  the  remaining  one  by  a 
high  hill,  upon  the  steep  side  of  which 
the  houses  are  perched  one  above  anoth- 
er like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder,  while  the 
gigantic  mountains  surround  it  and  almost 
shut  out  the  heavens  from  your  sight,  it 
has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it. 
The  tourist  will  not  pause  here,  for  al- 
though in  the  very  midst  of  the  grand 
and  picturesque  in  nature,  it  is  all  be- 
yond his  vision  until  he  escapes  from 
the  contracted  limits  of  the  place.  After 
a  rain,  minature  rivers  occupy  the  streets, 
bringing  down  the  drainings  of  the 
hither  side  of  Bolivar  Hights ;  and  if 
the  atmosphere  be  heavy  the  mists  from 
Maryland  and  Loudoun  will  settle  like 
ft  pall  above  you.  If  you  are  a  curiosity- 
hunter,  you  will  examine  the  ruins  of 
the  engine-house  where  the  old  madman 
of  Ossawattomie  fought  his  fight  with 
Virginia;    but  after  an  hour's  ramble 


over  the  unique  village,  you  will  form 
the  conclusion  of  every  body  before  you 
— that  Harper's  Ferry  is  most  attractive 
when  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Mary- 
land Hights,  some  thousands  of  feet 
above.  Upon  the  occasion  in  question, 
I  strolled  along  the  sloppy  street,  the 
business  of  which  seemed  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  sutlers  and  Israelites,  and  watched 
the  steps  of  several  military  loungers, 
victims*  like  myself,  of  misplaced  confi- 
dence in  faithless  Africans.  I  was  about 
to  accost  one  of  the  officers,  and  patch 
up  an  acquaintance  which  might  help  to 
wear  away  the  irksome  hours,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  remark 
made  by  a  passing  soldier  to  his  com- 
rade: 

"  Tes,  sir ;  to  be  shot  this  morning— 
both  of  them.  The  poor  devils  expected 
a  reprieve;  but  it  seems  the  President 
couldn't  see  them." 

My  interest  was  excited  by  this  vague 
intelligence,  and*  I  stopped  a  foot-orderly 
with  an  inquiry.  From  him  I  learned 
that  two  soldiers  of  an  artillery  regiment 
stationed  at  the  Ferry  had  been  tried  be- 
fore a  court-martial  for  desertion,  sentenc- 
ed to  death,  the  sentence  approved,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  shot  to  death  at 
noon  on  Bolivar  Hights. 

I  presume  there  can  be  no  object  in 
denying  that  we  all  feel  at  times  a  crav- 
ing to  rebel  against  our  better  instincts, 
and  to  take  some  trouble  to  indulge  In 
the  horrible.  Legislatures  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  executions  private  in 
order  to  exclude  the  eager  crowds  who 
rush  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  contor- 
tions of  a  dying  wretch.  Upon  learning 
of  this  execution,  I  instantly  felt  an 
overcoming  desire  to  attend  it.  I  sup- 
pose curiosity  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sentiment — that  craving  for  new  ex- 
periences which  leads  men  up  to  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  down  into  the  sewers 
of  London,  and  which  led  Haroun 
Alraschld  around  the  streets  of  Bagdad 
in  disguise.  I  had  seen  men  slain  in  bat- 
tle by  the  hundreds,  and  knew  what  my 
sensations  were  at  the  sight ;  I  had  given 
my  vote  upon  courts-martial  for  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  knew  what  a 
peculiar  foeling  accompanies  that  act, 
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even  when  done  trader  the  spur  of  duty ; 
but  the  actual  exhibition  of  the  sternest 
penalty  of  military  Justice  I  had  never 
seen,  and,  spile  of  the  aversion  which  I 
could  not  help  feeling,  I  did  certainly 
desire  to  see  it.  No  sense  of  duty  call- 
ed me  to  this  scene  of  horrors;  it  was 
simply  an  irrepressible  impulse  to  seethe 
impressive  ceremonial,  and  to  mark  with 
a  coldly  critical  eye  the  apparent  emotions 
of  two  strong  men  when  about  to  be 
ushered  violently  into  the  presence  of 
their  God.  80  it  was  that  I  attended 
promptly  at  the  place  of  execution ;  and 
as  human  nature  is  much  the  same  all 
over  the  United  States,  had  circum- 
stances favored,  I  should  have  had  the 
company  of  seven-eighths  of  the  male 
readers  of  this  sketch. 

As  noon  approached,  the  sound  of 
mournful  music  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  until 
the  solemn  procession  turned  into  the 
principal  street,  and  slowly  wended  its 
way  up  toward  Bolivar  flights.  First 
came  a  brass  band,  playing  a  dirge ;  next 
was  an  ambulance,  flanked  by  guards, 
and  followed  by  the  firing  party ;  then 
a  full  regiment,  marching  by  platoons. 
In  the  ambulance  were  two  coffins,  with 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  approaching 
tragedy  seated  upon  each  of  them.  I 
marked  their  faces  narrowly  as  they 
rode  by.  One  was  a  man,  apparently 
forty  years  old,  low-browed  and  sullen, 
the  other  quite  young,  hardly  more  than 
a  boy.  Both  were  pale  and  tremulous ; 
but  while  the  eyes  of  the  elder  of  the 
two  were  fixed  doggedly  at  his  feet,  the 
boy  looked  restlessly  over  the  faces  of 
those  who  lined  the  way,  seemingly  un- 
able to  nerve  himself  for  the  dread- 
ful scene  through  which  he  was  going 
to  pass.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  was 
on  his  knees  between  them ;  but  his 
rapid  and  almost  inarticulate  utterances 
failed  to  fix  their  attention  upon  his 
prayers  and  adjurations.  The  cortege 
passed  slowly  by,  and  after  it  came  a 
motley  throng  on  foot  and  on  horseback, 
all  pressing  eagerly  up  the  hill  toward 
the  fatal  spot.  Officers  and  soldiers, 
oitiaecs,  with  not  a  few  women,  num- 
bering in  all  some  thousands,  followed 


after  the  regiment,  emptying  Harper*! 
Ferry  of  its  entire  population.  '  Tfee 
scene  that  these  two  condemned  crea- 
tures looked  out  upon  must  have  been  to 
them  utterly  cheerless ;  the  sky  was  som- 
ber, the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
the  scene  shot  in  by  the  mountains,  and 
a  host  of  curiosity-hunters  following  them 
to  the  gravel  It  would  be  worm 
something  to  be  able  to  realise  the 
emotions  of  a  human  being  with  such  a 
fate  impending  over  him.  In  spite  of 
my  military  pride,  and  the  detestation 
of  their  crime,  which  is  the  part  of  the 
education  of  every  soldier,  I  found  my- 
self instinctively  pitying  them,  and 
preaching  myself  for  coming  out  to 
them  die.  Less  than  five  months  be- 
fore, I  had  seen  one  of  the  bravest 
youths  of  all  the  North  struck  down  by 
my  side,  as  he  grasped  the  colors  of  our 
regiment  at  the  front  of  a  battle,  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  rebel  bullet  There 
was  to  me  something  of  inspiration  in 
the  smile  which  overspread  his  face  ss 
he  was  carried  away  to  die,  and  in  the 
words  which  he  repeated  again  and 
again,  u  I  know  if  s  for  my  country,  and 
I'm  willing  to  go."  I  fancied  that  noble 
lad  in  the  position  of  the  younger  of 
these  two*  men,  and  shuddered  at  the  con- 
trast A  grave  of  dishonor  was  opened 
for  them ;  nature  frowned  upon  their  last 
moments,  and  their  fellow-men  followed 
like  cormorants  hungrily  after  them. 
We  certainly  never  appreciate  the  depth 
of  any  human  emotion,  except  by  com- 
parison. Toiling  up  the  hill  through 
the  mud  and  snow,  I  mentally  grouped 
together  the  most  agonizing  moments  of 
pain  that  it  had  been  my  lot  to  suffer. 
I  recalled  my  feelings  aboard  a  disabled 
vessel,  wallowing  helplessly  in  the 
trough  of  a  raging  sea  off  Hatteraa.  I 
remembered  my  emotions  at  Port  Hud- 
son on  the  morning  of  the  assault,  when 
the  surgeon  probed  my  wound  and 
whispered  in  a  grave  voice,  •*  It  is  se- 
rious." I  conjured  up  again  the  whirl 
of  thoughts  which  possessed  me  as  the 
regiment  moved  straight  to  the  front  at 
Winchester,  under  a  murderous  fire; 
and  all  these  seemed  trifling  in  compar- 
ison with  the  utter  blackness  of  despair, 
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which  mast  then  have  settled  down  upon 
the  hearts  of  these  two  men.  Tet  there 
were  few,  I  think,  in  all  that  crowd, 
who  gave  them  the  slightest  sympathy ; 
and  mine,  I  am  free  to  confess,  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  strange  desire  to  realize 
their  feelings  for  one  moment. 

The  procession  passed  through  the 
little  hamlet  of  Bolivar,  the  throng  of 
spectators  increasing  at  every  step.  The 
wailing  sound  of  the  dirge  rose  and  fell 
mournfully  on  the  winter  air,  and  in  its 
pauses  the  heavy  thump  of  muffled 
drums  was  heard.  A  steep  ascent 
crowns  the  Hights ;  and  here  was  the 
place  selected  for  the  execution.  An 
inner  line  of  soldiers  was  formed  in  one 
rank  npon  three  sides  of  a  square,  in- 
closing half  an  acre  of  ground,  the  hill 
closing  the  square  upon  the  other  side, 
and  offering  a  safe  lodgment  for  bullets 
which  might  miss  the  mark ;  outside  of 
this  was  another  square,  up  to  which 
the  crowd  eagerly  pressed,  quickly  clos- 
ing all  access  to  the  spot  The  staff-uni- 
form which  I  wore  gained  me  admission 
to  the  outer  space,  and  also  to  the  inner 
square,  with  some  persuasion.  I  walked 
forward  to  within  three  rods  of  the  con- 
demned soldiers,  and  carefully  observed 
the  scene.  Their  graves  had  been  al- 
ready dug ;  the  coffins  were  placed  be- 
hind them,  and  upon  them  the  two  were 
seated,  their  coats  off,  and  their  arms 
bound  behind  them.  Six  yards  in  front 
was  the  firing  party,  composed  of  ten 
files,  under  a  lieutenant,  standing  now 
at  ordered  arms ;  near  the  center  of  the 
square  General  Stevenson,  the  com- 
mander of  the  post,  was  sitting  on  horse- 
back, with  several  of  bis  staff.  The 
crowd  was  hushed  into  perfect  quiet, 
and  stood  mutely  observant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  finding  of  the  court,  its 
approval,  and  the  order  for  the  execu- 
tion were  read  by  the  Provost  Marshal, 
and  then  the  priest  approached  to  per- 
form his  last  office.  In  a  voice  which 
sounded  strangely  monotonous  to  me, 
he  read  the  Romish  ritual  with  its  con- 
tinual repetitions.  The  prisoners  were 
looking  wildly  around,  heedless  of  his 
prayers,  with  the  agony  of  a  whole  life- 
time written  visibly  npon  their  feces. 
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The  prayers  seemed  very  long,  although 
probably  occupying  not  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  When  the  priest  had 
finished,  he  kissed  both  the  prisoners 
and  retired.  The  critical  moment  had 
come — one  of  those  moments  when 
men's  hearts  cease  pulsating  with  pain- 
ful anxiety.  The  Provost  Marshal  step- 
ped forward  to  bandage  the  prisoner's 
eyes,  and  a  low-spoken  command  to  the 
firing  party  caused  them  to  shoulder- 
arms.  It  was  just  at  this  moment  that 
a  mounted  orderly  rode  through  the 
crowd  and  into  the  square,  his  horse 
flecked  all  over  with  .foam,  and  deliv- 
ered an  envelop  to  the  General.  He 
tore  it  open,  glanced  at  its  contents,  and 
announced  a  dispatch  from  the  Presi- 
dent, granting  a  reprieve. 

It  was  barely  in  time ;  five  minutes 
later,  and  the  clemency  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  could  not  have  reached  them. 
The  dispatch  had  seasonably  left  Wash- 
ington, but  a  break  in  the  wires  between 
Baltimore  and  Harper's  Ferry  had  de- 
tained it,  so  that  it  reached  the  Ferry 
but  ten  minutes  before.  They  were 
snatched  from  the  very  shadow  of  death. 

The  ambulance  was  driven  up  to  the 
graves,  and  the  prisoners  ordered  to  en- 
ter it  They  instantly  comprehended  the 
truth ;  but  their  actions  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent The  elder  one  seemed  like  a  man 
in  a  trance,  and  stepped  mechanically  into 
the  vehicle,  without  betraying  the  slight- 
est emotion  of  any  kind ;  the  younger 
threw  up  his  arms,  burst  into  tears,  and 
required  assistance  in  following  his  com- 
panion. They  were  driven  back  to 
Harper's  Ferry — to  what  ultimate  fate  I 
never  learned.  Their  pardons  probably 
followed,  and  we  may  fancy  them  both 
preserved  for  some  wise  purpose,  and 
transmitting,  in  the  future,  honorable 
names  to  their  children. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  was 
the  most  remarkable  incident  of  the 
day.  I  listened  in  vain  for  a  murmur 
of .  satisfaction  over  the  escape  of  the 
unhappy  men  from  a  horrible  end — for 
a  cheer,  a  noise,  an  exclamation  of  any 
kind,  to  denote  a  feeling  of  sympathy. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  sort  Almost 
with  the  silence  of  a  funeral  procession, 
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did  then  thousands  of  sightseers  descend 
the  hill,  dissolve  into  individuals,  and  go 
their  own  ways.  Was  the  predominant 
fee&ngreally  one  of  dt$appomim6)ii?  For 
the  credit  of  oar  common  humanity,  we 
may  hope  not;  but  he  who  makes 
haste  to  pronounce  a  negative  will  have 
more  faith  in  the  humanity  of  that  mul- 
titude than  had  at  least  one  witness  of 
this  memorable  scene. 

Jama  FrankUn  FUU. 


LA  COTERIE  CARNIVAL. 

MRS.  RICHARDS  was  decidedly  vex- 
ed. Her  red  lips  pouted ;  her  blue  eyes, 
naturally  calm  and  still,  flashed  vindic- 
tively ;  her  delicate  white  hands  for  once 
fumbled  about  awkwardly.  She  opened 
a  drawer  in  her  dressing-bureau,  and 
then  pushed  it  shut  with  violence ;  she 
walked  to  the  window  and  stood  there  a 
moment,  watching  the  passers-by,  their 
forms  scarcely  visible  in  the  deepening 
twilight ;  then  she  went  and  turned  on 
the  gas.  A  pretty  picture  she  made 
just  then,  as  she  stood  a  moment  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  her  dark  hair  pushed 
back  from  her  white  brow,  her  cheeks 
burning  carmine  under  excitement,  and 
her  hands  toying  idly  with  a  bit  of  stray 
ribbon.  What  was  the  matter  ?  A  little 
note  on  the  dressing-case  let  out  the  secret : 
"  I  will  be  at  La  Coterie  Carnival  to-night 
as  Mon  Agnes.  Camilla." 

It  was  addressed  to  nobody  in  partic- 
ular ;  but  it  had  dropped  out  of  her  hus- 
band's pocket,  and  that  was  sufficient 
It  was  no  longer  meaningless ;  billets  had 
better  miscarry  than  to  lead  to  violent 
domestic  scenes,  on  account  of  their  blunt 
directness.  The  writing  was  with  a  pen- 
cil, on  a  card,  on  the  back  of  which  was 
printed : 

"  Foulard  <&Bache,  Photographers,  No. — 
Arch  street,  Phila.    Negative  No.  — ." 

Who  was  Oamille  ?  How  much  of 
■captivating  beauty  lurked  under  that 
sobriquet?  Was  she  the  dainty  little 
witch  who  superintended  the  recep- 
tion room  of  Foulard  &  Baohe — with 
a  bust  like  Hebe's,  eyes  like  stars,  and 
-hair   luxuriating  in  curls   and    black- 


ness ?     Such  superb  loveliness  wan  soft- 
cient  to  make  any  body  Jealous*     Per- 
haps Ralph  dropped   into   that  saloon 
daily ;  no  doubt  she  had  handed  him  the 
card  in  person.     The  anonymous  signa- 
ture of  Camille  was  frightfully  suggestive 
to  the  yonng  wife.     She  had  read  Ca- 
mille—she  had  seen  it  performed  on  the 
stage.     Mis,  Richards  grew  more  and 
more  distracted  in  her  jealousy.    She 
had  no  reason  to  .put  other  than  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  her  husband ;  but 
then,  he  was  handsome,  sociable,  impress- 
ible, especially  fond  of  the   society  of 
handsome  women.     He  had  known  the 
"  dainty  little  witch"  in  hie  days  of  sin- 
gle-blessedness; and  she  was  enough  to 
mesmerize  the  qualms  of  propriety  out 
of  any  body.     But  what  did  she  know 
derogatory  of  the  character  of  theCamille 
in   question  ?     Had  she  not  a  perfect 
right  to  to  go  la  ooterie  carnival — and 
Ralph,  too,  for  that  matter?     Was  it 
wrong  for  Ralph  to  meet  her  there— -to 
chat  with   her   in  the  promenade — to 
squeeze  her  hand  in  the  dance— to  touch 
his  glass  of  wine  against  hers — to  whis- 
per meaningless  nothings  ?     Mrs.  Rich- 
ards thought  it  was ;  a  grievous,  aggra- 
vating  wrong;   aggravating,  inasmuch 
as  she,  his  lawful  wedded  wife,  should 
be  the  only  recipient  of  Ralph's  delicate 
attentions,  at  all  times  in  general,  and  at 
a  bal  masque  in  particular.     Jealousy 
dragged  through  her  fertile  brain  a  heavy 
train  of  imaginary  fears  and  misgivings, 
"  Ot  the  wretch  P  she  muttered,  and 
her  eyes  snapped,   if  they  wrv  bias. 
M  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  rassoair 
lodge— if  they  conferred    degrees    he 
might  be  out  late — shouldn't  alt  up  for 
him — shouldn't  be  uneasy,  and  se  on. 
Now,  since  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  saw 
him  take  a  bundle  off  the  hall-table,  as 
he  went  out     That  was  his  costume,  no 
doubt     Now,  was  there  ever  any  thing 
more  provoking  ?  Why  couldn't  he  take 
me  to  the  ball?     Didn't  I  give  him  a 
sly  hint  «bout  it — and  am  I  not  a  grace- 
ful dancer — and  just  as  pretty  as  that 
little  vixen  who  has  inveigled  him  ?  But 
ril  fix  them.     Til  go  to  laeotcri*  car- 
nival.    It  is  only  seven  o'clock.     IH 
watch  them — Til  confront  them.    Butt 
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oostnme?  Well — am  I  not  quick-witted 
enough  to  devise  one  ?" 

Mrs.  Richards  was  impulsive — quick 
to  move— handy  with  her  fingers.  By. 
half-past  eight  she  had  a  costume  impro- 
vised, neither  grotesque  nor  representa- 
tive, bat  sufficient  to  disguise  her,  which 
was  all  that  she  desired.  She  felt  secure 
even  from  Ralph's-  prying  eyes*  The 
street-cars  passed  her  door ;  she  got  in, 
and  was  soon  set  down  at  the  Academy. 
When  she  came  to  the  door,  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  had  no  ticket  This  was 
an  unexpected  dilemma.  A  gentleman 
stood  in  the  vestibule.  She  recognized 
him  through  her  thick  vail.  He  was  one 
of  the  managers ;  a  nodding  acquaint- 
ance of  hers— an  intimate  one  of  her 
husband's. 

"Mr.  Verveil,"  she  said,  disguising 
her  voice,  "  I  have  forgotten  my  ticket. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Ton  are  one  of  the 
managers." 

"  I  am,  Mrs.  Richards ;  I  will  see  that 
you  are  admitted." 

He  had  recognised  her,  and  she  going 
to  bal  masque  /  That  would  never  do. 
She  trembled  slightly,  and  said, 

"You  know  me.  How?  By  my 
voice  r" 

"  No ;  your  disguise  is  admirable,  with 
one  exception." 

"  And  that  is  T 

u  That  rare  morceau  of  a  watch-chain, 
Mrs.  Richards.  There  is  not  another 
like  it  in  the  city.  The  design  wag 
your  husband's,  the  handiwork  mine." 

"  I  must  put  that  chain  out.  of  sight,  Mr. 
Verveil.  I  was  frightened  at  being  so 
easily  detected.  Your  criticism  was 
artisUcal." 

"Yes — I  viewed  you  with  a  jewel- 
er's eye — to  alter  an  apostrophe  from 
the  youthful  orator.  Pray  accompany 
me." 

When  Mrs.  Richards  entered  the  au- 
dience-room she  was  bewildered,  dum- 
founded.  Such  a  magnificent  display — 
such  gorgeous  beauty  I  Was  she  in  the 
halls  of  the  Alhambra,  or  wandering  in 
a  dream  of  oriental  deliciousness  ?  The 
glare  of  the  lights,  the  flash  of  diamonds, 
the  crash  of  the  occhestra,  the  whirl  of 
the  dancers,  the  infinite  variety  of  cos- 


tumes; no  wonder  all  these  for  a  mo- 
ment deprived  her  of  self-possession. 
How  was  she  to  find  Ralph  and  his  in* 
amorata  in  such  a  crowd  ?  Hopeless 
and  foolish  seemed  her  errand  to  her 
then.  Jealous,  timorous,  doubtful  of  the 
propriety  of  her  conduct,  she  aimlessly 
drifted  here  and  there  with  the  in-rolling 
tide  of  human  beings. 

Ten  o'clock  came.  Some  one  touch- 
ed her  on  the  shoulder.  She  looked 
around;  it  was  a  hermit,  with  long 
white  beard,  shaggy  eyebrows,  flowing 
robe,  voice  deep  as  a  mountain  torrent. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  you  look  tired. 
Shall  I  find  you  a  seat?" 

"  I  do  not  know  you  "  she  whispered, 
huskily. 

"  Why  should  you  ?  Is  not  this  bal 
masque  f  Does  not  each  essay,  for  the 
nonce,  to  deceive  the  other  a»  to  identity  ? 
I  do  not  know  you,  beyond  that  you  are 
a  woman.  Trust  me;  I  am  old  in 
years.  Mv  words  are  words  of  wis- 
dom." 

Half  unconsciously,  half  unwillingly, 
Mrs.  Richards  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
to  a  seat 

M  You  sre  not  enjoying  yourself"  said 
the  hermit ;  "  and  why  ?  Because  all  this 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  Still, 
what  has  my  own  life  been  ?  Nothing 
more  than  that.  The  reeking  cave  is 
my  habitation,  the  slimy  serpent  my 
companion,  the  jeweled  toad  my  soli- 
tary adviser.  Like  a  bittern  perched  on 
a  shattered  tree-pillar  in  a  dismal  swamp, 
I  have  croaked  in  my  solitude.  Thus 
have  I  lived,  year  in  and  year  out., 
studying  the  vast  volume  of  nature,  por- 
ing over  the  musty  tomes  of  the  honor- 
ed dead,  bending  over  retort  and  cruci- 
ble, reading  with  bared  brow  the  as- 
trological lore  of  the  heavens.  I  have 
sought  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  ages,  to 
penetrate  the  future,  to  find  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  to  discover  the  elixir  of 
life.  I  accomplished  or  found  none  of 
these ;  nor  am  I  much  the  wiser.  A 
learned  recluse  in  theoretical  knowledge, 
I  am  the  merest  babe  in  practical  knowl- 
edge. Yet  it  may  be  much  that  I  was 
so  thoroughly  taught  how  helpless  and 
insignificant  man  is.    Like  you,  I  am 
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out  of  my  clement  here.  This  gayety, 
this  frivolity  and  nonsense,  wears  no 
charms  for  me.  What  was  it  that 
brought  me  here  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mrs.  Richards ; 
then  she  laughed  at  the  childishness  of 
her  reply. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  what  brought  you 
here  ?"  asked  the  hermit 

"Yes." 

"  Jealousy  r 

Mrs  Richards  startled.  She  gazed 
rail  in  her  companion's  face.  His 
mask  was  impenetrable.     Who  was  he  ? 

"  Nay,  startle  not,  fair  lady.  I  divin- 
ed that  Divination  is  an  art ;  I  earned 
my  sholarship  in  the  dreariness  of  soli- 
tude; my  diploma  wears  the  taint  of 
damp  grave-clothes.  Do  I  make  you 
shiver  ?" 

"  You  act  your  part  well." 

"  Do  you  r 

"  I  did  not  come  here  to  act** 

"No;  you  came  here  to  see;  a  spy, 
a  detective,  an  avenger.  Will  you  have 
a  stilletto  ?  You  need  not  tell  me  any 
thing:1 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir  Hermit ;  but  you  talk 
like  a  coxcomb.  Your  words  smack  of 
pedantry.  Do  encylopedias  walk?  I 
thought  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  recluse 
was  humility." 

Mrs.  Richards  was  vexed;  she  was 
getting  angry,  and  with  her  anger  came 
her  self-possession ;  she  retorted  sharply. 
The  hermit  stroked  his  beard  com- 
placently. 

"  You  are  not  choice  in  your  words, 
madam." 

"  I  can  not  say  that  you  have  been. 
Pray,  Sir  Diviner,  what  is  my  name  P* 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"You  are  honest.  I  thought  your 
art  would  tell  you  any  thing.  You  said 
as  much." 

"  Did  I  ?  Sitting  en  rapport  with  you 
thus,  I  have  divined  much.  The  electri- 
cal wires  of  sympathy — M 

"  The  electrical  wires  of  fiddlesticks  T 
said  Mrs.  Richards.  "  Do  talk  sensi- 
bly." 

"  And  less  metaphysically,  eh  ?  So 
be  it,  then.  I  must  come  down  to  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  minds." 


"  Go  on,  Mr.  Hermit ;  I  put  up  with 
you  for  want  of  better  amusement" 

"  Thank  you,  madam ;  we  are  getting 
complimentary,  ain't  we  ?  Do  you  know 
who  you  personate  in  your  plain,  somber 
garbf 

"  Who  ?" 

41  Mrs.  Peckover." 

"Who  was  she?  O,  I  remember 
now.  The  clown's  wife  in  Wilkle  Col- 
lins' '  Hide  and  Seek.'  I  am  not  as  cor- 
pulent" 

"  Nor  as  sensible." 

"  Thank  you.  This  badinage  wearies 
me ;  will  you  sit  still  while  I  walk,  or 
will  you  walk  while  I  sit  still  f 

"  Either,  madam.  No,  /  will  walk, 
because  I  consider  myself  abruptly  dis- 
missed. At  twelve  I  will  be  ready  to 
accompany  you  home." 

"  Better  wait  until  you  are  asked  to 
do  so  ;  you  are  becoming  insolent" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  can  not 
suffer  you  to  go  home  alone — at  mid- 
night" 

"  I  have  company.*1 

"  Truth  is  a  jewel." 

"  And  insolence  is  unbearable." 

"  My  friend  in  somber  hues,  you  can 
trust  me ;  trust  me,  just  as  you  could 
truat  your  dear  old  father,  among  those 
breezy  New  Hampshire  hills,  or  your 
brother,  captain  of  the  brig  Belfast,  or 
your  husband,  who — " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Richards, 
trying  to  to  hide  her  excitement  "  I 
am  convinced  that  you  know  me.  The 
advantage  is  unfair ;  will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  unmask  f ' 

"Not  here,  nor  now;  this  is  fat 
masque.  You  must  penetrate  my  dis- 
guise." 

"  I  can  not" 

"  And  I  shall  see  you  home  f 

"  If  you  please." 

At  midnight  Mrs.  Richards  and  the 
hermit  left  the  Academy.  Among  the 
maskers  she  was  not  able  to  detect  either 
her  husband  or  the  dainty  little  witch 
of  the  photograph  saloon.  As  she  stood 
on  her  door-step,  dead-latch  in  hand,  she 
said, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  Mr. 
Hermit ;  I  have  had  enough  of  la  coterie 
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carnival ;  I  am  no  wiser  than  when  I 
went,  that  is,  bo  for  as  concerned  my 
specific  errand.     Pray  tell  me  who  yon 
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are. 

"  Again  I  beg  to  be  excused." 

M  Be  it  so  then,"  and  she  bit  her  lips 
with  vexation.  "Will  yon  answer  me 
one  question  honestly  f 

"  Have  I  not  answered  many  so  ?" 

M  Perhaps  yon  have.  Was  my  hus- 
band at  the  Academy  f 

"How  should  I  know  f" 

"  Of  course — how  should  you  know  ? 
Yon  are  a  boor.     Good-night" 

Mrs.  Richards  bounded  up  to  her 
room  and  turned  on  the  gas.  She  saw 
at  once  that  Ralph  had  been  in.  He 
was  not  in  bed ;  where  had  he  gone?  In 
search  of  her  ?  A  note  lay  on  the 
table ;  she  picked  it  up  and  opened  it, 
trembling  like  a  guilty  thing.  It  was 
from  Ralph,  and  ran  thus : 

"  Madam  :  Coming  home  at  nine  o'clock — 
long  before  the  close  of  lodge— to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  evening  with  yon,  I  find  yon  ab- 
sent. I  wait  until  ten ;  uneasy,  impatient, 
roll  of  misgivings,  of  horrid  forebodings.  I 
go  in  search  of  you.  I  meet  Mr.  VerveiL  He 
tells  me  that  you  are  at  la  coterie  carnival. 
He  passed  yon  in ;  saw  yon  in  questionable 
intimacy  with  a  despicable  rone,  disguised 
as  a  hermit.  What  excuse  have  you  to  offer 
for  such  conduct  ?  I  can  conjure  up  noth- 
ing in  extenuation;  neither  can  your  wo- 
man's wit.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the 
sweet  memories  of  the  past— the  rapidly  dis- 
solving views  of  the  future.  I  shall  leave 
you  to  the  communion  of  your  own  thoughts 
— not  that  I  think  it  will  work  out  your  re- 
generation, but  as  your  present,  never-to- 
be-forgotten  punishment.  Ton  need  not 
seek  for  me,  much  less  attempt  to  follow 
me.  I  am  now  incog. ;  one  long  coterie 
carnival  before  me— the  phantom  world  of 
the  bed  nuuque;  my  role,  that  of  the  bitterly 
disappointed  husband ;  my  disguise,  forget- 
fulness  of  a  wife's  inconstancy.    Farewell. 

"R.  R." 

u  Oh  Heaven !  be  has  left  me  P  cried 
Mrs.  Richards,  pressing  her  hands  against 
her  temples.  Then  she  sank  down  with 
her  face  upon  the  sofa,  and  groaned  and 
wept,  in  agony  of  spirit.  Her  punish- 
ment was  severe — her  suffering  deserved. 
Every  vestige  of  Jealousy  was  swept  away. 


"  Oh,  Ralph  !  forgive  me  P  she  cried 
out,  in  the  wretchedness  of  her  despair. 

•*Do  you  deserve  to  be  forgiven?" 
said  a  voice. 

Her  husband  was  standing  behind 
her.  She  rose  up  quickly.  She  looked 
into  his  face.  Was  there  scorn  enough 
thereto  annihilate  her?  There  was  a 
merry  twinkle  in  one  corner  of  his  eye. 
Her  arms  were  around  his  neck  in  a  mo* 
ment 

"Oh,  Ralph!"  she  cried.  "I  have 
been  so  thoughtless,  so  wretched,  so 
wicked  1  Did  you  mean  what  you  wrote  ? 
Can  you  forgive  me  P 

"  Don't  cry  so,  Nellie.  I  forgive  yon 
every  thing.  But  what  took  you  to  la 
coterie  carnival  ?" 

"  This  note,"  said  she,  drying  her  eyes, 
and  handing  him  the  card  off  the  dresser. 

Ralph  read  it  and  laughed. 

M  So  you  thought  I  had  gone  off  with 
that  grandiloquent  fairy,  Miss  Lyle» 
That  would  have  been  enough  to  excite1 
the  Jealousy  of  any  woman.  But,  where* 
did  you  get  this  note  ?" 

"  It  was  in  your  pocket" 

"  In  my  pocket  ?  I  do  not  know  how 
it  got  there.  It  had  no  reference  to  me," 
said  Ralph,  turning  the  card  over.  "  Oh, 
now  I  understand  it  You  see  these 
figures  penciled  here?  I  was  in  at 
Foulard  &  Bache's  making  an  estimate 
of  a  gilt-frame  for  that  oil  painting  I 
bought  last  week.  They  will  furnish 
one  that  will  please  me  for  twenty-eight 
dollars.  I  did  not  see  this  writing  on 
the  card,  and  inadvertently  put  it  in  my 
pocket" 

"  Oh,  Ralph,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I 
suspected  you,  who  are  so  noble,  so  true, 
ro  good,  so  forgiving." 

"  You  have  my  forgiveness.  •  Thus 
standing  en  rapport  with  yon,  the  electri- 
cal wires — • " 

"  Now  look  here,  Ralph,"  said  Mrs. 
Richards,  opening  wide  her  eyes,  "  were 
you  that  curmudgeon  of  a  hermit  ?" 

"  I  was,"  said  her  husband,  laughing 
gayly.  "  Coming  past  the  Academy  from 
the  lodge-room  I  met  Mr.  VerveiL  He 
told  me  you  had  gone  to  the  bal  ma9que% 
and,  borrowing  a  costume  from  him,  £ 
entered  also." 
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*  Ralph,  I  pledge,  you  my  word  that 
X  shall  new  be  jealous  again." 

"  Don't  say  that,  dear.  I  would  not 
give  much  for  the  love  of  a  woman  who 
qotdd  not  be  made  the  *  least  bit'  jealous." 

R  &  BUwffer, 


A  RACE  WITH  FIRE. 

IT  is  now  several  years  since  thai  I  waa 
in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  located  aft  then  trading- 
station  of  Hemlock  Bend,  on  the  banks, 
of  the  Great  Snake  Biver.  A  wild,  deso- 
late spot  it  was,  surrounded  by  dreary 
pine-forests,  and  yetmore  dreary  swamps ; 
and  with  its  double  cordon  of  tail  stock- 
ade, and  a  long  swivel-gun  crowning  zta 
central  warehouse,  more  resemhtfng  a 
military  post  than  a  commercial  depot 

Most  lonely  was,  our  life  in  that  dis- 
tani  factory,  with  fierce  blasts  from  the 
great  bay  sweeping  down  upon  us  in 
almost  polar  cold,  and  furious  snow- 
storms during  more  than  half  the  year ; 
while  our  brief  summer  was  cheered  by 
no  more  pleasant  visitants  than,  the  rug- 
ged voyageun  of  the  bateaux  which 
brought  our  merchandise,  and  the  grave 
Indian  hunters  who  oamo  to  barter  their 
winter's  take  of  furs  for  our  powder, 
doth,  and  brazen  ornaments* 

My  range  of  society,  however,  was 
somewhat  greater,  for  as  assistant-factor, 
it  was  my  duty,  during  the  summer 
months,  to  visit  our  different  out-stations ; 
and  not  only  singular  were  the  characters, 
with  which  I  thus  made  acquaintance, 
but  wild  and  sometimes  perilous  the  ad- 
ventures I  encountered, 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember  being 
bound  to  Sandy's  Bluff,  beyond  Loon 
Lake,  one  of  my  most  distant  charges. 
In  those  thickly-wooded  regions,  the 
rivers  and  creeks  form  the  only  highway ; 
and  with  the  usual  farewell  cheer  given 
and  returned,  my  Indian  crew  and  I, 
in  our  large  nor'-west  canoe,  started  on 
our  expedition.  A  pleasant  midsummer 
voyage  it  promised,  leading  along  gentle 
rivers,  bordered  by  green  foliage ;  across 
bright  breezy  lakes;  and  through  the 
windings  of  narrow  creeks,  fringed  with 
countless  blossoms.    When  night  came, 


we.  drew  cw  light  boat  to  land*  am!» 
wrapped  in  our  blankets,  slept  soundly 
beneath:  ita  shelter,  until  daylight  caUe& 
us  to  resume  our  journey. 

Two  and  a  half  days  had  bean,  thus 
occupied,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
saw  us  entering  the  right  fork,  Kaskaog* 
shadi,  or  broken  water,  %  stream  notqdY 
even  in  that  wild  couutey,  for  ita  ragged 
gorge*  of  arrowy  rapid,  and  ita  alternate 
broader  stretches  of  rippling^  sunny^ 
pale-green  water,  whjfeli  tinted  the  hoe 
of  every  fish  within  its  depths,  and  of 
every  rock  and.  lichen  along  ita  bordens. 

But  the  ready  philosophy  of  the  In- 
dians was  equal  to  every  exigence  as  it 
appeared  ;,  the  light,  gracefol  action  with, 
which  their  ten  easily-wielded  paddles, 
sent  our  canoe  skimming    along    tb£ 
stream,  gradually  changing,  aa  the  ad- 
verse current*  quickened,  into  a  fierce, 
rapid    movement,    capable  of  making 
head  against  the  wild,  leaping,  foaming 
current  which  surged  down  on  us ;  or  if 
the  rush  of  the  steep  incline  defiled  the 
power  of   paddles,  the  dauntless  row- 
ers leaped  out  into  the  foaming  flood, 
and  girding  themselves  with  ropes,  took 
their  canoe  in  tow,  pressing  on  from  rock 
to  rock  along  the  shallower  margin,  of 
the  river,  but  etui  waist-deep  in  the  roar- 
ing, raging,  tumultuous  race  of  waters, 
which  almost  swept  them  from  their  feet 
But  with  yells  and  whoops,  as  against  a 
human  enemy,  the  brave  fellows  battled 
on,  until  at  last,  breathless  and  well-nigh 
exhausted,  they  emerged  from  the  watery 
ordeal,  and  with  a  final  yell  of  triumph, 
which  quivered  through  the  surrounding 
woods,  leaped  again  into  their  places, 
until  new  rapids  should  call  them  to 
fresh  exertions ;  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  cataract  compelled  them  to  make 
a  portage,  when  canoe  and  cargo  were 
mounted  on  their  ready  shoulders,  and 
earned  overland  to  the  next  smooth 
water. 

At  length,  but  one  more  rapid  rolled 
between  us  and  Loon  Lake,  and  a  mur- 
mur of  pleasure  broke  from  the  In- 
dians' lips  as  they  saw  the  broad  sunlit 
space  beyond.  But  the  race  was  the 
worst  upon  our  route,  a  veritable  hill  of 
surging  waves,  crowned  by  a  powerful 
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sweep,  a*  the  waters  of  the  lake  rushed 
over  into  the  twin-forks  of  the  KLaskong- 
ahadi;  while*  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent,  the  water  was  too  deep  to 
admit  of  wading,  the  rocks  on  either 
side  too  abrupt;  to  even  Indian  feet  to 
scale. 

The  men,  however,  had  many  times 
before  achieved  this  rapid,  and  they 
doubted  not  of  doing  it  again;  and 
dashing  their  paddles  into  the  foaming 
flood,  with  wejry  nerve  strung  to  the 
uttermost,  stiongly^eageiiy,  impetuously, 
they  plied  their  blades,  almost  burying 
their  slight  vessel  in  the  white  sea  of 
breakers,  which  seethed  in  a  wild,  shriek* 
ing  tumult  round  us>  and  almost  blinded 
us  by  the  clouds  of  spray  dashed  full 
jpto  our  faces. 

Ten  anxious,  arduous  minutes,  and 
the  topmost  wave  alone  remained  before 
us,  and  every  hand  took  a.  firmer  hold, 
every  paddle  a  longer  aweep,  for  that 
last  mighty  effort.  At  last*  the  steep 
ascent  was  gained ;  and  as  the  shallop 
Swayed  upon  its  crest,  the  well-known 
whoop  of  victory  resounded  through  the 
wilds.  But  a  cry  of  blank  'dismay 
quickly  followed,  as  the  steersman's 
paddle,  strained  by  the  pressure,  snapped 
off  above  the  blade;  while  the  unguided 
canoe,  yielding  to  the  rushing  current, 
broached  to  on  the  watery  brink,  and 
ere  any  could  control  her,  swayed  com- 
pletely round,  and  passing  the  interven- 
ing point  of  land,  shot  like  an  arrow 
into  the  left  fork  of  the  Kaakongshadi, 
and  began  to  leap  down  the  surging 
breakers  and  steep  cascades  of  the  com- 
panion-rapid to  that  which  we  had  just 
so  laboriously  ascended. 

.N  Suddenly  a  new  and  fearful  horror 
came  over  us  as  we  swept  into  the  wild 
descent ;  scarce  a  rood  below  us  there 
flashed  upon  us  a  great  glare  of  fire, 
while  a  sharp,  crackling  noise  broke 
upon  the  silence,  and  at  once  we  com- 
prehended the  fearful  truth,  that  one  of 
those  terrific  conflagrations,  which,  lit 
by  a  spark  from  a  hunter's  rifle,  an  un- 
extinguished Indian  fire,  or  some  other 
trivial  cause,  occasionally  devastate  the 
American  wilds,  was  raging  in  our  front. 
It  was  an  appalling  discovery,  and  in- 


stantly every  paddle  wast  at  work  to  try 
and  win  oar  way  back  from  those  deadly 
precincts.  But  our  boat  had  received 
an  impetus  with  whose  first  force  no 
power  of  ours  could  ©ope,  and  despite 
our  utmost  efforts,  she  still  plunged 
madly  on. 

Fearful  was  the  scene  to  which  she 
brought  us.  Fire  on  either  side,  as  the 
fierce  element  wrapped,  the  lofty  forest 
trees  in  sheets  of  flame ;.  fire  above,  as 
the  overhanging  branches  joined  to* 
gether  in  a  burning  arch ;  nay,  it  seemed 
even  fire  below,  as  the  boiling  waves 
which  raged  around  us-  caught  the  red 
reflection,  and  flashed  it,  back  in  a.  thou- 
sand broken  rays. 

Though  momentarily  overpowered! 
we  were  not  discouraged^  and  again  we 
strove  to  stem  both  flood  and  impetus ; 
but  all  in  vain ;  faster  and  faster  surged 
the  waves  over  the  bristling  rocks,  until 
it  became  evident  that  all  the  last  and, 
steepest  rapids  of  the>  neighboring  fork; 
were  on  this  unknown  stream  united, 
into  one  long  and  insurmountable  river- 
race. 

Meanwhile  on  we  aped,  amid  air 
which  grew  each  moment  hotter  as  we: 
passed  deeper  into  the  burning  region,, 
while  the  flames  around  us  raged  with 
a  wilder  fury,  and  the  voice  of  the 
destroyer  took  a  more  threatening  tone. 
Yet  it  was  a  magnificent  sight,  that  dark 
primeval  forest  ablaze  with  one  great 
rolling  mass  of  Are,  its  mighty  trees 
glowing  redly  amid  the  fiery  radiance, 
as  the  flaming  streamers  wrapped  them 
round,  its  jets  of  fire  leaping  high  into 
the  air,  now  darkened  by  night ;  while 
the  rush  and  roar  of  those  tumultuous 
flames  grew  well-nigh  deafening;  and 
louder  still  the  thunderous  reverberations 
with  which,  at  intervals,  some  forest- 
giant  crashed  down  to  the  ground,  send- 
ing up  into  the  sky  great  clouds  of 
sparks. 

Strange  and  gorgeous  were  the  va- 
rious hues  in  which  the  different  trees 
yielded  up  their  summer  foliage;  and 
yet  stranger,  when  this  brief  glory  had 
passed,  was  the  aspect  of  their  tall, 
gaunt  forms  changed  to  flaming  pin- 
nacles or  masses  of  glowing  embers. 
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Every  now  and  then  piercing  shrieks, 
which  made  us  shiver,  rose  above  the 
tumult  of  the  flames,  telling  of  wild  an- 
imals overtaken  in  their  flight,  while 
scorched  and  terrified  birds  fell  thickly 
around  us,  to  die  by  an  easier  death. 
Each  moment,  too,  oar  fate  appeared 
most  imminent,  as  the  hot,  furnace-like 
air  made  us  faint  and  pant  for  breath, 
and  our  strength  wither  like  grass  be- 
neath its  blighting  influence ;  while,  as 
we  passed,  the  overhanging  trees  swept 
their  long  flaming  boughs  across  our 
faces,  or  strewed  the  stream  and  us 
with  burning  brands ;  and  worse  than 
all,  far  as  the  keen-eyed  red-men  could 
penetrate  the  ruddy  haze,  stretched  the 
fiery  gantlet  we  were  compelled  to  run. 

Never  shall  I  forget  what  we  endured, 
as,  with  wetted  blankets  casing  both  the 
lofty  ends  of  our  canoe,  with  similar 
coverings  wrapped  around  ourselves — 
our  slight  but  only  shield — we  swept 
along  that  fearful  avenue,  our  breath 
more  and  more  labored,  our  dazzled  and 
fire-scorched  eyes  more  dim.  Hopeless, 
helpless,  and  suffering,  we  sped  on  to 
certain  death,  which  each  prepared  to 
meet  as  best  he  might ;  some  with  the 
proud  stoicism  of  their  race,  others  with 
the  Cross-sign  taught  them  by  the  ear- 
liest missionaries ;  while  a  pang  of  an- 
guish for  the  dear  ones  left  desolate  in 
that  wild  land  divided  my  own  last 
thoughts. 

It  was  an  interval  of  unutterable  mis- 
ery, passed  amid  a  wild,  roaring,  leap- 


ing rush  of  flames,  and  a  scarce  lest 
wildly-leaping  rush  of  waters. 

At  length  the  measure  of  their  endur- 
ance was  complete,  and  one  by  one  the 
stricken  Indians  sunk  beneath  their  fiery 
trials ;  some,  it  seemed,  happily  uncon- 
scious of  their  dreadful  doom,  others 
moaning  in  their  suffocating  agony.  As 
my  own  stronger  organization  slowly 
yielded  to  the  deadly  breath  of  the  over- 
heated air,  and  a  faint,  bewildering  ex* 
haustion  crept  over  me,  pssalyzing  every 
faculty,  I  closed  my  bleared  and  aching 
eyes,  as  I  believed  for  ever,  with  a  mur- 
mured prayer  that  our  fiery  ^passage 
might  be  short  as  terrible. 

But  when  hope  was  gone,  and  life 
had  almost  passed,  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence guided  us  to  safety.  Within  an 
hour,  that  narrow  gorge  widened  into  a 
lake-like  reach,  among  whose  placid 
waters  our  canoe  at  length  found  rest, 
while  the  cooler  air  fanning  our  brows 
recalled  our  all  but  departed  spirits. 
Thence  in  safety,  and  deeply  thankful 
for  our  unhoped-for  escape,  for  two  days 
we  watched  the  progress  of  the  forest 
conflagration ;  and  on  the  third,  when 
it  had  passed  away,  we  bore  our  little 
bark  across  the  devastated  country,  and 
remounting  successfully  the  Kaskong- 
shadi,  at  length  reached  our  destination. 
But  neither  time  nor  the  chances  and 
changes  of  life  in  the  wilds,  can  banish 
the  haunting  memory  of  that  most  fear- 
nil  night,  when  my  Indians  and  I  ran 
that  gantlet  of  fire. 
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IN  a  late  issue,  a  correspondent  adverted  to 
the  growing  taste  for  field-sports,  Instanc- 
ing the  multiplication  of  base-ball  clubs,  and 
the  popular  Interest  taken  In  the  game.  We 
should  cite  the  rapid  increase  of  devotees  to 
the  manly  sports  of  yachting  and  rowing  as 
a  farther  evidence  illustrative  of  an  advanc- 
ing taste  in  the  direction  most  to  be  desired 
by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  our  youth.  It  is  an  incontest- 
ible  fact  that,  for  two  generations,  our 
native-born  population  has  receded  in  stature 
and  strength.  In  our  cities  we  behold  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who,  were  they  dressed 


in  petticoats,  would  pass  for  women— -to 
effeminate  are  they  in  bodily  development. 
And  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  per- 
sons came  of  parents  not  at  all  dwarfed  in 
size.  The  too  sedentary  life  of  these  young 
men  it  is  that  is  producing  this  deterioration 
In  body— a  deterioration  which,  m  but  a 
generation  or  two  more,  would  be  quite  sore 
to  affect  the  mental  strength  of  the  race,  so 
intimately  interrelated  are  a  robust  body  and 
an  energetic,  well-poised  mind. 

The  remedy  for  the  evil  is  a  very  simple 
and  a  very  pleasant  one:  less  work  and 
more  play.    But,  as  it  is  "  undignified  "  for 
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men  to  play,  we  miut  needs  fell  back  upon 
those  sports  that  unite  in  themselves  the 
qualities  of  exercise  and  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion which  are  necessary  to  the  life  even  of 
sport  Base-ball  and  cricket,  foot-ball,  yacht- 
ing and  rowing,  do  this  most  fully ;  hence, 
as  national  games  or  pastimes,  they  deserve 
to  be  encouraged.  Rowing  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing the  good  estimation  here  with  which  it 
Is  treated  in  England,  where  the  last  contest 
of  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  clubs  excited 
an  interest  even  exceeding  that  felt  in  "  the 
Derby. ' '  Over  five  hundred  thousand  people 
were  gathered  along  the  two  banks  of  the 
river  Thames  to  witness  a  contest  for  which 
the  two  boat's  crews  had  been  in  training  for 
months.  All  the  particulars  of  the  race,  as 
detailed  by  correspondents,  give  ample  proof 
of  the  favor  with  which  the  English  people 
regard  such  trials  of  muscle  and  skill. 

We  are  here  to  witness,  in  Jury,  a  similar 
trial  between  the  two  most  noted  New  Eng- 
land college  clubs — those  of  Harvard  and 
Tale.  For  several  years  past  these  rivals 
have  had  their  annual  match— each  trial  in- 
tensifying the  spirit  of  the  actors  and  the 
interest  of  the  public ;  and  we  are  rejoiced 
at  the  notice  already  being  taken  of  the  com- 
ing test  Let  the  interest  widen,  and  excite 
the  young  men  of  every  city  and  village  in 
the  country  having  the  water  privilege,  to 
form  clubs,  buy  boats,  and  enter  upon  the 
work  of  physical  development  which  is  sure 
to  follow  a  daily  use  of  the  oars. 


Oub  little  chapter  on  good  manners,  given 
in  the  May  issue,  seems  to  have  excited  some 
comment  The  tobacco  smoker  and  cbewer 
don't  like  it  that  we  should  decree  him  no 
gentleman.  He  can  not  dislike  the  imputa- 
tion any  more  than  we  are  pained  to  make  it ; 
but  we  are  not  to  be  convinced  that  smoking 
on  the  street,  or  in  rooms  which  men  and 
women  must  frequent,  is  other  than  an  insult 
to  all  who  detest  the  foul  fumes  of  tobacco. 
Nor  are  we  to  be  convinced  that  It  1b  even 
decent  for  a  man  to  spit  upon  sidewalks,  car- 
floors,  or  other  places  where  the  disgusting 
reminder  of  a  loathsome  habit  can  give  of- 
fense. No,  "gentlemen ;"  your  good  clothes, 
nor  your  assumption  of  superior  airs,  nor 
your  "social  position,"  can  save  you  from 
the  just  imputation,  by  every  right-minded 
man  and  by  every  decent  woman,  of  being  a 
mere  pretender  to  a  gentleman's  qualifica- 
tions if  you  are  addicted  to  the  open  and 
free  use  of  tobacco. 


A  new  volume  of  poems,  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  is  announced.  The  poet,  by  his 
own  confession,  is  passing  into  the  "sear 
and  yellow  leaf"  period,  for,  in  one  of  his 
late  compositions,  he  says : 

"  It  is  time  to  be  old, 
To  take  in  sail— 
The  god  of  bounds, 
Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 
Came  to  me  in  bis  fatal  rounds, 
And  said,  'No  more  I 
No  further  spread 

Thy  broad,  ambitious  branches,  and  thy  root ; 
Fancy  departs ;  no  more  invent, 
Contract  thy  firmament 
To  compass  of  a  tent1 " 

How  few  know  how  to  grow  old  1  If  in 
Emerson's  rhymes  we  discover  the  essayist 
and  philosopher  rather  than  the  poet,  we 
none  the  less  admire  his  broad  humanitarian- 
ism  and  his  lowly  Christian  spirit  It  is  a 
beautiful  comment  on  his  philosophy  of  life 
when  he  can  say : 

**  As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 
I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time, 
I  man  the  rodder,  reef  the  sail, 
Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prims : 
*  Lowly,  faithful,  banish  fear, 
Right  onward  drive  unharmed ; 
The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  Is  near, 
And  every  wave  is  charmed.' " 


"Whit  does  it  cost  to  go  to  Europe?"  is 
a  question  which  many  ask.  As  we  have 
been  there,  and  know  what  it  costs,  we  can 
answer.  It  costs  as  much  to  go  to  Europe 
as  you  see  proper  to  have  it  I  The  mere 
ocean-steamer  fore  is  but  one  of  the  expenses. 
That,  now,  is  1125,  gold  (first-class  •cabin), 
which  sum  lands  you  in  London  or  Paris. 
After  you  once  get  there,  you  may  safely  esti- 
mate £1  sterling  per  day  ($5,  gold),  as  the 
allowance  necessary  for  liberal  lodgings,  for 
travel  and  for  sight-seeing.  Many  persons 
can  "  do  "  the  foreign  tour  for  $20,  gold,  per 
week,  including  their  railway  fares  (second- 
class  cars,  which,  by  the  way,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, are  quite  equal  to  our  "first-class" 
passages) ;  but  it  is  necessary,  on  this  sum, 
to  practice  economy,  life  first-named  sum 
($5  per  day),  is  the  medium  allowance.  With 
it  any  person  but  a  "  fast "  man,  or  a  dashing 
woman — it  costs  outrageously  to  cut  a  dash 
abroad — can  travel  from  London  to  Saint 
Petersburg,  or  from  Hamburg  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
running  visit  If  purchases  of  goods  and 
bijouterie  are  made,  that  adds  just  their  cost 
to  this  estimate.    And,  we  may  say,  the 
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temptation  to  bay  silks  and  gloves  in  Paris, 
laces  in  Marseilles,  watches  in  Switzerland, 
pictures  in  Holland,  small  works  in  marble 
and  cameos  in  Rome,  is  so  great  that  few 
persons  return  from  abroad  who  have  not  a 
trunk  well  filled  with  the  pretty  but  expens- 
ive superfluities.  We  thought  our  own  purse 
proof  against  certain  assaults ;  but,  like  every 
other  experimenter  who  had  preceded  us, 
we  found,  on  our  return,  laces  and  "gim- 
crackfl  "  enough  to  stuff  a  trunk. 

In  view  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  special 
rates  have  been  established  in  the  way  of 
11  excursion  tickets"  to  Paris  and  back— a 
saving  of  about  one-third  on  the  ordinary 
passage-rates.  And,  we  learn,  that  the  great 
railway  lines  on  the  Continent  have  arranged 
a  very  low  schedule  of  prices  to  tempt  visit- 
ors at  the  great  exposition  to  extend  their 
trip  to  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  etc., 
etc.  A  journalist,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
writes :  u  A  gentleman  and'  wife  can  live  like 
their  acquaintances  in  Paris  for  $12  a  day.  I 
have  paid  here,  for  myself  only,  $8  60  a  day, 
in  gold,  and  any  single  man  who  wants  to  see 
Paris  rather  than  take  Paris's  opinion  of  him- 
self, can  live  here  for  $2  a  day.  This  sum- 
mer, there  will  be  Mneraire  or  excursion 
tickets  issued  hence  for  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Ton  will  be  able  to  see  the  whole  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  the  castellated  part  of  the  Rhine, 
and  much  of  France,  for  $20,  first-class. 
Switzerland  you  can  visit  and  explore  for  $13. 
The  Exhibition  ought  to  be  equal  to  three 
years'  schooling  to  any  boy  with  eyes  in  his 
head.  Send  your  boys  over,  in  good  restrain- 
ing company,  and  subtract  the  expenditure 
from  your  wilL  .  There  are  five  American 
bankers  here,  all  of  whom  receive  and  de- 
liver letters.  Three  months  of  Europe  is 
enough  for  eight-seeing.  Put  a  thousand 
dollars  in  your  pocket  and  come  out." 


A  leading  journal  remarks  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  term,  "  dead  meat  market," 
saying,  u  Is  not  the  term  meat  a  sufficient 
indication  that  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
taken  is  no  longer  alive?"  This  habit  of 
loose  expression  is^one  of  our  lingual  sins. 
When  General  Taylor,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, spoke  of  uthe  world  and  the  rest  of 
mankind,"  he  committed  a  rhetorical  blun- 
der quite  common  to  our  writers  and  speak- 
ers. Take  up  almost  any  speech  you  find 
reported  for  the  press— or,  for  that  matter, 
almost  any  sermon — and  even  a  careless 
reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  its  use  of 
superfluous  words.    In  the  reported  sermons 


of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  painful  instance*  of 
tautology  occur;  and  yet,  thU  speaker  i»  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  terse,  senten- 
tious of  ministers.    Western  and  Southern 
orators  particularly  violate  the  rules  of  good 
expression,  although  their  originality  of  idea 
and  force  of  diction  are  well  calculated  to 
make  us  overlook  defects  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric    New  England  scholars  and  orator* 
are  less  amenable  to  censure.    The  oration* 
and  speeches  of  Choate,  Everett,  and  Charles 
Sumner  are  among  the  most  polishsd  com- 
positions in  our  literature.     In  a  speech 
pronounced  in  the  U.  8.  Senate  by  a  New 
England  orator,  and  characterised  as  "very 
powerful  and  impressive,"  occurs  this  sen- 
tence: 

"  And,  sir,  if  the  concentrated  rays  of  * 
triple  sun  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  dark 
depths  of  this  turbulent  sea,  it  would  fall  to 
reveal  what  all  thoughtful  men  and  all 
thoughtful  minds  know  is  embosomed  there, 
of  wreck,  death  and  ruin." 

A  fine  figure  spoiled  by  bad  grammar—*1  U 
would  fell ;"  and  tautology — "  all  thought- 
mi  men  and  all  thoughtful  minds;"  and 
confusion  of  ideas  -~"  wreck,  death  and 
ruin." 

Indeed,  much  of  what  passes  for  "  fin© 
writing,"  or  "fine  oratory,"  if  probed  by  a- 
pedant's  pen,  would  suffer,  and  be  all  the. 
finer  for  the  process  of  revision.  Very  few 
are  the  manuscripts  passed  through  an  edit- 
or's hands  which  would  not  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  free  use  of  the  critical  pencil. 
Many  essays  and  stories  good  in  conception, 
or  poems  excellent  aa  to  their  ideas  and 
motif y  are  cast  aside  by  conductors  of  mags- 
zines,  owing  to  fimlts  of  expression,  which 
a  more  correct  apprehension  of  the  just 
power  of  words  would  have  avoided. 

A  radical  defect  in  our  systems  of  educa- 
tion is  the  neglect  of  rudimentary  principle*. 
A  child' a  use  of  words  or  forms  of  speech  In 
ordinary  converse  1b  rarely  a  matter  of  atten- 
tion and  correction.  The  pupil  goes  sod 
comes  for  a  term,  using  both  diction  and  ex- 
pression which  are  painful;  but  no  teacher 
deems  it  his  or  h&r  business  to  correct  the  de- 
fect The  eager  desire  to  "advance"  the 
student—to  make  him  or  her  appear  well  on 
visitors'  day  or  at  exhibitions  (for  examina- 
tions are  little  else  than  exhibits  of  what 
books  the  student  has  used)  impels  haste, 
which  is  prolific  of  "smart"  pupils,  and, 
alas  I  of  poor  scholars.  Hi  as  we  hare  known, 
complaint  is  made  of  this  surface  system,  the 
answer  generally  is,  "What  can  I  do  with 
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the  talk  of  thirty  or  forty  pupils  ?  I  can 
'barely  find  time  to  hear  their  lessons  I" 

Well,  if  it  is  necessary  that  a  common- 
school— or  an  uncommon-school — education 
should  ignore  the  pupils'  "  talk,"  the  quick- 
er the  system  is  corrected  the  better.  Give 
us  fewer  students  of  the  "  advanced  studies  " 
—more  in  the  primary  branches.  Jenny 
Lind,  it  is  said,  practiced  nothing  but  the 
scales  for  twenty  months  of  her  four  years 
of  musical  training,  and  the  result  was,  she 
knew  how  to  sing.  Let  our  children  be  kept 
upon  etymology,  syntax  and  prosody  during 
an  entire  year  of  their  academical  life,  and 
we  shall  have  a  generation  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  will  know  how  to  talk  and  write 
correctly.  And  then,  in  after  life,  see  that 
an  unabridged  Webster  Is  ever  at  command, 
as  a  guide  and  referee.  It  1b,  after  all,  only 
those  who  most  frequently  consult  "Old 
Noah,"  that  attain  to  purity  and  correctness 
of  speech.  Let  the  motto  be ;  less  education 
and  more  dictionary ! 

This  is  our  contribution  to  the  educational 
fund!  

Apropos  to  our  opinion  upon  what  const!- 
"tutes  a  gentleman  Is  a  reminder,  from  a  co- 
temporary,  to  the  young  women,  as  to  what 
-  constitutes  good  manners  In  an  assembly.  It 
Is  so  well  put  that  we  repeat  it : 

14  Probably  no  person  who  attends  our  places 
of  public  instruction  and  amusement  has  escaped 
being  annoyed  by  the  Impertinent  whispering 
•and  talking  of  a  class  of  people  who  infest  such 
places,  and  who  seem  to  delight  not  ©njy  in  net 
listening  themselves,  bat  in  preventing  others 
from  listening  also.  We  know  of  no  annoyance 
more  rude,  more  thoroughly  marking  the  ill-bred 
person,  than  this  one,  and  yet  we  regret  to  say 
that  the  chief  offenders  of  this  sort  are  of  the 
female  sex.  Not  long  since,  a  lecturer  of  high 
character  and  position  in  our  city  was  obliged  to 
atop  in  the  midst  of  an  address,  and  Inform  the 
audience  that  he  should  feel  compelled  to  termi- 
nate his  remarks  unless  the  incessant  and  dis- 
turbing conversation  of  a  couple  of  young 
ladies  (/)  was  stopped.  The  offense  has  become 
so  general  that  it  is  a  public  nuisance." 

Few  persons  who  have  attended  lectures, 
concerts,  the  theater  and  opera-house,  have 
not  been  annoyed  by  the  small-talk  of  per- 
sons in  their  vicinity.  The  practice  is  so  com- 
mon as  to  make  concert  and  lecture-going  a 
pain  instead  of  a  pleasure.  Generally,  the 
offending  party  is  some  pretty  woman  (or, 
what  is  the  same,  a  woman  who  deems  her- 
self pretty)  flirting  with  her  male  attendant 
A  man  who  should  persist  in  talking  at  such 
places  would  most  certainly  be  informed  that 


that  was  not  the  place-and  time  to  show  his 
tittle-tattle  accomplishments ;  but  a  woman 
—a  belle—a  fashionable,  has  no  fears  of 
such  a  reproof ;  and,  taking  Advantage  of  the 
immunity,  she  chattem  and  simpers,  and 
sighs  and  giggles  to  the  disgust  of  the  an- 
noyed dosens  around  her.  Such  a  nuisance 
ought  to  be  abated,  yet  it  never  will  be  until 
the  class  referred  to  can  be  madeio  compre- 
hend that  it  Is  a  decided  sign  of  vulgartoreed- 
ing  to  annoy  others.  The  word  vulgar  is  a 
strong  one,  but  it  should  be  used  where  it  is 
necessary  to  correct  an  otherwise  irrepres- 
sible nuisance.        . 

The  newest  Issues  of  the  "Diamond" 
series  inaugurated  in  this  country  by  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  ore  Longfellow's  poeme,  com- 
plete, and  Diokens'  NichoUm  NiokUby.  All 
of  Longfellow's  poems,  hi  one  compact,  ett- 
quisitery  printed  volume,  is  answering  -a 
popular  want— literally  six  volumes  in  one. 
Publishers  and  author  deserve  thanksfor  the 
issue.  NiekUby  1b  the  fourth  volume  Urastar 
Issued  of  the  M  Diamond  Dickens  "—the  en- 
tire novel  complete  in  one  volume.  We  re- 
peat what  we  before  have  said :  this  is  thfe 
choicest  popular  edition,  as  well  as  the 
cheapest,  ever  offered  the  great  novelist's 
admirers.  We  always  welcome  such  books.; 
the  more  the  better  for  good  taste  and  popu- 
lar edification.        

Wi  ever  relish  a  good  poem.  It  is  not  an 
every-day  treat  Much  verse  is  written,  but 
•only  at  intervals  do  we  come  upon  a  compo- 
sition of  the  nobler  order.  One  by  Alice 
Cary,  named  u  Heaven  is  Our  Home,"  comes 
to  us  freighted  with  such  fine  stanzas  as  the 
following : 

Our  roof-tree  drops  asunder— 
Our  floor-planks  slide  like  sands— 
In  onr  doors  the  darkness  stands ; 

But  oh,  my  friends,  there  is  splendor 
In  the  house  not  made  with  hands. 

We  know  no  full  completeness— 
In  the  sky  of  the  day  most  clear 
Some  shadow  is  sure  to  appear; 

Bat  oh,  my  friends,  there  Is  sweetness 
In  the  days  of  the  endless  year. 

In  spite  of  the  last  possession, 
Our  thoughts  they  flutter  and  flee, 
Like  wild  birds  out  to  sea— 

For  we  long  to  know  the  fashion 
Of  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

We  stand  of  oar  strength  forsaken, 
And  sick  unto  death,  in  sooth. 
Bat  this  we  know  of  a  troth, 

That  oat  of  the  dost  we  shall  waken, 
To  a  life  of  immortal  youth. 
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The  pen  which  can  express  such  thoughts 
Is  "  winged  with  the  poet's  mission."  We 
can  only  marvel  that  the  writer  is  not  popu- 
larly accepted  as  the  first  of  living  or  dead 
American  female  poets.  What  English- 
woman, since  Mrs.  Browning,  can  compare 
with  our  writer?  When  a  nobler  race  of 
"critics"  control  the  metropolitan  press, 
Alice  Cary  will  have  her  true  position  con- 
ceded.   

Hbnbt  Ward  Bebchbb,  in  writing  a  novel 
for  the  New  York  Ledger,  certainly  is  appear- 
ing in  a  novel  character.  And  yet,  why 
should  he  not  "write  that  that  is  within 
him  ?"  His  mentality  is  so  many-sided,  that 
we  must  believe  him  capable  of  signal  suc- 
cess in  any  direction  where  a  Shakspearean 
intuition  can  avail.  Such  acuteness  in  read- 
ing character,  in  dissecting  emotion,  in  bal- 
ancing cause  and  effect,  is  rare ;  but  when 
united  to  a  nature  alive  to  exquisite  sensi- 
bilities—swinging through  the  whole  circle 
of  emotional  susceptibility,  from  the  sublime 
and  majestic  to  the  tenderest,  most  child- 
like tenderness — we  are  constrained  to  view 
him,  not  as  one  in  a  million,  but  as  one  in  a 
generation.  What  he  has  done,  written  and 
said,  seems  but  a  premonition  of  what  he 
can  do—so  inexhaustable  seems  his  power. 
After  the  Ledger  romance  may  come  a  dra- 
matic performance,  of  the  true  King  Rich- 
ard type.  Or,  we  may  have  a  poem,  which 
Whittier  might  not  disown. 

In  his  Ledger  romance  are  some  acute  say- 
ings, worthy  of  putting  on  the  hook  of  good 
things,  as  for  instance : 

14  A  man  should  be  born  to  the  pulpit.  A  musi- 
cian is  one  whose  brain  naturally  secretes  musi- 
cal ideas;  a  poet  thinks  in  blossoms  just  as 
naturally  as  honeysuckles  do ;  an  inventor's  head 


is  made  to  work  out  mechanical  combination*. 
Men  are  like  trees,  each  one  must  put  forth  the 
leaf  that  is  created  In  him.  Education  is  only 
like  good  culture— it  changes  the  size,  but  not 
the  sort.  The  men  that  ought  to  preach  should 
be  ordained  in  birth.  The  laying  on  of  hands 
can't  make  an  empty  head  full,  nor  a  cold  heart 
warm,  nor  a  silent  nature  TocaL  A  minister  is 
a  genius  in  moral  ideas,  as  a  poet  is  in  beautiful 
ideas,  and  an  inventor  in  physical  ideas." 

"  Corn-stalks  have  saccharine  matter  as  well  as 
sugar-cane.  But  we  plant  one  for  grain  and  the 
other  for  sugar,  just  because  it  is  so  easy  for  one 
to  bear  grain,  and  so  hard  for  it  to  make  sugar ; 
and  so  easy  for  the  other  to  yield  sugar,  and  so 
impossible  to  give  grain.** 

44  Theology,  like  old  Isaac,  always  puts  its  none 
on  its  children  to  see  if  the  smell  of  the  fields  ia 
upon  them.  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  because  it  was ; 
theology  blesses  Jacob  only  when  it  is  not  !** 

14  A  man  that  teaches  can  not  afford  to  know 
too  much.  A  teacher  is  like  a  needle.  He  should 
he  small  and  sharp.  If  large,  he  can  not  run 
easily  through  the  garments  to  he  made.  The 
college  president  ought  to  be  a  great  man—a  sort 
of  specimen — something  for  the  boys  to  remem- 
ber as  a  pattern  of  a  man.*' 

The  faults  of  Beecherare  those  chargeable 
to  too  many  of  our  writers  and  speakers. 
Elsewhere  we  refer  to  the  defect  It  is  great- 
ly to  be  regretted  that  some  good  editor, 
without  the  fear  of  the  author  before  his  eyes, 
did  not  take  the  manuscript  of  Norwood  and 
give  it  a  thorough  revision.  Both  author 
and  publisher  would  have  been  helped  there- 
by. 

In  a  monetary  view,  this  experiment  of  Mr. 
Bonner  has  been,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  a 
great  success— -the  circulation  of  the  weekly 
having  increased  at  an  amazing  rate.  If  Mr. 
Beacher  fails  to  produce  a  satisfactory  story, 
he  will  disappoint  the  largest  audience  that 
ever  "  hung  upon  his  words,'1 
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